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Always do I meditate on that Being Supreme, who is 
eternal and pure, who is meditated upon in Samadhi by the 
Siddhas, Siddheswaras and the Yogins. I always serve that 
Lord Eternal, who is attributoless and unattached, without 
desires, and the Spirit Supreme, Truth itself and the 
Highest God who is always served by the Creator, 
Preserver and the Destroyer of the universe and other 
virtuous souls. 

I salute the Eternal Bhagavan who is realised by the 
Yogins as the First-born in creation, the Seed of all, higher 
than the Highest, who is the Seed of various incarnations,, 
the Cause of all causes. Unknowable by the Vedas, the Seed 
and the Cause of the Vedas and who is obtained by the 
Yogins. 


Sri Narada Pancha Eatbam. 


GOSPEL OP SRI RAMAKRISHNA* 

r 

At 4 in the afternoon of Saturday, the 21st July, 1883, Sri 
Ramakrishna with Ramlal and two more devotees was going in a 
carriage to Calcutta to pay visits to the houses of Adhar, Jadu 
MallikandKhelat Ghosh. As he came out of the gate of the 
Garden, he found Mani approaching with a few mangoes in his 
hands and stopped his carriage. Mani came and bowed at the 
feet of the Master, and being invited to accompany him, took his 
seat in the carriage* 

Mani is an English-educated gentleman, and did not believe 
in Samskaras (inherent tendencies derived from previous incar- 
nations). He had however admitted to the Master a few days ago 
that Adhar’s supreme devotion to the Master was due to his Sams- 
karas* But on going home he found that he was not yet fully 
convinced of the truth of the theory of inherent tendencies. An 
elucidation of this point was the special objective of his present 
visit. 

Sri Ramakrishna asked him, What is your opinion of 
Adhar 

Mani : I think he lias great devotion. 

Sri Ramakrishna : Adhar also holds a high opinion of you. 

[Inscrutable ways of the Lord] 

After a short silence, Mani said to the Master, “I do 
not find myself believing in reincarnation or inherent tendencies. 
Will that stand in the way of my devotion 

Sri Ramakrishna : Enough if you believe that all is possible 
in His creation. Do not allow the dogmatism to possess your 
mind which says that ‘ I alone am true, all else are false The 
Lord Himself will see to the rest. 

“ What indeed will man understand of His ways ? Infinite 
are his manifestations ! I therefore make no effort to understand 
these. I have heard that nothing is impossible in His world, 
this is enough for me and I meditate on Him alone to the exclu- 
sio, of all other thoughts. A man once enquired of Hanuman 

*Trau8lated from tho Diary of M., a disciplo, published originally in Bengali- 
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what day of the fortnight it was. Hanu. .. ^ that he did 
not know what day of the week or fortnight it was, and that his 
only thought was Hama. 

“ Inscrutable are the ways of God ! So near, yet so impossibel 
to know Him ! Even Balaram did not know that Sri Krishna 
was the Lord Himself !” 

Mani : Quite true, just as you said of Bhishma. 

Sri BamaJcrishna : What did I say of him ? 

Mani : Bhishma was crying lying on his bed of arrows* 
The Pandavas said to Sri Krishna, ‘ How surprising ! Our grand- 
father who is so wise, is yet crying in fear of death !* Sri 
Krishna told them to ask Bhishma the reason of his tears. Bhishma 
replied, ‘ I am crying at the thought of the mystery of the 
Lord’s ways. 0 Krishna» though you yourself are ever moving 
with the Pandavas and protecting them, yet they have no end of 
their sorrows !’ 

[A Revelation] 

Sri Ramakrisima : He has covered everything with His Maya 
and does not allow us to know anything. What is Maya ?— It is 
Kamini-kanchana. Whoever can remove this veil of Maj^a, can see 
Him. As I was once explaining thisi the vision suddenly came to 
me of a large tank of my village, in which I saw a man drink water 
by removing the water hyacinth from over the surface. The water 
was crystal-pure. The idea was that the Sachchidananda was as it 
were covered by the hyacinth of Maya. He alone will have Him 
who would remove it. 

“ Listen, I am going to reveal a secret to you. Once going to 
answer the call of nature, I had the vision of a sort of secret door 
before me, but I could not see what lay behind it. I tried to 
make a hole with a nail-cutter, but every time the hole was made 
it got filled up* At last however I succeeded in making such a 
big aperture !” 

But Sri Ramakrishna could not proceed further. After a 
while he remarked, “ These are very high things. Just see some 
one is pressing close my lips ! 

“ His consciousness makes the world conscious. Sometimes 
I find the little fishes completely saturated with the same con- 
sciousness.” 
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By that time the carriage had come to the crossing of the 
Sovabazar near Darraahatta. The Master continued ** Some- 
imes I see that like rain waters His consciousness has over- 
flooded and interpenetrated the whole universe. But in spite 
of all these visions and realisations, I do not feel the least 
proud.’* 

Mani (smiling) : The idea of your being proud ! 

Sri Bamahrishna : Indeed I tell you I do not feel the least 
elated. 

Mani : There once lived in Greece a man named Socrates 
whom the oracle declared to be the wisest of men. Surprised a 
the declaration, the man thought long in solitude and at last said 
to his friends, ‘ Yes, I understand.- — I alone know that I know 
nothing, whereas all others knowing nothing think yet that they 
know.’ 

Sri BamakrisJma : Sometimes I think, ‘ What do I know 
that so many people come to visit me Vaishnavacharan was 
a great scholar. He used to say, ‘ What all you]say can be found 
in the Shastras. Do you know why yet I come to you ? To hear 
them from your lips.* 

Mani : Yes, all your utterances agree with the books. 
Navadwip Goswami also said the same thing the other day a 
Panihati. You said that when continuously repeated the word 
Gita hears as tyagi. Not exactly tyagi however, but tagi. Now, 
Navadwip Goswami said that bothtigi and tyagi mean the same 
thing ; tagi is derived from the root tagi.’ 

Sri Bamahrishna : Do you observe any similarity between 
me and any other Sadhu or scholar ? 

Mani : God has fashioned you with His own hands. Others 
he has moulded in a machine, according to fixed laws. 

Sri Ramakrishna was surprised at these words and burst into 
a long laughter. At last he remarked, “ But really I tell you I 
am not the least aflected thereby-** 

Mani: Perhaps learning is of this much good that it shows 
that we know nothing and we are nothing. 

Sri Bamahrishna : Quite true. Indeed, we are nothing 

Well, do you believe in English Astronomy V 
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Mani : According to it, there can be new discoveries. By 
noting the irregular movements of the Uranus, they came to dis- 
cover a new star (Neptune) through the telescope. An eclipse 
.also can be calculated according to it. 

Sri Bamakrishna : May be. 

The Master’s carriage was nearing the house of Adhar Sen, 
when he remarked to Mani, ‘‘ Ever rest on Truth, that will 
bring you God-realisation.** 

Mani : You also gave another advice to Navadwip Goswami, 
to pray to God to remain free of His Maya. — ‘ 0 God, Thee 
• only I seek, do not bind me by Thy world-deluding Maya,- — 
Thee alone I want ! * 

Sri Bamakrishna : Yes, you must sincerely ask this of Him. 

II 

When Sri Bamakrishna reached Adhar’s house, he was 
welcomed into his parlour. The devotees also seated themselves. 
"Some neighbours came to see Sri Bamakrishna- 

Sri Bamakrishna (to Adhar) : Have you not sent word to 
Bakhal ? 

[Bakhal was at that time living with his father in the 
city.] 

Adhar : Yes, Sir, I have. 

But seeing the anxiety of the Master for Bakhal, Adhar sent 
his carriage and a man immediately to fetch him. 

This present visit of Sri Bamakrishna to Adhar proved to be 
providential. There was no previous appointment. But Adhar, 
it appeared, had been very anxious to see the Master. And the 
Master came. 

Adhar : You have not come here these many days. I called 
on you to-day and shed tears. 

Sri Bamakrishna (smiling out of pleasure) : Is it so ? 

Slowly it became dark, lamps were lighted in the parlour. 
And Sri Bamakrishna, having saluted the Divine Mother with 
folded palms, silently repeated the sacred Mantram. He then 
recited the sacred names of the Lord. — Govinda ! Govinda ! Sach- 
•chidananda ! Haribol ! etc. And such was the sweetness of his 
voiccf that the hearers felt themselves absorbed in an elysian joy. 
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Bamlal, being asked, sang : 

“ 0 Delight of Siva, thou hast deluded the world ! Verily, 
the mystery is unfathomable ! 

“ 0 Mother, I have heard that thy name dispels all fear. I 
surrender my burden unto thee, redeem me or not as thou wilt. 

Thou sustainest the whole universe and pervadest all 
beings. Who can know thee ? Who can say whether thou art 
Kali or Badha ? 

“ 0 Mother, thou abidest in the heart of every being, and’ 
as the Eundalini in the Basic Lotus 

** Higher still in the throat, there is a sixteen-petalled lotus 
of the colour of smoke, which contains a void in its centre ; and 
when this lotus is transcended, it is all void.*’ 

WhenEamlal sang the last stanza, the Master said to M., 
Note this. This is what is meant by the realisation of the 
Formless. When the Vishuddha Chakra is transcended, ‘ it is all 
void.’ Going beyond this relative world of Maya, Jiva and Jagat 
you attain to the Absolute. Transcendence of the Logos is the 
condition of Saraadhi. You do it by continuous repetition of Auin 
and then you plunge into Sainadhi.” 


LESSONS OP HISTORY 

Man has ever boon confronted with a multiplicity of problems 
relating to the individual as well as national life, and the intelligence 
and energies of man have never ceased to unravel the tangled skein of 
human existence. The principles that govern and mould the life of an 
individual guide in no small measure the silent process of development 
in the collective life of a nation. The problems therefore in the life 
of an individual or in that of a nation are more or less the ever re- 
current problems facing the cosmic life of humanity at large. Intricate 
as the problems are, they have presented themselves in every ago in 
all their lurid variety, and even to-day they seem to baffle all human 
effort for solution by their complexity and magnitude. The Old Year 
has passed away and the New Year has stepped ini and it is indeed 
time that we must feel the hard realities on which we stand and try 
to evaluate the nature of progress that humanity has made in the 
name of ‘ peace and good will.* The Vedanta Kesari whose solemn 
function has always been to tackle the problem of human well-being, 
stands face to face with many a fresh complicated phenomenon that, . 
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the altered condition of international life has brought into being. 
Every student of history is a'ware that two schools of thought have 
always stood side by side — one is the materialistic school of philosophy 
that appraises the values of life from the standpoint of its material 
advancement and emphasises the need of scientific manipulation of the 
material forces to multiply human happiness in the world. The West 
has been a staunch adherent of this school of thought, and today the 
spirit of competition has been carried so far in the various spheres of 
life that it has once more threatened the peace of the world as it had 
done so many times in the past. Whereas the other school — the school 
of the East — has stepped beyond the dead wall of material phenomena 
to * plumb life’s dim propound’ and realised the true import and 
significance of the life eternal and placed the transcendent truth 
before humanity as the only solvent and determinant of human destiny. 
The Vedanta Kesari that enters today upon the sixteenth year of its 
existence has tried during this period to carry the message of liarmony 
and peace to the earnest seekers of truth and has succeeded in no 
small measure in inlluoncing human relations by an inculcation of the 
catholic and universal principles of the Vedanta. The magnitude of 
the task it has undertaken can ihardly be realised unless the actual- 
ities are squarely faced. With the roll of years fresh problems are 
cropping up only to intensify the complexity of life. To place, there- 
fore. before mankind an ideal that must comprehend all the aspects of 
human existence and effectively grapple with the living concerns of 
nations is surely one of the most stupendous of all human tasks. On 
the eve of this Now Year wo offer our salutations to the Lord and pray 
with all humility for strength and courage to cope with the sacred 
task and carry on our message of good will and peace to all irrespec- 
tive of caste or creed, race or nationality. We take this opportunity 
as well to offer our cordial greetings to our readers, sympathisers and 
friends whose loving co-operation has stood us in great stead in every 
field of our activity. Wo sincerely believe that we shall also in future 
enjoy their ungrudging help and good wishes as we have hitherto done 
in the discharge of our sacred function. 

The problems of the modern world have grown up to such huge 
proportions that they seem to defeat all human efforts for solution. To 
tackle the modern conditions of life with any amount of success one 
must have a critical study and analysis of the historical phenomena of 
the past 'and the present. History, as every one knows, is one 
of the most powerful moulding factors in the life of the nations*^ 
History has been a faithful record of the functionings of the living 
social organisms of the different ages from the earliest times, and even 
now stands as an eloquent interpreter to the intelligent souls of tho 
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forces working towards the evolution of social order and the promo- 
tion of better understanding between man and man, nation and nation. 
But on the contrary it has also been urged that history is an unmiti- 
gated curse to humanity in as much as * it keeps alive the memory of 
old enemies better dead, teaching that because a thing has been, there- 
fore it always shall be ; a sort of malignant old man of the sea, 
clinging to our shoulders and preventing us from moving to new and 
better things/ The history books should, in their opinion, bo con- 
sumed in one vast auto-da-fe as did the Chinese First Emperor who 
wishing a new era to begin with himself, burnt all books in which 
were inscribed the annals of the past ! But it must not be forgotten 
that it is not history which is the enemy of mankind but a mistaken 
and imperfect reading thereof. Our task is therefore not to destroy 
the most fascinating and humane of all studies but to understand its 
true implications so as to widen instead of to narrow sympathies — to 
find out the pervasive truth that has ever since guided the destiny of 
man. Unfortunately our imagination has become too dwarfed to 
stretch over the shining centuries of the past and cull the lessons 
history teaches from its pages rich with the spoils of time. It is 
therefore highly necessary that we should begin to study anew the 
history of the human race with all its synthetic bearings ; for the 
proper study of history, says Mr. Eileen Power, must leave the student 
with a sense of community which is confined neither to his own class 
nor to his own nation, but explains his environment to every citizen 
•of the world and thus makes him consider himself as part and parcel 
of humanity at large. This mentality is indeed the result of a 
true study of history, for it widens the visions of man and ultimately 
embjrks him on a life that embraces the entire mankind in its catliolic 
sweep. Rightly has Mr. Wells remarked : “ There can be no common 
peace and prosperity without common historical ideas, and conscious- 
ness of a comman history is one of the most potent of unifying agents.” 
In fact in all our tall talks about peace and good will we studiously 
ignore the true lessons and implications of history and consciously 
or unconsciously forge new fetters for ourselves as well as for others 
in the sacred name of brotherhood and peace ! 

The craving for peace is imbedded in the very nature of man ; and 
the philosophy of the different races is a living record of the struggle 
of the human mind to evolve out principles to cater to the peace and 
happiness of individuals as well as of nations. It is therefore no 
wonder that even in the midst of the clash and clatter of arms, a cry 
for peace would well up from the inmost depth of the human soul, 
and persistent attempts would be made to sing permanent truce to 
wars and battles. The modern world is astir with the question of 
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peace, and pacfc after pact is being formulated to cry halt to the orgy 
• of bloodshed and violence. A careful analysis of the historical events 
of the European world shows that similar attempts were made by the 
ancient Greeks for world unity and their works were more or less 
based upon intellectual grounds. Their influence reached the 
world outside through the Romans and the Christian Church, and 
since the Renaissance, through all the leading ideas in art, philosophy 
and science. The Romans following in the wake of the Greeks contri- 
buted not a little to the fostering of a spirit of unity. Reason was 
conceived by them to be the basic ground for world-harmony ; for 
reason, they argued, proclaimed that only by common action and com- 
munity of thought could the growing variety and richness of human 
life be developed towards its natural end which the Greeks were the 
flrst to discern in the Western world. In the middle ages the concep- 
tion of international life was all the more widened and it manifested 
a tendency to transcend the narrow bounds of race or nationality. It 
was eventually intensified by the forces of the French Revolution that 
•asserted the equality of men and declared each one of them regardless 
of birth, colour or religion to be possessed of inalienable rights. And 
the ringing sentences in which Jefferson proclaimed the rights of man 
and of the people of America may be said to record the highest water- 
mark the forces of European culture reached in the process of its 
'evolution. 

But how is it that inspite of such persistent attempts for world 
unity since the days of Greco-Roman civilisation the problem stands 
even now as enigmatic as before ? What are then the reasons that 
have stood as insurmountable barriers in the way of attainment of the 
highest common measure of agreement among the different nations of 
the world ? The efforts of the peace-makers of the present day, no less 
lihan those of the ancient and the medieval times have, to say the least, 
proved quite nugatory. The modern conception of ‘ nationalism ’ has 
moreover given an utter lie to the forces brought on the stage of 
human affairs by the French Revolution. *'The schools of all European 
^countries at the present time", says Mr. Wells, teach the most 
rancid patriotism ; they are centres of malignant political infection. 
The children of Europe grow up with an intensity of national egotism 
that makes them, for all practical purposes, insane." Thus time has 
totally narrowed down that professed idealism into rabid Jingoism 
which is antithetic to the growth of an international mind or universal 
^brotherhood. To crown all, the world is vibrant with the solemn notes 
•of Western Imperialism and all sacred professions of liberty, equality 
•and fraternity have got inextricably sunk in the morass of commercial 
life.The reason for this tragic sequence in the history of European civili- 
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sation is indeed not far to seek. For there is evidently a woeful lack of 
proper recognition of the spiritual values of life in the Western idealism 
and this has more or less taken away from that cohesive force which 
is sorely needed to unify all disruptive elements and to rally them on 
a common platform. Eightly did Dr. Rabindranath remark in one of 
his speeches at the Imperial University of Tokyo : " The political 
civilisation which has sprung from the soil of Europe and is over-run- 
ning the whole world, like some political weed is based upon exclusive- 
ness, It is always watchful to keep the aliens at bay ...It is 

always afraid of other races achieving eminence, naming it as a peril 
and tries to thwart all symptoms of greatness outside its own boundar- 
ies. forcing down races of men who are weaker, to be eternally fixed^ 


in their weakness This political civilisation is scientific,. 

not human •••It betrays its trusts, it enshrines gigantic idols of 


greed in its temples, taking great pride in the costly ceremonials of 
its worship, calling this patriotism. And it can safely be prophesied 
that this cannot go on.’* In fact the old Greco-Roman ideas that 
worked as formative forces in the world of European politics towards 
the creation of an international outlook have received a serious set- 
back at the hands of the modern imperialists. And the signs of the 
times warrant us to believe that inspite of sweet and seasoned words 
of peace and equality, the imperialistic tendencies are daily growing 
by leaps and bounds and receiving a solid support in the actions of all 
the great powers of the world. 

Various devices have up till now been resorted to in big political 
circles for the furtherance of the cause of peace. The activity of the 
Holy Alliance of the 19th century to maintain the integrity of politi- 
cal interests at the expense of weaker nationalities is still a history of 
recent memory. The League of Nations is the result of another 
gigantic effort for peiice among the great powers of the world and 
every one knows how ineffectual do the blatant injunctions of the 
League prove when a nation’s interests, commercial or political, are 
least affected. The world has of late made much of the ‘noblo’ per- 
formance of M. Briand, Kellog and Austen Chamberlain, and has 
hailed the three * peace-makci-s ’ as the greatest benefactors of huma" 
nity ! Almost all the great powers including the Dominions and 
Dependencies have ratified the treaty and thereby lent their support 
to the Anti-war Paper Pact. But it must be interesting to know that 
America the arch-angel of this message of peace has just after the 
ratification of the treaty become much more engaged than before in 
making adequate preparation for war I The Fifteen Cruiser Bill has 
of late been passed by the Senate and ‘ a war with all its implications 
between England and America is not any more unthinkable today 
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The countries know fully well that they have to face this situation' 
within the near future, and are making their plans accordingly/ 
The American Senate has already challenged the British command of 
the Soas and has demanded that even the neutrals must enjoy the 
right to trade with whatever nations they please without any interfer- 
ence from any sea power. Really * it seems to be a case of approving 
the dove of peace and then welcoming the god of war*. Even Signor 
Mussolini while styling the Kellog Pact as transcendental, consciously 
or unconsciously blurts out the whole secret when he says : “ They 

must have no illusions about tho political state of Europe. When 
a storm is approaching everybody talks of peace. They do not want 
to disturb the European equilibrium but they must be ready. No- 
body ought to be astounded if ho called on the nation to make another 
sacri lice so that all their forces on sea, land and airi might be per- 
fected I” Tho Armistice Day Address of President Goolidge 
is all tho more interesting. “ All human experience,” said tho Presi- 
dent, “ seems to demonstrate that a country that makes a reasonable 
preparation for defence is less likely to be subject to a hostile attack 
and less likely to suffer a violation of its rights which might lead to 
war. This is the prevailing attitude of tho United States and one 
which I believe should constantly determine its action. To bo ready 
for defence is not to bo guilty of aggression. Wo can have military 
preparation without assuming a military spirit, it is our duty to our- 
selves and to tho cause of civilisation, to tho preservation of domestic 
tranquillity, to our orderly and lawful relations with foreign peoples, 
to maintain an adequate Army and Navy.” In fact it has become 
the fashion of tho day to talk of peace with war at the throat of other 
peoples. Rumblings of an approaching storm arc being heard from all 
quarters of the globe and mighty preparations for self-defence and 
aggression as well as for keeping the subject races under the perpetual 
yoke of political thraldom are actively on foot. Tho relation between 
England and Russia, not to speak of British attitude towards Ger- 
many, Afganistan, Turkey and Persia, is one of deep-seated jealousy and 
suspicion. The recent developments in European politics betoken 
a strained relation between France and Italy. Japan is no doubt 
sitting on the fence but her commercial policy has been one of aggres- 
sion and expansion, and as such is likely to clash with that of America 
and England. In view of tho standing iiolitical condition of Modern 
Europe even an out-and-out optimist can hardly persuade himself to 
believe that the attitude of tho British is in any sense favourable to • 
the idea of * practical disarmament *. And it is not an exaggeration 
to say that since 1914 inspito of vast volumes of pious intention hard- 
ly anything of practical value has been done to prevent future wars.. 
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And yeti we are every day being entertained from the platform and the 
(Press with highly seasoned homilies of peace and good will ! Is it not 
a deliberate insult to the intelligence of humanity to talk of peace in 
season and out of season when every great power has been developed 
^or is in a process of being developed into a huge gun-powder magazine 
ready to burst at the slightest spark of injured interest and when 
more than half the world are still being troddeni rough-shod under the 
iron heels of European Imperialism and debarred from the enjoyment 
ot elementary rights of man ? The so-called evangelists of peace are 
, proclaiming their gospel of freedom and equality on the one hand and 
forging new instruments on the other to stifle the quivering aspirations 
of the subject people! There is consequently an unusual stir and 
unrest all over the world, and this talk of peace without the necessary 
mental turn-over has served only to intensify human discontent and 
> disgust. 

Experiment after experiment was made in the past and is still 
’ being made in the modern world for inaugurating peace among man- 
►kind. But the history is a living witness to how all such attempts 
have ended in a huge fiasco. The European civilisation, as it stands 
to-day, is itself a deterrent force in the consummation of the ideals of 
liberty, equality and fraternity. Imperialism negatives the very idea 
of equality and cannot concede any such right to other powers 
however vaunted its professions may be. “ The masses even are ever- 
lastingly duped, ever-lastingly martyred they pay for others* mis- 
deeds. Above their heads are exchanged challenges for causes of 
which they know nothing and for stakes which are of no interest to 
them. Across their backs takes place the struggle of ideas and of 
millions, while they themselves have no more share in the former than 
in the latter. For their part they do not hate. They are the 
sacrifice.” As a matter of fact the spirit of combativeness has abso- 
lutely blinded these power- intoxicated imperialists to the true vision 
of life as well as to the lino on which the human society should 
advance. Lately one member of the British Parliament, Lieut. Com- 
mander Kenworthy, in his book, Will Civilisation Crash ? ” has 
suggested that the United States, Groat Britain, Holland and Switzer- 
land could prohibit war to all the rest of the world if they choose. 
For between them ” they control the finance of the whole world. No 
nations breaking the peace could hope for any financial help against 

their combined boycott--* Without money, oil, cotton, wool, 

rubber, copper, zinc, jute, tin or edible fats, no war on the modern 
scale could be waged for very long. A very large proportion of the 
meat and wheat of the world would also be controlled by this group 
peace- makers ** The writer anticipates in a mood of self- 
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complacency a union of America, Ilollandi Belgium, Switzerland,. 
France and Germany without actually facing the real issue. Is such 
a union at all possible without a surrender of independent action and 
the raising of the commonsense of those communities to the level of 
realising the amount of sacrifice involved ? Economic interest is too 
powerful a wedge between nation and nation to allow a speedy rap- 
prochement to fructify among the powers under the existing circum- 
stances. And it is needless to state that unless people are prepared to* 
accept the idea that the economic life of the world can be regarded 
and controlled as one system to the general advantage of the race 
their aspirations for universal peace will remain the most unreal of 
all possible aspirations* Separate economic systems must compete, must 
jostle, must forestall, and must drive, for all their virtuous protesta- 
tions, towards a tussle. 

In fact the armoury of European politics has been emptied of its 
contents in the sacred name of peace and goodwill. And in the light of 
the experience wo have gathered from the congregated historical phe- 
nomena of the Occidental world, we can emphatically assert that this 
world would ever remain a hellish theatre of militant nationalism un- 
less the culture of the J^kst comes to its rescue. For, “ the completest 
happiness which can accrue to man henceforward will be derived 
from the intelligence of mankind as a whole, and from the multiple 

ways which man has discovered of attaining happiness •••For 

a long time to come, tlie intensest joy which man can know on earth 
will 1)6 derived from snpplenieniimj the ideals of Europe hy the ideals 
of Asia ," — says M. Romain Rolland in the Forerunners. And it is 
indeed in the East, especially in India that the ultimate principle on 
which world unity is to l)e broad based was first discovered. It is only 
the discerning minds that have already recognised the truth. India 
— the homeland of spirituality — has always occupied the status of the 
Teacher of humanity in religion and various otiior branches of knowl- 
edge, The great philosopher Mr. Cousin truly says: “When we 
read with attention tlie poetical and philosophical monument of the 
East, especially those of India, which are beginning to spread in 
Europe, wo discern there so many trutlis, and trutlis so profound and 
standing in so strong a contrast with those moan results which 
in these later days have satisfied European genius that we 
are tem])tod to bow the knee before the genius of the East, and 
see in that cradle of mankind tlio true home of philosophy.” The 
European culture has taught the people to think in terms of the people 
of France, the p3ople of England, the people of Germany, and so forth, 
and has thereby falsified all their professions of brotherhood and stood 
in the way of development of an international mind. But the glory 
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•of Indian philosophy and culture lies in the recognition of the oneness 

of humanity, the unity of soul the very democratic principle that 

eliminates all invidious distinction between man and man, nation and 
nation. There can absolutely be no room for the concession of equal 
rights andiprivileges to all irrespective of caste or creed, race or nationa- 
lity, unless the fundamental unity of the universe and for the matter 
of that, of humanity is recognised. The Vedanta has been proclaiming 
this lofty idealism from time immemorial and in this present age 
when the need for it has boon most urgently felt, it has come out with 
all the majesty and force of its universal principles and spiritual out- 
look to toll a death -knell to the conflicting interests of men and to 
furnish the basic ground for the establishment of human brotherhood 
on earth. 

Many great minds have grown weary of competition, this strugglet 
and brutality of this commercial civilisation and they are looking for- 
ward towards something bettor and nobler. ‘Modern Christianity has 
utterly failed to satisfy the pressing needs of the ago and the thoughtful 
men of the West find in our ancient philosophy, especially in the 
Vedanta, the new impulse of thought they are seeking, the very spiri- 
tual food and drink for which they are hungering and thirsting.* 
Swami Vivekananda pointed out in one of his lectures in India that 
the whole Western civilisation would crumble to pieces in tlio next 
fifty years if there were no spiritual foundation. “The rational West," 
ho said, “ is earnestly bent upon seeking out the rationality, the niison 

d'etre of all its philosophy and ethics They want soniotliing 

more than human sanction for ethical and moral codes to bo binding, 
they want some eternal principle of truth as the sanction of ethics. 
And where is that eternal sanction to bo found except in the Infinite 
Reality, that exists in you and in me and in all, in the self, in the soul. 
The infinite oneness of the soul is the eternal sanction of all morality, 
— that you and I are not only brothers but that you and I are really 
one. This is the dictate of Indian philosophy. This oneness is the 
rationale of all ethics and all spirituality. Europe wants it to-day 
just as much as our down- trodden masses do.” And it is not an 
exaggeration to state that unless this great principle is allowed to 
govern all the thoughts and activities of those so-called peace- maker 
of the world and unless all the social and political aspirations of 
humanity are moulded and shaped in the light of this Vodantic con- 
ception of the oneness of humanity, all attenipts for peace, however 
organised they may be, must prove futile. Diplomacy and political 
camouflage can never adjust liuraan relations and bestow lasting peace 
01. mankind. Monsieur Clomenceau, one of the political veterans of 
France disgusted with politics speaks out from his retirement 
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at the ripe old age of 80 in the utmost agony of his soul : “ No more 
-of politics ; don't talk of them. What does a man get out of it but 
ingratitude and grey hairs ? Look at me for instance. Politics is a curse 

Once for all I want to tell you that I am through with politics. 

Some people think there is glory in it. I will tell you what it is, 
politics. It’s rhubarb. Americans call it apple sauce. I call it rhu- 
barb. Because rhubarb is worse.” What a sweeping indictment 
against political life by a soul who has grown grey in it ! Ls it not 
still time that in the interest of peace and well-being of society, the 
entire mentality should be changed and orientated to the lofty ide- 
alism of the East ? Mr. Eileen Power s suggestions for the promotion 
of such a sense of brotherhood among men are indeed worthy of atten- 
tion : “ A sense of the solidarity of mankind is stimulated by the 
teaching of world history as well as by an insistence throughout 

upon social history Social history necessarily lays more stress than 

does political history upon the likeness of nations, upon their in- 
dependence, upon the debts which the civilisation of each owes to that 
of others.” He further adds that every one must be taught to treat 
a country not as an isolated planet moving through space and at 
intervals colliding disastrously with other planets ; but as part of 
a whole in which other nations are also parts. Besides, there must be^ 
a direct teaching in internationalism. ” We have, for example, ” says 
he, “ our Empire Day. Why not also our Humanity Day, celebrat- 
ing not merely the groat soldiers and sailors, who have been tlie glory 
of our nation, but all the greatmen who have conquered nature or 
disease, created beauty or won knowledge for the service of man- 
kind ?” 

These are indeed some of the most practical suggestions coming 
from the pen of one whom the study of history with all its bearings 
has enabled to rise above all racial or national prejudices and to 
embrace humanity as his own. History, as already stated, is one of 
the most humane of all studies, and as long as humanity shall last, it, 
if properly studied, shall continue to exercise its wholesome inlluence 
upon the alTairs of man. Is it not a pity that a boy or a girl wlio can 
reel off a long list of the wives of Henry VIII or of a host of other poli- 
tical figures of the different nationalities, stands sadly nonplussed 
when ho or she is asked to name the historic iiguros the figures that 
have proved real benefactors of humanity iii every age and clime the 
heroes who command the unstinted homage and admiration of humani- 
ty at largo ? The names of Machiavolli or Black Prince, Charlemagne 
or Salad in, Napoleon or Metternick are of far deeper interest to every 
student of history than those of Erasmus or Galileo. Froeboll or 
'Tolstoy, Buddha or Lao Tze ! And the reason is not far to seek. 
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This attitude of mind has been developed through a long-standing: 
educational policy that has subordinated the spiritual aspect of life to - 
the material interests of the people. And it is a sad truth that 
a mental turnover cannot bo expected to dawn all at once unless the 
human mind is trained to comprehend the spiritual values of human 
existence ; for it is only this kind of education that would emancipate 
the vision of man from its narrow surroundings, raise him far above 
the pettiness of racialism and teach him to think and feel himself to 
be an integral part of entire humanity. The Indian culture, ever 
since the dawn of its history, has accentuated this lofty principle and 
has again stood before the world with all its grace and beauty to spiri- 
tualise human relations. To bring about a fresh start, to ensure the- 
growth of an international mind, there must he renewed awakening 
of energy, vigorous upheavals which stimulate the will and break all 
obstacles into smithereens. Both the East and the West need such 
an awakening to the spiritual ideal : for to talk of peace and brother- 
hood without their proper implications is nothing short of blasphemy 

Some great minds have already shaken of tlioir age- worn concep- 
tions of human progress and have cauglit glimpses of a coming dawn 
of real peace and world unity on a basis of spiritual idealism. For 
says Ramain Rolland : “ Amid the warfare of the nations are being 

laid the foundations of spiritual peace between the nations like a 
light-house which reveals to widely separated vessels the distant haven 
where they will anchor side by side. The human mind has reached 
the gateway leading into a new road. The gateway is too narrow, and 
people are crushing one another as they endeavour to get through. 
But beyond it I see stretching the broad highway along which they 
will move and whore there is room for all. Amid the encircling 
horrors, the vision comforts me. My heart suffers, but my spirit sees 
the light.” If we really be sincere and act upon the universal spiri- 
tual ideal for the achievement of common good, the dreams of such 
visionaries, however chimerical they may seem at the present day, must 
materialise into action at no distant future. The human energy that 
is constantly being dissipated after tlie pursuit of material good and 
political rivalry, stands in the need of being mobilised and concen- 
trated upon the ideal of common jieace and happiness. Neither di- 
plomacy nor political hypocrisy has any scope in the sacred task of 
peace- making. It is only sincerity and sacrifice that must be the 
guiding force in the re-shaping of human destiny. And if we 
sincerely crave for peace and liarmony, equality and fraternity, we 
must develop an international mind through the assimilation of the 
Lcred lessons the history teaches to mankind. Lot the League or the 
Pact-makers profit by the teachings of history and guide and shape 
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their aspirations accordingly. And we doubt not if history is studied 
with its deeper implications and the peace^makers take full cognisance 
of the spiritual values of life in all their schemes for the adjustment 
of human relations, the question of peace and brotherhood would no 
long be the figment of an idle brain but be tkfait accompli at no dis- 
tant date. 


SPIRITUALITY AND THE PROBLEM OF BREAD 
By K. C. B. 

Many a reader may be surprised at the title of this article* 
Nothing seems to be more vulgar than to talk of bread in discussing 
matters spiritual. lias it not been said that money is the root of all 
evil and that the first duty of all spiritually minded people is to turn 
away from all thoughts of bread ? Yet one should do well to remem- 
ber the beautiful parable in the Upanishads wherein a great truth 
is brought home to Svetaketu by means of fasting. Svetaketu did not 
take any food for full fifteen days and then went to his father who 
asked him to recite the Rik, Yajus and Sama Mantrams. “They do no 
longer reveal themselves to me/’ said Svetaketu. Then his father 
asked him to take some food. Svetaketu did so and came back to hie 
father. Now he could solve every problem which his father wanted 
him to solve. Thus the father illustrated to Svetaketu the close 
interrelation between physical nourishment and the powers of the 
mind. When wo talk of a people or of humanity, wo are always 
concerned with " embodied ” souls. So in discussing spirituality in 
relation to a people or a nationality, it would not be quite correct to 
ignore entirely the material cage in which the soul is imprisoned for 
the time being at any rate. It may net therefore be so fantastic to 
correlate spirituality with the problem of the bread. It has been said 
that the poverty of the poor is, in a quite literal sense, their destruc- 
tion. “ The study of the causes of poverty,” wrote the groat 
economist Marshall, “ is the study of the causes of the degradation 
of a large part of mankind.” It is admitted on all hands that India is 
at present one of the poorest countries in the world. It exports coolies 
to bear the whiteman’s burden of ‘ opening’ and ‘ developing ’ new 
countries — it is the country where half the population live beneath 
the subsistence level and where famine and epidemics take the 
maximum toll. What has been the result of this extreme poverty ? 
Has it or has it not degraded the whole population ? Some people 
seem to have doubts about it. There are many who think that India 
is the ancient home of spirituality — that though the people may have 
lost economic prosperity, the moral and spiritual wealth is ever on the 
3 & 4 
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increase. Have not our ancient sages preached with fervour the ideal 
of poverty? Has it not been said that the men who wear loin cloth 
are the only happy men on the face of the earth ? So, if 150 million 
people are able to put on only loin cloth and can provide only one or 
halt a meal a day (albeit it be by necessity and not by choice), has 
there not been a real e« masse achievement of spirituality ? The 
answer is most decisively in tho negative. Spirituality, if anything, 
must be indicative of strength— it must signify tho power to rise 
above all temporal powers and not bo crushed under them. Yet it is 
the latter that is happening in India, however much wo may boast of 
our spiritual superiority over tho West. If you consider tho 
masses, they are simply being ground between the nether stone of 
ignorance and superstition and tho upper stone of exploitation by the 
few. Tho economic condition of the masses is becoming worse day by 
day. This is not mere oonjocture as some die-hard oflicial economists 
would have us beliovo. Prof. C. N. Vakil lately proved in the 
columns of the Young India that according to alt statistical calcu- 
lations tho economic condition of tho country is steadily deteriorating. 
Where is the spirituality in a iieoplo who cannot clothe and food 
themselves, who have to spend their meagre income on toddy and 
hemp to forgot tho miseries of their existence ? 

Tho plight of tho English-educated few amongst tlio Indians is 
no better than that of the illiterate masses. The following appeared 
in tho Statesman of March 29, 1928. Youn;i Tkiujali’s Tiayic 
Death : Unemployment Echo “ A patliotic story was told at tho 
Coroner’s Court in connexion witli an inquest into tho circumstances 
surrounding the death of Mrityuujay Sil (30), of llamhagan Branch 
Lane, Calcutta, of opium poisoning on March 14. It was stated that 
Mrityunjay lost his employment shortly after his marriage about a 
year ago. Ho wont out daily in search of a jol) but in vain. In tho 
meantime, the family, wliich was large, was faced with starvation 
and every day his mother pressed him to secure employment. After 
sometime, ho began to go out daily at 10 o’clock and return at 6, 
giving bis mother to understand that he had obtained a situation. As 
a matter of fact, ho had spent tliis period in making an unsuccessful 
hunt for employment. On Marcli 14, ho was found lying ill in his 
room. He could hardly siwak but his motlior gathered from 
him that lie had taken opium. Ho was immediately removed to 
hospital where ho died shortly after his admission. A letter 
was found in his handwriting, which contained the confession 
that, having failed to secure employment and being unalile to 
hear the sight of his family’s privations, ho had poisoned himself. 

A verdict of suicide was returned.” This account appeared in an 
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« obscure corner of a daily newspaper ; but probably it does give a 
bettor idea of the actual condition of the middle classes than the most 
sombre array of statistics. Just as one single tumour may be the 
outward indication of the poisoning of the whole organic system, so one 
single suicide of the above description may be the indication of a 
malady that is eating into the vitals of our social system. The unfor- 
tunate fact is it not only * may be’ but actually ‘ is If there was 
•one Mrityunjay who actually committed suicide, there are thousands 
of Mrityunjayas who think that life is an unbearable burden — who 
have neither the courage to live nor the courage to die. Our condition 
is one of “ death in life” in the words of Coleridge or one of Living 
Death in the words of Mahatma Gandhi. One fails to see any 
■spirituality in this condition — it is neither spirituality nor materi- 
alism, it is “ Tamas ” pure and simple. 

What then must we do? If the people are to regain their 
powers of the body, of the mind and of the spirit, they must have 
food to eat. Again, this food was snatched away from their mouth 
because they had lost all spiritual and physical qualities. Verily, we 
are in the midst of a most vicious circle a people could ever be in. 
Poverty, moral degradation, foreign subjugation have all combined to 
form a morass in which the whole population is sinking deeper and 
deeper. There is a class of people who think that no improvement is 
possible till the country has shaken oil the foreign yoke. Everything 
depends on the solution of the political question. On the other 
hand one can as well argue that it is impossible to improve 
the political condition unless there is an intense desire in the 
liearts of tlie whole iiopulation for the attainment of freedom. This 
desire cannot grow unless and until the people i>ossess a minimum 
•standard of education, morality and economic well-being. The saddest 
tragedy of an ignorant life is that the sufferer himself can never realise 
the misery of it— lie can never perceive the necessity of a change. 
Again, there is no courage and dash in a people living below the sub- 
sistence level, and oven if they have momontary visions of freedom, 
they cannot overcome their lethargy and work incessantly for the 
attainment of the goal. The situation is thus a most complex and 
•critical one. There is obviously an impasse. 

When such a crisis faces a nation, there is but ouo remedy. That 
remedy is to appeal to the God in man to rouse himself to dispel 
doubt and despair. The fall of the people began with the loss of spiri- 
tuality. A false ideal of wordly renunciation did also probably play 
an important part. Tiie philosophy of inaction or turning away from 
the weary walk of life found a most ready response in the hearts of 
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men whom a tropical and enervating climate does incessantly incline* 
towards passivity and idleness. To fight this deadly disease nothing 
is more necessary than a preaching of the philosophy of Action or 
Karma Yoga. The great and eternal truths that impart strength 
anil courage must bo taught anew so as to breathe new fire and glow 
in the dying embers of spirituality in the people. Preaching from the 
texts is of no use ; preaching to be of any use must be done through 
life. This preaching has already begun and we can already see the 
new ferment in national life. Those who think that religion has no 
place in politics hold an absurd position* If the body is already in 
bondage what is it that must revolt and throw off the yoke ? It is 
undoubtedly the spirit. The soul is always free, and it can as well 
free the body whenever it wan*ts to. Soul force is the ultimate force- 
that overcomes all resistance. So, awake, arise and stop not till the- 
goal is reached. 


INDIAN METAPHYSICS 
By K. S. Bamaswami Sastri^ B.A.y B^L. 

Chapter I: Introduction 

“How charming is divine philosophy! 

Not harsh and crabbed as some dull fools suppose, 

But musical as is Apollo’s lute. 

And a perpetual feast of noctared sweets where no crude 
surfeit reigns.” — Milton. 

No subject in the world is or can bo more fascinating than a 
study of the evolution of Indian Metaphysics. To Indian philosophy 
may well be applied the description regarding the Mahabharata ; What 
is elsewhere is here and what is not hero is nowhere else ; — 

Indian philosophy is subtle enough to 

task the acutost minds and has at the same time a practical and 
pragmatic value as it is well and wisely related to ethics and religion. 
Professor Das Gupta says well : “ Philosophy owes its origin to the 
deep-seated human longing after some transcendent finality and philo- 
sophy must bo expected to satisfy this longing by ennobling and 
elevating humanity to its high moral and spiritual destiny.” This 
function is most amply fulfilled by Indian philosophy. We can 
realise this if we have a grip of its central doctrines and see the- 
wonderful pageant of its procession through the ages. Its 
bewildering variety which is however only the rich blossoming of a 
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«c«Dtral unity of life, its history extending over millennia, and its 
subtlety and complexity are such as may well daunt the most subtle 
-and soaring intellects. It has of late been studied and expounded by 
many able men without and within India. This is a suitable occasion 
to sum up the studies of Indian Metaphysics and present in a brief 
form its orderly evolution. 

The Indian philosophy, like the fabled Minervn of Greek mytho- 
logy, was born in full panoply and with regal mien. It was the 
science of sciences (adhyatma vidya vidyanani--'9jA the Gita says) and 
was the sun of the solar system of the Indian culture. It was a home- 
grown plant and was not a borrowed possession. Its distinction was 
that it was in vital alliance with religion and with ethics, and pro- 
foundly affected individual and social life. It sought the inner light 
and then, having found it, illumined by its aid the outer life. It has 
been decried as it is not pure speculation and has set pragmatic and 
spiritual values before its gaze. But it seems to mo that this trait 
is not strength and not its weakness. In India philosophy is not a 
theory but is a sadJiana, It has been further said that it is pessimis- 
tic. This again is an unfounded charge. Professor Bosanquet says • 
‘*I believe in optimism but I add that no optimfsim is worth its salt 
that does not go all the way with pessimism and arrive at a point 
beyond it.*’ It is in this sense that Indian philosophy is pessimistic 
and yet optimistic. Professor Das Gupta has well shown “this opti- 
mistic nature of the Indian temparement”. It alone has realised and 
revealed the core of Ananda (Bliss) in the sheath of evanescence. 

Thus Indian Metaphysics is rooted in morality and blossoms in 
philosophic truth and bears the fruit of God-realisation. Morality 
and philosophy and religion are various aspects of at-one-ment with 
the universe. Philosophy deals with universal values, and Beligion 
deals with absolute values and reveals the relation of souls and the 
universe to the First and Supreme Causes of All and links them up to 
Him in the unity of love or in perfect identity. Thus metaphysics is 
the liberator of the Infinite in the Finite. The Bible says : “Know the 
Truth and the Truth will make you free*” I shall show how this 
function is adequately performed by Indian Metaphysics. 

Chapter II : The Sources of Indian Metaphysics 

Tho eternal source of Indian Metaphysics is the Eternal Veda. It 
is not necessary for me to go in this work into the vexed question 
about the date of the Veda, Max Muller says : “Every verse, nay 
•avery word in them, is an authentic document in the history of the 
greatest empire, the empire of the human mind, as established in the 
vitoond millennium B.G.” The researches of Lokamanya B. G. Tilak 
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have pushed back the date by some more millennia. As I am con* 
cerned only with the metaphysical ideas, it is enough for me to state^ 
here that the Hindus believe the Vedas to be the eternal scripture^ 
and to have been taught by God for the salvation of humanity. 

The Vedas 

Though to the Western savants and critics the Vedas are the 
babblings of infant humanity groping towards the light, the Hindu 
thinkers as well as the ordinary Hindu people have regarded the* 
Vedas as revelation and the Vedic sages as the revealers of the 
Eternal Truth and the transmitters of the eternal tradition. An ex- 
position of orthodox Hindu philosophy will bo incomplete if this view 
of the authority of Sabda or Sruti.i.e.t the Vedas is ignored or is 
damned with faint praise. The Hindu philosophers alone have been 
able to reconcile revelation and reason and thus a rational account of 
revelation and a revelatory view of the real place of reason in lifo‘ 
and superlife. 

In regard to the religion of the Rig Veda wo have had a great deal of 
mutually destructive interpretations. Some savants call it the wor- 
ship of the powers of Nature. Some call it “an allegorical representa- 
tion of the attributes of the Supreme Deity.” Yet others seek to find 
secret doctrines and mystic philosophies there. The key to the 
Rig Veda must be sought within itself and in the Upanishads and it 
is indisputably apparent there. The Rig Veda declares in I, 1G4, 4C : 
^ — (fit is one : The sagos describe it variously). It 

is the various partial manifestations of the Supremo Godhead — whether 
they are thirty three or more — that are hymned in the Rig Veda while 
the Upanishads reveal the nature and essence of the Supreme God- 
head. 

Dr. Radakrishnan and others follow the Western savants in 
calling the Vedic sages as primitive poetic souls. No one can disprove 
such a theory but it would have been in a book by an Indian philoso- 
pher to affirm that all schools of Indian philosophy unite in regarding* 
the sages as the seers and revealers of Eternal Truth. The Rig Veda 
reveals according to them not **the process af God-making in the* 
factoiy of man’s mind” but the process of tlie self-revelation of God to 
man through the eternal sounds of scriptures. The Rig Veda reveals 
not polytheism or syncretism or henotheism (a word coined by Profes- 
sor Max Muller) but the highest aspects of the Hindu religion in all 
its compositeness, though the systematisations of the religion came* 
later on. We find in it not merely monotheism but monism, i.e., the* 
realisation of the Blissfull Absolute which is the Oversoul of all. 
Human thought has not yet climbed higher than the height of the** 
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golden declaration—^ ?Ra%. Professor MaxMuller has 

well said in his Six Systems of Indian Philosophy: ''In faoti the 
Vedio poets had arrived at a conception of the Godhead which was 
reached once more by some of the Christian philosophers at Alexandria! 
but which even at present is beyond the reach of many who call them- 
selves Christians.” 

In the Vedas we find clear references to the caste system and to 
the doctrines of Karma and Metempsychosis, and to the doctrines 
of Heaven and Hell, though it is the fashion of Western savants and 
their Eastern followers and admirers to deny these palpable facts. I 
have dealt with these questions elsewhere and refrain from going into 
them here from fear of undue elaboration. Dr. Radakrishnan and 
other scholars in India subscribe to the theories propounded by Western 
scholars about these matters, about Aryans and Dasyus, and about 
other matters of Western speculation. Dr. Radakrishnan thinks that 
the Atharva Veda represents aboriginal witchcraft and demonology 
absorbed by the Aryan faith ! To him "the religion of the Yajur Veda 
is a mechanical sacerdotalism.” lie asserts': " A rigid soul-deadening 
commercialist creed based on a contractual motive took the place of the 
simple devout religion of the Vedas.” We find in his book and other 
modern Indian works the^cheap and stale Western gibes at Brahminical 
priestcraft. But it is enough to say that these theories and guesses 
are not the Indian views. They are not the views of the great 
thinkers of India’s past or the bulk of the thinkers in India today. 
All the Vedas are primarily devoted to the revelation of the Supreme 
realisable in nature and in man, whatever other things they contain ; 
because they seek to meet in a manifold way the manifold needs and 
d(Mirea and aspirations of the hi^an spirit. The Gita says 

and also ^ • — (The Vedas have the Gunas as 

their object ; I alone am revealed by all the Vedas). After such a 
declaration by the divine lips, we do not want the mock^jg theories 
of mere men. I have already referred to the Rig Veda declaration 
and may also refer hero to the Atharva Veda declaration (X, 8, 13) : 

“The lotus flower with nine doors, 

Bound with tricoloured strands 
What wonder resides within it 
That the Brahman- k no wers enjoy,” 


The Philosophy of the Upanishads 

In the Upanishads we find the sublimest of the spiritual ideas of 
the world. They clearly proclaim the One, Eternal, Infinite Supreme 
Godhead and desoribe it in terms ol fervid rapture, I shall not 
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diflousd here whether they iaoaloate Monism or Dualism or Pluralism* 
They elaborate the great truth already declared in the Big Veda, 
{Eham Sat Vipra Bahvdha Vadanti), They take us from the 
outward self to Immanence, and Transcendence and eventually to the 
Absolute. They lead us to a realisation of the Eternal Sachchidananda 
(Being, Consciousness and Bliss), They analyse the three recurrent 
states of our consciousness and show how our true self is separate 
from them and shines with a steady unvarying light above all limita- 
tions of time and space and causation. The self is not an emptiness or 
an abstraction but the deepest and widest and highest consciousness. 
Its imniediacy in pure experience is a matter of self-realisation. The 
Upanishads work out clearly the concepts of Brahman and Atman. It 
is not possible to discuss the great Mahavakijas or supreme spiritual 
utterances contained in the Upanishads. They enable us to reach that 
unity which unifies and transcends the dichotomy of subject and object. 
This is a spiritual fact which has to be discerned and realised spiri- 
tually. Jnana is the name given in the Upanishads to such spiritual 
discernment and realisation* The Absolute cannot be reached by the 
senses or hy the mind. 

The Upanshads teach further that Brahman is both the material 
cause and the efficient cause of the universe. They state that 
It alone existed at the beginning," that " It created Itself by itself," 
and that " It created the world and entered into it.*' The inter- 
relation of the real unity with the apparent plurality is brought home 
to us by many symbols and images in the Upanishads. No school of 
Hindu thought — leaving Buddhism apart — declares the world to bo an 
illusion. The search and attainment of the Blissful Absolute is the 
supreme glory of the Upanishads — a glory which they share with no 
other sources of Truth in the universe. A. B. Keith says well in his 
Sankhya System: "The Upanishads are essentially devoted to 
the discover of the Absolute, and diverse as are the forms which the 
Absolute may take, they do not abandon the search, nor do they allow 
that no such Absolute exists.*’ 

Dr, Radhakrishnan says : " The Upanishads do not support an 
abstract conception of the ultimate reality. Their philosophy is not 

so muchamonism asan adwaitism (not two- ness) While 

it denies duality, it does not affirm that all things could be dissolved 
into one except in a figurative sense.** This shows as much confusion 
of thought and language as the great scholar Thibaut's statement in 
his translation of the Vedanta Sutras that there are passages in the 
Upanishads " whose decided tendency is to represent Brahman as 
transcending all qualities, as one undijferentiated mass of impersonal 
. ntelligence** Brahman is not regarded as an abstraction or as a masa 
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*of uadifferentiated intelligeace in the Upanishads at all. The 
highest Upanishadio thought does not approximate Brahman to » 
’kind of spiritual nebula ! Dr. Badhakrishnan detects some subtle 
difference between monism and adwaitism. On the other hand the 
Upanishadic declaration is elcam eva advitiyam (one only and without 
.a second). There is not a mere figurative dissolution of the many 
into one. The affirmation of the phenomenal and relative 
[vyavaharika) reality of the many and of the absolute and noumenal 
reality of the One is the highest Upanishadic declaration. Brahman 
is One and there is nothing but Brahman. It is not correct to call it 
*'an undifferentiated mass of impersonal intelligence.*’ It is beyond all 
names and forms and transcends the categories of space and time and 
•causation. But it is not an abstraction, because it is a realisation 
:and whatever is a realisation cannot be called a mere abstraction* 
There is a stage or plane or level or type or grade of experience which is 
beyond what is known as the Tripiiti or Triad of Knower, Knowledge, 
and Known. We must use in regard to it any words which savour of 
the phenomenal world. The nearest approach to a description of its 
nature and being is contained in the famous description Sachchida* 
nanda. It is clear that Dr. Badhakrishnan and others are raising 
and laying a ghost when they intend that Brahman is an abstrac- 
tion. Dr. Badakrishnan is involved in a hopeless attempt to 
reconcile Vedanta and Bergsonism in an illogical manner by saying 
iihat " within the Absolute wo have real growth, creative evolution’* 
(Volume I, page 198). The doctrine of the experience as the One Self 
is not pantheism because pantheism excludes transcendence ; it is not 
idealism but it does not say that the world is a mental creation but 
affirms the relative and phenomenal reality of mind and matter and 
declares also that the Absolute is above and beyond mind and matter 
:and is the one and only true existence ; it is not correctly describable 
as monism, because this word has become associated with the theory 
that the universe is an evolution of a material substance whose 
derivatives are matter and mind. It affirms that there is a supreme 
.plane of absolute realisation of the One Brahman as Sachchidananda. 
I shall go more fully into this question later on in this work. 

Let no one imagine for a moment that such an exalted view of 
reality could find no place for devotion or duty or altruism. The 
Upanishads are the source of all the mantras and the cults of later 
Hinduism and emphasise in unmistakable terms the need for 
adoration of God and the imperativeness of His Grace. They 
declare also that only one who is sinless and who is pure and devoted 
to his duty and who lives a life of service and self-saorifioe and 
renunciation can attain true devotion to God and reach that high 
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level of Jnana or meditation and wisdom which will bring to us the* 
realisation of the Absolute. Dr. Badhakrishnau says well : ** The ideal 
of ethics is Self-realisation.'* Let no one stigmatise this view aa 
selfishness. The self meant in the phrase Self-realisation " is that 
Supreme height of being which is the culmination of all purity, all 
love, and all wisdom. Morality is thus a means and not an end — 
a noble means to the noblest end. Dr. Badhakrishnan says well : A 
life of reason is a life of unselfish devotion to the world.*' I would 
add that a ilife of unselfish devotion to the world leads to a life of 
unselfish devotion to God which loads to a life of ceaseless meditation 
on God which leads to the highest realisation of God as Self and of 
Self as God. Dr. Badhakrishnan says : “ The end of religion is the 
transcendence of religion. Ideal religion overcomes the duality with 
which it stiarts. Beligious worship starts with fear, passes through 
reverence, love and communion with the eternal, and culminates in the 
ecstatic life, where God and the soul melt into each other. Beligious 
worship has to bo accepted until the perfect condition is reached." 
The perfection is in the turiya state or the state of transcendental 
intuition where wo realise the Absolute. This state is apprehended 
in dim and imperfect way in the following fine passage in Baron Von 
Hegel’s Eternal Life, where he speaks of trance conditions which 
appear to the experiencing soul, in proportion to their concentration, 
as timeless, /.<?., as non-successive, simultaneous, hence as eternal..* 
The eternity of the soul is not hero a conclusion drawn from the 
apparent God-likeness in other respects, of the soul when in this 
condition, but the eternity, on the contrary, is the very centre of the 
experience itself, and is the chief inducement to the soul for holding 
itself to be divine. The soul’s immortality cannot bo experienced 
in advance of death, whilst its eternity, in the sense indicated, is or 
seems to bo directly experienced in such ‘ this life ’ states. Hence 
the belief in immortality is here derivative, that in eternity is 
primary." 

1 must here atop my attempt to compress and express the wonder- 
ful doctrine of the Upanishads, Strangely enough Dr. Badhakrishnan 
says : Its (Upanishad’s) weakness lies in the fact that this synthesis 

is achieved not so much by explicit reason as by intuition." To 
arrive at this view after exalting intuition over reason and asserting 
the unfitness of reason to realise the Absolute is to let one's exposition 
go up like a rooket and come down like a stick. While the Upani- 
shads are founded on the Yedio doctrines of ritual and prayer and 
devotion and take them towards their natural goal and fruition in the* 
doctrine of the realisation of the Absolute, Dr. Badhakrishnan is in 
this fact a “ temporising He says : ** They began as a movement 
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towards the liberation of the individual from the shackles of 
authority and excessive conventionalism. They ended in rivetting old 
chains. Instead of establishing new values for life, they tended to- 
propagate the traditional one." This view is a mere echo of Western 
criticism. Dr. Badhakrishnah proceeds to' say : The lofty idealism 

of the Upanishads did not realise itself as a popular movement. It 

never influenced society as a whole It was an age of spiritual 

contradiction and chaos. The teaching of the Upanishads became so 
flexible as to embrace within it the most diverse forms of doctrine' 
from a refined idealism to a crude idolatry. The result was that the* 
higher religion was swamped by the lower.” This is a thoroughly 
wrong and unhistorical estimate. TheUpanishadic thought permeated 
the entire Hindu Society. There was neither contradiction nor 
chaos but a graduated ascent. The higher religion, instead of being 
swamped by the lower, sweetened and uplifted and transformed the 
lower. 

Dr. Badhakrishnan was evidently swept out of his earlier mood by 
the tyranny of Western scholarship and by a love of antithesis and 
paradox and epigram. He says that a revolt was inevitable against 
the Upanishadic muddle, that the Buddhists and the Jainas and the 
Charvakas led a kind of radical revolt while the Bhagavad Gita led a 
kind of conservative revolt, in the company of the later Upanishads. 
He says : “ It may be that these radical and conservative protests 
against the religion as it prevailed in the post- Upanishadic period were 
formulated in different parts of the country, Buddhism and Jainism 
in the oast and Bhagavad Gita in the west, the ancient stronghold ot 
the Vedic religion. It is to this period of intellectual ferment, revolt 
and reconstruction that wo now pass." There is a school of thinkers 
today who think that the future is always bettor than the past and, 
the presenti just as there was a school of thinkers who held that the 
past is greater than the present and the future. Dr. Badhakrishnan 
wishes to be on the side of the future as against the past. It is, first 
of all, incorrect history to treat the Gita as belonging to the same 
time as Buddhism, Further, in the life of a nation’s thought there are 
backward as well as forward movements. Buddhism was a revolt 
against caste and ceremonialism and dug its own grave by attacking, 
also the finer aspects of Vedic religion and even negating God. But 
the Gita is, and has always been, rightly regarded as a fulfilment and. 
synthesis of Vedic and especially Upanishadic thought. 

(To be continued) 



WHERE ARE WE? 

Svami Nirlepananda 

1 

Tagore in one of hia superb Bengali songs has very straighlifpr- 
"wardly put the query — Lo! the Great Day is at our doors, but where 
is Ind ? As a matter of fact this forms one of the most acid and 
•crucial questions to ask ourselves at this present moment of living 
universal history. 

From many a city political platform has this line been sung in 
a most touching and mournful choir-note. Amidst electricities, 
wirelesses, race-courses, cinemas, theatres, finely executed horse and 
human dances with their allied amusements, filtered tap- water, capti- 
vating trade-firms, aeroplanes, automobiles, buses, frequent panics and 
high-road accidents, constant commotions, mass productions, horse 
and electric street-cars, rickshaws, art galleries, universities, muse- 
ums, Gothic arches, columns and other styles of architectural monu- 
ments, dockyards and mills, spaciously lawnod and graceful official 
and non-official series of buildings (leaving out of consideration of 
course the dirty and immoral hovels of the darkly contoured slum- 
quarters which are just hidden patch-spots in the moon-like faces of 
cities) and a constantly moving mass of temporising hotel-spenders, 
excitement-kept- up rabbles whose solo interest is dissipation, — one is 
apt to be thoroughly enchanted, mesfinerised as it were by the magic- 
wand of a classical deity. The artificial glamour of a city-civilisation 
is apt to mislead us and bring in wrong impressions about the true 
state of affairs. But not certainly in all cases. It could not cheat 
a General Booth who had the stout heart to catch glimpses of Darkest 
England amidst the surface illuminations of British cities. He had 
trained his eyes to detect the reality amidst all onmehsing masquerades. 
That was just because he had a good amount of real education in him 
which ought to mean an expansion of heart. And his spirit worked 
undaunted. He was instrumental in creating all over the world gra- 
dually a net- work of institutions filled with a band of sincere, 
•disciplined workers fired with what is now known as Salvation Army 
ideals and methods. 

It is far from us to minimise city-workers for the uplift of the 
mass of sunken Indian humanity. Cites have played in our ancient 
culture-history quite an imporliaut part. They have been the repo- 
sitories 0 knowledge, trade and fine arts. Outside pushes and 
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onward blows from their quarter have set whole villages astir. Villagers 
have very often received the stimulus of progressive idealism from 
them. Ideas have radiated and diffused from these live -barometers. 
Bharatavarsha's past was intimately oonneoted and shaped by some of 
these famous city-centres — all very active and living factors — Purusha- 
purai Takshashila, Mulasthanapura, Kapilavastu, Kusinara, Indrapras- 
tha. Jaipur, Ayodhya, Mathura, Brindavan, Varanashi, Prayaga, Gaya, 
Vaisali, Pataliputra, Kanoj, Malwa, Kamarupa, Nalanda, Champa, 
Tamralipta, Pratisthana, Nasik, Mangalore, Cranganore, Madura or 
the Southern Mathura, Kanchi, Kalyana, Badami, Mamallapura, 
Tamraparni — and a host of others. As a matter of fact, magnificent , 
cultured cities with a constantly moving population are not altogether 
new features in our land. Material improvements and a thousand 
and one facilities, comforts, amusements, etc., have naturally been on 
the increase as inevitable time-processes. As a nation we have boldly 
to welcome them. It would not do to nervously shake before these 
in unbeseeming awe and stupefaction. We must practically exemplify 
our inner capacities for a timely adjustment before the ever increas- 
ing onrush of the outside world. If it lies within our power, let us 
hail the day when like modern Japan we are able to extend benefits 
of education, sanitation, electricity, telephone, etc., to remotest 
villages. That day when we will be in a position to show beseeming 
practical concern for the uplift of the distant village ploughboy, 
will be decidedly a red-letter day again in our national upheaval. 
Each and every life has its distinct function to fulfil in the social 
totality. For we must not forget to remember the glory that was 
India's. In our present morbidity and extreme lethargic tempera* 
ment we are apt to overlook the secret of India's past pro-eminence. 
Indian civilisation extended zealously its light and culture ages after 
ages successively over the Eastern Seas to Java and Borobudour 
( — Vara Buddha) ^ to the Mediterranean seaboards, to Mesopotamia, 
Central and Eastern Turkistan, Khotan, Tibet, China, Japan, Korea 
and other lands. In all these definite points of extra- Indian terri- 
torial jurisdictions one may, if he so likes, still tap and examine the 
huge mass of materials, — tangible, concrete evidences unearthed, 
which all testify to the happy blending in the Indian temperament of 
a collateral, twin spirit of intense rest and inte7ise activity. It was 
an undying, rare sort of union accomplished on the Indian soil. The 
Vedas are our sole solace so far as the prehistoric or early historic 
periods of the extension of Indian civilisation is concerned. For tha 
earliest strata, linguistic evidences must suffice under present circum- 
stances. A comparative study of Hebraic and Avestic literatures 
reveal points of contact. For the next age, remains of Mesopotamian 
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.art treasures, a few fragmentary early inscriptions like that of Boghaz 
Kuii, Egyptian monuments and archmologioal traces, Greco-Boman 
lifceratures, Saracenic culture-monuments, — all give us distinct traces 
•of a healthy interchange of ideas and commodities between India and 
abroad. Indian civilisation and culture was a unique union of the 
eternal polarities of life, — at one end extremely pragmatic and at 
another, scrupulously idealistic. Perhaps it alone amidst the brilliant 
galaxy of ancient races showed to humanity the necessity of utilizing 
to our utmost gain the respective times at our disposal by dividing 
and sub-dividing them arithmetically into minutest scientific units 
like Palas, Amipalas, Vipalas, Supalas, etc. That was for the 
ordinary world. For the limited few again, it tauglit and enunciated 
still fuller schemes for merging completely one’s mind in an ocean of 
transcendental realisation beyond name, form, space and time. The 
Indian yogis were too cautious to throw broadcast ideas of absolute 
continence and renunciation all too cheaply and indiscriminately. 
Later Buddhism and pseudo-Vaishnavism did this mistake in the too 
sacred name of religion and the result was our racial downfall. Some 
of the ancient Eastern Empires as well as the hegemony of Rome had 
to dig their own graves amidst a rank moral degradation. From 
a particular point of view Sahajiya Buddhism and a rotten Tantrikism 
stand condemned in bringing about a lamentable social enervation. 
But so long Indian civilisation could maintain its integrity and 
smilingly face all manners of external attacks just because it had 
evolved a strong ground of excellent moral adjustment. It liad put 
the highest credit and fame most unstintedly upon perfect morality 
and the ideal was ever kept at a high pitch, above everything. 
Nihsreyas or Moksha or Nivritti Mary a was ever for the few. Com- 
monly Trivarga — Dharma, Artha and Kama^ — the trio were to bo 
pursued, to begin with. Swami Vivekananda clearly pointed out 
this distinction in his original Bengali thesis, — The East and the West, 
It is decidedly foolish or at best a very lamentable dearth of real 
knowledge which constantly dins into our ears that this land has been 
■ruined for its tenets of Vairagyam, To a student of ancient Indian 
culture it is a piece of scandalous lie. Extreme slothfulness and avoid- 
ance of labour were never in India mistaken for genuine spirituality. 
Look at the repeated, strong counsels of Sri Krishna to Prince Arjuna to 
be up and doing and fight out the enemy. Abhyudaya or worldly pre- 
eminence or progress was to be pursued. 

II 

krom talks on towns and our race-ideals let us come dowm to the 
lower level and face real India. We cannot forget the fact that our life 
and blp'-d, our real kith and kin are really in the cottages however 
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much we may try to avoid their contact. Our dilapidated and 
^disease-stricken villages are no longer thriving and smiling but very 
fast fading and dying away before our very eyes. And we are repeat- 
ing a pseudo-fatalistic philosophy, Krishna taught us activity. We 
have too easily forgotten it. The West has taken it up. For our 
downfall and abjectly miserable condition we are entirely to be 
blamed. We have allowed our fair fields to bo exploited by foreigners 
and are now ourselves crying piteously for food. Even Western histo- 
rians have informed us that as late as 1813 India maintained its fame 
of wealth so far as Indians themselves were concerned. In fact, it 
still forms the merry exploiter's raw-material-supplying arena and a 
much-covoted dumping ground. At the beginning of the last century 
the British Admiralty placed its orders for battleships at the skilful 
hands of Indian shipbuilders of Bombay. We leave out of count of 
course India’s good name for being internally a veritable El Dorado 
as mentioned by ancient extra-Indian historians. 

Ninety- three per cent, of India’s total population live in villages. 
8o far as Bengal is situated lot us call out some staggering, statistical 
figures. Our study of a single province as a typical example illus- 
trating the condition of the whole country will suffice. It will serve 
as a finguro-post in pointing out the true track we are in. Roughly 
speaking the first traces of malaria in Bengal come under living old 
memory. 

In this province ninety-three per cent, of people again depend on 
-agriculture. The recent Tenancy legislation is of vital importance to 
real Bengal. According to Sir P. C. Roy it has put unjust powers at 
the hands of Zamindars and other middlemen. Finally, it will 
enhance merely the misery of tlic ryots. But there are also some who 
hold the opinion that, whatever may be the vacant and absurd dream 
of equalisation of property from the camp of so-called sociologists, the 
Bengal Tenancy Act has l)eQn after all very equitable to all impartial 
judges, inspite of the one-sided tenant-sponsors. Do you moau to say 
that the largo sums invested by the Zamindars and middle classes 
will not fetch any preference or privilege ? The hard labour of the 
ryot has its own value, an immense one, no doubt* But the financiers 
are not to bo neglected. The preforoncos granted to the Zamindars, 
do not appear to be an injustice, when the question of transference or 
sale of land comes up. Our illitorate, low casto ryots very often show 
want of worldly wisdom. In cases of a marriage or Sradh in the 
family they are sometimes most thriftlessly seen to mortgage their 
landed properties at exorbitant interests. To spend more tlian what 
one can afford to do on such social occasions is anything but desirable. 
I doubt whether the unreserved right of sale of lands of all kinds 
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granted to the ryots by the present piece of legislation, will ultimately 
come to their advantage. (But by the way, much also can be said 
against the doctrine of eternal minordom on the part of the ryots. 
The right to commit mistakes paves the way sometimes to a right use 
of prerogatives). The Santhals and other aboriginal races have been^ 
denied such rights by the law. And it still rightly continues in^ 
vogue. 

As circumstances stand now the proportion of cultivated land is- 
por capita 1} Bighas. The total amount of the ryots’ debts have 
come up to nearly sixty crores of rupees. Our average longevity is* 
twenty-two years and seven months. Two boys out of every three 
have invariably some pliysical ailment. This is the sad extremity 
at which we have arrived. Out of Bengal Governments* total net 
income of about eleven crores nearly two crores and twenty lacs come 
from Excise* The educational expense per head per annum amounts 
to five annas and one pice, for health— three pice, for agriculture — two 
pice, and for industry, — one pice. The total provincial police expense 
cornea up to nearly two crores per annum ! And it is useful to re- 
member in this connection that Bengal’s total population is four 
crores and sixty-six lacs. 

Tliero are certain staggering disease deatli-toll figures. Deaths 
from Malaria, — two persons per minute, from Pneumonia, — one per 
three minutes, from Pthysis — one per four minutes, from Dysentery, — 
one per five minutes, from Cholera, — one per five minutes, from 
Puerperal diseases, — one per eight minutes, from Tetanus, — one per 
fifteen minutes, from Kala-Azar, — one per half an hour, from 
Typhoid, — one per hour. 

Lengthy comments on the above are unnecessary. Let us remember 
comparatively with the above provincial-list some all- India figures. 
The chief cry of the country as a whole is — food, food I more food I 
Perhaps for the reason of being convinced satisfactorily of our lament- 
able backwardness and abject poverty the Swami Vivekananda 
has advised his young countrymen to go out by hundreds and 
thousands in order to realise v/here they are. And in some of his 
encouraging personal epistles ho has profusely given vent to his fulj 
mother- heart’s fill of pity and says point blank that the sole object of 
his western visits was to procure roti for his hungry countrymen in 
exchange for his spirituality. He does not hide his inner feelings. 
He boldly speaks out. Our main defect, says ho, is that we have not 
enough to eat. Not less than forty millions of India’s people (and that, 
important to remember, almost equalises the total population of 
Great Britain) do not know what is one full meal a day. Our cottage 
industries could not stand competition with the mass productions o£ 
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scientific factories and mills and consequently had to perish. Our 
mainstay now is agriculture. And it is known full well from the 
examples of materially advanced countries that their financial strength 
rests elsewhere. Wo know for example that only twenty-five per cent, 
of the national income of the United States of America come from 
agriculture. Again nearly sixty |)6r cent, of our revenues are spent 
over India’s defences. Side by side with this let us cast our eyes at 
other lands. The whole of India with a population of over two hundred 
and twenty millions spend on education only about one half of what 
the single State of New York spends on her one million citizens. Most 
shameful for us we have again created innumerable divisions in our 
social ranks most invidiously against all humanistic considerations. 
India’s unsolved problem of untouchability is making itself piteously 
felt at every external pressure with compound interest. It is stupen- 
dously insulting to ourselves. It is our social body's sadly affected 
zone of moral leprosy. India’s diseased mind speaks out from that 
quarter in dire agony. Only when wo Hindus have received recently 
the enemy’s cruel axes over our social body, wo have been reminded 
tragically of our rank mistakes in perpetuating the untouchability 
problem. Many im]X)rbant and useful portions of ourselves have in 
time become positively antagonistic to the majority’s welfare. If 
charitably treated those would have found our main bulwark. The 
blame is to be i)ut on the shoulders of the higher classes. This pro- 
blem is our own creation. It is one of the milestones on the road of 
our ruin. It has spelt ossification, atrophy, labefication— and all that. 
Where is the new social Archimedes who will discover a novel, 
health-producing way out of the present impasse and jubilantly cry 
Eureka ! 

Twenty-eight millions are still in the category of untouchables. 
The South has sinned far more than the North comparatively speaking. 
And it must pay. Until and unless the Pariah-electrons are totally 
neutralised from our social body our process of a new conversion and 
purging will not bo complete. True that the U. S. A. with lesser 
population than ours, has her twelve million negroes. But the exist- 
ence of evils in other lands is no ground why we should nurture them 
in our midst. While speaking generally, we are sinking down every 
moment, taken as a totality as well as in detailed national life- 
considerations. 

The Department of Commerce in U. S. A. jubilantly announces 
its fuller lease of life. Figures indicate that the total wealth of 
U. S. A. has increased over seven-fold in the past fifty years. The 
number of wage-earners trebled. Since 1880, her population has 
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more than doubled. Individual deposits in Banks there, have in- 
creased by nearly twenty-four times and by the end 1927 the deposits 
amounted to the stupendous total of three hundred and twenty 
thousand million dollars. Last year America’s foreign trade reached 
the highest level since 1920. 

Where do we stand ? Let us ask ourselves and do what lies in 
our power. The whole of India is not and was not and cannot be a 
camp of recluses. Money considerations must come when the general 
welfare is adjudged. In fact linance is the surest index which I’evoals 
the true state of land. As one travels from province to province and 
from country to country this contrast in theoretically sot figures 
materialises and becomes obtrusively, and often sadly actual 
before our very eyes. And like Vivekananda it urges us to think fifty 
times before we advise renunciation to a mass which is extremely 
sunken in idleness and a ])ov 0 rty almost proverbial. Whenever a 
young man went to Sri Rainakrishna for becoming a monk he used 
flatly to inquire whetlior he had enough to eat. Vairadya by a 
famished soul is comi)ulsory and decidedly spurious, not genuine. 


EE VIEWS AND NOTICES 

The Indian Teachers in China : by Phanindra Nath Bose ; 
published by S. Ganesan, Triplicane, Madras. 

The author tries to demonstrate in this hook India’s relation with 
China, how Buddliisin penetrated into China, how the Indian 
monks established cultural centres there, and influenced the religion 
and literature of that counCry. Not only does he give us a list of 
Indian Buddhist monks who preached in China, and the Sanskrit 
books they translated into Chinese, but also interesting biographical 
details with regard to some of the most important of them. Those 
monks, by the immensity of their numl)ors, by the missionary zeal 
they evinced, and by the intellectual vigour they disi)layed in acquir- 
ing mastery over a language like Chinoso, will surely serve as an 
inspiration to tlie present generations of India, and as eye-openers 
to those’ who entertain poor ideas about the achievements of the Indians 
in foreign lands. 

The Doctrine of the Bhagavad-Gita : by Pandit Bhavani 
Shankar ; published by J. J. Vimadalal, Humtnum Street, 
Fort, Bombay: Price As. 8. 

In this booklet the author gives a clear analysis and exposition of 
the Bhagavad Gita and brings its difficult doctrine within the easy 
comprehension of all. It will bo a great liolp to all students of this 
scripture. 
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The Wisdom of the Riahies : by T. L. Vaswftni ; pub- 
lished by the Theosophical Publishing House, Adyar, 
Madras. 

This book by Sadhu Vaswaui gives a vivid glimpse of tbo religious 
ideals that inspired the ancient seers of India. The Rishi’s opti- 
mistic view of the world, arising out of his realisation of the fountain 
of Eternal Bliss, his reverence for the body for its being the temple 
of the soul, his theory of tnan-ciilture based on the idea of Atman, 
and his kinship with nature are some of the most striking features of 
this book. 

A Pilgrim’s Faith : by T. L. Vaswaiii ; published by 
Ganesan & Co., Madras. 

The central ideas of Sadhu Vaswani’s philosophy of life are pre- 
sented in this book in a iioetic garb. Though the writing is somewhat 
scrappy, it is nonetheless inspiring and atbeaebive. A perusal of it 
will delight every one having a spiritual turn of mind. 

The Gita and Spiritual Life : by D. S. Sarma, M.A , Pro- 
fessor, Presidency College, Madras ; published by the Theoso- 
phical Publishing House. 

This is a collection of five lectures by the author, four of them deal- 
ing directly with the Bliagavad Gita, and the last one relating to the 
spiritual experiences of Sri Ramakrishna. The book represents the 
Bhagavad Gita as an inspiring book on practical ethics. All through 
the book special emidiasis is given on the Gita as a gospel of unselfish 
action, and there are many passages wlioro the author seems to dis- 
courage a life of exclusive spiritual contemplation. It may he true, 
as the autlior says, that many who try to lead the latter sort of life 
nurse within them a disgusting sort of spiritual egotism : but it may 
be duo to something wrong in the mentality of these men. The 
Bhagavad Gita does not deny tlie existence of such a path. On the other 
hand it is as much a gospel of pure spiritualism as of unsollish acti- 
vity* There is liovvover no wonder that a many sided scripture like 
the Gita appeals to a particular individual in one of its aspects to the 
exclusion of others. The book is a valuable addition to the stock of 
existing pliilosojdiical treatises in India and will l)o read with much 
interest and profit by every sincere seeker after truth. 

The Only Path : by R. V. S. Manian ; published by ‘‘ The 
Parasakti Ashram,’ Dundumitta, Periyapolaiyam P. O., 
Dt. Chingleput: Price As. 8. 

This is a little volume with many quotations from Tamil classics. 
It is a useful land- hook of morals* 

NEWS AND REPORTS 

BIHTIIDA.Y GFiLEBRATfON OF SWAM! VFVEKANANDA AT THE 
VEDANTA CENTRE, PROVIDENCE, C.S.A. 

The birthday anniversary of Swami Yivekauanda was celebrated 
at the Vedanta Centro, Providence, R.I., U.S.A., on the 3rd of Febru- 
ary 1929 with due eclat. A picture of the groat Swami was placed on 
an elevated platform which was illumined with lights and tastefully 
decorated with ferns, garlands and llowers. The service was conduct- 
ed by Swami Akhilananda before an enraptui’ed audience, and bwami 
Gnaneswarananda entertained them all with vocal and instrumental 
music at the beginning and at the end of the service, which made a pro- 
found iinprossiaii upon all who joined the function. Service over. 
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Frederick A. WilmDfc, fclie E litor of the Provideaee Jouraal and the 
Evening liullebin, who had the good fortune of seeing Swami Viveka- 
nanda and listening to his speeches in America, delivered an illuminat- 
ing discourse on the life and teachings of the Swami. Swami Gnane- 
swaranaula and Swami Akhilanauda also spoke feelingly on the occa- 
sion and in suitable words brought homo to the audience the sacred 
message the groat Swami had delivered to humanity. The attendance 
was so large that \tha hall could hardly accommodate all the devotees 
who attended the function. The ceremony was a splendid success. 

BIRTHDAY CELEBRATION OP BIIAGAVAN SRI RAMAKRISHNA 
AT DACCA, 

The 94th Birthday Anniversary of Bhagavan Sri Ramakrishna 
Paraniahansa Deva was celebrated with due eclat in the Dacca Rama- 
krishna Mission Premises on Sunday, the 17th March, 1929. The 
ceremony continued from early dawn till 10 P. M. The principal func- 
tions of the day were Kirtan, readings from the scriptures, Mathur 
Padabali, musical concert, Kali Kirtan, and the general meeting of the 
Mission. In the afternoon a general meeting was held under the pre- 
sidency of Babu Jagosh Chandra Das, Zamindar. Babu Manmatha 
Nath Roy, Munsiff, Babu Nilkanta Chakraverty, pleader, and Prof. 
Atul Chandra Sen, eloquently dwelt upon the life and teachings of the 
Master, which were highly appreciated by the audience. 

Dr. ShahiduUah, M. A., D. Litt. of the University of Dacca, then 
paid a glowing tribute to the hallowed memory of Sri Ramakrishna. 
Ho said that the people wore creating artificial barriers between man 
and man by their religious wrangling, Trutli is one, men call it by 
various names. Everybody is uttering the holy name of One Supreme 
Being. Difference in names matters nothing. To find out unity in 
diversity is the greatest of all achievements. It was Rainakrislina who 
himself realised different religions of the world and came to the final 
conclusion that all religions are true. Sincere and whole- hearted 
devotion to each leads ultimately to the same goal. It was Rama- 
krishna who sounded the deatli-knell of religious dissensions and 
established harmony in diversity. Ramakrishna ])ova realised 
Moliammeclanisin and during his Sadhana had even gone the Icngtli of 
undergoing all sorts of formal ceremonials and penances of Islam, lie 
had the vision of a luminous figure having long beards — the Prophet 
Mohamed himself, whom the Mussalmans call “Nur Nabi”. Rama- 
krishna was a Saviour — that was why he had the visions of Mohamed 
and Christ. Ramakrishna heralded the dawn of a now era —an ora of 
religious harmony and toleration. Ho is called by the Hindus an 
Avatar, and incarnation of God. It is all the same wliothor we call 
Him an Avatar, a Prophet, a Messenger, the Enlightened One, a 
Tirthankar, the Nur Nabi — all convoy tlio same moaning. Ramakrishna 
Deva had catholicity and toleration because he had seen the wliole of 
the Absolute Truth. It was through his worthy disciple Swami 
Vivekananda of world-wide fame that Ramakrishna propagated the 
gospel of the serving of the poor as Narayanas oven to the furthest 
corners of the globe. The speaker alluded to some inoidonts from the 
Quran and Jalaluddin Rumi showing that Islam also preached the 
serving of the poor. In his o])inion the most attractive feature of the 
Ramakrishna Mission was the serving of the poor, the diseased, and the 
decrepit as Narayanas, irrespective of caste, creed and colour. Rama- 
krishna would be enthroned in the hearts of all the people only when 
they would accept his service of humanity. Finally the speaker on 
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behalf of the Muslim oommunity tendered his sincerost homage and 
■congratulations to the selfless band of Sannyasins of the Ramkrishna 
Order who had dedicated their lives to the service of humanity irres- 
pective of caste, creed, and colour. 

The President then rose and heartily congratulated the monks of 
the Math on their efforts to build a temple of Unity where they had 
all assembled to pay their respective homage to the hallowed memory 
■of Ramakrishna. Tno President said that it was an age of synthesis. 
Ramakrishna was the embodiment of this synthesis. Romain Rolland, 
■the groat French literatour and the greatest European thinker of the 
day has said, “Ramakrishna is a river of Love, while Vivekananda a 
dynamo of spiritual force.” The Westerners are now sick of the 
orgies of warfare — they earnestly hunger for ]:)eace. Romain Rolland in 
his true prophetic vision, finds a voice of eternal peace in the message 
of Ramakrishna-Vivekananda. The speaker made a fervent appeal to 
the rising generation to follow in the footsteps of the groat Saint. 

In conclusion Pundit Iloramba Nath Tarkatirtha while offering a 
vote of thanks to the chair, the speakers, and the audience, said that 
they could all accept the religion of Ramakrishna as his was a univer- 
sal religion. 

With a concluding song the meeting terminated late at night. 

SRI RAMAKRISHNA MISSION STUDENT’S HOME, MYLAPORE, 
MADRAS 

Wo have received for review a copy of the Twenty-Fourth Annual 
Report of the Ramakrishna Mission ^Students’ Home, ]\Iadras, on the 
working of the Institution during the year 1928. The outstanding 
needs of the Homo, the building of quarters for the teaching-staff of 
the Residential High School and the development of the^ Industrial 
section received practical slia^ie. The starting of a magazine for the 
Home by the old boys forniod another important feature of the year. 
Tlio number of students on the rolls at the beginning of tlie year ^ was 
121 ; and the numerical strength was 137 at the end of the year. There 
avore 27 students reading in Arts Colleges, one in the Medical College, 
89 in the High 8cliool classes and 25 in the Industrial School attached 
to the Home. It should bo remembered tliat the Residential High 
School attached to the Homo prepares pupils for the School linal Exa- 
mination and follows the Departmental syllabuses with a few necessary 
alterations. The Jjaboratory and the School Library are decently 
equipi)ed and the School Museum is a groat help to stimulate the inter- 
est of the boys in nature study. ^laniial training in carpentry, weav- 
ing, rattan- work, and goldsmibhy, is compulsory for all boys. In the 
Industrial School the 3rd year classes in carpentry and cabinet-making 
and mechanical foreman and litters’ work were opened during the year. 
Articles of furnituro and models made by the boys in the work.shop 
wore exhibited at the All-India Agricultural and Industrial Exhibition 
hold in December 1927, and the exhibits elicited aiiprociation from the 
public, and tbe Exhibition Committee also awarded a silver medal. 
The results of the Examinations were also highly satisfactory. Fifteen 
pupils wore sent up from the High School for the S.S L.C. I^xamination 
and 12 were declared eligible for College course. Four out of five passed 
the Intermediate Examination in Arts. 

The Tutorial Staff consisted of 8 resident teachers each of whom 
was in charge of about 15 to 18 boys generally of the same class. The 
household' management of the Home including the gardening was as 
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usual in the hands of the boys themselves. Tlie duties and responsi-^ 
bilities were distributed among the boys according to their age and ca- 
pacity. Eeligious classes were lield in the mornings and evenings. On 
the Gita Day held at Madras in the Sanskrit College premises, several 
boys of the Home secured medals and prizes for Gita recitation. 
Physical training class was also held thrice a week in the mornings. 
Facilities were opened for the mental, physical and spiritual develop- 
ment of the students. The Homo has a medical ward of its own with 
necessary outfits. The services of the distinguished medical practi- 
tioners of the locality wore available for the boys whenever required 
during the year. 2G0 books were added to the Library, and the Bead- 
ing Boom was enriched with a large number of magazines during the 
year. The total receipts of the year amounted to Bs. 43,854-10-0 and 
the expenditure to Hs. 44,101-5-5, showing a deficit of Bs. 216-11-6.. 
A sum of Bs. 33,445 was added to the Permanent Funds of the Home. 
The Students’ Homo basin short proved to be one of the most promi- 
nent and useful educational Institutions in the Presidency of ISIadras, 
and wo dount not that in view of the sympathy and support it has 
hitliorto received from the i)ublic, the management would not find it 
hard to secure funds for the further development of the Industrial 
section and the strengthening of the Permanent Endowment Fund. The 
management express their hearl-felt thanks to all friends, sympathi- 
sers, subscribers and donors hut for whose ungrudging help and co- 
operation, it would not have been possible to make the institution as it 
is to-day. 

THE VIVE,KANANI)A SOCIETY, CALCUTTA 

The Annual Beport of the Society for the year 1927, shows that 
the Society arranged thirty-two religious lectures on Saturdays in the 
hall of tlio Pengal Thoosophical Society in the year 1927. The birth- 
days of Lord Buddha and Vivekatianda were specially celebrated in the 
public meetings. Three monthly conversaziones wore held under the 
presidency of eminent Sadhus of the Bamkrishna Order in dift’erent 
localities of the City. Boligious classes were hold once a week in the 
Society room, and were conducted by Swami Vasudovaiiarula in 
which the Bhagavat Gita was read and ox])lained to the public. From 
the public Charitable Homeopathic Dispensary 034 cases wore treated 
with free medicine, several widows were also liolped, 18 students wero 
helped with monthly stipends to tlio amount of Bs. 167. And Bs. 50 
Wfis i)aid totlio Orissa Belief Fund through tlie Secretary, Bamakrislma 
Mission. Hundred books wero added to the Library and Beading 
Boom, totalling 3,294 books at the end of the year. The Corporation of 
Calcutta paid a grant of Bs. 150, towards the Library Fund, and 2,677 
volumes of books were issued from tlie Library during tlie year under 
review. The total number of members on the 31st December, 1927, 
was 425, including one Hoiiy,, and 12 Life Members — (one dying during 
the year). The total receipts of the year amounted to Bs. 2,260-15-0. 
Total eash in hand, including previous year’s balance (which was 
Bs. 2,270-6-9) was therefore Bs. 4,531-5-9. The total expenditure of 
the year was Bs. 2,024-1-6. Balance in hand was Bs. 2,507-4-3 ; 
of the balance Bs. 1,818-3-0 belongs to tlie Building Fund. 

The first and foremost want of the Society is the proposed Viveka* 
nanda Memorial Hall and a habitation for its ollico, library and 
dispensary, etc. At present the Memorial Hall Fund, including 
interest, amounts to Bs. 1,818-3-0. Besides this, Bs. 3,000 have been 
promised by two of its sympathetic members. The Society appeals 
for encouragement, sympathy and support from the public and we 
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hope Calcutta will soon bo adorned with a fitting memorial of the 
great Swami — the prophet and patriot-saint of modern India. 

THK R. K. ]\IISS10N BRAKCK CENTRE, BARISAL 

The Annual Report of the Ramakrishna Mission Brandi Centre, 
Barisal, for the year 1927 gives a brief outline of the works done by 
it during the year. Two weekly sittings were regularly held, one in 
the Mission-House and another at Alekhanda, and the number of such 
sittings came up to 90. Sacred books were road and discussed on those 
occasions. Volunteers from the Mission wore also deputed to nurse 
the sick at their houses, to iiick up the helpless from the streets and 
send them totlio hospital for proper treatment, and the number of such 
persons w'as 94. A small Reading Room and a luhrary wore conduct- 
ed ; tlio Library contained 4KI books at the end of the year. Occasion- 
al monetary help was rendered to the School ami College students. 
The Students' Homo of this Mission located at Alekhanda accommo- 
dated 7 students, of whom 5 wore free and 2 paying. There was 
adequate provision for the physical and si)iritual development of the 
students and all the household duties of the Home were 1)6 rf or mod by 
the boys thonisolves. But unfortunately the Mission has not yet l)oou 
able to procure a land of its own and the Students’ Home is still 
located in a house rented for the purpose. Wo hope the public would 
generously respond to the appeal of the Secretary and remove the 
outstanding needs of the ^lission at an early date. 

THE R. K. MISSION, SONARGAON, DACCA 

The Annual Report of tlie Ramakrishna Mission, Sonargaon, Dacca 
for 1927 is to our hand. The Mission held a religious class on every 
Sunday on the works of Swami Vivekananda and the sayings and 
teachings of Sri Ramakrishna. The library contained 514 books and 
5 Monthlies for the use of the public. Two hundred and thirty books 
were issued in course of the year under review. Five hoys were 
paid their schooling foes and 5 poor boys wore accommodated 
in the Students’ Homo. The Mission ran a Dispensary with 
both Allopathic and Homcopatliic departments for the poor, 
and altogether 1,980 patients received free medicine from the 
Charitable Dispensary. 1 louse to house relief was also rendered by 
the workers of the Ashram and useful work was done by tlio volun- 
teer corps organised by the .\siirama author itios daring the Langal- 
bund Mela days. Bosirlos, tlio 'Mission responded with promptness 
and regularity to the call for relief from time to time. Funds permit- 
ting, an Industrial Annexe to this Home for vocational and technical 
training of those interested is now under contemplation. The Mission 
proposes to extend its activities, for which adofiuato financial support 
is essentially necessary. Wo hope the appeal shall not go in vain. 

THE VIVEKANANDA SOCFETY, JAMSHEDPUR BRANCH 

The Annual Rejiort of the Society for 1927 shows tliat religious 
classes were regularly hold in the Society’s promises and occasional 
lectures were also arranged during the year. The Birthday Anniver- 
saries of Sri Ramakrishna, Swami Vivekananda and the Holy Mother 
were duly observed. The Society’s library contained 1018 books and a 
good number of Monthlies and Dailies, which were properly utilised 
by the reading public. The Society ran three primary schools and one 
night school. The total expenditure on the schools during the year 
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was Rs. 868-13-6. The Sludents’ Home of the Society accommodated 
13 boys against 9 of the previous year. The entire cost of messing, 
which amounted to Rs. 655-9-0 was met from the Society’s Funds. 
There were 13 regular workers in the Workers’ florae, available for the 
work of the Society. The activities of the Society extended also over 
the nursing of patients in the Hospital, cremation of the dead, giving 
of occasional help to the needy and the helpless. The Society’s 
workers undertook relief work as well. A centrally situated building, 
for the location of the L. Town Branch and a building for the Stu- 
dents* Home are matters of urgent necessity ; and we believe, dn view 
of the Society’s multifarious works, the appeal for help shall be gener- 
ously responded to. 

THE PUBLIC LIBRARY, BANGALORE 

The Thirteenth Annual Report on the working of the Public Lib- 
rary Seshadri Memorial Hall, Bangalore, for 1927-28 gives a detailed 
account of its workings during the year. The number of members on 
the rolls at the end of the year was 904. The year opened with a total 
of 13.841 volumes on the shelves. One thousand two hundred 
and fifty-seven books were newly added as against 1,111 in 
the previous year. The total number of books issued to the 
readers came up to 72,043 as against 61.205 in the previous year. 
The library received during the year 144 periodicals of India and of the 
foreign countries. The popularity of the Vernacular Home Circulat- 
ing Section for ladies continued to increase and the number of lady 
members on the rolls was 98 as against 72 in the preceding year. The 
subscription collected during the year averaged Rs. 726 a month against 
Rs. 668 in the previous year, showing an average montlily increase of 
Rs. 58 Having regard to the growing usefulness of the institution, 
the Committee hope that the enlightened City Fathers will be pleased 
to enhance their grant to the library in the corning year. The Institu- 
tion has boon playing an important part in the intellectual and moral 
elevation of the people, and it is earnestly desired that it must liavo a 
sound financial footing so as to carry on its work of educating the- 
public. 
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“ Let the Hon of Vedanta roar*” 

" Let me tell you, strength is what we want 
And the first step in getting strength is to uphold 
The Upanishads and believe that ‘ I am the Atman* 

SWAMI VlVEKANANDA 
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Salutations unto Thee, — the All-pervading and the 
Great, who art liberation itself and whoso embodied form 
is the Vedas. I worship Thee, — the uhborn, attributeless 
and unconditioned One ; who art without any desiie- 
whose form is brightness itself and whoso garment is the 
sky. 

0 Lord! Thou who art beyond all duality, the Cause 
of all that is good as well as of dissolution, the Bestower 
of bliss on the holy ones ; Thou who art the embodiment 
of knowledge and bliss, and the destroyer of delusion ; be 
Thou propitious unto me. 

Those that aspire after the fourfold desires in the 
world can hardly bo the recipient of pence supreme, 
unless, 0 Lord of the IMothor divine, do they worship the 
lotus-feet of Thee on this earth. 

1 do not know the practice of Yoga ; nor am I skilled 
in Japam or rituals. Dost Thou, 0 Lord, save me from 
sins, — thy humble suppliant sorely afflicted with count- 
less miseries of birth and death. 

Tulsidas 

G&7 



GOSPEL OP SRI RAMAKRISHNA 

(Continued from page 6) 

III 

Adhar entertained the Master with fruits and sweets. The 
Master then left for Jadii Mallik’s house. 

It was a beautiful moonlit night. Having reached Jadu 
Mallik’s house, the Master and the devotees went directly to the 
shrine, where they found the Mother’s image beautifully decorated 
with flowers, sandal paste and garlands. Lights were burning 
and the priest was seated before Her. A devotee, instructed by 
the Master, made an offering of a rupee and saluted the Mother. 

Sri Eamakrishna was all along standing, looking on at the 
Mother, and lo ! he was plunged into Samadhi ! He stood 
motionless as a stone image and his eyes were winkless. A long 
time after, he heaved out a deep sigh and came down from 
Samadhi, He cxclaimedi ‘'Mother, I am coming !” His voice 
sounded as of one under intoxication and he was yet unable to 
walk. He asked Ramlal to sing ; he said, that would restore 
him to normal consciousness. 

Ramlal sang : “0 Mother, Thou Delight of Siva, Thou 
hast charmed the world ! ” 

Now the Master was able to walk towards the drawing- 
room. He repeated several times, as he went, “Mother, do thou 
abide in my heart.” On entering the drawing-room, 
Sri Ramakrishna found Jadu Mallik sitting with his friends. 
But the Master was still in an ecstatic mood, and he began to 
sing forthwith a song of the Divine Mother of which the refrain 
was, “0 Mother Blissful, do not make me unhappy !” When he 
finished this he asked Jadu Mallik, “0 Babu, what song shall 
I sing ? Shall I sing that one which begins with, ‘ Am I thy 
hapless son 

Without waiting for any reply, however, he began to sing : 

“Am I thy hapless son, that thou shalt frighten me with 
thy frowns ? 

“The ruddy feet which Siva so lovingly holds on his heart, 
are my treasure. Why then am I thus harassed when I seek 
to possc i my own property ? 
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“I have carefully preserved the deed attested by Siva him- 
self. And I shall now bring my plaint before him, and assuredly 
•get an uncontested decree, 

‘'Then only — when I shall ceremoniously lay out the docu- 
ments given me by my Guru, shalt thou feel what sort of son T 
am ! 


“ Says Ramprasad, this law-suit between the son and the 
mother, will no doubt be a mighty affair. But I shall be quiet 
only when thou hast pacified me by taking me into thy 
affectionate arms.” 

The song ended, the Master came down to the normal plane 
by and by, and was given the Mother’s Prasadam, as desired by 
him. 


A few friends and sycophants of Jadu Mallik were sitting 
by. The Master was seated on a chair, with M. and a few devotees 
near him. The other devotees were waiting in an adjacent 
room. The Master said smilingly to Jadu, “Why do you entertain 
buffoons?” 

Jadu : What if I do? Will you therefore refuse to redeem 

me ? 

Sri Bamakrislina : The Ganges cannot save a consummate 
drunkard. . . How is it you have not yet arranged for Chandi- 
song in your house? 

Jadu had promised to the Master to arrange it. 

Jadu : T have been very busy all these days. 

Sri Bamakrishna : How is that ? A man must stick to his 
word ! ‘ The word of a man, like the tusk of an elephant, cannot 
be retracted.’ Is it not so ? 

Jadu (smiling) : Yes, it is. 

Sri liamakrishna : You are a very calculative man. You 
never act without extreme calculation. You want things to be 
like a Brahmin’s cow which is expected to eat little, but 
produce dung in a large quantity and give torrents of milk ! 
(All laugh). [After a short silence] I see, you are like the stone at 
Rarajivanpur, half of which is cold and half hot. You have your 
mind in both God and the world 
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IV 

It was ten at night when the Master came to the hoase of 
Khelat Ghosh- The whole house and the extensive courtyard 
were flooded with moonlight. 

No sooner did the Master enter the house than he was over> 
powered by a superconscious mood, and in that ecstatic mpod he 
was welcomed by the host into one of the inner apartments of 
the big and almost solitary house. The devotee who had invited 
the Master was one of the occasional visitors at Dakshineswar. 
He was a brother-in-law of the owner of the house and a devout 
and orthodox Vaishnava, as his dress and vafious religious marks 
on the body indicated. The Vaishnavas are very conservative 
generally and speak ill of the Shaktas and the Jnanis. Evidently 
in reference to this fanatical attitude, the Master observed, 

“It is not right to say that one’s own creed alone is true and 
other creeds are false. God is one and not two or more, and 
Him men call by various names. Some call Him ‘God* and others 
‘Allah’. Some others call Him ‘Krishna’, or ‘Siva’ or ‘Brahma’. 
It is like the water of a tank. The Hindus name xtjal, the 
Christians wobter^ and the Mohammedans pani. But it is one and 
the same substance. ‘So many creeds— -so many paths*. They 
are so many ways to the realisation of God, like rivers entering 
into the same ocean. 

“The Vedas, the Puranas and the Tantras, all teach the 
same Sachchidananda. The Vedas teach the Sachchidananda 
Brahman, the Puranas, the Sachcliidananda Krishna and the 
Tantras the Sachchidananda Siva.” 

The Vaishnava Devotee (after a short silence) : Sir, why 
should I think of God at all V 

flri Bamakrishmi: The attitude is justified of the Jivan- 
mukta alone. With otliers, it isjonly a matter of talk, not true 
faith. The worldly-minded have heard that there is God and that 
everything happens hy his will, but they do not believe it at 
heart. Do you know wliat is God with the worldly people ? — 
like the God of children, by whose name they swear having 
learnt it from the wranglings of their aunts. 

‘Not all can know Him, He has made good as well as bad 
people, devotees as well as those averse to God, those who have 
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"faith in God as well as those who have not. His vast creation is full 
of variety, wherein his power manifests in unequal degrees, jusc as 
the sun reflects differently in earth, and water and mirror, — 
brightest in the last. There are again various gradations, among 
those who are devoted to God,— the highest, the middle and the 
lowest. All these are mentioned in the Gita-’* 

Vaishnava : Yes, sir. 

Sri BaviaJcrishna : The lowest kind of devotees say that 
God exists high above the sky. The middle say that He exists in 
everything as life and consciousness. The highest say that it is 
God who has become all these — whatever seen are but different 
forms of the Lord. He has become this Maya, Jiva and Jagat. 
and there is nothing which is not He. 

Vaishnava : Does anyone realise this ? 

Sri Ttamahrishna : Not until one has seen God. And there 
are signs by which to know whether one has seen Him or not. 
He is sometimes like a mad man, laughing, crying, dancing and 
singing. Soinetimos he appears as a child of five years, simple 
and unsophisticated, devoid of egoism, unattaclied, free and 
blissful. Sometimes he looks like a ghoul* — dirty, maki?igno 
difference of pure and impure things and observing no purifica- 
tory rules. At other times he becomes a non-living thing, 
apparently senseless, with a vacant look, unable to do any work 
and make any effort. 

‘ Thou and tliine’ — this is knowledge, ‘ I and mine’ this is 
ignorance. ‘ 0 Lord, thou art the doer, not I’ this is knowledge* 
‘0, Lord, body, mind, house, family, beings, universe, all these 
are thine, not mine,’ — this is knowledge. The ignorant only speak 
of God as distant. The knowing ones feel him to be very near, 
abiding in their own hearts as the Internal Regulator, and as 
embodied in all the various forms outside.” 

LORD BUDDHA AND HIS MESSAGE 

In the great cycle of evolution the world sometimes reaches a stage 
when the whole humanity quivers under the stimulus'of a now life for 
a fresh start on its career of progress. The sixth century before the 
birth of Christ may be reckoned as one of such remarkable periods in 
the history of the human race. The soul of humanity woke up as it 
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were to the vision of a far-off destiny after a profound slumber of’ 
countless centuries. The signs of a now consciousness were manifest 
in the silent march of events in the social and political life of the 
people- It was an ‘ Age of Confusion’ in Oiiina when the two groat 
master-minds, Confucius and Lao-Tse, lived and ushered in an ora 
of unprecedented order and peace in the land. It was in the very same 
century that Zoroaster, the Prophet of Iran, opened a now cliapter in 
the history of tlio spiritual life of his countrymen. The same spirit of 
enquiry was palpably manifest in the Near East as well. The Jews of 
Babylon found in Isaiah their messenger of light and freedom ; and at 
Ephesus the genius of Heraclitus harnessed itself to the noble task of 
solving the intricate problems of human existonco. It was in such an 
ago that India — the homeland of saints and saviours — produced 
one of the greatest of her sons. He was Buddha — tho Light of the 
world. Never indeed was the time more propitious for tho advent of 
such a soul in India. The abstru.se philosophy of the Upanishads tliat 
dealt with tho ultimate reality of being had become a meaningless 
jargon to tlie common run of men. The most unostentatious religion 
of the Vodic seers had degenerated into cumbrous ceremonials and 
forms. The descendants of tho ancient sagos had stepped out as the 
self-constituted custodians of tlio moral and spiritual interests of tho 
people,— -arrogating to themselves all tho privileges in tho society and 
holding in their hands the very master- key to the floodgate of spiritual 
life like tho demoralised European clergies of tho 16th century assuring 
salvation to the ignorant laity by ‘ tho sale of Indiilgoncos’. In short 
the spirit of religion had been .stifled in tho liocus-pocus and the 
paraphernalia of elaborate ritualism; and tho Vedic gods had lost all 
significance and existed only in name. 

The society on the other hand had become stratified into layers 
with a considerable number of sub-divisions. It was utterly disfigured 
by the unhealthy distinctions of castes and privileges with the result 
that a fire of discontent had began to smoulder among tho socially 
ostracised masses of tho time. Tho Sudras, tho very backbone of tho 
country, by their industrious life and development of various arts and 
crafts, liad already outgrown the cast-iron mould in which they were 
hold in society. Justice doraaudod that tho invidious barriers must 
be levelled down to ensure a healthy flow of life and culture amongst 

all the sections of the society that tho industrial classes must have 

their legitimate aspirations satisfied and bo allowed the amount of 
freedom they were fit to enjoy in the collective life of social good. 
Politically, tho country was parcelled out into numerous independent- 
states, each struggling for supremacy at tho expense of his neighbour- 
The sysi. ms of government varied from autooratio monarohies to self- 
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governing communities. There was indeed no cohesive force to check 
the girationaof these repellent molecules of body- politic and to weld 
them together into a harmonious socio-political life based upon the 
bed-rock of a transcendent spiritual idealism. Needless to say, the 
life of Buddha was ushered into being to fulfil this crying need of the 
time. And his message of love and peace was hailed with universal 
acclamation ; for ho stood as an embodiment of a mighty challenge to 
the inhumanities practised for ages upon the duped masses of the land 
by the so-called guardians of law and spirituality. His religion soon 
became the refuge of many a thirsting soul and the very basis of one 
of the most consolidated empires in India. 

Gautama Buddha was the son of a Sakya chieftain of Kapilavastu. 

It was prophesied that the child would either he a Raja Chakravartin, 
a universal monarchi or the founder of a new religion. Suddhodhan 
the father of tlie child was not a little disconcerted at the prospect of 
his son relinquishing the pleasures of the crown for a life of renuncia- 
tion and poverty. Determined to switch back the destiny of the prince, 
ho loft no stone unturned to minister to the physical comforts of big 
son, little apprehending that all his efforts to weanliirn away from the 
pursuit of a monastic ideal served only to prepare the ground for tlie 
consummation of such a life. With the advance of years the prince 
developed an introspective mentality, and day after day the visions of 
a more glorious life — a life consecrated at the altar of suffering human- 
ity- — began to flash before his imagination and rendered him com- 
pletely restless. Even the charm of married life failed to silence the 
inner craving of the soul ; for he >vas born not to satisfy the demands 
of the flesh but to solve the complex problems of human existence and 
to evolve a radical panacea for .all the ills humanity is heir to. It is 
indeed a universal phonomonou that when the right moment comes, 
nobody can turn back tlie page of destiny. That was the case with the 
frince Siddhartlia. In one silent hour of the night when the whole 
nature was locked up in the embrace of swoot sloop, the prince resolved 
to tear himself away from the blissful scones of his youthful life in 
search of the light of Truth. He loft behind all the shining prospects 
of earthly power and glory and plunged into the darkness of the night, 
thus changing once for all the scoptro for a begging bowl for the salva- 
tion of himself and the redemption of the rest of mankind. Indeed he 
was destined to boa universal monarch, but not of this material world; 
for it was ordained that his sovereignty would be characterised not by 
bloodshed or violence, but by the one absorbing passion of love for 
humanity irrespective of caste or creed, race or nationality. So said the 
prince : 
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“ My charioli shall nofc roll with bloody wheels 
From victory to victory, till earth 
Wears the red record of my name. I choose 
To tread its paths with patient, stainless feet, 

Making its dust my bed, its loneliest wastes 
My dwellings and its meanest things my mates ; 

Clad in no prouder garb than outcasts wear, 

Fed with no meals save what the charitable 
Give of their will, sheltered by no more pomp 
Than the dim cave lends or the jungle-bush. 

This will I do because the woeful cry 
Of life and all iiesh living cometh up 
Into my ears, and all my soul is full 
Of pity for the sickness of this world ; 

Which I will heal, if healing may be found 
By utmost renouncing and strong strife.’* 

The intensity of his spiritual craving gave him no rest and drove 
him from place to place. During the first year of his new life he 
mastered what the Hindu philosophy had to teach, from some Brahmin 
ascetics near Rajagriha, the then capital of Magadh. But this dry 
ntelloctualism did not quench the ever-growing thirst of his soul. Ho 
left the company of these teachers, and for six long years he subjected 
himself to the severest form of asceticism. But these penances could 
bring him no enlightenment save physical atrophy and mental inertia. 
He came to understand that the cherished object of his life could not 
be realised by more physical mortification. His was thenceforward a 
middle path. “ Two extremes,” he said, “ are there, which the recluse 

must avoid the life of passion and of sensuality on the one hand, a 

low and pagan way, ignoble and profiting nothing, and on the other 
hand self-tortures, which is also ignoble and unprofitable, as well as 
very painful. The path which 1 have discovered is a Middle Path 
which opens the eyes, gives understanding and leads to peace, to 
Nirvana.” The intense mental anguish and physical hardship which 
Buddha had to undergo during his period of Sadhana before the attain- 
ment of supreme spiritual illumination form one of the most instruc- 
tive chapters in the annals of his glorious life. His mind was swayed 
by thousand and one temptations; failures and disappointments dis- 
turbed the calm equipoise of bis soul many a time. But his deathless 
determination to realise the truth triumphed in the end, and in one 
blessed moment of his life when the senses were charmed down into a 
state of sacred calm, the vision came upon him, and he was plunged 
into the ocean of supreme Bliss under the Bo-tree on the banks of the 
Nairanjaua. Buddha attained Nirvana not a far-off goal beyond 
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life but a spiritual state realisable even here in one's own life. With a 
heart throbbing with compassion and attuned to catch every quiver of 
the life of the world, Buddha stood before humanity to proclaim the 
truth of his realisation. He travelled from door to door with this 
priceless gift and invited one and all without any distinction whatso- 
ever to embrace his doctrine of love and peace. He proclaimed a mess- 
nge of sympathy for all — a message which has in it ‘ the eternity of a 
universal hope, the immortality of a boundless love, an indestructible 
•element of faith in final good and the proudest assertion ever made of 
human freedom.' In infinite compassion did Buddha call out to 
humanity : 

“ Ye suffer for yourselves. Nona else compels, 

None other holds you that ye live and die, 

And whirl upon the wheel, and hug and kiss 
Its spokes of agony. 

Its tire of tears, its nave of nothingness. 

Behold, I show you truth I Lower than hell. 

Higher than heaven, outside the utmost stars, 

Farther than Brahman doth dwell, 

" Before beginning, and without an end. 

As space eternal and as surety sure, 

Is fixed a Power divine which moves to Good, 

Only its laws endure. 

“ Such is the Law which moves to righteousness 
Which none at last can turn aside or stay ; 

The heart of it is Love, the end of it 
Is Peace and Consummation sweet. Obey.” 

None has over been so misunderstood as the Lord Buddha, and truly 
Dr. Hopkins says: “ There is perhaps no parson in the history in regard 
to whom liavo arisen so many opinions that are either wholly or partly 
false.” Buddhism, as wo understand, is a system of self-culture and 
self-restraint. It aims at the extinction of human suffering through a 
process of purification of the mind by the pursuit of a life of selfless 
activity and holiness. Buddha was impressed with trlie idea that a 
life of self-abnegation and absolute purity is the si/te qua non of the 

attainment of Nirvana the siimmum bonum of human existence. 

Ho discovered the four Noble Truths, the Truth of suffering, the 

Truth of the cause of suffering, the Truth of the cessation of suffering 
and the Truth of the Noble Eightfold Path loading to Nirvana. 
Human life, says Buddha, is but a bundle of suffering, and the thirst 
for life and enjoyment is the procreative cause of repeated births and 
deaths. Complete annihilation of this desire is therefore the only way 
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out of this interminable cycle of human existonceSi and this can only 
be consummated by a faithful adherence to the Noble Eightfold Path, 
viz., Right belief. Right aspiration. Right speech. Right conduct, Right 
means of livelihood. Right exertion, Right mindfulness and Right 
meditation. Just before his passing away he called together the 
Bhikkus and enjoined them to follow the laws codified in the form of 
Seven Jewels, viz., the four earnest meditations ; the fourfold groat 
struggle against sin ; the four roads to saintship ; the five moral 
powers ; the five organs of spiritual sense ; the seven kinds of wisdom ; 
and the noble eightfold path. Needless to say that a faithful observ- 
ance of the moral injunctions embodied in the seven jewels must 
lead the sincere aspirant after Truth to Nirvana, — to ‘the extinction 
of that sinful condition of mind, that thirst for life and its pleasures 
which bring on renewed existences’. The wliolo world, says Buddha, 
is but an outcome of illusion, and there is nothing of the nature of 
permanency in it. The cosmos is always tending to renovation or des- 
truction. It is always in a state of flux. To this universal law of 
composition and dissolution men and gods form no excoiition. ‘The 
unity of forces, which constitutes a sentient being must sooner or 
later bo dissolved ; and it is only through igaoratuje and delusion that 
such a being indulges in the dream that it is a separate and self* exist- 
ent entity.’ Man, in Ins opinion, is an assemblage of different proper- 
ties called skandas such as material quilities, sensations, abstract 
ideas, tendencies of mind and mental powers. And it is only the 
Karma which is permanent, and determines the future course of a 
man’s life. Thus instead of accepting the deep-rooted Uindii l)olief in 
the transmigration of soul ho has described this metempsychosis in 
terms of cliaraofcer which is tiu result of one’s own doings, good or 
evil. One life, says Buddha, stands in tlio same relation to tJio next 
as the flame of a lamp does to the flame of another lit up by it. 
Though there is a continuity of the flame, still both are not one and 
the same. Human life is likewise the resultant of a man’s own Karma, 
and man being the maker of his own destiny must reap as he shall 
sow ; it is only in the action^ thoii:jfit and speech that the identity 
between the two existences can be found after the body is dissolved 
into atoms or its constituent parts. In fact the results of the actions 
arc not dissipated into many separate streams but are concentrated in 
the formation of a new sentient being — new in its constituent parts- 
but the same in essence, its being, its doing. Thus each individual in 
the long chain of life inherits all of good or evil, which all its prede- 
cessors have done, and bakes up the struggle towards enlightenment 
exactly there where they have left it. In short * the Karma of the 
previous t of skandas. (i.e., the previous body with mental tendencies- 
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and capabilities, etc.) determines the locality, nature and future of the 
new set of skandas — i.e,, of the new sentient being.’ The theory of 
Karma has thus been taken up to explain the theory of transmigration, 
and as the condition of future existence is solely dependent upon a 
man’s own doings, he must pursue all his actions in a spirit of com- 
plete desirelessness and cultivate absolute purity of thought so as to 
neutralise the effect of his evil doings of the previous birth ; for lusting 
after liappiness in life is the root of all bondage and miseries on 
eartli. ‘ Drop then this potty foolish longing for personal liai)piness,’ 
Buddhism would say. ‘ Here it comes of ignorance, and leads to sin, 
which leads to sorrow ; and there the conditions of existence are the 
same, and each now l)irth will leave you ignorant and finite still. There is 
nothing eternal ; and the very cosmos is passing away : nothing is, overy- 
tliing becomes. And all that you see and feel, bodily or mentally, of 
yourself will pass away like everything else ; there will only remain 
the accumulated result of all your actions, words and thoughts. Be 
l)ure then, and kind, not la/y in thouglit. Bo awake, shako oil* your 
delusions, and enter resolutely on the Path wldcli will lead you away 

from these restless, tossing waves of tlie ocean of life ; the Path to 

the doy and Rest of the Nirvana of Wisdom and Goodness and 
Peace,’- writes Dr. Rhys Davids in his Buddhism. 

But nothing has been so fruitful of controversies as the idea of 
Nirvana. Buddlia understood the practical difliculty in the promul- 
gation of the trutlis of Ins realisation before men of the world, who are 
concerned moio witii the actualities of daily life than the metaphysical 
subtleties that demand a trained intellect and mature understanding 
for tlieir proper apprehension. The lofty teacliings of the Upanishads 
wore at that time kept confined to a limited circle of men, as they were 
beyond the easy reach and comprehension of tlie untutored intelligence 
of the common people riddled with manifold concerns of their daily 
existence. That is why Buddha scrupulously abstained from commit- 
ting himself to any positive statement about the existence or non-exist- 
ence of the soul. " Whenever Buddha denies existence to tlie Ego, 
what he really does is to deny reality to the individual Ego, to the 
ordinary surface self.” And rightly Prof. Sarma has pointed out 
recently in his learned article in the Zionist that in one sense, Nirvana 
is extinction ; but what is extinguished is not the fundamental reality 
of life but the empirical self. Buddha has also made it distinctly clear 
that Nirvana is not the monopoly of any particular section of humanity 
but is the common heritage of all irrespective of caste or creed. 
Nirvana, it must be understood, is not the negation of the spiritual* 
values of life. “ It is a state,” says Buddha, “ where there is neither 
earth nor water, nor heat, nor air; neither infinity of space, nor 
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infinifcy of consciousness nor nothingness ; nor perception, nor non- 
^perception ; neither this world nor that world ; neither sun nor moon. 
It is the Unoreate. That is neither coining nor going, ncr standing ; 
neither death, nor birth. It is without stability, without change ; it is 
the eternal wliioh never originates and never passes away. There is 
the end of sorrow.” It is in short the same as the Upanishadic at- 
one ment with the Supreme Reality — the mergence of the empirical 
self in the ir4finitude of one cosmic existence. The same spiritual state 
has also been emphasised in the Upanishads. The Mundaka says, 
“ There the sun shines not, nor the moon nor the stars. These light- 
nings also do not shine there ; how can this fire then do the same ?” 
So also has it been described in the Taittiriya, — the condition of at- 
one-ment is indeed ineffable. It may be called neither existence nor 
non-existence, neitlier stability nor change, neitlior consciousness nor 
unconsciousness. In truth the Buddhistic Nirvana is identical with 
the Upanishadic at-one-ment with the Supremo Entity — or Brahman. 
And Buddha himself has declared that this spiritual condition has been 
attained in his own life and is accessible to every earnest seeker who 
shall tread upon the Noble Eightfold Path. It is tlius not the des- 
truction but the sublimation of life into the divine. And the greatest 
service the Lord Buddlia lias done to humanity is the deniocratisation 
of the sublime trutlis of the Upanishads and the lucid presentment 
thereof without those metaphysical subtleties and jugglery of words 
whioh none but a disciplined mind and a prodigious intellect can 
understand. lie had to deal with various typos of men from tlie 
Brahmins to tlie Pariahs and the robbers downward for whom ho 
built up a moral code which was easy of comprolionsion as well as of 
application in practical life. Thus what was abstract and theoretical 
was made practical, and any man, be he rich or poor, a Lrahmin 
or a Chandal, was able to attain Nirvana by means of a strict 
observance of the rules ernbodiod in his system of self-culture. 

Buddha brought about a complete revolution in the social and 
religious life of the people of his time by presenting befoi’e them a 
scheme of democratic religion that demolished all distinctions of castes 
and priviliges and opened the gateway of peace and salvation to all. 
He was not indeed an innovator ; for what he has said could bo found 
in their fulness in most of the orthodox philosophical systems of the 
Hindus, existing before Buddha. “His credit lies in giving the Upani 
shadic teachings a practical turn, bringing them into the closest touch 
with the work-a-day world, translating them into the language of daily 
life and in making them available for the man in the street.” And 
rightly has Dr. Radhakrishnan observed in his Indian Philosophy : 
“ Buddha did not look upon himself as an innovator but only as the 
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restorer of theanoieni; way, the way of the Upanishads." Gautama 
even permitted the adoption of the popular belief in the Hindu gods 
but these beings, he held, had also to struggle through repeated 
births in various spheres to attain that Nirvana which is the supreme 
destiny of all. “Gautama,** says Dr. Rhys Davids. «“ was born, and 
brought up. and lived, and died a Hindu. •••There .was not much in the 
metaphysics and psychology of Gautama which cannot be found in one 
or other of the orthodox systems, and a great deal of his morality 
could be matched from earlier or later Hindu books. Such originality 
as Gautama possessed lay in the way in which he adopted, enlarged 
ennobled, and systematised that which had already been well said by 
others ; in the way in which he carried out to their logical conclusion 
principles cf equity and justice already acknowledged by some of the 
most prominent Hindu thinkers. The ditferenco between him and 
other teachers lay chiefly in his deep earnestness and in his broad pub- 
lic 3i)irit of philanthropy. Buddhism was the child, the product of 

Hinduism. Gautama’s whole training was Brahminisni ; he probably 
deemed himself to be the most correct exponent of the ancient faith : 
and it can only bo claimed for him that he was the greatest, and 
wisest, and best of the Hindus.’* 

Besides the masses, the religion of Buddha found a ready acceptance 
among the groat Kshatriya raonarchs and the illustrious self-governing 
communities of the Mallas, the wSakyas, the Koliyanas and the Lich- 
chavis of Northern India during his life-time. He was welcomed as the 
redeornorof the oppressed humnity. There was in fact a spontaneous 
outburst of popular sympathy on his side as his practical philosophy 
did not slu'ink in the struggle witli the abuses most peculiar to his time. 
It was the religion of Buddha which in after years became the most 
powerful force to unify all the disruptive elements into one great 
homogeneous empire. The necessity of au organised Order of monks 
was most kenly felt, and it was during the life-time of Buddha that 
the celebrated Order of the Buddhist Bhikkus came into being. He laid 
down the rno.st stringent rules and regulations for their guidance, and 
his attitude towards the purity of such a life of monasticism was of the 
most uncompromising nature. And it must bo admitted that the 
services wliich these monks have rendered to humainity form some of 
the glowing chapters in the history of human progress- Much against 
liis will, Buddha had to build a sop.arate Order for the nuns in com- 
pliance with the persistent importunities of Ananda, one of Iiis 
foremost disciples, though ho was fully conscious that ‘ their admis- 
sion meant that the Good Law should not endure for a thouaainl 
years, but only for five himdrod.’ And it is needless to point out 
tliat his propiiotic utteranco proved to be too true. More than two 
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thousand and five hundred years have rolled by; the memory of the bril- 
liant galaxy of Sannyasins that gathered round the banner of the Lord 
Buddha and the splendid contribution they made to the sum total of 
human knowledge servo as a fountain of unfailing inspiration to all even 
to-day. The merits and demoritsi the success and failure of tliis holy 
Order which was one of the greatest organisations ever ushered into ex- 
istence, must be a standing eye-opener to the inaugurators of 
such Orders for ages to come. India has witnessed a similar move- 
ment in the recent years, and a sacred Order of monks with the ideals 
• of renunciation and service as its guiding principles has already been 
built up to mobilise all the cultural forces of India for the uplift of 
land as well as for the collective good of mankind. The country 
needs it, nay tlie whole word wants it to-day. But where is 
that burning spirit of renunciation and grim resolution that charac- 
terised Buddha and his disciples in the pursuit of thoir ideal of life? 
Spirituality is the only dynamic force that sustains a paati in the, 
manifold spheres of his activity. Let every one of the so servants of 
humanity bo imbued with that spirit of dogged tenacity that finds 
utterance in that historic saying of Buddha : 




Lot this body of mine fall into decay. Lot the skin, bone and 
the flesh run to dissolution. Never shall this body leave the seat until 
the long- cherished knowledge be vouchsafed unto mo." For without 
such an iron determination no lofty ideal can over be materi- 
alised into action. The whole world is convulsed to-day with 
a feverish oxcitomeut for political supremacy, and the muffled cry of 
oppressed humanity has been drowned in the clash and clatter of arms. 
Time has indeed come when the immortal songs of the sages and the 
saviours of India must be sung anew before the expectant world. 
Buddha has already shown the ideal which must be placed before 
mankind in its pristine simplicity. We must re-live that catholic 
ideal of universal love and freedom, carry his noble message to every 
door, preach the gospel of equality and fraternity and j)ropar0 the 
ground for the dawn of a new ora of peace and brotherhood which the 
world needs most seriously to-day. 



WIT IN PHILOSOPHY 

By Swavii Gmneswarajuuida 

“ Brevity is the soul of wit,” they say. Philosophers and men of 
religion are not people without any sense of wit and humour as they 
are supposed to he. In fact, if the above good old saying is true one 
is more ai)t to appreciate the finest of wits in philosophers and men of 
religion than in jesters and fools. Ask a real philosopher any quest- 
ion regarding your deepest concern of life and ho will at once answer 
you in a couple of well-chosen and well-balanced words apparently 
very commofiplaco and simple and at the same time free from that 
jugglery of the confused mass of nonsense which foolish and ignorant 
persons give the high sounding and bewildering name of “ Tech- 
niciues”. This is an amusing psychology of foolishness that 
whatever the ignorant fail to understand much less to follow, is 
.always considered by them as something great and deep. Answer any 
question put to you by a fool in meaningless jargons which you your- 
self do not understand much less ho, and you will be considered a wise 
man. But a real philosopher’s business is not to command the fooPs 
.])raiso by confusing his poor understanding but to enlighten the seeker, 
and as such ho is simple and clear both in his conduct of daily life 
and his utterings. If you have the patience and good sense of ponder- 
ing over the brief, simple and commonplace words of such a real man 
of enlightenment, you are sure to realize in their brevity and simpli- 
city the real soul of wit. The more you meditate upon them the more 
amusing, attractive, deep and pregnant they appear. Compare with 
this the frothy nonsense, the apparently amusing words of a professional 
entertainer — tliero are professional entertainers even in the field of 
Beligion andPhilosophy — and you will at once know the ditYorence. It 
is indeed a pity that the world runs after false shadows, few only can 
know the truth 1 

Apropos of this I have before my mind a nice specimen of a real 
philosophic wit. So goes the story : — 

A Pharisee, foolish in his vanity, once asked a question to a Yogin 
as to what a Yogin’s mind was like. The Yogin was about to drink a 
glass of water from a crystal glass Without thinking a moment he 
pointed out to the clear water in the glass and said “ just like this,” 
He drank the water and sat silent. The vain Pharisee expected a long 
discourse and perhaps a discussion to entertain and feed his own 
vanity. The Yogin had nothing more to say and showed no sign to 
open a discourse. The foolish Pharisee failed to see any sense in the 
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answer and as the Yogin did not feel any mood to talk more on the* 
subject the Pharisee could only go home disgusted and disappointed 
with the impression that the man was ordinary, matter of fact, and 
had no sense of scholarly wit. Tlie holy man in his turn felt very 
much amused at the sheer absence of good sense and wit on the part 
of the vain questioner although he believed that he was- very wise. 

Lot the fool go home to his den. the philosopher is none the 
worse for that. But how does a real seeker, a sincere student, a real 
appreciator of the art of philosophic wit think about it ? He is at 
first amused and attracted at the ready wit of the answer — it sets him 
thinking. And gradually in course of his patient deliberation ho 
becomes fascinoted by its prompt preciseness and finally he appreciates 
clearly and unmistakably the deepest and the most wholesome enter- 
tainment in the simple gesture of the simple philosopher. 

“Yes,” ho realizes, ‘ the Yogin’s mind is precisely like that 
colourless, shapeless and motionless water in that crystal glass. It 
has absolutely no colour, no shape, no special tendency or inclinationof 
its own. This is the reason why it can bo poured into any vessel. It 
does not stick to anything like some gummy sticky matter. It loses 
nothing in the change of its environments. Having no colour or 
shape of its own it can at once take unto itself the colour and shape of 
the vessel into which it might be put, without losing anything of or 
doing any harm to its own intrinsic nature. Put it into a red glass — 
it is red in colour and has taken exactly the shape of the glass, but is 
intrinsically free from both. Again put it into a green cubic glass- -it 
has become absolutely green and cubic hut neither of the two in 
reality. Did it lose any degree or amount of its own intrinsic nature 
in course of these changes ? Ahsolntt^ly none : And why ? Because 
it did not attach itself to the changing qualitios of the environments. 
Well then, did it miss, for the reason of its being unattached, any 
fun or enjoyment under any of those changing environments? None 
at all ; On the contrary, for the very facjt of being unattached to any 
of these changing environments it could do the fullest amount of 
justice to each one of tliom by taking, without any reservation, on 
itself the (lualities and virtues of those environments to tlio highest 
degree of possibility. 

“ Again, suppose you give a colour and a definite shiipe — say, in 
the form of ice — to tins water. Now try again all the previous pro- 
cess of your experiment in the change of environments. Gan it 
accommodate and harmonise itself with cany of its changing world of 
environments? Does it really enjoy the fun of its dilTeront relations 
with its . sociates and relatives ? Most emphatically, not : And 
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why ? Because, having a definifie colour and solid form of its own it 
can only break itself to fit into the form of its environment and get- 
ting there can only show itself in a mixed up colour which is neither 
its own nor that of the environment ” 

Now, to apply this illustration to our daily experiences in our 
work-a-day life who should ha considered the most happy and 
harmonious, deep and true, exact and accurate in the daily relations 
of life — covering all phases, conditions and walks thereof ? Surely 
a person having a colourless and shapeless mind. Such a person alone 
can bo the ideal husband or wife, best father or mother, nicest brother 
or sister, the sweetest lover, the noblest friend, the most successful 
man of business, the greatest social worker, or the biggest of Yogins. 
Such a person is the most attractive, sociable and lovable in society, 
for whoever finds such a one always finds such exactly in the own 
colour of the observer. This is the secret of that attractiveness that 
we find in some persons. These persons have a more or loss colourless 
and shapeless mind. 

The philosopher's wit is really deep. Ponder over it and many 
more problems would be solved and you would find an immense source 
of profound knowledge* In the light of this gesture from the philoso- 
pher which do you prefer — a colourless and shapeless mind or one 
opposite to that ? Consider thrice before you choose. 

All the different Yogas — ‘Bhakti*, ‘ Karma ‘Raja’ and ‘Jnana’ — 
teach you to obtain and command such a mind. Do it by any means 
suitable to you — by one, two or more. But surely one has to do this, 
for there is no other way to Peace and Perfection. This is, in fact, tlio 
only means to attain that happiness and joy which everybody is seek- 
ing in vain in everything. This is the real secret of that magic word 
‘ success ' which enthuses many into activity and throws many more 
out of the track. Know this secret, try to attain it by sincere and 
honest practice and you will become really successful in life."''' 


INDIA AND HER PRESENT NEEDS 

}3y Swami Sarvananda 

Those of us who are bestowing any serious tlionght over the 
conditions of our national life must have been forced to acknowledge 
that the national life is anything but liealthy. All serious thinkers of 
the land have come to holiova that the national life is suffering from 

• From the notes of a Iccturo delivered in the Vedanta Society of Kow York. 

8 
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some serious ailments, and a radical cure of it is absolutely necessary 
for tlie safety of the nation. Tlie leaders of the country are keenly 
divided in their diagnosis of the diseases and in their prescriptions. 
Some sincerely believe that the real disease of the nation lies in the 
political servility, — the root cause of tlie national decadence. The 
political life at every stage and every turn is retarded, and their pre- 
scription is that if the nation is to be rejuvenated, and re- 
habilitated in her glory, she should first attain political freedom 
(Swaraj). Others again tliere are who believe that the present state 
of decadence is duo to certain social defects, for instance, caste system, 
and if the nation is to attain her healthy state these social defects 
must be cured ; so a healthy social life is an urgent necessity for 
the uplift of the nation. Then again, others believe that the present 
state is duo to the common ignorance of the people. Tlie bulk of the 
people, i.e., the masses, live in cottages in the villages, and the 
ignorance of the masses in India is simply ai)palling, and naturally as 
ignorance is always the mother of all defects so the redom])tion of the 
land depends upon the diffusion of knowledge. Then there are others 
who believe that the present state is due to economic defects, and 
the economic betterment only can load us to the national redemption 
and so on. 

Various prescriptions arc given out hy various thinkers. Seeing 
the problem from different angles of vision, it is but natural that they 
are viewing things from their own particular perspective, and with 
all the sincerity and intense love for the country they cannot but 
prescribe according to the best judgment of their own, and it must be 
owned that there is a grain of truth in the assertions of all those great 
thinkers though not the whole truth. From a study of the ancient 
Indian history we find that the ])rosont decadence is not wholly due to 
any of these causes. Those may bo only secondary causes, but the pri- 
mary cause, the immediate cause of the national decadence, is the 
weakness of the manhood of the land. The manhood of the land has 
boon weakened, and with the deterioration of that manhood has come 
all the disease that wo find to-day in the national life. So wo say 
that if India is to ho resuscitated to her glory the first thing that is 
necessary is to awaken the manhood of the nation. All that is 
noble, all that is glorious, all that is powerful is conjured up hy that 
one word “ manliness ” and has to be brought into our nation. Our 
blood has to be spiritualised, heart has to bo strongthoiiod and 
made stouter ; it is to be made stronger, it is to bo made more 
robust, and above all the spirit has to bo cleansed and purified. 

As students of history we all know that ancient India lived in 
villages <*nd there has never been a national consciousness in the 
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masses in the sense of the term as it obtains at the Western world 
to-day, and we sometimes feel that collective consciousness, which is 
so important a basic principle for nationalism, is being lost sight of* 
A nation is formed by various forces, — geographical position, unity of 
culture, unity of political interest and above all racial connection. 
Some emphasise on the cultural aspect of nationalism, some 
emphasise upon religion and some upon political and some upon the 
racial connections. But when we study the national life and the 
nationalism of the West wo know that modern nationalism is more 
or less based upon political unit or political interest. The modern 
America is made up of various races of Europe. There is not one 
race and certainly not one religion ; yet they are combined under one 
name of American nation. The different elements of the nation have 
that one single political interest, and there they have developed the 
conception of Government as one, organised through which the entire 
organism of the nation works. In the West the Government is 
conceived as a central organ, the heart, for instance, of the body 
politic, through which the entire nation must work, and their whole 
attempt is to make Government a perfect organ. The Government 
must take charge of the political aspirations of the people, the econo- 
mic growth of the people, the culture, the education, and even reli- 
gion. It isthe duty of the Government, in their view, to look after 
all the needs of the people, to minister all requirements of the people, 
even religion, until Government becomes an all-absorbing interest to 
the Western mind. 

Wo, imbued with the Western ideals, think to-day that our 
nation’s rejuvenation cannot be made possible without establishing that 
perfect Government. But that was not the case in ancient India. In 
India the conception of nationalism was quite different. Our 
nationalism was more or less a cultured nationalism ; wo used to call 
ourselves Aryans. From the remote corner of Kashmere or Assam 
down to Cape Comorin wherever an Aryan went ho did not feel that 
he was amougst foreigners. In ancient India there were imperial 
cities; there wore kings and emperors ruling over different parts of 
the world. As wo all know from the study of history that many a 
king came and wont away, and from the structure they wore thrown 
down, but there was a fooling that the national life was to be left 
undisturbed. It was possible only in India that a peasant would till 
his soil, that a philosopher would go on with his philosophy, oven in 
the midst of the booming of cannon and the clatter of arms. It was 
possible here and so the political cataclysm did not disturb even, at 
any rate, the smooth tenor of our national life. The nation lived in 
spite of the changes of the rulers. So it is really a wonder for 
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historians and sociologists how in spite of thousands of years of political 
decadence India still survives. India saw the pyramids of Pharaohs, 
India saw Caesar making his conqueror’s march, India saw the rise 
and fall of Athens and Greece, but India still survives and Greece 
lives only a small land 1 Rome lives only as a historical memory. 
Egypt lives to-day in desert, in the form of pyramids ! x\ll these 
are gone, swallowed in the waves of time, but> India still survives 
in spite of the changes. Why? Because it had such tremendous 
strength of soul, such tremendous power in its culture, that all 
these political changes could not touch her, and it is time for us to 
understand the Indian nationhood, — this Indian nationalism. 

To-day 330 million souls of India are being governed by only a 
handful of English people! Most of the loyal Indians are mere 
instruments in the hands of the Government and are being used one 
against the other to subserve their political ends. There is no doubt 
a little stir and commotion in the political life of India, I)ut in view 
of the grip the Bureaucracy has upon the destiny of tho people, the 
agitation seems to be of no practical utility unless the forces of India’s 
cultural life are mobilised to keep up the flame of her nationalism. 
The soul of India spoke through Mahatinaji and it was he who in a way 
materialised tho dream of Mr. Gokhale. It was the Mahatma who could 
conceive tho soul of India and could spiritualise tho Indian droam of tho 
Western conception of politics. As in politics so also in industry and 
education. All the failures and decadence in industry are due to tho 
deceit and want of character on the part of either the Directors or the 
Managers. We have no sense of responsibility ; wo have not tho sense of 
honesty, and that is the reason why whenever there is a joint stock 
company hero, it sooner or later comes to grief. So far as the education 
of the land is concerned, the best minds have already been too much 
stulTod with Western notions and ideals, with the result that a hybrid 
culture without having the necessary sanction of our spiritual* civili- 
sation has now come to stay in the land. Tho ancient idealism and 
cultural purity have altogether boon lost sight of and the national life 
has thus become completely stranded without the hope of an early 
emancipation. Religion has degenerated to an woeful! extent. There 
are four kinds of people who worship God : the man suffering, the man 
needing money, the philosopher enquiring after the truth, and lastly 
the Jnani (seer). Of these, the Jnani is the highest, and the philosopher 
comes next, but tho number of sincere devotees is almost negligible. 

Thus we see from every standpoint that there has been a national 
deterioration, and with this deterioration and with these defects 
it is nob possible for us to gain anything. As Swaini Vivekananda 
said : tl s earth is to be enjoyed by the great heroes, and unless you 
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‘-be heroes, how you can dream to get fche masfcery of your own land ? 
You cannot get the mastery of your own body ; how can you get the 
mastery of your land ? / Cowardliness is the root cause of our national 
decadence. When Swami Vivekananda returned from America after 
his world experience, he was asked what was his religion, and what he 
was going to preach to India. He said : one religion that India 
needs to-day is the religion of manliness; you must be man first and 
then anything else. Your path to heaven will be open not by closing 
the doors but by fighting the battle. So from whatever standpoint we 
may see, the first thing that is necessary appears to us is the rejuvena- 
tion of the manliness of India. This vitalisabion of the nation can bo 
made possible by two means, as a man can be vitalised, and strengthen' 
ed by two or three ways. You can vitalise the body by giving all kinds of 
nourishments, all kinds of tonics and so on, but if you look upon a man 
as nothing but a psychological entity, then your nourishment should 
take the form of ideas and education. If you see him as a spiritual 
entity, then the process of this nourishment or vitalising will be the 
awakening of spiritual consciousness. In spite of the great conquering 
power of the Grecians and Romans, they could not live many centuries 
together. They had to die. And sometimes the Hindus have been 
given the appellation of being mild. Sometimes Westerners say 
that Hindus have never been a conquering nation ; what have the 
Hindus done? the Hindus are mild and have never been conquering 
heroes. To that we have the best reply : in our manliness lies the 
grandeur of our lives. We never thought of conquest and of becoming 
rich by plundering our neighbours. The conquest of the West is 
synonymous with the exploitation of the weaker nations, the pillaging 
and robbing of weaklings. The Westerners are trying to adopt all 
]) 03 sible moans to strengthen their physical life, their physical power 
and intellecual power, for it furthers their spectacular grandeur; but 
it is bound to be short-lived, as the European nations are changing 
one after the other. And it is needless to state that the nations who 
have been trurnpotting their power so much for more than 100 years 
must go away as tlio deterioration of the intellect of Europe is 
already so much in evidence. 

If wo want to vitalise our nation purely from the physical stand- 
point, we will be committing the same mistake as the Europeans 
have done. Similarly if wo want to vitalise our nation purely from 
intellectual standpoint wo will be committing again the same mistake. 
Moreover it will be different from the genius of our race. The Hindus, 
•perhaps except China, are the most ancient nation in the world. The 
Hindu civilisation, — Hindu culture — is perhaps the most ancient, and 
this national culture has come down to us, gathering momentum and 
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reaching itself deeply in the inner consciousness of the people. Do' 
you mean to say that we can leave it off easily ? It is easier perhaps for 
the icy region of the Himalayas to go down to the ocean to start back 
afresh ; you can ask the Ganges at Calcutta toireturn back to its icy 
source, but it is not easy for the nation that has passed through 
several centuries in a particular way of life to recede. The blood 
of the Rishis is still in our veins : however wo may consider wo can 
never get ourselves alienated from the blood that we have inherited. 
Wo can never denationalise India by such political or other 
means. 

The only way of revitalising India is to develop hor spiritual 
consciousness and the path that Swamiji has showed for the rejuve- 
nation of India is the development of the .1 fm/c consciousness. Wo 
have to develop the consciousness that we are not all the hodyi we are 
not the lump of flesh, we are not a dying and decaying element, but 
wo are an undying and undocaying element, one Atman. But the 
predominant thing the Mahatma preaches to-day is the soul-force. This 
soul* force is the Atmio power ; this Atmic consciousness has to bo 
rejuvenated, and reawakened in ourselves. Tlie Atma is undying 
and undecaying: no fire can burn it, no sword can cut it, no water 
can drown it. It is eternal. If we can have that strong doctrine, 
if we can awaken that soul force in us, everything else would be 
perfectly smooth and easy for us. Only we have to awaken our soul- 
force. Vedanta denies the separate existence of matter. It is the 
mind that images the body, and it is the soul that images the mind. 
We have seen so many instances in the lives of groat saints (sages) 
that their body becomes tiioir slaves; and matter becomes their slaves. 
In factjhe matter is the shadow of spirit. If that spiritual feeling 
is awakened, all the other defects of the mental and physical body 
would get themselves corrected. As when the water falls from the 
higher peaks of tin Himalayas, it goes down to several channels to 
fertilise lower soils ; many cities, towns and villages are watered by 
the water that falls from the high peaks ; so when our spiritual life is 
^ttuned to the consciousness of the ultimate reality of the self, all 
the other activities of life will get vitalised ; mind will become 
cleaner, and stronger, soul will become adamant and the body would 
be capable of doing the command of the soul, 

Even Swamiji used to say that if we wish to bring back 
our Upanishads in our midst, the truths of the Upanishads should 
be brought to us first. The great truth of the Vedanta has to be 
brought out from the forest, from the sannyasins, and has to bo preached 
and practised by the grihasthas, be he a peasant, ora judge ruling from 
the Bench, or a governor, or in whatever position ho may be ; he has ta 
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practise, observe and get himself imbued witli the truths of Vedanta, 
and there lies the real hope of India. The real manliness will develop 
with the awakening of spiritual consciousness, and the spiritual 
consciousness will reflect itself upon the mind and body. It will 
invigorate not only physical muscles, it will invigorate not only the 
mind, it will not only make the intellect keener, but it will give that 
strength to the man, which triumphs over all physical impediments in 
the world. 

India has to choose either of the two : the material culture of the 
West or the spiritual culture of the East. As the former is quite ill- 
suited to the temper and genius of India the only alternative for her is 
to resort to the latter one ; to develop spiritual strength in us, to show 
to the world that our spiritual culture is superior to all. The Hindu 
lives for the safety of the whole world. The other parts of the world are 
still groping in the dark. All the inarticulate voices of the West in 
the form of democracy and socialism, etc., are but the unconscious 
hankering of the Western soul for something superior to their own 
politics, for something superior to their so-called democracy, their so- 
called autocracy. Today India is not Hindu India, today India is not 
Mohammedan India, nor Christian India. Indian affairs have 
become very complex ; Indian nation is hut an aggrega-te of different 
cultures, different religions, different races, different temperaments; 
and if India can solve the problem of politics India would be solving 
the problem of the whole world : and owing to the fact of such 
varying interests, currents and cross-currents of thouglit, it is not 
absolutely possible to settle or solve the problem of Indian national 
life, ]>olitioal, economic or anything. There is one thing in which all 
these different elements are synchronised, in whicli all the varying 
principles can seek profound harmony, it is spirituality. From the 
very ancient times the Indians preached this unity lof life ; and the 
solidarity of man can only he realised if this gospel of unity is put 
above all the different problems of the world, social, political, economic, 
etc. 

The same universal life is throbbing in every heart ; we must 
feel it, and bring that feeling to boar upon our work. Let us there- 
fore all try to rehabilitate our glorious heritage, and reinstall our 
God in our own hearts in the form of that very Self — the one unifying 
bond in this world of variety» and tlio problems that confront us to- 
day shall be solved once for all. 



INDIAN METAPHYSICS 

( Continued from the May issue) 

By K. S. Bainaswami Sastrij B. A.^ B. L. 

CHAPTER III: The High wateumakk of Indian 
Metaphysics : The Bhagavad Gita 

I would tako up, thorefore, the faith of the Epics, and especially 
of the Bhagavad Gita before dealing withi Jainism and Buddhism^ 
Dr. Radhakrishnan swallows wholesale the myths of modern Western 
scholarship about tlio Aryans and Dravidians, — myths which were- 
exposed and disproved by Swaini Vivekananda lie says : “Some of the- 
later Upanishads describe the attempts to build up a Vedic religion on 
non- Aryan symbolism. The Pasupata, the Bhagavatha, and the- 
Tantrik developments belong to this period of social upheaval through 
which the Aryanisation of vast multitudes in pro- Buddhistic India 
proceeded.*’ It scorns to mo that the setting up of an Aryan- Dravidiaa 
conflict in the realms of social and polibical life is itself a myth. It is 
a yet greater myth to sot up a philosophic conflict as well. The 
root ideas of our Itliihasas and Puranas and Tantras and Aganias 
occur in the Ui)ani8hads. Each age emphasised one aspect of the 
many-faceted Truth revealed in the V^edas, Dr. Radhakrishnan out- 
runs his fleet-footed Western brethren when he says about the Malia- 
bliarata story: “The original event seems to be a non- Aryan one, if we 
may judge from the blood thirst of Bhima, the polyandry ofDrau- 
padi, and such other incidents.” Whoa dealing with the religion of 
the Ramayana and the Mahabharata (the author reverses their usual- 
order), we have in his account a summation cf the views of Western 
scholarship. Hero is a sample : " The dance of Krishna on the head 

of Kaliya means tlie suppression of the worship of nagas or serpents by 
that of Krishna. The defeat of Indra by.Krishna symbolises the sup- 
pression of Vedic orthodoxy by the Vishnu cult. The henothoistic 
tendency is still prevalent.” Dr. Max Muller’s new-coined word- 
* henotheism ’ reflects a rnisundorstandiag of Vedic doctrine. The 
Western savants are genuinely puzzled i)y the Vedic exaltation of 
each deity as the Supreme Deity. The same exaltation is found in 
later religious literature in regard to the Triraurbhis, the Devi cult,, 
etc. We can never realise the spirit underlying these declarations 
unless we have the master-key furnished by the groat Rig Vedic decla- 
ration ‘ Kkam Sat Vipra Jialiudha Vadantlii*. The Supremo God has 
taken various manifestations to approach man and to be approached 
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by man. Dr. Badhakrishnan thinks that image worship and pilgrim- 
age were introduced in the epic period. The root ideas about those 
matters also are found in the (Jpanishads, The author quite naturally 
regards Durga as a non- Aryan goddess brought into the Aryan heart 
and married there to Budra. Uma is at least as old as the Kena Upa- 
nishad. The Dovisukta also is equally well-known. The author 
naturally accepts also the alleged equation of Siva with Budra and of 
Krishna with Vishnu and Narayana and Vasudeva who had somehow 
become equated to each other. There are yet more fantastic theories. 
Krishna was Ghora Angirasa’a son and was hence a Vedic thinker. In 
the Big Veda he is spoken of as a Non-Aryanchief waiting on the banks 
of the Ainrawathi with an army of ten thousand men to fight Tndra. 
Sir B. G. Bhandarkar believes that a nomadic tribe of cowherds called 
Abhiras were worshippers of a boy-god. Weber and Dutt contend that 
the Pandavas were a non- Aryan people. Dr. Badhakrishnan makes an 
amalgam of all this and says : “ In the Mahabharata we have a combi- 
nation of all traditions about Krishna that survived till then, a non- 
Aryan hero, a spiritual teacher, and a tribal god.” This is not all. 
The Swetadwipa episode in the Mahabharata is regarded by Weber 
and Dr. Seal as referring to a contact between Hinduism and Christ- 
ianity. Fortunately Garbe and Barth have overthrown the view. Tl)e 
name Vasudeva occurs in Panini’s grammar which cannot be put 
below the 7th century B. C. The Buddhistic and Jaiua scriptures 
refer to the Bhakti cult. Dr. Badhakrishnan, fortunately for us, 
negatives the acceptability of the perverted inference from tlie Sweta- 
dwipa episode- 

Tho ancient and unwavering Indian view is that the Epics (Ithihasas 
and Puranas) implement and amplify the Vedic doctrine. The epic 
cosmology agrees with the Upanishadic view that Bralirnan is the 
material cause and the efficient cause of the world. The Epics accept 
and elaborate tlie Upanishadic doctrine of the Gunas. The Epics ela- 
borate the Vedic doctrine of the Purusharthas. Tho Vodic ideal of 
ethics is accepted and elaborated and amply illustrated in the Epics. 

We can therefore easily realise why tho Bhagavad Gita is said in 
a famous Sanskrit stanza to bo the milk extracted from the Upanisha- 
dic cows by the divine cowherd. The Mahabliarata is regarded as tho 
fifth Veda and tho Gita is its Upanisliad. The Hindu believes that God 
who revealed the Voda incarnated as Sri Krishna to lead the world 
from the chaos of thoiiglit into the true Vedic doctrine once again. 
It is therefore improper to imagine and then seek to find in the Gita 
any divergence or departure from tho Vedas as well as Ithihasas 
and tho Puranas which explain and amplify and implement the 
Vodic doctrine. The Gita has fascinated the mind of the West na 
9 & 10 
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less than the mincljof the East. William Von Humboldt says that it 
is the most beautiful, perhaps the only true philosophical song exist- 
ing in any known tongue”. II. E. Sampson says in a recent work on 
the Gita : ” If good people, looking for a ‘ coming teacher ’ to 

reincarnate in the llosh, would escape that snare of delusion, and seek 
for Krishna, the Master, Iswara, in themselves, the world would be 
wiser, happier and lovelier tlian a thousand ‘ coming teachers ’ would 
make it.” In strange contrast witli this is Dr. Radhakrishnan’s 
description : “ The author is a man of deep culture, catholic rather 

than critical.” This is of a piece with his reference to the Upanishads 
in the following sentence : “ The thin al)stractions of the Upanisliads 
would not satisfy the many-sided needs of the soul.” 

Dr. Radhakrishnan seems to think that the Gita is a post-Bud- 
dhistio work. It is not possible to agree with this view iit all. It is 
is wrong as his view that the Katha Upanishad quotes from the Gita, 
(Vol. I, p. 142), Even the learned author assigns the Gita to the 
fifth century B. C. Further, the Gita belongs to tlie time of the 
Mahabharata war. Such at any rate is the consensus of Indian 
opinion on the point. Professor S. N. Das Gupta says in the issue of 
the “Modern Review” for July 1928, that the Gita is pro-Buddliistic. 
It is not possible to go hero into the vexed question about tho date of 
the Mahabharata war and of the composition of tho Mahabharata. 
Suffice it to say here that these are certainly much older than 
Buddhism. It is hence impossible to accept Dr. Radhakrishnan’s 
view that tho Gita adopts the ethical principles of Buddhism”. This 
is further wrong because tho author is wrong in his view that “in 
the descriptions of the ideal man the Gita and Buddhism agree”. Tho 
Buddhist ideal of the ideal man, as 1 shall show below, is the ideal 
of ethics divorced from religion and is devoid of tho warm tints of 
devotion and the concentrated white glow of spiritual realisation and 
divine consciousness. 

In tho same way it is not proper to imagine an indebtedness of the 
Gita to tho Samkhya and Yoga Darsanas. Tlioso Darsanas were 
subsequent to tlio Gita. Tiie Vedanta Sutras frequently refer to Gita 
passages as Smriti and cite tliom las authority to enforce the state- 
ments of its doctrine. The fact is that all tho later crystallised systems 
with their common points as well as points of departure are traceable 
to the ancient and eternal and infinite mine of the Vedas, osi)eciaIIy 
the Upanishads. Tho Gita has given to us the perfect synthesis of the 
separate truths revealed by the Upanishadic seer. The Hindus believe 
that God who gave tho Vedas as the chart of man’s voyage through the 
ocean of life [aamsara) gave tho Gita as tho synthesis and summation 
of all the highest spiritual truths by lips divine. If modern scholar- 
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ship demonstrates the untenability of this view and shows that the 
Gita merely shows the undigested eclecticism of an able individual 
scholar who composed and shoved the Gita into the Mahabharaba, if 
it shows that it is later than Buddhism or the six Darasaiias and is a 
magnificent failure in its attempt to reconcile the unreconciled and 
irreconciliable, then it will be time enough to scrap the traditional 
view and follow our great now guides. But modern scholarship, 
be it Buropoan or Indian, has not demonstrated any such thing 
at all. 

The Gita is the greatest of all the gospels. Lb reveals the Truth 
in all its many-sided beauty and shows the gradation of steps by 
which we can realise and attain Godhead. Its synthesis of Karma- 
yoga and Raja-yoga and Bhakti-yoga and Jnana yog.i is the most 
wonderful synthesis of all the means and methods leading us to 
God. Like the Upanishads it is the soul of religion and nob a i)3trified 
system of dogma and creed. It is incandescent with the glow of 
mystic spiritual emotion and can kindle sucli emotion in every fer- 
vent and prayerful heart. Dr. Radhakrlslman is wrong in iraapning a 
disparateness between it and the Upanishads and saying that “ it 
attempts to derive a religion from the llpanishad philosophy”. The 
truth is tluit the final and perfect fusion of philosophy and religion is 
found in both the Veda and the Gita. Both are aglow with feeling 
and show also the cold light of reason. Both load us to the bliss of 
spiritual liberation from the non-self. Both dower us with that vision i 
that insight, by which we know our true nature and tlioroforo also 
the true nature of other souls, of nature and of God. Both load us to 
iiiisolfish and God-surronJered action which brings us iieace and devo- 
tion and vision. Both form the meeting point of poetry and philo- 
sophy and religion about which Plotinus says : “There are ditferont 
roads by which this end (of spiritual apprehension) may bo reached : 
the love of beauty which exalts the poet ; that devotion to the One and 
that ascent of science which wakes the ambition of the philosopher ; 
that love and those prayers by which some devout and ardent soul 
tends in its moral purity towards perfection. These are the great 
highways conducting to that height above the actual and the i)arti- 
cular, whore we stand in the im mediate presence of the Infinite, who 
shines out as from the deeps of the soul.” In the Gita wo stand in 
such immediate prosoiico of the Infinite, the presence wliere wo have 
God the Yogeswara (the INIastar and Lord of all yogas) with the 
obedient and illuminated and beloved human soul ready to carry oufc 
Ilis commands and realise llis glory (•"TS'^:). Only when we want 
such a combination can tliero ho individual and national and universal 
auspiciousness and victory and prosperity and righteousness: 
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CHAPTER IV : The Ebb op Indian METAPiiYsica 

It is not possible to pursue the exposition of the Gita further 
here. The heretic systems such as materialism, Jainism, and 
Buddhism arose later on. They signify not an advance but i)oint3 of 
departure in the history of Hindu thoughts. The restraints and disci- 
plines of the Aryan religion were felt galling and there ware attempts 
to break away therefrom. Dr. Eadhakrishnan says : “ The sickly- 

minded and the suffering of reduced vitality and weak nerves the 
world over try to heal their sickness by either seeking repose and 
calm, deliverance and nirvana through art, knowledge, morality, or 

else intoxication, ecstasy, bewilderment and madness There 

were also political crises which unsettled men’s minds.'* This is 
picturesque and also true in some measure but does not contain a full 
statement of all the root causes. The revolts against ethical and 
spiritual discipline cannot be always traced to geographical or histor- 
ical causes alone* The history of philosophic and religious progress, 
like the liistory of human progress in general, has many ups and 
downs, many forward and circular and eddying and oven backward 
movements which are not always traceable to delinite external 
causes. 

If it is permissible to hazard a theory about tlio matter, I would 
urge that the national suicide of Hindu culture in the Mahabharata 
war was the cause of the disintegration of India’s outer life as well as 
her inner life. Jivrt as the Eamayana is the epic of Indian unity and 
its vitalising power, the Mahabliaraba is the epic of Indian disunion 
and its devitalising power. Arjuna cried on the field of battle : 

— (O Madhava, how shall we attain 
happiness after killing our own people?). Ho rDferrod also to 
^ ^ (the evil of destruction of families and 

the sin of hatred and injury to friends and comrades). Ho cried out 
further ; 

^<*1 wf* ^dlddi: I 
^ II 

(Wlien families die, the eternal family dharmas die; when dharma 
dies, adharrna ruins entire families). It was this inovitai)le result which 
happened as the result of the national suicide. Adharrna ruined the 
land and the culture. The outer sovereignty passed away from the God- 
appointed guardians of the national dharma; and the inner sovereignty 
passed away from the God-given scripture, at least for a while- At 
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iihe time of the sorest need, Lord Krishna Plimself protected the 
dharma. Later on, His chosen ones reintegrated the Vedic doctrine 
after its disintegration hy the heretical systems of thought. 

The classical division of the Indian systems of philosophy is into 
the six avdidika darsauas and the six Vaidika darsiinas. The former 
six deny Cod and Veda ; tlie latter six affirm God and Veda. The 
former are the Charvaka system, the Jaina system, and the Buddhist 
system with its four subdivisions, viz., the Vaibhashika, the Sautran- 
tika, the Yogacliara, and tlio ^ladhyamika. The latter are the Nyaya, 
the Vaisosliika, the Samkhya, the Yoga, tlie Purva ^linamsa, called 
ill so the Karma Mimamsa, and the Uttara Mimamsa called also the 
Brahma Mimamsa. The Avaidika systems were in vogue for some- 
time but were later on superseded and overthrown by tlie reasserted 
power of the Vaidika systems of Indian philosophy. 

{To he continued) 

NOTES AND COMMENTS 

SWAMI VIVEKANANDA ON CHILD AIARRIAGE AND “THE 
SANATANIST” 

Among the social quostions that at present agitate the minds of the 
leaders of the Hindu community, the question of child man-iago seems 
to be the most important one, especially in view of the fact that a 
Bill for its prevention is at present under consideration in the Legisla- 
tive Assembly. The orthodox sections all over the country are raising a 
groat hue and cry against the Bill and are busy marshalling the auth- 
ority of the sciii)buros and of sages, both ancient and modern, to make 
out a case for their o])posibiou. An instance to the ])oint is the editorial 
of the Sanatanist of the 25th ol March, 1929, wiiorein the learned 
Editor quotes a passage from the writings of Swami Vivekananda to 
contradict the statement of a certain lady nainod Mrs. G. Sumathi 
Bai that the Swaini Vivekananda along with other great men like 
Ram Moliun Roy and Mahatma Gandhi lias condemned the custom of 
child- marriage. The Editor also remarks that “it may be ])OSsihlo to 
catch a few snap-shots from the Swami’s inspired writings and 
speeches favourable to lior by tearing them from their context”. But 
wo can assure the learned Editor tliat no such mean trick is necessary 
to show that Swamiji was against this custom, as there are many 
clear passages in his writings wlioroin ho coudomns it in most un- 
compromising terms. We propose to quote below at length and with 
full context a few of such passages to remove misconceptions that may 
bo created by the quotation of tho Editor of the Sanatanist. 

Before doing that we deem it proper to make a few remarks 
about tho passage quoted by the Editor to suit his purpose. He has, 
as we find from his own acknowledgement, quoted from the Brahma- 
vadin of December, 1897 and not from the Mayavati Memorial 
Edition which is the most authoritative edition of Swamiji’s works. As 
it appears in the Brahmavadin, the passage in question differs in 
^certain important respects from what we find in the Mayavati 
Memorial Edition of the Complete Works of Swami Vivekananda 
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Vol. Ill ; page 403-9. Wherever fche expression “child marriage’' is 
used in the Sanatanist and the Brahmavadin, we find only “marriage" 
and the “ marriage system” in the authoritative Mayavati Memorial 
Edition. From the quotation given below the difference would be 
quite clear to the readers: “ And as these bodies become more and 
more finely organised, as the Tamoguna becomes the Rajoguna, and 
as the Rajaguna becomes Sattvaguna, more and more of this power 
and purity becomes manifest, and therefore it is that our people have 
been so careful about eating and drinking, and the food question. It 
may he that the original ideas have been lost, just as with our marriage 
{Gf. ‘ child marriage’ in the Sanatanist) — which, though not belonging 
to the subject, T may take as an example. If I have another op i)ort unity 
I will talk to you about this ; but let me tell you now that tlio ideas 
behind our marriage stj stem {Gf. ‘ ideas behind child marriage’ in the 
Sanatanist) are the only ideas through which there can be a real civili- 
sation. TJiere cannot bo anything else. If a man ora woman were 
allowed the freedom to take up any woman or man as wife or husband, 
if individual pleasure, if satisfaction of animal instincts, were to be 
allowed to run loose in society, the result must bo evil, evil children, 
wicked and demoniacal. Aye, man in every country is on th(^ one 
hand, producing these brutal children, and on the other liand multi- 
plying the ])olico force to keep those brutes down. The question is 
not how to destroy evil tliat way, but how to prevent the very birtli of 
evil, and so long as you live in society your marriage certainly affects 
every member of it ; and therefore society has the I’iglit to dictate 
whom you shall marry, and whom you shall not. And grr^at ideas of 
this kind have been behind the sgsteni of marriage hero, {Cf. ‘ child 
marriage boro’ in the Sanatanist) what they call the astrological Jati 
of the l)ido and bridegroom. And in i)assing f jiiay remark that 
according to Mann a child who is born of lust is not an Aryan. Tho 
child whoso very conception and whose birth are according to the rules 
of the Vedas, such is an Aryan. Yes, and less of those Aryan cliildro!\ 
are l)(3ing produced in tho country and tlio result is tho mass of evil, 
which wo call Kali Yuga. But wo liavo lost all tlieso ideals ; it is 
true we cannot carry all those ideas to tlie fullest length now; it is 
perfectly true we have made aInio.st a caricature of some of these 
great ideas. It is lamentably true that tho fathers and mothers are 
not what they were in old times, neither is society so educated as it 
used to be, neither has society that love for individuals that it used 
to have. But, however faulty the working out may he, the principle 
is sound ; and if its application has been defective, if one method has 
failed, take up tho principle and work it out bettor; why kill the 
principle 

The difference in certain places, which we have indicated in tho 
quotation given above, must surely be due to some mistake in tho 
report or wilful interpolation in tho Brahmavadin. This seems to 
bo the case, especially in view of tho fact that the purport of the 
passage is not to justify child marriage, but to show that the princi- 
ple underlying the Hindu marriage is not the satisfaction of animal 
cravings, but the begetting of virtuous children. Swamiji has no 
objection to changes being introduced in the marriage system accord- 
ing to the needs of the time, but this underlying principle should ho 
maintained. That Swamiji was a staunch opponent of the system of 
child marriage will be amply clear from the following quotations from 
his letters and from his dialogues, recorded by some of his orthodox 
householder disciples. 
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In a letter from Chicago, dated 28th December 1893, Swamiji 
writes, Icomparing the conditions of Indian women with those of 

American women : “ And what are we doing? Wo are very regular 

in marrying our girls at eleven years of age lest they should become 
corrupt and immoral. What does our Manu enjoin ? * Daughters 
should he supported and educated with as much care and attention as 
the sons.* As sons should be married after observing Brahmacharya 
up to the thirtieth year, so daughters also must observe Brahmacharya 
and be educated by their parents”. (Vide M. M. Edition, Complete 
Works, Part V, page 22—23). 


Speaking to Sj. Suren dranath Sen on Monday, the 24th January 
1898, Swami ji says as follows, concerning the early marriage of girls : — 

Q. — May I ask you, sir, what is your opinion about early 
marriage ? 

Swamiji: — Amongst the educated classes in Bengal, the custom 
of marrying the boys too early is dying out gradually. The girls are 
also given in marriage a year or two older than before, but that has 
boon under compulsion,— from pecuniary want. Whatever might be 
the reason for it, the age of marrying girls should he raised still higher. 
But wliat will the ])oor father do ? As soon as the girl grows up a 
little every one of the female sex, beginning from tlio mother down to 
the relatives and neighbours oven, will begin to cry out that he must 
find a bridegroom for her, and will not leave him in peace until ho 
does so! And, about your religious hypocrites, the less said the bettor. 
In those days no one hears them, but still they will take up the role 
of leaders themselves. The rulers passed the Age of Consent ^ Bill 
prohibiting a man, under the throat of penalty, to live with a girl of 
twelve years, and at once all those so-called leaders of your religion 
raised a tremendous hue and cry against it, sounding the alarm, 
“ Alas, our religion is lost ! ” As if religion consists in making a 
girl a mother at the age of twelve or thirteen ! So the rulers also 
natiu’ally think, “ Goodness gracious ! What a religion is theirs ! And 
those ])oople lead political agitations and tiemand political rights! 

Q. — Then in your opinion, both men and women should be 
married at an advanced ago ? 


Swamiji : — Certainly. But education should bo imparted along 

with it, otherwise, irregularity and corruption will ensue Wo 

want that education by which character is formed, strength of mind 
increased, the intellect is expanded, and by which one can stand on 
his own feet. (Vide M. M. Edition, Complete Works vol. Y, pages 
256 and 257). 


In his conversations with Sj, Sarat Chandra Chakravarty (C/. 
Dialogue XXX, Page 216 of Volume VIT, M. M. Edition) Swamiji, 
speaking about his plan for a female j\Iath with a school for the 
education of girls, says, with reference to the girl students : ...But 
there must be this rule that the guardians of the students in the 
female Math must not even think of marrying them before they attain 
the age of fifteen.** 


In his conversations with the same gentleman at Calcutta in 
March 1897 (Vide Pages 447-448. Complete Works Vol. VI) Swamiji 
holds the following conversation about the marriage of girls : 
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Swamiji: — ...Such eduo.itad man ara not yet bom in this country 
who can keep their girls uamarriad without fear of social punish- 
ment Only the other day, when the Age of Consent Bill was 

being passed the leaders of society massed together millions of men 
to send up the cry, “ Wo don’t want the Bill”;— had this been in 
any other country, far from getting up meetings to send forth a cry 
like that, people would have hidden their beads under their roofs 
in shame that such a calumny could yet stain their society. 

Disciple: — But, Sir, I don’t think the ancient law-givers could 
support this custom without any rhyme or reason. There must bo 
some secret meaning in this attitude of theirs. 

Swamiji : — Well, what may be this secret meaning, please ? 

Disciple: — Take it for instance, in the first place that if the 
girls are married in an early age they may come over to their 
husband’s home to learn the peculiar ways and usages of the family 
from the early years of their life. They may acquire adequate skill 
in the duties of the household under the guidance of their parents- 
in-law.^ In the homes of their own parents, on the other hand, 
there^ is the likelihood of grown-up daughters going astray. But 
married early, they have no chance of thus going wrong, and over 
and above this, such feminine virtues as modesty, reserve, fortitude 
and diligence are apt to develop in them. 

Swamiji : — In favour of the other side of the questions, again, it 
may he argued that early marriage leads to premature child-bearing, 
which accounts for most of our women dying early ; their progeny also, 
being of low vitality go to swell the ranks of our country’s beggars ; 
for if the physique of the parents be not strong and healthy, how can 
strong and healthy children bo born at all ? Married a little later and 
bred in culture, our mothers will givo liirth to cliildron who would bo 
able to achiev’e real good in the country. The reason why you liave 
so many widows in every homo lies here, in this custom of early 
marriage ” 

Disciple: — But, sir, it seems to me, if our women are married 
late in life they ara apt to he los^ mindful of their household 
duties ” 

Swamiji: — Our part of the duty lies in imparting 

true education to all men and women in society. As an outcome of 
that education, they will of themselves be able to know what is good 
for thorn and what is bad and will spontaneously oschovv the 
latter 

Disciple : — What sort of education is suited to our women ? 

Swamiji: — Religion, arts, science, hoiise-koeping, cooking, sewing, 
hygiene— the simple essential points in those subjects ought to be 
taught to our women. It is not good to lot them touch novels and 

fictions Ideal characters must always be presented before the 

view of the girls to imbue them with a devotion for lofty principles of 
selflessness. The noble examples of Sita, Savitri Da may anti, 
Lilavati, Khana, and Mira should bo brought home to their minds 
and they should be inspired to mould their own lives in the light of 
these. 

Concerning the education of women Swamiji has many more 
things to say, but we shall quote here only one important suggestion 
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•of his, which occurs in the same conversation with Sj. Surendranath 
Sen, that we have already referred to in another place. It runs as 
follows ' 

" To make a beginning in women’s education ; Our Hindu 

women easily understand what chastity moans, because it is their 
heritage. Now, first of all intensify that ideal within thorn above 
everything else, so that they may develop a strong character by the 
force of which, in every stage of their lives, whether married, or single 
if they prefer to remain so, they will not be in the least afraid oven to 
give up their lives rather than flinch an inch from their chastity. Is 
it little heroism to be able to sacrifice one’s life for the sake of one’s 
ideal whatever that ideal may be ? 

Wo fear we have given rather too long quotations, but consi- 
dering the importance of the subject we feel that it is not improper 
to bo a little exhaustive. In conclusion we may summarise Swamiji's 
view on the question by stating (i) that child marriage is an evil, (2) 
that if it lias contributed to the purity of women in any way, it has 
also been responsible for the physical degeneration of the race, (3) that 
the right way of preserving the purity of women is to give them 
proper sort of education, (4) and that the intensification of the idea of 
chastity and purity siiould form the essential feature of this right 
typo of education for women. 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES 

Krishna of Brindavan : by Krishnadas ; published by 
Bengal Library, Patuatuly, Dacca : Price Rs. 6. Page 601. 

One of the greatest needs of India at tho present day, both from 
the national as well as tho spiritual points of view, is a correct and 
Jippreciative interpretation of the glorious contribution of tho ancients 
in a language that could ho understood by tlie modern mind. Tho 
author of this hook under review who styles himself as Krishnadas 
has accomplished this task as far as one aspect of Indian religious 
tradition is concerned. He gives in a language so simple, yot so lucid 
and so luminous, a most fascinating presentation of the personality 
and tlie pastoral life of Sri Krislina at Brindavan and a most scholarly 
exposition of tho ])liilo 3 ophy of Love which has been built round him 
by Sri Cliaitanya and other groat Vaishnava saints and scholars of 
Bengal. The philosoiihical dissertation which deals with tho various 
stages and signs of Divine Love, of tho ways of acquiring it, and of 
the personalities of the Divine Lovers, Sri Krishna, Sri Radha and 
the Gopoes (milkmaids) of Brindavan has been vivified by tho English 
renderings of some of the sweetest and most enthralling of Vaishnavito 
songs depicting tho love- madness of Sri Radha and tho Gopeos, and by 
the translations of inspired and stirring passages from Chaitanyacharit- 
amrita, and the writings of Vaishnavito Acharyas like Sri Rupa 
Goswami, Sri Jiva Goswami, Sri Viswanath 'Chakravarthy and Sri 
Narotthama Das. The book concludes with a chapter containing a 
very warm appreciation of ‘ Holy Krishna ’ liy a Mohammedan saint, 
and nine valuable appendices dealing with some interesting and 
thought-provoking subjects. 

Wo feel that the spontanoons love which the Gopees had for Sri 
.Krishna will bo much appreciated at the present day, especially as it 
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stands in striking contrast to the spirit of moan calculation and' 
commercialism of the modern age. The Gopees loved Sri Krishna not 
because they expected any reward from him or wanted to satisfy their 
sexual appetite ; for the very consciousness of the body and its wants 
disqualifies a person for having that pure form of Love. The thought 
of him alone was sulliciont to enrapture their whole being to such an 
extent as to make them lose every form of physical conscionsnoss. The 
burning passion of their heart was to be in his presence and to 
minister to his happiness ; and for this they dedicated their whole self, 
body, mind, and soul, forsaking their hearth and homes, their dear and 
near ones, and all ideas of family prestige, virtue, vice, etc. ‘There 
was no return for this whole-hearted self- surrender except that the 
Beloved graciously accepted the same ; nor was there a demand for 
any. For the very thought of being serviceable to their Beloved was 
enough to satisfy the Gopees and to madden them to a frenzy of 
Supreme Bliss. This is the central idea of the states of Rati (nascent 
love), Prema (holy love) Bhava (supreme love) and Mahabhava 
(transcendent love) which the author delineates in their various 
aspects and suh divisions. His exposition of this theme, we feel, will 
stand as a challenge to those persons, Indian as well as foreign, who 
depreciate and blacken the personalities and tlie holy love of Radha- 
Krishna, simply because they have not tlie instinct to feel its potent 
influcnco. or because they are steei)ed in the brutish cravings of lust 
and greed. We hope the public will extend to this book the patronage 
which it richly merits. 

The Religion We Need : by S. Radhakrishnan of the Cal- 
cutta University. Ernest Benn Limited, Bouverie House, 
Fleet Street, London. Price one shilling net. 

In this small book Dr Radhakrishnan gives a brief exposition of 
the modern criticism of the old idea of God, and tries to give a 
scientific interpi'otation of the position of the tboists in answer to the 
agnostic conclusions of modern thinkers. As fclie foundation of his 
faith he takes the theory of some of tlio modern savants that evolu- 
tion is not a blind and mechanical change, but is due to the work of 
an inner directing principle. The religion ho advocates does not 
consist in the acceptance of academic abstractions, in the celebration 
of ceremonies, in sentimental adoration, or in a vague social idealism. 
On tlie otlier hand it is a process of self-control, of deep meditation 
and of strenuous self-discipline. Its culmination is the realisation of 
the ideal of universal brothorhoed. Wo hope tliat this interpretation 
will meet with the approval of many iriodorn minds. 

Indian Christians : published by G. A. Natesan & Co., 
Madras. Rs. 3 only. 

Messrs G. A. Natesan and Co. have brought out this hookas a 
companion volume to their book of sketches of Eminent Mussalmans. 
Short biographical sketches of fourteen prominent Indian Christians 
like Krishna Mohan Banerjee, Rev. Lai Behari Day, Michael Madhu- 
sudana Datta, Kali Charan Banerjee, Pandita Ramabai, L. D. Swami- 
kannu Pillai, Sushil Kumar Rudra, Sadhu Sundar Singh and several 
others are included in this book. A perusal of their lives will reveal to 
every one the brightest aspects of the results achieved by the preaching 
of Christianity in India. And the generality of Indian Christians 
who still show some sort of outlandish sympathies may very well 
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learn from these leaders of their community that Christianity and 
adherence to Indian nanional ideals are not in any way incompatible 
with each other. Wo wish the book a wide circulation which it rij^htly 
deserves. 


NEWS AND KE PORTS 

It is witli a lieavy lieart and a deep sense of loss that we announce 
the passirif* aw’ay of Brimat Swami Kamalananda» one of the devoted 
workers of our Mission. He joined the Order some ten years back and 
worked in the R K. Mission Home of Service, Ronares, for about 4 
years to the entire satisfaction of all. His services wore afterwards 
availed of for more than three years in the interior of the Hiinalyas 
at the Mayavati Charitable T)is]>ensary in the District of Alrnora. It 
was during his stay there tliat, while attending an indoor tuberculo* 
sis patient for months together, he caught the infectious disease, 
which ultimately necessitated his removal to the Government Tuher- 
culosis Hospital, Royapettah, Madras, for proper treatment. There 
was a distinct improvement of his health during his residence in this 
IIos])ital, and after his discharge he spent almost a year without any 
sym])tom of the disease. But as ill luck would have it. there was a 
sudden relapse of the fatal malady a few months back, and in spite of 
the host medical aid available from Calcutta the Bwaini expired on 
the 4th of iNIay last at the Sri Ramakrishna Math, Bolur. Needless to 
say, the Bwaini by his charming personality, loving service and his 
unswerving devotion to the ideal endeared himself to all, young and 
old. His passing away from our midst at this junctmo when the 
services of sucli nolilo souls and tried w'orkers are most sorioii'^ly needed, 
has proved a veritable blow to the ^fission. We pray that his soul 
that know no rest may enjoy eternal peace in the bosom of the Lord. 


ACTTVITIKS OF M’lIK VKDAN TA SOCIKTV OF PORTLANO, 
ORKJOX, U. S. A. 

Since the outline of the activities of the Vedanta Society of 
Portland, Oregon, under the leadership of Swami Prahhavananda in 
March I9‘2H, many interesting cliangoshavo boon made for the growth 
of the society and the members individually. Regular classes and 
lectures continued with a steady attendance and sustained interest. 
During the third week of Juno and at the time of the Rose Festival 
which is an annual city festival in Portland, Swami ^ladliavananda 
of San Francisco visited tlie Society. It was a great treat when he 
lectured to large classes that \veek and to a crowded house in the 
evening of Juno 24th. The second fortnight of July was spent by Sw’ami 
Prahhavananda in California, After visiting friends in Ban Francisco 
he went to Los Angelos and Alhambra, California, \vhere he spent the 
major portion of his vacation period. Several lectures were delivered 
in the California centres. Upon his return to Portland Swami 
Prahhavananda delivered a comprehensive series of lectures upon the 
life and teachings of Sri Ramakrislnia at the Sunday Morning Service 
hour. This series covered some three months and was deeply appre- 
ciated by all the students whose privilege it was to hear it. The 
classes for members continued with studies of the Gospel according 
to St. John and of the Isha Upanishad. Upon the completion of tho 
studies from the Bible the Swami began interpreting, at the Friday 
evening classes, " Yivekaohudamani ” of Sri Sankaracharya. Thia 
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«tudy will continue through the remainrler of the present year. With 
the beginning of 1929 Swami Prabhavananda began a second study of 
the Gita. 

Early in January of this year by unanimous decision of the 
odicial board, the location of the Society’s Hoadquartor was changed. 
A fine hall for the Sunday services was procured in the new Studio 
Building which has recently been constructed for the housing of 
musicians and allied artists. Adjoining the hall another smaller 
room very comfortably and tastefully furnished has been secured for 
the week day classes, personal conferences, etc. With the opening of 
the new quarters Swami Prabhavananda has inaugurated two new 
activities. He has generously donated his personal library, consisting 
almost completely of books not available for the American reading 
public, to he used in a reading room (the regular class room) which 
is open on afternoons every day in the week except on Sundays. 
Swami Prabhavananda holds an informal question and discussion 
class on Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday afternoons of each week. 
As a result of these changes and activities the mombership hfis inci easod 
and all classes and lectures are better attended than ever before in the 
history of the society* Since early in January announcements of tlie 
public lectures have been made by Radio over one of the largest broad- 
casting stations in the city and advertising has been carried in the 
two leading daily papers. This, we feel, has helped to cre.ito a more 
general interest. Tlio birthdays of Bwami Vivekannnda and Sri 
Ramakrishna wore observed publicly in a fitting manuor on Pel)ruary 
3rd and March 13th 1929 respectively. Swami Prahhavananda’s 
masterly discourses on tliose occasions wore much ai)preciaf od by tho 
audience. The Portland i)u!)lic is becoming aware of tho splendid 
work that Swami Prabhavananda is doing. Wo feel that it is impos- 
sible to put into words an estimnto of tho deop and untiring olTorts 
of the Swami to bring to the Western world the ideals of the Vedanta. 
To those who are in personal touch with liiin in his work this is a 
constant inspiration. 

n. K. MISSrON PREACrilNCi WORK 

Swami Vasudevananda and Swami Ghanananda of tho Ramakrishna 
Mission started from tho ILsadquarters at Bolur on the IQfch last on 
a propaganda tour through Midnaj)ur District and dolivoi od lectures 
in several places. Swami Vasudevananda spoke in Bengali at 
Kharagpur, Midnapur, Contai, Gaonkhali, Mahishadal, Kalyanchauk, 
Tamliik, Raghnnathbadi and other places, on Sii Ramakrishna and tho 
'Harmony of Religion, Karrna Yoga and Indian National Problems, 
Religion and Politics, Sanatana Dhartna, Religious Basis of National 
Service, Sri Ramakrishna, Duties of Studontsi etc. Swaini (Thaniuianda 
delivered his lectures in English at those places on tho Significance 
of Sri Rainakrishna’s Life, Evolution and Perfection, Duties of Indian 
Students, Soul of Indian Nationalism, Tho Dliarma of tho Indian 
Villager, Sri Ramakrishna and Indian Nationalism, Rural Re-construc- 
tion, Sri Ramakrishna as an Incarnation of India’s Soul. In some 
places the lectures were translated sentence by sentence into Bengali 
by Swami Punnyananda of the Ramakrishna Sovasram at Contai 
'who accompanied tho Swamies throughout from Kharagpur and spoke 
also in most of the places visited. All the lectures were well appreciat- 
ed. Swami Vasudevananda was presented with addresses at Midnapur 
and Gaonkhali in appreciation of his services in the cause of religion 
sand philanthropic work. In some of the places there were publio 
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celebrations of the Birthday Anniversary of Sri Ramakrishna and the- 
presence of the Swamies was taken advantage of on these occasions. 
At Gorkai a Charitable Dispensary and a primary school were opened 
for the benefit of the villagers. 

RAMAKRISHNA MISSION ASHRAMA, SARISHA, DIAMOND 
HARBOUR 

The Secretary, R. K. Mission Ashrama, Sarisha, Diamond Harbour 
has sent us a Report of the works done by it during the years 1927 and 
1928. Started under the most discouraging circumstances some seven 
years back, the Ashrama has, after a good deal of struggle, developed 
into a dynamic centre of constructive work in the village. Tlie Report 
shows a very good record of useful service rendered to the neighbouring 
villages. The Ashrama has undertaken the stupendous task of 
village organisation, and we are indeed glad to note that its honest efforts 
have met with phenotnonal success within such a short period.of its exist- 
ence. From the very start it lias boon the primary concern of this 
Ashrama to educate the masses on national lines, and much of its 
strength has been harnessed to that end. The Ashrama ran the follow'- 
ing institution during the years under review : — 

(i j An Upper Primary School for Boys (the R.K. Mission Biksha 
Mandir) : the number of boys on the rolls at the end of 1927 was 103, 
and it swelled to 191 towards the close of the year 1928. Besides free 
tiffin, books, writing materials, etc., the boys wore supplied with mill- 
made cloths and blankets as well from time to time. The weaving 
classes wet e incorporated in the primary school in 1921 and three 
fly-shuttle looms worked during the period. The Biksha Mandir had 
nine teachers of whom live were paid, and the rest were monastic 
niemhors. To stimulate tlio enthusiasm of the boys iirizos also wore 
distributed in the year 1928 amongst the meritorious boys, (ii) One 
Night School for those hoys and grown-up peeplo who are unable to 
attend the day school. Classes were taken up mainly by tlie members 
of the Ashrama and there were 22 students on the roll at the end of 
the year 1928. (iii) An Upper Primary Bchool for Girls (The Rama- 
krishna Mission, Sarada Mandir) : the school w^as started through 
the generous support of Her Highness tlie Dowager Maliarani of IMa- 
ynr hlianj in a rented house at Sarisha. It counted 78 girls on the roll 
and four qualified male teachers on tlie staff. Out of a total number 
of 78 girls, 41 had to pay full fee which was annas four per head a 
month ; and of the rest, 30 enjoyed free studentship and two were 
half free. Inspectress of Bcliools recommended a monthly govoimment 
grant of Rs. 40 which was sanctioned on the 23rd July J928. One of the 
girls sent up for the Dower Primary Scliolarship Examination secured 
a scholarship of Rs. 2 per month for two years, (iv) Sri Ramakrishna 
Barda Mandir, Mankhand (an D. P. School for girls) : this school is 
situated in tijo village named above about 3 miles and a half from the 
Ashrama. It had 44 girls on the roll and a qualified senior trained 
teacher on the staff. 

Besides these educational institutions of various degrees of use- 
fulness, the Ashrama ran one Homeopathic Charitable Dispensary 
during the years under review. The total number of cases treated 
was 1830 in 1927 and 1714 in 1928 of which 2497 were now and the 
rest repeated cases. The Ashrama had to its credit a well disciplined 
and well organished troupe of Boys Bcouts and a pack of Wolf-Cubs 
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whoso serviees ware availed of in times of fire-relief and Mela-relief 
works during this period. Besides, the Ashrama library and the free 
reading room containing 725 volumes and some high class monthlies, 
weeklies and dailies afforded ample opportunties for study to the 
students and teachers of the local High School as well as to the village 
people. The Ashrarna maintained 17 indigent families consisting of 
40 members with food supply, provided pecuniary help for some 
college students, and distributed 155 pieces of cloths and 861 pieces of 
blankets amongst the needy people of different villages. It under- 
took Mela-rolief at Joyrampur, organised a cholera relief at Nabasban 
and rendered house to house relief in the villages during the years 
under consideration. 

In short no iiains were spared by the workers of the Ashrama to 
render themselves serviceable to the suffering humanity. The stu- 
pendous nature of the works undertaken by the self- less workers of 
the Ashrama \/ould he quite evident from this brief leview placed 
before tlie public. The Ashrama stands in need of substantial finan- 
cial support from the generous public to continue and develop the 
works. The present needs are outlined below : — 

i. The erection of a shed for weaving and other technical classes 
of the Siksha jNIandir fur boys. The cost lias boon estimated at 
Rs. 6,500 including the expenses of levelling tlio land. 

ii. The sum of Rs. 7,000 for the erection of the building for the 
girls’ school at Sarisha. 

iii. A minimum amount of Rs. 1,000 for the purchase of a magic 
lantern and slides for the night school as well as for the propaganda 
work in the neighbouring villages. 

iv. An additional monthly subscription of Rs. 150 to meet the 
monthly deficit. 

V. An amount of Rs. 80 towards the pay of three teachers to be 
appointed. 

The Ashrama lias been a permanent source of light and inspiration 
to the sorrounding villages, and the importance of this pliilantbro- 
phio institution in such a locality where education and medical aid 
are sorely needed can hardly be over-ostirnatod. We sincerely hope 
that in view of the inainfold works the Ashrama has undertaken, and 
the benelit it has been able to confer upon the suffering and the needy 
through the services of its self-leas workers the kind-heated public 
would come forward with adequate financial help to enable the institu- 
tion to carry on this humanitarian work. The Secretary, in conclusion, 
conveys his heart-felt thanks to all donors, subscribers and friends for 
their sympathy, assistance and co-oporation without which it would 
have been impossible to build up the present work. 

SRI RAMAKRISHNA VEDA VIDYAL.VYA, BHAWANIPUR, CAL'JUTTA 

The Gadadhar Ashrama, Calcutta, is conducting a Vedic Vidyalaya 
for the promotion of Sanskrit learning, especially of the study of the 
Vedas and other scriptures of the Hindus. The Ashrama has not 
only served as the nucleus for the growth of the Vidyalaya, but 
has also been accommodating it from its very inception in July 1922. 
The stre* qth of the institution soon rose from nine to seventeen 
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during 1924-25, and ever since the work of the institution has 
steadily and largely increased. The number of students receiving 
instruction at present is forty. The staff consists of two Swamies of 
the Ramakrishna Mission, and two stipendiary Pundits. All branch- 
es of Sanskrit learning including the Vedas and other Hindu 
scriptures, Grammar, Kavyas and various branches of Indian 
philosophy like the Vedantai Yoga, Vaishesika, and Nyaya are 
taught in the Vidyalaya. A library named The Vivokananda Vani 
Bhavan, containing a choice collection of over 1000 books on Indian 
philosophy and religion, is attached to the Ashraraa. The total expens- 
es of the Institution during the fourteen months from the beginning 
of Novoml)or 1927 to the end of December 1928 came up to 
Rs. 8,221-4-0 as against lls. G39-2-0 incurred during the previous ton 
months. Its principal sources of income are a recurring grant of 
Rs. GO per month from the Government with a special library grant 
of Rs. 60 and a contribution of Rs. 860 from the Corporation of 
Calcutta. Prom the very start it has also been receiving donations 
and subscriptions from the public ; but as an educational institution 
imparting free tuition and, in deserving cases, free board and lodging 
it ought to meet with still more ready response from the generous 
public It is hoped that in these days, when Indians are becoming 
conscious of tlie glories of their ancient culture, an institution of this 
type will never suffer for want of patronage and encouragement. 

THE RAMAKRTSTTNA ASHRAM, SHKLL.\, KIIASl ILLS 

The Khasis form an important section of the hill population of 
Assam. Although they are the descendants of an ancient and heroic 
race of Puranic times, their ffnancial and educational conditions to- 
day are extremely deplorable. Taking advantage of this, Christian 
Missionaries are not slow in carrying on vigorous propaganda for their 
conversion. And already as many as 40 thousand (i.e., the one-sixth of 
the whole population) of tlio Kliasis have gone into the Christian fold, 
adopting and professing everything Western as good. To combat the 
wholesale denationalisation of these peojde the workers of the 
Ramakrishna Mission have been carrying on educational, charitable, 
and missionary work among them for the ])ast five years. The 
mission is conducting at present 8 schools and two small hoarding 
houses financed mostly by local friends. Tlie Ashrama also conducts 
a Dispensary which administer Homeopathic and Biochemic medi- 
cines, and the number of cases treated during the years under review 
is 2158. The monks of tlie Ashrama hold classes at different places, on 
the Ramakrishna- Vivekananda literature, Gita, and other scriptures in 
Khasi. The birthday anniversaries of Sri Ramakrishna, the Holy 
IMothor, and Swarai Vivekananda as well as other important Hindu 
festivals are celebrated. Extensive tours over the District are 
undertaken by the workers. Over 20 magic lantern lectures were given 
ou religious, educational and health isubjccts. A library containing 
over 200 books is also attached to the Ashrama. Though the Ashrama 
contemplates further extension, it is handicapped fer want of funds. 
Its immediate needs ai e: — 

(a) More self-sacrificing and young workers. 

(5) A permanent fund to help any centre whenever necessary, 
to raise the status of existing scliools to that of H. IT Schools which 
will require at least Bs. 1,000 jior institution, to start 5 more M. E. 
schools of which the average expense per school will be Rs. 500 a 
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year, and to finance the publication of religious .books in Khasi. Any 
contribution, however small, will be thankfully acknowledged by 
Brahmachari Mahachaitanya Bamakrishna, Ashrama, Shelia, P.O. 
Lait Kynsew, (Khasi Hills). 

RAMAKRISHNA ASHRAMA, FARIDPUR 

Sri Bamakrishna Ashrama, Faridpur, Bengal, originally started 
under the name of Sri Bamakrishna Samity in 1921, has been doing* 
much useful social service in that locality. A free primary school and 
a Homoapathic Charitable Dispensary are attached to the Ashrama for 
the benefit of the cultivators and poor people of the place. ‘ The 
Ashrama also undertakes relief of distressed families, the nursing of 
helpless persons and cremation of dead bodies. It also organised a 
relief party for collecting money in aid of the famine-stricken people of 
Bankura, Balurghat, and Khulna, and the collections which amounted 
to Bs. 412-4-6 were sent to the various relief parties operating in the 
distressed areas. The Ashrama is also conducting a Students’ Home 
accommodating five students at present. The Ashrama authorities desire 
to raise the strength to 2/) and to provide facilities for their secular 
and spiritual educntion, as well as for their training in agriculture and 
some other useful home-industries. The land and buildings required 
for these purposes will cost nearly Bs. 30,000 for which the Ashrama 
appeals to the generosity of the public. Contributions may be sent to 
Brahmachari Bibhiichaitanya, Socretaryi Bamakrishna Ashrama 
Faridpur, Bengal. 

SRI RAMAKRISHNA VIVEKANANDA SEVASHRAMA, MUZAPFARPUR, 
BRANCH OF THE R. K. VEDANTA SOCIETY. CALCUTTA 

The Sovashrama has been for the past two years trying to meet 
the medical and educational needs of the place. A free Dispensary 
giving both Homeopathic and Allopathic ^ledicinos as well as a free 
day school and a free night school are attached to the Ashrama. The 
total expenditure on the Dispensary amounted to Bs. 329-10-9 and on 
the schools to Bs. 286-9-3. It is proposed to start vocational training 
classes in the schools. Tlie pressing need of the Ashrama at present is 
the construction of buildings for the workers’ quarters, for the free 
schools, for the Dispensary, and for tlie temple. The Ashrama a])pcals 
to the public for funds. Contributions may bo sent to the Secretary 
of that Ashrama. 
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“ Let the lion of Vedanta roar.” 

** Let me tell you* strength is what we want 
And the first step in getting strength is to uphold 
The Upanishads and believe that ‘ 1 am the Atman’ 

SWAMI VlVEKANAKDA 

Vol. XVl] JULY 1929 [No. 5 
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0 Krishna, Yogin Supreme, Thou art the Groat Origin- 
al Being. The universe, manifest and unmanifest, is 
known to the wise as Thy body. 

Thou art the sole Master of the body, breaths, the 
mind and the senses of all beings. Thou art Time, the 
Possessor of all majesties, the Lord omnipotent and subject 
to no change. 

Let our speech be devoted to the narration of Thy 
greatness, our ears to the hearing of Thy stories, our 
hands to the performance of Thy works, our minds to the 
meditation of thy feet, our heads to bowing to the world as 
thy abode, and our eyes to seeing the righteous who are 
Thy body. 

Salutations unto Thee, 0 Vasudeva. the Lord of the 
gods, who art the abode of everything auspicious and good. 

SUIMAD BhAOAVATAM 
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GOSPEL OF SRI RAMAKRISHNA. 

About 8 p-m. in the evening, Monday the 20th August, 
1883, when M. and liis friend Hari Babu entered the room of 
the Master, they found him meditating within the mosquito-net, 
sitting on his smaller cot. As they sat on the floor, the Master 
came out of the net which was then rolled up, and was spiluted 
by the devotees. 

Tlie Master said [to Mani] , “ I was meditating within the 
mosquito-net ; and I thought that meditation was nothing but im- 
agining a form and I did not like it. How fine it would be if He 
reveals the object of meditation in a flash ! I said to myself, ‘when 
is the difference between the meditator and the object of 
meditation ?’ ” 

Mani : Yes, sir. You said that He Himself has become the 
beings and the world and everything. He who meditates is also 
He. 

Sri Eamakrishna : Again, if He does not make us meditate, 
can we meditate ? Meditation also depends on His will. What 
do you say ? 

Mani : Such is your case no doubt, because you have no ego 
within you. Whoever has destroyed his ego has reached this state. 

Sri Ramakrishna : But it is good to have the consciousness 
of being the servant of the Lord. While I am feeling that I am 
doing everything, it is excellent to consider myself as a servant 
of God. 

[Signs of the knowledge of Brahman] 

Mani used to contemplate the nature of Parabrahman. The 
Master said to him, 

“Brahman is like the sky. He does not undergo any modifi- 
cation, even as fire has no intrinsic colour of its own. By His 
own Shakti, He has assumed variegated forms. Sattva, Rajas and 
Tamas are really the three Gunas of Shakti. If you cast a partic- 
ular substance into the fire, the fire will burn white; with an- 
other it will bo red, with yet another, it will bo black. Brahman is 
beyond all the three Gunas and none can ever describe His nature. 
He is beyond speech. Whatever persi.sts after everything else 
has been negated away and causes infinite bliss> is Brahman. 
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“A bridegroom has came to his father-in-law’s place and has 
been sitting in the parlour along with many other young men of 
his age. The bride and her friends have been seeing them from 
the next room through a window. Her friends do not know 
her husband; so they pointing to a young man ask her, “Is 
that your husband?” The girl smiles and says, “No.” Then they 
point to another and ask her if that is her husband ; again she 
says, “No.” Again they point to a third one and receive the 
sains negative answer, till they point to the bridegroom himself 
and ask her. This time she says neither yes nor no, but only 
smiles and remains silent. Then her frinds knew that this in- 
deed was her husband. 

“Wherever there is true knowledge of Brahman, there is 
silence.” 

[Holy company ; the duty of the householder] 

Sri Ramahrishna (to Mani) : Why do I talk so much ? 

Mani : That is for awakening the spiritual consciousness of 
the devotees, just as, to quote your words, the boiled ghee will 
make a babbling sound when the raw bread is thrown into it to 
be fried. 

The Master referred to Hajra in course of conversation. 

Sri Ramakrishna (to Mani) : Do you know what is the 
nature of a good man ? He never pains or worries any one. There 
are some who are so constituted that when on invitation they 
will demand to be seated separately at the dinner. If one is truly 
devoted to God, one never takes a false step, — one never causes 
trouble to others. 

“One should never mix in bad company. One should always 
keep aloof from the evil ones, — one has to carefully save oneself, 
[to Mani] What is your opinion?” 

Mani : Yes, sir, bad company drags down the mind from 
spiritual levels. But as you said, it is different with the strong 
and the heroic. 

Sri Ramakrishna : Tlow is that ? 

Mani : When the lire is low, if we put in fresh fuel, the fire 
goes out. But a blazing fire is not affected even by a fully grown 
plaintin tree ; it burns it to ashes. 
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The Master enquired about Mani s friend, Hari Babii. Hart 
Babu had lost his wife some eleven years before and he had not 
married again. He had his parents, and brothers and sisters of 
whom he was very fond and took good care. He was about 29 
years old. Mani said to the Master, “ He has come to see you. 
He lost his wife long ago.” 

Sri Bamakrishna : What do you do ? 

Mani : He does not do anything particular. But he takes 
good care of his people. 

Sri Bamakrishna (smiling) : How is that ? You have be- 
come a ‘ pumpkin-cutting brother-in-law.* You are neither a 
worldly man nor a devotee of the Lord. This is not good. In 
certain families, there are some men who are always busy with 
the boys and girls of the families and smoke their hubble-bubble 
in the outer apartments; — they have no other work. But some- 
times they go inside the house and cut pumpkins. Women, you 
know, do not cut a whole pumpkin ;* so they send word to them 
through the young boys to come and cut the pumpkins. That 
is the only use the families make of these men. Therefore they 
are called ‘pumpkin-cutting brother-in-law*. 

“Do this, but do also that. Look after your worldly affairs, 
but keep your mind in the lotus-feet of the Lord. And whenever 
you are free and alone, read such books on devotion as Srimad 
Bhagavatam or Chaitanyacharitamrita, etc.’* 

By that time it was about ten at night- The Kali temple 
was not yet closed. So Mani went and bowed at the Vishnu 
and Kali temples. Tt was a moon-lit night and the whole temple 
looked beautiful in the silvery light. 

When he returned to the Master’s room he found him sitting 
to a light supper. A little while after he and his friend bowed 
at the Master’s feet and left for Calcutta. 


* In Bengal tho custom provjii Is that women should not cut whole pump- 
kins,— these should he first cut into two hy a male ; then only women can 
prepare them for the kitchen. 



THE BASIS OP CULTURAL SYNTHESIS 

Cultural contact is one of the most powerful factors to bring the 
distant parts of tho globe into closer touch with one another. The 
humanising forces of race-culture instinct with a potential urge for 
expansion transcend all the barriers which a national tradition imposes 
upon human imagination ; they open out wider visions of life and 
thought, and thereby facilitate a rapid synthesis of world-experiences 
as well as a harmony of aspirations. This kind of cultural relation is 
not a new phenomenon in the annals of the present day, hut is as old 
as the history of tho human race. The civilisations of the ancient 
people coming in contact with one another produced even in tlie dim 
past an atmosphere of kinship and cultural understanding. Tho role 
India has ever played towards the consummation of such an end stands 
in bold contrast with tho spirit of exclusiveness that characterises the 
modern life of tho Western people. The deathless soul of India 
quickened the decaying pulse of Europe many a time before, however 
much the modern West may ignore this fact in the heat of her poli- 
tical greatness. “ In the prosperity of Persia and Egypt slio laid the 
foundations of tlie Grecian and Roman civilisations ; through political 
Greece, she gave Europe Christianity, and tlirough the world-conquering 
Arab she was tho mother of Renaissance, of Reformation and of the 
scientific and humanistic movements that followed it.” Tho splendid 
achievements of tho servants of tho Greater India Society coupled with 
many an archaeological discovery of the present day have brought 
to light how in the distant past tho tidal wave of Indian 
culture transcending all geographical limitations swept through 
different channels of human thought in far-off lands and made 
a cultural conquest of the greater portion of humanity before any 
other race could even stop out into tho glare of a civilised life. 
In fact such au interchange of experiences and ideas has been a silent 
and gradual process, and history shows that however strong and well- 
defined tho territorial boundaries may be, the accumulated wisdom 
of tho different races cannot be kept confined for long within their nar- 
row surroundings. Either through political aggression or commercial 
expansion, these barriers are broken down and opportunities are opened 
for a fusion of cultures. The establishment of European domination 
in the East has created anew ferment in the thought- world of human- 
ity ; it has brought into bold relief tho distinctive features of tho 
two types of civilisations of the East and the West. It has further- 
more ushered into prominence the most pressing problem whether the 
aggressive Western culture would engulf altogether the passive 
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civilisation of the East or a happy cultural synthesis is at all possible of' 
accomplishment through mutual understanding and a process of as- 
similation. 

Humanity demands that a pointed and straightforward answer 
must be given to this question and a common meeting ground should 
bo found out where the East and the West can unite and evolve a fuller 
civilisation in the interest of human well-being. It has been rightly 
pointed out by the Hon. Botrand Russel that one conclusion is irresist- 
ible that any future civilisation must be a world-civilisation, not the 
civilisation of a nation or even a continent. Asiatic ideals cannot be 
preserved in Asia except to the extent to which they can be spread 
over mankind. The days when isolation was possible are past ; Asia 
must teach the West or unlearn her distinctive virtues. For, the 
whole world is interdependent and a constant stream of thought has 
through ages enriched the common heritage of mankind. It is the 
realisation of the mutual dependence that has kept the mighty human 
fabric bound together and ensured the continuity and porinanonce of 
civilisation. It must also be remembered that the ovoluion of the 
different types of civilisation differs not because of any fundamental 
difference in human nature but on account of difforonois in circum- 
stances and environments. The Western civilisation owing to its 
peculiar environments hears the stamp of aggressive manliness. It is 
characterised by ‘a spirit of group action, scienbilic and business 
organisations, efficiency, power and material comfort and gratifica- 
tion ;* and tho reason is not far to soek. Tho Western people had to 
contend with the mighty forces of the sea and tho light of their civil- 
isation was practically lit up there. The history of tlio wlmlo host o^ 
the European powers — Greece, Rome, Italy, Spain, Franco, Scandinavia 
and the British Isles — points invariably to the one conclusion that the 
Western civilisation is but a continuous dovelopraont of the struggling 
process with the sea. The heroic struggle for oxistonoe as well as tlio 
insatiable craze for the expansion of thoir sphere of material influence 
drew out the virile energies of tho people which expressed themselves 
in group- activity. In fact tho Western civilisation was bred under 
the stimulus of an insistent urge for expansion and conquest. 
Efficiency has been its keynote and industrialism is but a natural 
sequence of tho commercial instincts of the Western people whose 
bubbling energies have found their material fulfilment in tho activities 
on the sea. But the case is quite different with the Asiatic people. 
The Eastern civilisation is an inland one ; for the people placed in 
tho midst of favourable environments had very little to contend with 
adverse forces and consequently developed a reposeful civilisation 
along the banks of the mighty rivei’S that water the fertile soils of. 
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their respective lands. Egypt built up her greatness on the Nile, 
Assyria and Babylon on the Euphrates and the Tigris, China on the 
Hwang Ho and so did India evolve out her splendid civilisation on 
the banks of the Ganges. The genius of the Eastern races developed 
into an inwardness of vision instead of gravitating towards material 
greatness. Asiatic civilisation is in fact characterised by love for 
peace and toleration, mysticism and meditation, spiritual comfort as 
well as salvation. Conservatism which is one of its distinctive traits 
has often been denounced as antagonistic to human progress, but a 
deeper analysis reveals that this stability or conservatism has kept it 
as firm as the pyramids of Egypt or the peaks of the Himalayas while 
the civilisations of Gieece and jEodio, Egypt and Babylon have 
been swept away from ^tho face of the earth through the ravages of 
Time. 

Aggressive militarism and eflicient industrialism are conspicuous 
by their absence in the entire scheme of Eastern life, though in the 
eyes of the Western people tht3so are considered as offoctive instru- 
ments of human progress. This attitude of supreme indifference to 
material concerns is primarily duo to the deep-seated spiritual instincts 
of the East, that did never compromise themselves witli the pragma- 
tism of the West and lend countenance to the raorhid principle that 
money and power should govern all human aspirations. Herein lies 
the fundamental difToronco between tlio two typos of civilisation in 
their si)irit and outlook. It is the abstract idea behind the concrete 
fact of life that really counts in the progressive realisation of the 
Eastern cultural ideal. One is thus intensely spiritual, and individual 
realisation has been reckoned as thosummurn bonum of human aspira- 
tion ; whereas the other by nature of its development and expression 
amidst peculiar environmonts is ultra-materialistic. The absence of 
struggle has led one more or less to a state of repose while tlio extra- 
neous circumstances have fiUipe-l the other into intense activity. 
Eightly Prince A. Lobanov Rostovsky has romarkod : “The European 
civilisation is extensivo an<l quantitative, whereas the Asiatic is 
intensive and qualitative. The cultiuo of Europe addresses itself to 
the masses, and in doing so has to level itself down to the general 
Comprehension at the expense of certain higher qualities. In Asia the 
masses are not taken into consideration ; life is left to follow its 
natural course, and just as any other force of nature, its growth 
remains wild.” Bub inspico of those characteristic dilToionces in the 
two types of culture, the idea of exclusive growth and evolution of 
one at the expense of the other at this stage of world’s progress is 
indeed preposterous. “ East and West are but two points on the 
horizon and as we extend our vision these two apparently opposite 
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points come closer and closer until they blend in unity," so says a 
modern thinker. 

The facilities of international contact were never so great as 
now. The distances of time and space have been annihilated through 
the marvellous feats of science, and aLreahf tlip^re are unfailiiiff indi» 
cations of a synthetic understanding of human purposes and destiny. 
Human energies like the centrifugal and centripetal forces have their 
ebb and flow in the affairs of men, and this variation in the tide 
becomes visible as we study the history of nations. The world is now 
no longer local ; the whole hiimin mini has boon consciously open to 
truth. For, physically science has made the world one, and psycho- 
logically, tho whole world has become expectant, and there havo 
arisen new breeds of culture in which tho storootypod character of the 
separate culture is altogether lost. Everything is now in a melting 
pot. India has much to learn and much to teach. She might sit at 
the feet of the West and learn practical sciences. Eut she has also 
her priceless treasures to give to the West in exchange for tho secular 
knowledge. India has ever been the world’s international intellectual 
Exchange, and to-day in this ago of world’s greatest readjustment the 
East and the West havo again met together on tho soil of India for 
the evolution of international solidarity. Tlio conception of the 
individual has undergone a material alteration, and the generalisa- 
tions and intentions of tho J^last and tho detailed knowledge of the 
West have now met to show man as other than tlio body - as the 
veritable embodiment of a world-soul. Even in tho conception of 
States both havo sliaken off their instinctive belief in kinghoads and 
have pitched upon democratic ideas that havo come to stay in the 
world. For, democratic system takes cognisance of larger compass of 
wills, recognises the individual as real and opens avenues tlirough 
which tho burden of his experience may be effective at tlio centre of 
power. Besides, the West is daily growing sick of her material culture, 
and many sincere souls are now out to feel the heart beat of human- 
ity. In the West there has of late been a great orientation of tho 
philosophy of life, and many are laying the greatest stress upon tho 
value of thought, — the foremost among them being the idealists of 
France and America. On the other hand, most of the lands of the 
East have already begun to run the process of industrialisation and 
understood the intrinsic merit of the West’s technical efficiency. But, 
as Lord Russel puts it, ‘ something of what the West has to teach in 
the way of technical efliciency will have to be assimilated, since 
otherwise East will continue to be exploited and oppressed by the 
West. When man’s main purposes are bad, efficiency is harmful. 
It would be far better to pursue thecommou good with some slackening 
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of efficiency than to pursue mutual destruction with the energy and 
ruthlessness which the West admires.' He further points out that 
Asia must come to the rescm of the worlds bij causing Western inven^ 
tiveness to subserve human ends instead of the base cravings of oppres- 
8ion and cruelty to which it has been prostituted by the dominant 
nations of the present day. 

But this superficial ‘ give and take* is not the sure cohesive force 
that would suffice to bring about a co-ordination between the two 
unless the angle of vision is changed and the underlying principle of 
oneness of humanity is visualised and made to govern the aspirations 
and activities of men. There must bo a free exchange of heart, and 
each must look upon the other with love and rospoct and not with a 
sense of supercilious contempt tliat has created so much discordance 
in the harmony of our cosmic life. Viewed througli the telescope of 
history it becomes distinctly evident that the crude method of 
unifying nations through diplomatic manouvres is sure to prove 
nugatory. The once glorious part played by Alexander and Caesar, 
Attihi and Charlemagne, Tamerlane and Napoleon now sinks into 
insignificance when the permanent values of their military exploits are 
judged in the light of other unifying forces that have contributed to 
the solidarity of men in the realm of human ideals and aspirations. 
Other nations except India have up till now given historic importance 
to tlie warrior and king ; hut India to the person who is the maker of 
warrior’s thought. The making of human life into new historic 
moulds has over boon the proud function of Bama and Krishna, 
Zoroastrav and Buddha, Confucius and Lao-Tse, Christ and !\raiiomet ; 
for, their width of vision, catholicity of heart and, above all, tlioir 
spirituality have been tlie priceless legacy to the humanity of all ages 
and climes. Thought is the spring of action, and when that thought is 
sublimated into a spiritual potency, it transcends all limitations and 
governs the thought-world of mankind. That is why the teachings of 
the saints and prophets of all climes count more in tlio betterment of 
human lot than any number of political platitudes in the name of 
peace and good-will. For the silent thinker is the mover of nations* 
will. A Luther and a Voltaire, a Russeau and a Thomas Paine are 
more valuable assets in the history of human progress than the hosts 
of military prodigies the world has ever produced. Europe must 
learn to view the outlook of life through this new perspective : for 
* what appears to be permanent for the future welfare of humanity is 
the re-establishment of the balance between the two continents broken 
a couple of centuries ago. However, as the water-tight compartments 
which had enabled the various civilisations to grow side by side have 
been definitely swept away, the only basis on which this balance can 
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be achieved is the more complete fusion of the civilisations concerned. 

It is to be hoped that this evolution will not make out of 

Asiatics only second-rate Europeans but that the magnificent creative 
genius of Asia will adapt itself to novel conditions, and on the basis of 
European cross- fertilisation will produce a synthesis of now cultural* 
values. Europe must achnoioledge lohole-heartedly the spiritual riches 
of Asia, not as museum curiosities but as real living values to he 
absorbed into her oion civilisation* 

The East has once more rallied round her sacred idealism ; and 
there is also an attempt to absorb into her system whatever of the 
West has been found conducive to the healthy growth of her organic 
life. The East has over recognised that a Bernard Shaw or a Mater- 
link, Bergson or an Undset, Romain Rolland or a Rabindranath, has 
no local habitation ; for they are all pitched high above the artificial 
distinctions of race or nationality and commands the respectful 
homage of entire humanity. In art and music, painting and sculpture, 
literature and drama, men and women sing but to the one cosmic tune 
and visualise the same supreme beauty that is universal and human ; 
and it is the glory of the East, especially of India, that the movers 
of thought have in every age been deified and worshipped with the 
flowers of love and reverence. But may we ask what the West has 
done up till now to intensify this spirit of universal brotherhood ?’ 
In spite of those long years of mutual contact, the manifold achieve- 
ments of the Oriental minds have not as yet been allowed to accom- 
modate themselves in the scheme of the cultural reconstruction of the 
Western world. The reason is indeed quite palpable. Most of the 
Eastern nations have so long boon under the political thumb of the 
West and thus suiferod in their estimation ; and the accumulated 
W’isdom of the East was looked down upon as ‘ the babblings of an 
infant humanity.* It is indeed a hopeful sign of the times that soma 
thinkers have got over this superiority complex and are trying to 
watch the march of events from a higher platform of life. The gift of 
the East is the gift of spirituality — the only force that must change 
the entire relation of mankind. However marvellous and awe-inspir- 
ing the material achievements of the West may be, there is no gain- 
saying the fact that the whole fabric of her culture must crumble to 
pieces unless the Eastern culture is brought to bear on the whole 
trend of Western activity. “ The West needs a temple hell to rest and 
the East a bugle call to action *’ — is indeed a pithy pronouncement of a 
Chinese professor that epitomises the whole psychology of the present- 
cultural synthesis. Man does not live by bread alone ; he must needa^ 
tap some other sources for the satisfaction of the yearning of his soul. 
Men and women are not merely a bundle of matter, but spiritual 
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entities working up to the oneness of spiritual consoiousness. Modern 
science has oven compelled the dumb plants to record the experiences 
of their pains and sufferings and many a secret of the unknown realm 
has been brought within the ken of human comprehension. The arti- 
ficial boundaries between man and man, nation and nation, the organic 
and the inorganic are fast vanishing away. Man must realise the. 
profound significance of those far-reaching changes, and stand face to 
face with the reality of life to pickup the missing link amidst this 
endless variety of forms. And it is needless to point out that when 
this spiritual vision will be opened unto humanity, then and then alone 
would they begin to embrace one another in love and sympathy and 
lay the actual foundation for a happy synthesis of culture — a consum- 
mation devoutly wished for. 


AKJ3AK AND THE CONTEMPORARY WORLD^ 

(FhOM a COMrAKATIVE PEKSPECTIVe) 

By Svami NirUpananda 

Point of View : — Wo do many things which wo ought not to do. 
Life worth its name necessarily indicates and involvx's this. A Lhikshu 
ought to forgot his past associations. Yet past memory like an un- 
failing consort, would faithfully and persistently follow us however 
much w’o may try to shrug it off. And the ichole truth is that wo are 
merely trying to make the Ideal — Real. As one living the present 
history of India also, we havo to drag the stamps and inilucnces of 
antiquity always with us. 

Wo remember our sweet, old academical days. We have carried 
the impression with us all theso years* In those anxious hours of 
communal rancour the various workers in the vineyard of Sri 
Eamakrishna, monastic as well as lay, — all are striving to translate 
into action the supreme Ideal of Eapprochcment in every sphere of 
life. They must bo only too glad to bow down before royalty (with 
all its limitations) which was bold enough to exi)oriment wnth it. 

Be it remembered that this is not a piece of purely objective, 
scientific research of an antiquarian. Wo have plainly called Akbar, 
our Ilero, This is a bit of a lover's history with all its shortcomings, 
and shall we say some of its redeeming features too ? 

Introductory : — It is one of the eternal platitudes of history that a . 
great man is rightly understood and appreciated when ho is compared 

* Read at the Saradanaada Lyceum, Khatra, Dt. Bankura, Bengal. 
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with hig contemporary notables. And this is best done when we take 
due consideration not only of the contemporaries of our hero’s own 
land alone (which is right in its own way) but when with a still 
broader intellectual outlook we stretch our vision far and wide, with- 
out confining ourselves within the narrow geographical boundary of a 
particular country and view the history of the whole contemporary 
world as an indivisible unity. This will serve as an excellent training 
in historical imagination. Moreover it is the unmistakable perspective 
which will unfold before us all the merits and demerits of our hero, 
so that wo are able to make a correct estimate of him bereft of all 
narrownesses and provincialisms. The great Mughal — Akbar is seen 
ri^-’htly when sot amidst the long line of sixteenth century world- 
statesmen. In the present paper our main stand undoubtedly is on 
Akbar, — Akbar, as viewed side by side with his contemporary politi- 
cians. Wo are in the realm of comparativo i)olitics and culturo. 

After these words are said, a problem naturally suggests itself in 
our mind which lias to bo solved first. Some one asks — well, bow are 
you going to judge them all ? You must have a common norm. Pray, 
what is that ? 

When tackling a subject like tliis wo are always conscious of a 
groat many limitations. We know that those varied statesmen do not 
belong to the same country. Every one of them lias his or her peculiar 
problems and strange environment when compared with any other, and 
all thoughtful students of history must confess that there are always 
inherent ditforonces and dissimilarities in each one of these cases, 
wliich must not he lost sight of. The comparativo method has its own 
limitations. Occasionally certain features only are common factors. 
Wo must not forget also that comparisons are sometimes odious. Take 
for instance, Queen Elizabeth of Great Eritiin and Emperor 
Charles V — “the greatest monarch of the sixteenth century”. Elizabeth 
had to do with moro or loss a unified island -entity, whereas Charles 
having scattered territories lying far and wide, had to meet greater 
difficulties as regards inter-communication between thodifToront parts. 
If this is the case v,ith two European contemporary statesmen, it is 
quite obvious that there would bo far greater differences in the cases 
of Akbar, the Mughal-Indian and Elizabeth, the English Queen. 

Yet, there is a way out of this difficulty and that must bo stated 
and accepted before we can proceed furtlior. In order that parallelism 
may at all he possible we must turn to the general aspects of the whole 
affair. Speaking broadly, every statesman, wbethor Asiatic or Euro- 
pean, had to tackle certain problems whose practical counter-parts may 
be obtained more or lesson all soils. All our estimates would there- 
fore be based upon these common, nearly similar State- problems which 
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confronted each one of these. We must take account of the method- 
and means adopted by these respective statesmen towards solving them- 
and their relative amount of success, so far as is practicable for us to 
guage. The various statesmen must bo taken bereft of their minute,, 
territorial and local colouring and viewed in their general, broad 
features. That is perhaps the way of seeing them best in order that 
any comparison may be instituted at all. All our previous doubts and 
difliculties would thereby mostly vanish and the rather complex 
problem wnicli so long besot us will stand simplified. Akbar, so to* 
speak, was confronted with a Quest ion-])aper wherein certain State- 
problems wore set for satisfactory solution, which (if wo have the eyes 
to detect) re- appeared, more or loss, in similar garbs before his con- 
temporary European competitors. Attention must be turned to these. 
Thereby we obtain the right standard to help us to see as to who is the 
winner in this tost of statesmanship. It is always helpful for mutual 
understanding to discover a synthetic link amidst all apparent varieties 
and dissimilarities. From a student of Vedanta, not less than this is 
expected. 

The sixteenth century^ Us rjalaxy of great rulers : — At the outset,, 
the sixteenth century seems to be very wonderful in one respect. 
Perhaps it alone produced the largest number of groat rulers, — and 
the galaxy appears in all its grandeur and brilliancy. Our eyes are 
dazzled and wo are full of wonder at such strange coincidences of 
history. Shall we call this the dispensation of the Divine wielder o{ 
human destinies —glimpses or flashes of Ilis hidden hands ? 

The history of the world is thus sometimes seen to be the same 
web of life with merely varied filaments. England had its Henry VIII 
and Elizabeth. Franco produced men like Francis I and his suc- 
cessors. The Fimpire got its wonderful Charles V (in his one aspect), 
Ferdinand I, Maximilian I and Rudolph. Spain — its Philip II, Russia, 
its Ivan, the Terrible. Scotland— -its Queen Mary ; and last but not 
the least, Turkey produced one of its greatest modern builders — Soly- 
man, the Magnificent. India also bore her share in enriching the 
century witli one of her greatest rulers, — Akbar, the Great. It must 
here bo remornberod that strictly speaking, all these names cannot be 
put in the rank of statesmen. Real statesmanship cannot bo liad in 
the market-place. It is ever a rare commodity. Some of these, jubt 
mentioned had really sterling merit and worth which we would like 
to see in statesmen. But along with them the remaining otliors whom 
destiny raised to such high and prominent positions, must also be 
studied. Their hliiiiders must be ix^inted out, if any. Students of 
psychology would bear us out, when we say that the law of contrast 
shows a thing at its best. 
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DijJiGulties on accession : — The first thing that suggests itself with 
regard to these statesmen is their respective situations at the time of 
accession. Some of them had to go through enormous difficulties, 
oppositions and dangers before they wore able to stand on secure foot- 
ings. Attention must bo given to those. They had literally to assert 
their prerogatives of rulerships. For a statesman is never judged well 
by his victories in isolated battles which have every possibility of 
being chance-products. But a study of the series of constant and 
chronic difficulties which ho had to face, brings out very clearly ‘his 
power of resistance and his tact. The touch-stone of dangers reveals 
our inner worth and brings out our real colour, our true mettle. Bad 
days are our host tests. 

Now, when compared with his contemporaries, the difficulties 
which Akbar had to face on his accession, surpass all in volume and 
intensity. What was his position ? Lot us think over it. A boy of 
fourteen was left in charge of governing a continent- like country (not 
yet fully under control) such as, India 1 The Indian Empire was 
veritably like the bow of Ulyssis which none but ho could wield. 
Although unusually manly and tactful, his very youth made him 
unfit for such a stupendous task. Cana mere boy claim obedience 
and respect from aged, experienced and veteran generals ? After the 
demise of Ilumayun they were all on the look-out to assert their own 
independence and acquire their own fortune. They wanted to carve 
out separate, free holdings entirely for themselves. His difficulty 
from chiefs like Khan Zaman, Adhara Khan, Asaf Khan, the Uzbeck 
leaders, the Mirzas and his brother Hakim was not something 
negligible. He was thus surrounded on all sides by a host of these 
recalcitrant, refractory, aged generals — who wore supposed to be his 
avowed guides and well-wishers. In fact he was hard enmeshed in a 
deadly trap of tutelage. In actuality, to begin with, they wielded the 
supreme authority, they were his overlords and he, — merely a minor 
ward, a subordinate. Take the instance of Elizabeth or Charles V 
(Emperor). Can wo obtain in their cases similarly exact situations ? 
Akbar was specially more unfortunate in this respect than any of his 
contemporaries. The plots against Elizabeth wore mostly formed many 
years after lior accession and were, rightly speaking, later develop- 
ments. For Akbar that was not all. The young prince was at that 
time, as wo have said, tlio mere figure-head but more specially and 
immediately the real authority lay with Bairam Khan. Bairara began 
to act as an incubus to the young ruler when ho (Akbar) aspired to 
free himself from the dernon-like jaws — the deadly tentacles of his 
so-called guardian and breathe pure air once more. It required all the 
tact and good judgment of Akbar to purge off this stunting slavery. 
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His coQfcomporary statosmon had uo prototype of Bairam to contend 
against. 

Then again, Akbar had no trained and faithful army behind him 
which could promise to stand by him in those dark days of adversity 
and bitter opposition. It is very well-known that among all alien 
dynasties in India that of Tamerlane was the “weakest and most in- 
secure” in this respect. In tlie cases of all former Muslim rulers begin- 
ning from thoGhors and ending with the Lodios, the help of a large and 
well-trained standing-array was always at the back. Without that, 
how could the outlandish Muslims hope to make any stand in India ? 
This danger was more aggravated in the case of Akbar. Ho knew full 
well that his dynasty was completely cut oil from all connections with 
its extra- Indian home-land. But in addition to this Akbar had to 
give up all hopes of recruitment from Kabul, which produced the 
most warlike soldiers of these days, just because it was governed by an 
inimical brother. We seek elsewhere a parallel of this in vain. With 
what sort of soldiery had Akbar to be satisfied ? It was made up of 
the worst stuff possible. A band of infantry devoid of all national or 
noble sentiments, always ready to sacrifice all higher ideals for their 
personal gain, — was Akbar’s only solace. Henry VIII or Elizabeth 
had a feeble army to depend upon at the time of their accession. But 
it must be admitted by all that their cases were nothing like this at 
all. A foreign ruler among Indians like Akbar required the help of 
an adequate army much more stringently and keenly than any of his 
contemporaries. Perhaps this circuinstanco inculcated in young 
Akhar’s mind that his rule in order to bo really effective should bo not 
by a soldiery but by love, — by winning men's heart. The message of 
Piyadasi Asoka’s Stone Edict once more became a living force in the 
personality of Akbar, Ho realised full well that “tlio chiefest con- 
quest was a conquest by Dhamma* (in his case by a Dharma, — 
tolerant, universal). We have to toucli on this ])oint again when we 
discuss his policy and his ideal as a ruler. 

It must not be forgotten moreover that at the time of accession 
Akbar was master only of Delhi and its adj leant places. II is very 
stand upon that insufficient and solitary ground meant in itself an 
enormons difiiculty. What was the Capital City and a few more acres 
of land in comparison with the vast boundary of India ? ^^'ith such 
a circumscribed area of jurisdiction and with a number of elderly 
advisers and spurious well-wishers who constantly dinned into his 
young ears tlie advisability of leaving iindia for good and giving up the 
task of conquest as something superhuman, — what could ho do ? It 
must be said to his eternal credit that with his uncommon natm*al 
genius of royalty and his excellent education of early boyhood amidst 
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adversity, he refused to follow their advice and was bent on trying 
this bit of difficult task. Perhaps this born statesman with his extra* 
ordinary insi^dit saw tlia vision of a consolidated India under his 
benign banner. lie accordingly applied himself heart and soul into 
his task. It must not at the same time be forgotten that it took at 
least twenty years of strenuous fighting before Akbar could recover 
the lost territories and provinces of his predecessors. Herein lies his 
greatest difficulty. Such a sustained, lengthened effort also in its turn 
shows and establishes his abnormal mettle. This again has no counter- 
part in contemporary history. For this reason we may say without 
the least tinge of partiality or prejudice, that the difficulties of Akbar 
far surpass those of any of his contemporary statesmen. Naturally 
therefore the most honoui’ed place among them ought to be his. 
Scrutinise the position on accession of Henry VIH and Elizabeth, 
Francis I and all his sixteenth century successors, Charles V, 
Ferdinand I, Maximilian II or Rudolph, Solyman or Ivan — none of 
(hese met the miserable plight which Akbar had to contend against. 
Many of these fought perhaps more than Akbar but that was not due 
to their inherent position but invariably to extend their territorial 
jurisdiction outside their own lands. The protracted quarrel and 
warfare between Francis I and Emperor Charles V was a typical 
example of this. The boy Akbar stood on grounds extremely slippery, 
sharp and dangerous. Ho was forcibly drawn into a vicious war- zone. 
There was no other choice for him, no other alternative. It was 
inevitable. His very existence was at a stake. All blatant, optimistic 
spirit was at the point of being crushed. Ho had to fight out every 
inch and establish his prerogative. 

When we reflect upon all those difficulties of Akbar, we are tempted 
to hazard the statement that not only lias he a respectable position 
among sixteenth century statesmen, hut if a book were to bo widtten 
on the world-statesmen of all lands and of all times, Akbar’s claim of 
a place in it cannot be gainsaid. 

Next lot us turn to those difficulties in tlio internal administra- 
tion, which more or loss every statesman had to fight against on 
accession. Both Henry VIII and Elizaliotli had the task of restoring 
order amidst chaos and general insecurity. Elizabeth showed her 
tact by fighting against all tliis ring of difficulties, — an impoverished 
people, a shattered navy and a general anarchy. She acciuibted herself 
very creditably and naturally occupied a most respectful place among 
her contemporary State-competitors. Veritably hors was a Queen’s 
place. Akbar also had to contend against tlicse drawbacks. Ho 
inherited an almost empty exchequer and a country in anarchy, 
greatly perturbed after the Shur dynasty ruled. The Emperor Charles 
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had to suffer far loss financially than either Elizabeth or Akbar. The 
rich Notherland trade- cities furnished him with suflicient money and 
these at first contributed rather liberally. 

But when all these handicaps already alluded to, are scrutinized, 
we are convinced of the fact that Akbar's problem was rather a knotty 
one. The remark of Mr. Bowoll seems after all to ho very sane, — the 
policy of Akbar, says he, combines that n[ Serviiis Tullius in Borne 
with that of Philip Augustus or Philip IV in France. 

Statesmen as soldiers : — Next we turn to these statesmen as 
warriors. Like most of his contemporaries Akbar also had to fight. 
He saw, as we have said, that, in order to live and rule at all, ho must 
fight, and he faced the situation with beseeming courage. We cannot 
definitely say of his contemporaries that, to begin with, they had to 
fight because they must. By this we do not moan that all the wars 
waged by Akbiir were defensive. In many cases he had to take the 
initiative beforehand for he know that a clash of arms was inevitable. 
Moreover wo must not forgot that apart from justification or condem- 
nation, ambition for extension also is an impelling force for kings. 
Ho appreciated the truth of the dictum that in certain cases the best 
and wisest defence is an opportune offonco. Elizabeth also saw that 
for England’s honour and good name, soldiers must bo sent to Prance 
and Spain. So she acted accordingly. All the conquests of Akbar 
may not stand comparison with the brilliant external conquests of the 
Turkish Sultan Solyman in points of military skill and strategy. In 
fact, Akbar took no part in any extra-Indian campaign. Perhaps the 
area of such a vast land like India was more than sulliciont. Yet 
amidst all the military glory gained by Akbar’s arms, it must be 
added that the statesman in him always was more powerful than the 
bloody warrior. Like Ivan, the Terrible, of Russia, wo cannot say of 
him that ho had an inliorout thirst for human blood. Akbar launched 
into battles generally when conciliation was of no avail. This is 
excellently illustrated in his wars with the Rajputs and his friendly 
alliance with Bijaiioro and Golconda. Even after a victorious battle 
ho never proved to ho cruel and inhuman to his fallen enemy. Of 
Akhar, as it has boon said by a recent biographer of Lord Kitchener, 
it may be repeated, that his difficulties with his enemies were not so 
much as boating tliom only, as, — boating them in such a fashion and 
by such means as to arouse as little bitterness as possil)lo. lie was 
not satisfied to secure a negative victory. Ho wanted to win over his 
former antagonists to his side for ever. Thus ho liked to pave the 
way to a positive victory in tho sonso that the friendship and loyalty 
of the now allies could ho relied upon. This he counted as real insti- 
tutions of peaco negotiations. It is amply illustrated by his dominant 

Id 14 
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policy of conciliation. Ho had that amount of saneness and sagacity 
which convinced him once for all that it is only the conquest of heart 
that lasts long and consequently is worth fighting for. In all the 
military activities of Charles V or fiolyman or even of Elizabeth, we 
look for this in vain ! 

[To he concluded) 


RELIGION AND ITS FUNCTION 

By Prof. Suresh Glianclra Sen Gupta^ M.A. 

Religion is a living reality and is as much a part of our existence 
as some of our physical necessities on which the vital breath depends. 
If food builds up the tissues of the body and keeps the flesh alive, 
religion keeps the higher life in man going and it is in this higher life 
that man really lives. Are we really living for our fellowmon around 
us, whether in family or society, when we are wholly taken up with 
our own sordid wants, busy taking the best food and putting on the 
smartest dress, utterly indifferent to the clamours of our hungry 
children or brethern ? We are dead so far as the latter are concerned, 
our life is no better than a dog’s or cat’s, — it is certainly not human. 
This is not living in the higher life and every one hates such an exist- 
ence. Why ? Because the promptings of the true life within the 
throbbings of the Divine in man are there in him. No man if he 
rightly consults his inner experiences can ho truly happy when ho 
is indifferent to the liigher demands of his nature. These demands 
are most pressing in the youngineni when they have not yet boon won 
over by tlie world. Why do they run to rescue a drowning boy or a 
house in flames ? In expectation of fame or reward ? No, certainly 
not. They do not know why they go, yet they go and do their duty. 
And this is religion, which thus consists in attending to the higher 
promptings or throbbings of a man’s soul. Religion is not a mere 
magic web of so many subtle tlieories or dogmas, to which, only the 
blessed few — the God’s elect — the Israelites of Jewish history or the 
Brahmins of our own, can be admitted. It is a common blessing 
‘ as broad and general as the casing air.’ It is not a privilege of a 
particular caste or tribe. Every man, if desirous of bringing out the 
best in liim, must treat religion as much indispensable to his higher 
life as air to his physical. The Divine is'within him. It is constantly 
knocking at the door of his heart which he has kept shut from with- 
out, being busy with the phenomenal appearances of his life. A man 
was to go beyond these to seek out the noumonon or the transcendental 
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reality which gives life and form to all that we see around. Without 
a keen perception and living realisation of this truth, our existence 
would reduce itself to a mere shadow, a more “ sound and fury signi- 
fying nothing.” Wo may not all succeed in intellectually realising 
this lofty Vodantism but our hearts, if properly attuned, would vibrate 
or chime in unison with it and our lives would be suffused with its 
holy harmony. The ignorant rustic leaving his sickle in the field to 
offer a drink to the thirsty on the way-side, responds to this great 
truth, — he shows for the moment that his inward urge to help a 
distressed follow-creature is a greater, higher reality than oven his 
blooming corns. This is religion, as Swami Vivekananda understood 
it and wanted men to understand. Tie was a true Hindu and perhaps, 
as has been already pointed out by many, the greatest clianipion of 
Hinduism in the present ago, for his life in its intellectual, spiritual 
and practical aspects was only the embodiment of the highest truths 
of the Vedanta, and what is Hinduism but the Vedanta? Its essence 
lies ‘ in the realisation of a conscious union with our true self which 
is one with God’. Our real self is the ultimate reality and if this 
supreme truth bo applied to practical life, the social, economic and 
other troubles of the world around us must vanish away as the clouds 
before the sun. This is not more lofty idealism but the truth of it 
may be actually realised l)y men. Wliere is the room for iiatred or 
jealousy or i)otty rivalries of all sorts that divide mankind 
into so many water-tight compartments, — when man can feel in the 
depths of his consciousness that behind the white and the brown, the 
king and the beggar, the rich and the poor, the same divine reality is 
pulsating and trying to evolve itself ? The realisation of this truth 
brings with it a peace and a harmony which not oven the Kollog Pact 
may ilream of. The slirewd diplomats in the numerous Peace 
Conventions and Locarno treaties may promise loudly hut may not 
have even a dim perception of the Supremo Truth of the Vedanta. 
It is this and tliis only which must bo clearly understood by all trno 
reformers in order that tho reforms they talk about or seek to inaugu- 
rate in tlio different splieros of life may have any permanent value or 
moaning for man. Swami Vivekananda impressed this on the sceptic 
West and it is only a matter of recent history how his message was 
taken up l)y a wondering world. 

But religion is not an abstract realisation only but also an active 
and dynamic force in our own life which pushes us on and on in our 
higher efforts. Tlie idc'al of Hindu religion has boon rejuvenated in 
the modern age by tiio lieroic monlc Swami Vivekananda. Tlie 
meditative, “ ochre-clad” Yogi lost in his holy raptures did not dream 
away his life in a state of dolce-far-niento (sweet-doing-nothing) as 
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perhaps the sceptically- minded would caricature the stage of Samadhi. 
But ho came down from his heights to draw us up, to help human’ 
progress, not by mere preachings but by realising and worshipping, in 
selfless service, the Narayana in the miserable and suffering. India’s 
present and future progress will depend mainly on the active realisa- 
tion of the truth as preached by the great Swami Yivekananda, and 
the groat panacea, as he conceived it, for all our evils and sufferings 
is “ a roligiou that would bo scientific and a science tliat would be 
religious”. However much the present tendency be to chracterise 
the Vedantic gospel as vague and dreamy and though the efforts be 
keen in some quarters to sot the young faces rigidly against the 
Dhyan Murthi (the meditative pose) in which the soul of India lies, 
we feel bound to say that no efforts or activities of man may be bles- 
sed or be of any good to him which loaves God out of calculation, 
relying only on human foresight or wisdom. 


THE PROBLEM OF HINDU-MUSLIM UNITY 

Bij Swami Devatmananda 

The history of a nation is a record of the kaleidoscopic changes 
in its socio-political life. And it becomes thrilling and stirring 
when the changes appear to ha violent and far-reaching. India basin 
her history such records of the darkest periods wlion conqueror 
after conciueror overran and made havoc iu the very heart of tho once 
peaceful and quiet country from far-away foreign lands. Tho re- 
petitions of such incidents brought about far-roacliing consequences, 
India is already saturated with tho forces of foreign culturo and 
civilisation and consc(iuontly the country is pasjirig at tho present 
moment througli a state of violent changes. For, wliat is a civilized 
human society but a dynamic and forward-moving force And a 
society is called civilized only when it advances with strong and 
steady steps towards a higher idealism. This country in short is at 
present in tho grip of a revolution for a higher evolution. 15ub in the 
midst of tho din and bustle of the multifarious activities of social, 
political and religious regeneration a distinctly discordant note is 
being continuously struck in the arena of our collective life. Tho 
problem of Hindu-Muslim Unity did never assume sucli a huge pro- 
portion as it has dona to-day. Tho two warring communities are 
seriously at loggerheads in tho name of tho amelioration of their res- 
pective societies. Tho only silver lining of hope in the gathering 
gloom of communal tension is that some of the best brains and sincere 
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lovers of the country from both sides have already lent their best energy 
and attention to the matter and are straining every nerve for the final 
and happy solution of this much- tangled problem. For, it is an 
undeniable truth that it lias retarded the progress of the land in every 
possible way. And naturally the hope of the country for a united 
stand will over remain a visionary dream unless and until the problem 
in question is satisfactorily solved. But notwithstanding the fact 
that so much effort has beeu made in that direction the tremendous 
labour has failed to produce any appreciable result. 

Tlie two outstanding problems, ‘the cow slaughter’ and ‘music 
before the mosque* during the prayer time are especially 
agitating the minds of the two communities at the present day. 
Leaving aside all the economic and political considerations 
assooiated with the prevention of cow slaughter, let us study tho 
problem from tho ordinary commonsense point of view. Tho Hindus 
aver that it is thoir religious duty to protect the cow because they 
look upon her with a religious sentiment. So they cannot tolerate cow- 
killing by tho i^luslims, thougli they shut tlioir eyes to the organised 
form of cow slaughter by the Christians who havo boon systematically 
doing it for so many years ! And the reason for this differential atti- 
tude is quite obvious. The orthodox section of the ^fuslini community 
on the other liaiid asserts that as it is enjoined by tlie Holy Prophofc 
and the Sacred Book, the Muslims are free to obey tho commandment. 
So far so good : it is a religious injunction and they must follow it. 
But is it the only injunctivm in the whole lilook ? What al)out the 
other great commandments given out by tho Prophet ? Quite naturally 
then, the question arises, ‘is it observed religiously or spitefully ?’ 
That is to say ‘is tho cow slaughtered in a public place to spite tho 
Hindus and to wound their religious fooling alone ?’ Perhaps, it is this 
sort of non-Muslimlike l)ehaviour that offends tho Hindus tho more. 
Similar is tho case with ‘music before mosque.’ For, all on a sudden 
the Muslims waking up one fine morning discovered that they had not 
been behaving properly as a true follower of Is’ am by allowing music to 
be idayod near certain mosques. Frantically iiideel, tlioy sot out to 
correct their mistakes and for good or for evil, the country now faces 
two of the most serious problems on earth. 

The dilforences in religious faitli and social customs and 
usages between the two communities must bo attributed to the 
two distinct typos of cultural ideas in which they have 
been nurtured and brought up from tho very beginning. The 
Muslims imbibed ideas and mentalities of a different nature, 
behind which they had a set of religious faith and beliefs born of a 
haracteristic climate and environment. In short, the Muslims are 
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nofc Ilindua and the lafcfcer cannot expect them to have customs and - 
manners similar to their own. Such being the case the Hindus cannot 
have any ground to grumble against the Muslims because of the above 
differences. Are not the Christians foreigners, and diametrically oppo- 
site to them in every respect ? How have the latter been able to put up 
with all such differences ? Have not the Hindus, again, so many 
differences among themselves ? Have they not a good number of sects 
with various ideas and ideals, peculiar manners and customs amongst 
themselves ? Yet, they are allowed to stand in the Hindu fold i\nd 
nobody questions tlioir right to do so. Thus, it is quite clear that 
much of the trouble arises out of the existence of a number of mis- 
conceptions among the members of the two communities as regards 
eacli other’s faiths, beliefs and creeds, and tlie reason is that both the 
communities are not intimately known to each other. For, from the 
very beginning of the lliudu-Muslim contact the circumstances have 
been drifting in such a manner that very little chance was left for the 
the two races to come into an intimate touch with oacli other. Moreover, 
the major portion of the differonco thus created is generally due to a 
misunderstanding of each other’s modes of life and culture. A section 
of the Mahaminodans l)eliove that if the life and conduct of Mohamet 
are brought to the very doors of the Hindu public and presented to them 
in vivid and living colours, much of the crudities of this conception 
will disappear and the path for a bettor understanding between the two 
can bo paved. And finally, they hope that if they can discover a 
common point of contact ii])on a cultural and spiritual basis the bond 
of amity and goodwill \vill also bo ensured. 

With this end in view the ‘Ahmadiyya Anjuman Ishaih Islam’ of 
Lahore published and distributed freely several thousand copies of a 
brief sketch of the life of 'the Prophet of Islam’ ‘to all fair-minded 
non-Muslims on the occasion of the 11th centenary of the great bene- 
factor of humanity’. A noble and broad-minded Muslim as ho is, 
Maulavi Muhammad Ali the writer of tlio above pamphlet, de- 
plores the lamentable state of affairs in the country and says at the very 
beginning of its preface: “It is with deep regret that one sees that thongli 
the Hindus and tlio Muslims have been living together in this country 
for about a 1000 years, yet little attempt has boon made by tlio two com- 
munities to understand each other.” And as a true follower of tliat 
immortal founder of the Islamic faith, he, in extending the cordial 
and generous hand of a brother to the Hindus, gives out the object of 
the free distribution of this pamphlet to ‘the fair-minded non-Muslim’. 
He says : “This pamphlet though very small, is an attempt towards the 
great end of bringing about friendly relations between these two 
great communities, and it tries to remove the misconceptions which 
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prevail about the Prophet of Islam in Hindu mind.*’ But how is it 
that the life of the Prophet being so noble and generous and his 
teachings so grand and pure, the Hindus living in the same soil have 
failed to have a correct estimate of his life and teachings ? From the 
perusal of the booklet, one comes to tlie conclusion tliat either the 
religion taught by the Prophet ra a quite dilforerifc one from what is 
actually practised by the present-day Muslims or that the latter are the 
followers of the Prophet not in reality but in name only. The writer 
says that it was to bring about universal peace that the Holy Prophet 
Mohamet laid down in clear words that a propliet was raised in every 
nation and that a tnie Muslim must believe in all the prophets. 

We sent apostles we have mentioned to thee, and apostles we 
have not mentioned to thee,” says the Holy Book, and elsewhere 
it reiterates the same idea when it says, “There is not a people 
but a Warner has gone among them.*’ Thus, Mohamet has uphold the 
‘ profession of faith in all tlie religious reformers laised among different 
nations ’, and the writer rightly observes, “It is in fact the only thing 
that can bring peace to the different warring factions of humanity 
that follow this or that prophet,” and he sums up by saying, “A 
Muslim is bound to believe that a vast country like India and a huge 
nation like the Hindus could not be without a book or without its 
prophet.” But how do tlie Muslims regard tlie Hindus and their 
religion ? The Hindus are to them no bettor than Katirs and their 
religion, idol-worship ! But what was the object of the Prophet 
that led him to light ? It was ‘not to compel the unbelievers to 
accept Islam which was against all the broad principles which he 
taught,’ but, ‘it was to establish religious freedom, to stop all 
religious persecution, to protect the houses of worship of all 
religions, mosques among them”. The Holy Koran says : “Fight 
with them until there is no persecution, and religion is only 
for God.” Such being the case, may we ask what place do the 
Muslims assign to the Hindu gods, goddesses, prophets, saints and 
their religions books ? The writer witli a righteous indignation laments 
over the misconception amongst the Hindus ‘that the Holy Prophet 
preached his faith with the sword*. He says, “The groat and liberal 
mind that preached not only love and respect for the founders of the 
great religions of the world but much more than that — faith in them 
could not shrink down to the narrowness of intolerance for those very 
religions. It (Islam) preaches equal love for all, equal respect for 
all, equal faith in all” ; for, explicitly the Holy Book says, there 
is no compulsion in religion.” And the religion that was preached by 
the Holy Prophet is so very catholic and broad that it gives full and un- 
qualified scope and choice to the people at large, for religion is a personal 
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concern. The Koran says, “The truth is from your Lord, so let 
him who pleases believe and let him who pleases disbelieve/’ Nowhere 
the Holy Book asserts that the unbelievers (in Islam) being idolaters 
must bo persecuted and brought within the fold of the only religion, 
viz.^ Islam. On the other hand, there are clear and uneQuivocal proofs 
to the contrary. And yet the Muslims look upon the Hindus differently 
only because they profess a different faith and hence they are called 
idolaters ! And those fanatical Muslims stand before the world as the 
true followers of the immortal Prophet 1 Is it not a blasphemy? 

Again, what was the attitude of the Propliot towards an enemy ? 
Did he want ‘a tootli for a tooth and an eye for an eye* ? He soared high 
above the common contamination of the ordinary life of the world. He 
was magnanimous par excellence. At the death of his deadliest enemy, 
Abdulla bin-Ubay, the head of the hypocrites and who night and day 
plotted against the Muslims, he prayed to the Lord to forgive him. 
‘Twenty long years of persecution and warfare were absolutely for- 
given and forgotten.’ It is magnanimity indeed and ‘is worthy of all 
admiration’. Instances can be multiplied to show that Mohamet was 
born a prophet of peace and goodwill. But wliat a deplorable contrast 
do wo notice between his lofty teachings and the actions of his fol- 
lowers in India to-day ! As regards diis even-mindedness in 
administering justice the writer says : “Muslim and non-Muslimi 

friend or foe, were all alike in his eyes Notwithstanding the 

deep-rooted malice of tlio Jews against Islam, when a case between 
a. Tow and a Muslim once came up before him, lie decreed in favour of 
the Jew, regardless of the fact that the Muslims, nay, ovou perhaps 
the whole of his tribe, might thereby bo alienated.” Was it a diplomatic 
move on the part of the Prophet to acquire name and prestige thereby ? 
No, he truly lived what lie said. “Let not hatred of a people incite you 
not to act equitably ; act equitably ; that is nearer to piety,” said the 
Prophet. And he was true to bis words up to the last when on his 
death-bed he had it publicly declared, “If I owe anything to any- 
body it may be claimed ; if I have offended anybody he may have his 
revenge.” Huch being the Islamic Ideal, is it not a pity that at this 
critical juncture a section of the Mohammedan community in India 
have raised a veritable crusade against the Hindu thought and culture 
and have thereby tarnished the fair name of Islam and created an 
unhappy division between the two communities to the relief of the 
masters of the land ? Mohamet has assigned a very high place to acts 
of charity. He speaks of charity as ‘indicating the performance of 
our duties to God and the performance of our duties to man and 
other creatures of God’. We are indeed surprised to find that the 
writer of the pamphlet, Maulavi Mahamad Ali, has iu his zeal and 
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enthusiasm for his own religion painted the Prophet in rather too 
undignified colours. In the preface to ‘the Quran’ the Maulavi says 
that ‘according to the Holy Quran all religions have Divine revelation’ 
as the common basis* and asserts that the revelation that has come 
through the Prophet has boon ‘the last of the groat religions of the 
world* — rectifying the errors and inaccuracies that have crept into the 
others by the passage of time— that religions and religious laws have 
been harmonised and made perfect in Islam, and that no i)rophet is 
needed after the Holy Prophet Mohamet, who is therefore called the 
‘Seal of prophets’- “Thus,” lie sums up, “as a distinctive characteristic 
of its own, Islam claims to be the final and the most perfect expression 
of the will of God.” Hero the statement would have boon correct if it 
would have been made with certain reservations. For, Arabia where 
Islam had its origin and the few other places round about it, were not 
the only spots on the face of the globe ; besides the degenerated form 
of Christianity and the various other forms of idol- worship, there wore 
many other religious faiblis in lands other than Arabia and its sur- 
rounding countries, much older in origin and more catholic in their 
outlook than what prevailed there. Hence, the new faith, /.c., Islam, 
cannot bo called the ‘porfoctod’ of all the religious faiths of the world 
and cannot be accepted as ‘final’ too ; for if Islam once admits the 
possibility of the rising of prophets previous to it, it must have to 
admit on the same ground of the Law of Nature the possibility of 
prophets who are yet to come, though it may not bo in the same faith, 
but in other faiths certainly. Islam may ho ‘the final’ and most 
perfect expression of the will of God’ to the Muslims, but what 
guarantee is there that it should bo accepted as such by people pro- 
fessing other religious faiths ? But the Hindus view this aspect from 
quite a ditlerent angle of vision. Lord Sri Krishna explicitly and un- 
equivocally says in the Gita : 

“ Whenever, O descendant of Bhanita, there is decline of 
Dharma and rise of Adliarma, then do, I incarnate myself forth. 
Is not this statement corroborated by facts of history and ad- 
mitted by the Puranas that hold that the Lord did come down in 
embodied forms from time to time whenever such an incarnation was 
necessitated by the inexorable Law of Nature ? The Koranic state- 
ments, ‘Wo sent apostles wo have mentioned to thee and apostles wo 
have not mentioned to thee,’ and there is not a people but a warner 
has gone among them’ are but faint eoboos of this declaration of the 
Gita. In fact, there cannot be any room for partiality on the part of the 
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Lord of the Universe towards any particular section of humanity of 
any particular spot under the sun. 

The writer's ignorance of the teachings of other religions can be 
easily understood from his own statement in the book. He (the Pro- 
phet) taught, ivhat no teacher before him had ever tauuhty not only 
that a prophet had appeared in every nation, but also that a Muslim 
must believe in all those prophets, just as he believed in the Prophet 
Mohamet. And ho continues, “He (the Prophet) not only taught how 
one individual could live at peace with another, but also how different 
tribes and families of the human race could live in peace and harmony 
with each other, and to crown all, what nobody in the world had ever 
attempted, how peace could bo brought about among the contending 
religions of the world.” He further says, “He taught, and never 
before him had the truth found expression through any prophet, that there 
is not a nation on the face of the earth but has had a Divine messenger 
of its own.” The writer is unquestionably a cultured and well-read 
man occupying a high position in society, and consequently when he goes 
to deal with a delicate subject, viz., the sacred life, career and teachings 
of the Holy Prophet, ho ought to have been very cautious in making 
surmises and statements which are clearly wide of the mark ; for, they 
affect in no small measure the feelings and sentiments of those towards 
whom ho a])pears to be so very sympathetic and who concern him 
so much. A writer who pleads for sucli a noble and high mission of 
peace and goodwill is expected to know something about the history 
of the land and specially the one that concerns religious movement. 
He ought to have known the existence of the old religions of the 
Hindus, the Buddhists, etc., and a little of their creed and teachings. 
He ought to have known, again, that the Hindus have a set of Holy 
Books which are admitted to be the most ancient in the world and 
that they are authentic too, for they are regarded as revelations not 
indeed of an inspired personage, but of eternal principles, which do not 
stand for their veracity upon any particular personage. In fact the 
oldest known Aryan scripturo,tho Big Veda, struck the note of harmony, 
of universal peace and brotherhood by declaring in a distinct and un- 
equivocal expression the unity of Godhead: 'fPi; 

“The Existence is One, sages call it vaidously.” Later, in the 
days of the Mahabharata in the ever memorable battlefield of 
Kurukshetra, which dates as early as 3102 B. C. (Cunningham) 
Lord Krishna reiterated the same old statement of the Hindu 
scriptures, viz., the universality and catholicity of the Hindu con- 
ception of Godhead when he said : 
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“In whatever way men worship Me, in the same way do I fulBl 
their desires : (it is) My path, O son of Pritha, (that) men tread, in aU 
ways.** Again, in the notable hymn to Lord Shiva, called Mahimna 
Stotra, the devotee sings by way of praising Him : 

^ II 

“Of the several paths laid down in the three-fold Veda, Sankhya 
Yoga, Shaiva and Vaishnava scriptures, though some people take to 
one and some to another as the best, and though devotees follow these 
various paths, straight or crooked, according to the difference in their 
tendencies, yet, 0 Lord, Thou alone art the ultimate goal of all men 
as is the ocean of all rivers.” Thus, it is clear that this wide outlook 
of religious life was admitted universally by all the Hindu Sacred 
Books, and at the same time, infinite scope was also given to the 
variation of thought and expression as regards tlio various aspects of 
the Supremo Being. This is not all : the Hindus did not stop by 
simply theorising and speculating upon such a high flight of conception 
but it was duly translated into practical everyday life. Every Hindu 
was tauglit to respect and revere others’ views of Godliead and 
methods of worship. And to this day every Brahmin boy just to 
refresh and strengthen his memory as to the Supreme Unity of the 
various aspects of Godhead repeats every day ; 

II 

“As the water falling from the sky goes to the sea, so 
the salutations to all tlie gods go to (tlie one Supreme Lord, 
Kesbava.” Tlius, in very olden age, where history even fails to 
peep into its gloom the Hindu Sacred Books early tolled the 
knoll of fanaticism and bigotry. And consequently history charac- 
terises the Hindus as ‘mild and meek’, because they never dipped their 
hands in their neighbours’ blood even by way of political conquest, 
not to speak of religious coercion and conversion. Tlie Hindus are 
primarily religious and their solo object in life is to demonstrate it 
practically by living the life. Thus, even after the Mahomodan 
conquest of India, though they were systematically and persistently 
provoked and coerced in matters of religion they did not retaliate. As 
regards Buddhism, it is needless to point out that it hold before 
humanity a message of universal brotherhood and peace many centuries 
before the advent of Islam. And even to this day millions of vc tarios pay 
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their respectful homage to the Lord Buddha that preached the gospel of 
brotherhood from door to door, someSGOO years ago. Thus, instances 
can bo multiplied to show that the assertions of the writer in question 
and persons of his ilk cannot stand the tost of the grim facts of 
history. 

Lastly, in reply to the primary objection of the Maulavi that 
many misconceptions prevail amongst tlin Hindus as regards the life 
and teachings of the Holy Prophet it'can ho asked, “what is responsible 
for that ? How such a noble life has boon misunderstood by the 
Hindus who are said to be so very catholic and broad in their views 
and wlio have been tolerating every form of roligioiH faith since time 
immemorial Here the Muslim compatriot should be told definitely 
and clearly that the Hindus do regard Mohamet as a Divine Prophet 
of mankind and that they do honour and respect him as they do tlioir 
own prophets and saints. This is not ail, some go still further and 
accept liim as another incarnation of the Ijord, and so they oifor 
him their heart’s worship as such. Por it is an admitted 
fact of history that in the hoy- day of early Indian history when 
hordes of foreign tribes and peoples with their peculiar faiths came to 
India, they were accommodated in the Hindu fold without the shedding 
of a single drop of blood. Consequently, the root cause of the mis- 
conceptions, if any, regarding the Prophet must bo sought elsewhere. 
The Muslims entered this country as conquerors and with fire and 
sword tliey carried everything before them till the niitions of tho soil 
were reduced to tho position of conquered slaves. Their work did not 
stop in conquering the land only : the p0o])lo liad to sacrifice many 
things hold precious in life, and over and abov^o tlun’r religion also was 
at stake. With tho Hindus, religion is the central pivot round which 
revolve all other phases of their socio-political life ; for, to them tho 
latter is quite subordinate to tho life of religion. History tells us that 
excepting a few broad and noble-mindod Mohammedan emperors 
tho majority of tho Muslim kings in India could not see eye to eye 
with the Hindu thought and culture and their attitude tended to 
foster a spirit of racial antagonism with the result that the attitude of 
tho Hindus toward Islam has necessarily been one of empathy inspite 
of a close contact of several centuries between tho two. Naturally 
enough Islam and its founder have boon looked upon by the Hindus with 
terror and horror. And it would nob bo an exaggeration to state that 
very few sincere olTorbs have hitherto been made by tho votaries of Islam 
to remove tho misconceptions that attach to the good name of the 
Prophet and his noble teachings. What is needed is life wlierein must 
ho reflected the sublime idealism for whioli true Islam stands. For 
mere platform speeches, and pious wishes and oven assembly legislation 
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will not bo able to cement the ties between the two warring 
communities. 

Last but not the least is the outstanding fact that the Hindus and 
Muslims will have to stand or fall together in their task of shaping the 
destiny of India. For, is not India after all, the motherland of both 
the Hindus and Muslims alike ? Inspito of all the existing diflerences 
it is the cradle of their infancy, the pleasure garden of thoir boyhood, 
the heaven of thoir youth and tlio final resting place in thoir old age. 
In every sense it is the home of both the communities and it will bo 
so in time to come and the only requisite is that they must bo made 
conscious of the same. It is time for all of us, the children of 
the soil, to sink all the petty dilferoncos in our common cause 
of national reconstruction. India is not yot dead as many suppose. 
Though much of her energy has hoon frittered away in petty quarrels, 
wo still hope to see her once more seated, rejuvenated and glori- 
fied , as of old among the civilised nations of the world. She has 
yot to contribute her quota to the sum- total of human thought 
and culture. It is coming to be ; for, “the decree has gone forth, 
the fiat of the Lord has gone forth — India must rise,” as Swami 
Vivekananda, the great patriot saint of modern India once pro- 
phesied. The two apparently opposite forces must be wolded Into a 
harmonious whole for a permanent unity between the two. Rightly 
did Swami Vivekananda say, “For our motherland, a junction of the 
two great systems, Hinduism and Islam — Vedanta brain and Islamic 
body— is the only hope. I see in my mind’s eye tho future of perfect 
India rising out of this chaos and strife, glorious and invincible, with 
Vedanta brain and Islamic body.” For, according to him, “without 
the help of practical Islam, tho theories of Vodantisni, however fine 
and wonderful they may ho, are entirely valueless to the vast mass of 
mankind”. He further declared, “ Wo want to load mankind to the 
place where there is neither tho Vedas, nor tho Bible, nor tho Quran ; 
yet this has to be done by harmonising the Vedas, tho Bible and the 

Quran. Mankind ought to he taught that religions are hut the various 
expressions of tho Religion which is Oneness, so that each may choose 
tho i\ath that suits him best Standing before tlio august assembly in 
tho Parliament of Religions held in Chicago, tho Swami with the keen 
foresight of a ^-oor lu’ophesiod more tlu^n tiu’oo decades ago, ‘ Upon the 
banner of every religion will soon bo w ricton, in spite of tlioir resis- 
tance: ‘Help and not Fight, * ‘ Assimilation and not Destruction,* 
'Uannony and Peace anil not Dissension. ” This we tliink, is tho only 
solution that can he oflered to tlio problem of Iliiidu-Mnslim unity 
that has faced India today. 
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The Gharvaka System 

The materialists were known as the Lokayatikas or the Charva- 
kas. The former word implies that the world which wo see is the 
only reality, and the latter word signifies those who are pleasant- 
spoken. To them perception is the sole source of truth, while 
inference is unreliable and scripture is not true at all. ^;They define 
reality as that which can be sensed. The ultimate cosmic principles 
are the four elements : earth, water, fire and air. Intelligence is the 
result of their combination. Thus, thought is a function of matter. 
Even the materialists cite scripture for their purpose (Brihadaranyaka 
Upanishad, II, 4, 12). Eeligion is an illusion and God does not exist 
at all. Nature is the only existence and there are no gods anywhere. 
The rule of life is : Eat and drink and be merry today, for tomorrow 
we die. Thus, this philosophy — if it can bo called so at all — is a 
philosophy of selfislinoss and sensuality. It substitutes license for 
discipline and self-indulgence for self-sacrifice. But it never 
flourished much or long in India and was very soon criticised and over- 
thrown, despite the statement that it was embodied in the Brihaspathi 
Sutras. It is adumbrated in Jabali’s advice to Sri Eama in Valmiki'g 
Eamayana, but Sri Eama demolishes it and shows its hollowness 
and untruth. The consciousness is no more a property of tlio body 
than light is a property of the eye. We are conscious of the body and 
speak of it as our body. How can this bo if both are one? If 
consciousness be a property of the body it could bo sensed )jy others 
like other material things but it is not an object of sense-perception 
at all. The materialistic philosophy can never account for morality and 
religion which are tlie deepest and truest things in us. 

Who forged that otlior influence 
That heat of inward evidence 
By which ho doubts against the sense? 

•Jainism 

Jainism on tlio other hand is a noble faith. It is traced by its 
followers to Eishabha Deva, Ho is referred to in the Bhagawatha as 
the founder of Jainism. The actual founder who gave its doctrines 
currency and power was Vardhamana who was born in 599 B.O. and 
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'died in 527 B.C. The Jain scriptures refer to the seven tattvas, the 
nino padarthas, the ?iix dravyas and the five astikayas. According 
to them the universe consists of two ever-existing, catagories, i.o., Jivas 
(souls) and Ajiva or non-soul consisting of the formless entities viz., 
dharma, adharma, space and time and the entity with form viz., 
pudgala (matter). Dr. Radhakrishnan says with brevity and truth : 
“ Buddhism and Jainism deny the existence of an intelligent first 
cause, adore deified saints, possess clergy practising celibacy, and 
think it sinful to take the life of any animal for any cause.*’ Buddha 
lived from 567 B.C. to 488 B.C. Thus the lives of these two great 
founders of religions overlap each other to a very largo extent. Jainism 
is however an older faith in India than Buddhism. 

Jainism does not affirm the eternal Creator and Ruler of the 
universe, though it admits dharma and adharma and it admits also a 
future life and heaven and hell. That is its greatest defect and weak- 
ness. It does not accept the authority of the Veda. Its great virtue 
is its emphasis on the doctrine of Ahimsa (non-injury). It affirms 
that every living being has a soul and that wo should not injure life 
for any ]iurposes including sacrifices. It empliasises the value of the 
ascetic life. According to it perfection is not nothingness but “ a 
state of being without qualities and relations, and removed from all 
chances of rebirth”. 

In regard to creation it holds that Prakriti (Nature) is atomic in 
its constitution and is tho cause of the world. Dr. Radhakrishnan 
says: ” The ’central features of Jaina philosophy are its realistic 
classification of being, its theory of knowledge, with its famous doc- 
trines of Syadvada and Saptabhangi or sevenfold mode of predication 
and its ascetic ethics.” It is not possible to go into those intricacies 
of doctrine hero. Their defect is that, wdiilo they emphasise the need 
for suspending judgment owing to tho complexity of Truth, they do 
not strike straight for tho Truth. Tho doctrine of Syadvada^ or 
Anckantavnda as it is callod consists of tlio following affirmations, 
viz., a (may exist), (may not exist), ^Tlftcf (may 

exist and may not oxist), (may bo unaffirmahle) 

(affirmation of oxisteuco not possible), 

(affirmation of iTon-oxistonco not possible), and 
(affirmation of existence and nou’existeuco not possible). Tho Saptabha- 
lujinnya refers to tlio sevenfold standpointa or angles of vision. 
They are naigamanaya, slianaya, vyavaharanaya, rijusutranaya, sabda- 
naya, somabhiriidhauaya and evambhutaiiaya. 

According to Jainism the soul is active in its nature. “ The 
consciousness of tho Jiva is ever active, and this activity reveals its 
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own nature as well as that of the object.’* Our passions lead to the 
inflow of matter (piidgala) which obscures the soul’s knowledge. 
Karma is matter in a subtle form. When the soul is freed from matter, 
it becomes omniscient and its knowledge shines forth unobstructed. 
The liberated souls are alone the gods and are never born again. 
Moksha is eternal upwardnesa. 

I have already referred to the non-aflirmation of a Supreme 
Creative God in Jainism, though it says that souls attaining perfection 
are Paramatmas or supremo souls. Later on the Hindu gods ,came 
into Jainism, thougli they were placed before the Tirthamharas^ It 
errs also in attributing the possibility of contradictory qualities to 
reality, though it has done a great service by emphasising the many- 
sidedness of reality. The Syadvada and tlio Saptahliangmana do not 
lead to any final pragmatic realisation of values. The Jaina philoso- 
phy rendered a great service by its doctrine of anekantavada or 
manysidedness of reality, but it failed to reach the core of reality and 
to affirm the Absolute. It takes its stand on realism and pluralism 
but does not show how the universe of matter and the universe of 
souls are comprehended and transcended in a higher unity. Tlie 
Noumonal reality or the Absolute is not the mere totality or sum- 
mation of relative realities. Another defect is the view tliat the 
soul is not atomic or infinite but has got dimensions and is 
co-0xtensivo with tlio body and is capable of expansion and contrac- 
tion {nadhyamaparimana). But this view would result in the soul 
being impermanent like the body. The Jain faith has lived on in 
power because of its groat doctrine of ahirdsaj and also its readiness to 
maximise its points of agreoinont with Hinduism, a quality not 
possessed by Buddhism. 

Jhiddhism 

Buddhism also, tliough a heretical dissentient from Hind uisrn 
became a i)oworful force because of its higli and nohlo ethos. Its 
metaphysic was soon superseded in India by tlie reasserted Hindu 
metaphysic. Strangely enough the modern western pliilosopliy is 
largely analogous to it. The pessimistic philosophy of Schoiienhauer 
with its emphasis on the denial of l.lio will to live, and the theory of 
creative evolution of Bergson wero anticipritod in it. In spite of all 
tliis, the weakness of Buddhisin lay in wliat Dr.“ Badliakrishnan 
describes well when ho says ; “ Ho (Buddha) denied the divinity of 

the gods and undermined the autliority of the Vedas Ancient 

Buddhism rosombles positivism in its attempt to shift the centre 
from the worsliip of God to the service of man.” Yet with a strange 
inconsistency lie says: “ A persistont misreading of India’s religious 
history is responsible for tlio prevalent view that Buddha’s view 
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is an alien one opposed to the Vedas.” “ The denial ** by Buddbiam 
of God and the soul, its denial of room to religious ''emotion and 
devotion and its conception of Nirvana were the causes of its down- 
fall in India, though in other portions of Asia whicli had not the 
gift of the higher revelation given to India it attained wide and even 
immense popularity. Buddha in short tried to make a religion of 
philosophy and failed. 

The great vogue of Buddhism in India was due to the fact that 
though it denied the authority of the Vedas and the value of sacriliceg, 
it was saturated with Hindu ethical ideals and the Hindu doctrine of 
Karina albeit emptied of the Hindu doctrine of the self. In his esti- 
mate of Buddhism Dr. Radhakriahnan is loss than fair to the 
value of tlie [Jpanishads. Ho is not right wlion ho says : ” The 

contempt for ritualism was common to him and the Upanishads.’" 
Buddhism never affirmed the groat affirmation of the (Jpanishads 
oboiit Ana^ida (Bliss) being the core of being. Nirvana is no doubt 
suppression of suffering but that is all. l^uddhistic pessimism is 
unrelieved by the doctrine of Ananda. Its doctrine of tlie annihil- 
ation of personality {Nirvana) is at the opposite polo compared to 
the doctrine of the blissful Absolute {Sachchidananda) » 

Further, Buddhism erred in declaring that there is no permanent 
being and that all existence is momentary. Buddha, however, unlike 
Bergson, affirms that there is a law governing the perpetual 
dynamism of things. Bub ho did not accept the Upanishadio doctrine 
of the Immutable Blissful Atman. Ho saw only becoming in being 
and not being in becoming, ilis denial of the self is based on a funda- 
mental error of thought. Without a unifying self, there would bo no 
perception or inomory. One cognition cannot cognise another cognition. 
Tlie different aspects of empirical consciousness must bo connoctod in 
one self- unconsciousness. All the wonderful resources of Sri Sankara- 
charya’s logic wore oinployod in disproving this fundamental 
heretical error of Buddhism. Dr# Radhakrislinan is hence not 
correct when he says that ‘‘Buddhism is a return of Brahmanism to its 
own fundamental principles It was Buddha’s elevation of moral 
nature and the beauty of his ethical gosjiol combined with his crusade 
against caste and sacrifices that led to the temporary popularity of 
Buddhism. But its inner defects as described above led to its down- 
fall. They are its denial of the soul, its assorton of the momentary 
and essentially unreal cliaraotor of the world, and its doctrine of the 
annihilation of personality. In short, its assertion of annihilation led 
to its own annihilation. 

The'TIinayana represents the early sceptical Buddhist thouhgt. 

Mahayana Buddhism represents the dilution of .the true Buddhism 

15 
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by bringing a God and devotion. Dr. iRadhakrisbnan says well: 
“Thedeclitfo of early Buddhism, the rise of Mahayanism and the 

revival of Brahmanism all synchronised It (Mahayana) is 

the younger branch with Sanskrit, while the Hinayana is older with 
Pali as its language. The latter claims to represent the teacliings of 
Gautama in its original form and to preserve the ralationalistio, 
monastic and puritanic elements of his teaching. The Mahayana 
develops the doctrine in a mystical theological and devotional way. 
The Hinayana has maintained its supremacy in Ceylon and Burma, 
the Mahayana in Nepal and China.” Thus early and original Bud- 
dhism taught that the world is unreal and that the self is a fiction. 
It denied God and emptied life of devotion. The learned author 
says : ** By its abstract and negative tendencies the Hinayana be- 
came the incarnation of dead thought and tlio imprisonment of spirit. 
It gives us neither a warm faith for which to live nor a real ideal for 
which to work.'* Its morbid asceticism resulted in a revulsion of 
feeling and led to a rebound and reiction. The Sunyavada which 
holds that all is non-existence and the Vijnanavada which affirms tliat 
nothing exists except in consciousness were transformed in tlie 
Mahayana affirmation of the metaphysical substratum of permanence 
The Mahayana tolerated the prevailing faiths and added only “a now 
respect for life, kindness to animals and resignation An Adi 
Buddha was lifted by it to the throne from which the Hinayan. 
had driven God away. The Buddhas wore regarded by it as 
the saviours of the world. Every individual was proclaimed by 
it to bo a potential Buddha. The historic Buddha has Amitabha 
on one side and Avalokiteswara on the other. The Hindu gods 
wore taken into the Mahayana pantheon but given a Buddhist 
setting. The Mahayana theory of Dharrnakaya, Sambhogakaya and 
Nirmanakaya gave scope for metaphysics and theology and ethics. 
Bodhisattvas below the rank of Buddha wore affirmed and took the 
place of the arJiafs of the Hinayana. They voluntarily desist from the 
attainment of Buddhahood so that they may work for tbo uplift and 
salvation of mankind. According to the Mahayana nirvana is not 
annihilation, 

There wore four schools of Buddhism. They arc the Vaihhafihikas, 
the SaiUranlikast the Yof/acharas and tlie Madkyamika^. 
The Vaihliasliika school of Direct Iloalism alfirms the inner 
world of ideas as well as outer world of objects bub states also that 
the objects which we see cease to exist when they are nob perceived. 
Dr. Badliakrishnan states: “The self called Pudgala has no 
existence apart from the elements of personal life. The unfty of the 
individual is a fiction for the continuous flow of mental states.” It 
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was against this illogical heresy that the Vedanta Sutras and the 
irrefragable logic of Sri Sankara waged relentless and successful war. 
The Vaibhashikas and Sautrantikas I accept the atomic thoory and 
affirm only four elements, viz., earth, . water, fire and air. The 
Sautrantikas (Indirect Kealists) admit the existence of an extra- 
mental and objective world but contend that the outer objects are 
only monaentary and that we have no direct perception of objects 
but only mental presentations frem which we infer external objects. 
Dr. Radhakrishnan says : “In opposition to the Vaibhashikas and the 
Madhyamikas, the Sautrantikas maintain that thought can think itself* 
®'nd that we can have self-consciousness.” The Yogacharas assort 
that there are no objects independent of the mind and that all 
that we have aro only clusters of sensations. They support the 
Vijnanavada (Idealistic Plionomcnalisin) and say that the only reality 
is Vijnana or consciousness. Thus their doctrine is pure idealism 
and subjectivism. The Alcina Vijnana is an over-changing stream of 
consciousness. Sri Sankaracharya employed all the resources of his 
logic to overthrow this theory. Ho points out that it fails to account 
for the variety of perception, and that there is disparateness between 
dream phenomena and tlio phenomena of the waking state. The 
waking state has pragmatic values. The Yogachara analysis of per- 
ception is opposed to our experience. Wo aro always conscious of 
something and not merely conscious. If thoro be no outward objects 
why should consciousness take such forms of objects at all ? Why 
should there bo any certainty and order about such cognitions? 
What is the cause of the illusion of externality of things if the sense 
of such externality is an illusion? The Buddhists erred equally 
ogregionsly in denying the permanent self. The ^ladhyamikas 
(nihilists) went the Icngtli of saying that all things aro Sunya or void 
and that even Vijnana is unreal. Dr. Radhakrishnan says well . 
“ Thus the Madhyaniika abolishes the constant alaya and sets tho 
stream of ideas adrift.” Nngarjuna goes tho length of saying tha^j 
the world is unreal, that ))irth and death are unreal, that sutiering 
and liberation aro unreal, and that even tho Buddha is unreal. This 
is ail absolute negation of all values in life. Even Nirvana is an 
illusion ! Dr. Radhakrishnan says : “ Since to the ^ladbyamikas all 

thoughts and things aro void, they are sometimes called Sarvaviava- 
sikas. This view that tho world with its suns and stars is nothing 
more than a baseless appearance, is quite in consonance with the 
popular classification of the four Buddhist schools into tho Vaibhasi- 
kas or prosoiitationists who admit the perceptibility of external 
objects; tlio Sautrantikas or representation ists ; the Yogacharas or 
subjectivists ; and the Madhyamikas or nihilists.” The original 
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^uddhiBii doctriuo was the Madhyamika dootrine. Ifc bacaiDe nioro 
and more saturated with realism later on in the other schools of 
Buddhist philosophy. 

Thus the Buddhistic schools of thought are based on negation, 
pessimism and nihilism of diiferent degrees. One of them says that 
there are outside things and inner sensations of them ; another could 
say that we know only inner sensations of outside things i or third 
says that there are no outside things at all but only inner sensations ; 
and a forth would say that everything is void. Dr. Radhakrishnan's 
analysis of tlieir doctrines is brilliant and comprehensive but suffers 
from an unwillingness to assess them aright and an eagerness to 
make out sunyavada to be a little bettor than it is. The error of 
such an attempt attains its climax in the statement, P. 666 of Vol. I : 

The Madhyamika theory is an Advaitism of the typo of Sankara or 
Bradley, for the concept of self to it is not ultimate.” An evaluation 
whicli equates Sankara’s Adwaita with the Madhyamika theory 
which he fought and refuted all his life has something fundamentally 
wrong in it. It is equally incorrect to affirm as the learned author 
does at P. 668 : “ The Alata Santi of Gaudapada’s Ivarikas is full of 
Madhyamika tenets. The Advaitic distinction of Vyavahara, or 
experience, and Paramartha or reality, correspond to the Samvriti and 
Paramartha of the Madhyatnikas. The Nlruuna Brahman of Sankara 
and Nayarjanas Sunya have vmeh in common,*' It is wrong to 
Equate theAdwiitio anirvaohiniya doo\>r[nQ with the Madhyamika 
nisswabhava (void of reality) doctrine. Dr. Ridhakrishnan says : " It 
is a strange irony that the groat exponents of the two doctrines 
look 111)011 themselves as supiiortiiig anbagoriislic propositions.” It 
is a stranger irony that there should ho an attempt to assimilate the 
great exponents of antagonistic propositions in the realm of philosophic 
thought. 

Thus Buddhism begau as a Hindu schism and ended as a Hindu 
sect. When India bad an ageless and wonderful pantheon and faith 
which appealed from the most ancient times to reason and devotion 
and imagination, where was the need for a parallel and diluted pantheon 
with an indeterminate doctrine about the nature of perfection and a 
vacillating view about the reality of the soul ? Buddhism had no 
higher ethos than Hinduism and merely cub away men from their 
moorings by denying the revelatory character of the Vedas. A 
Buddhism which originally denied and latterly affirmed the soul and 
God, which at first denied and later on preached immortality, and 
which wavered in its pessimism and monasticism became a house 
divided against itself and was unable to stand against the resurgent 
Hinduism. Buddhist priests bocarao opulent and immoral, and 
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Bpddhisfc temples became filled with old and new deities and were 
•centres of grandeur rather than centres of purity and holiness. 

Thus Buddhism became diluted an 1 weak and iinpotenb and was 
absorbed into Hinduism and thus died a natural death in India. There 
was no violent'oxtormination of it all. The polemics of Kumarila and 
Sankara hastened its disappearance and extinction. Dr. Kadha^ 
kriahnan says : “Dncomproniising devotion to the moral law is tfie 
gocret of the strength of Buddhism, and its neglect of the mystical 
side of man’s nature the cause of its failure.” Buddhism brought 
nothing new to Hinduism thougii it intensified the Hindu respect for 
life and kindness to the dumb creation. Dr. Badhakrishnan tliinks that 
Buddhism introduced the note of pessimism from which later Indiau 
thought never emerged. I do not think that this view represents the 
entire truth. Hindu thought, both before and after the Buddhistic 
schism, knew the eternity of the blis^ of Truth beyond the pain and 
the ovanoscence of relative being. 

It is thus clear that Buddhism failed in India in spite of the 
sweet and lofty personality of its founder and its sublime ethics and 
its universal appeal to some of the noblest elements in human nature, 
because of its metaphysical weakness and its inability to appeal to the 
higliest nature of man. Its attempt to create a parallel pantlioon and 
to weave now epics in the shape of the Jataka tales for capturing the 
popular imagination and maintaining the popular allegiance and to 
create a new amalgam of cult and myth and ritual and philosophy — 
an attempt that has been sought to bo revived to-day — could not bolster 
it up for a long time against the resurgent forces of revived and puri- 
fied and sublimated Hinduism which went back for inspiration to the 
Vedas as the bedrock of truth and which derived sustenance especially 
from tlio Upanishads and the Bhagawid Gita. The ro-risen flood of 
Hindu thought swept clean away Buddhism and its ramifications and 
manifestations. 

[To be continued) 


NOTES AND COMMENTS 

Education in Indian Vill.ages 

It is a fact known to all that India is one of the most backward 
countries in the world in the matter of education. Our politicians 
and pubiiaists often blame the government for the inadequacy of the 
funds it allots for this vital concern, and rightly so. But we regret 
that the poople on their part too do not evince sulBoient interest dn 
this matter. For, apart from some enlightened persons’in. towns the 
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ayera[{e Indian villager does not consider education to be a necessajry 
equipment for his childrens’^ welfare in life. The consequence of this 
is that even the little money that is allotted for this pfirpose is not 
usefully spent. The village schoolmasters neglect their duty, the 
villagers connive at it, and the result is that the boys going out of 
the village schools know next to nothing. The regrettable state of 
lififairs obtaining in Indian villni*e schools is vividly described by Sir 
John Campbell in an article entitled ‘The Magistrate’s Indian Diary’, 
appearing in the May number of the Atlantic Monthly. The following 
is an extract from it : 

At last I found the school. It was a rather dfecent 

building, as rural schools go in India ; but it seemed strangely silent 

and deserted 1 entered the main class room, to find no boys, 

but two well-fed and sturdy- looking country ponies ! The other rooms 
were locked. Of course no one had the key, or knew where it could 
be found ; so I solved the problem by getting the village blacksmith 
to wrench out the staple. One room was used as a store-house for cheap 
cloth. In the third I found the school furniture, registers, and so on, 

“Without comment, 1 went through the attendance register with 
the crowd. It had not boon written up for twenty days. ‘Who is 
Ram Sahai, son of Ram Lai ?’ ‘There is no such person in the 
village.’ ‘And Maqhool Tlusain, son of Abdul Ghani ‘There is no 
such person,* ‘Dullo, son of Kesri ?’ Ali, yes ; hut ha died four 
months ago out of evil eye.’ And so it wont. Roughly, out of thirty- 
odd names, twenty-live wore lictitious ; there wore live pupils only, 
and they enjoyed what was practically a porpebual holiday. 

“When the facts were clear, the crowd — again as usual — became 
informative. The teacher kept school occasionally, hut usually he 
sold cloth in the surrounding villages. That was what the ponies 
were for. There might possibly ho live pupils. The registers wore 

fudged the people evidently thought that rollectod the greatest 

credit on the teacher’s ingenuity and resource fill ness. ‘Oil, yes — the 
inspector sahib has been here quite often to inspect. When he comes, 
the school is always full. The toachor arranges with relatives of his, 
teachers in villages not too distant, to send hoys over, so that the 
classes will he full, and tlie inspector sahib will have boys to examino.’ 
Everyone in the village knew the fraud ; no one did anything to stop 
it. The hard-working inspectors of schools, with an enormous area to 
cover, and dependent to a largo extent on local hospitality could not 
make surprise visits. Everything fitted in nicely — hut no one in the 
village got any education. 

“The people thought that the government had a boo in its bonnet on 
this matter ; it preached the virtues of learning, in season and out of 
season, bub the villagers were not iiniiressod with tho ‘educated’ 
products of tho system ; and boys wore useful, from a very 
early age.iin hording goats, doing odd jobs about tho house or tho farm, 
playing with and looking after younger children. Tho parents had got 
on without being able to read or write ; that was, quite clearly, tho 
business of the prist ortho village accountant. One could not do 
everything. To send their children to school meant some hardship — 
some inconvenience at any rate ; and this thouglitful teacher has 
evolved a sound method which conciliated village opinion, avoided all 
difficulties with the powers that were, and inoidanbally gave the 
Villagers something of a hold over him, which, they doubtless! hoped, 
might materialize into cloth fragtionally cheaper than otherwise 
obtainable.|...\*-* 
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“.^........^,1 visited the chief school at this centre shortly after the 

fair. The boys in tlie highest ^qlass were eighteen to nineteen years of 
age, and at the end of their ptjrely vernaqular education. They bad 
been taught, from the age of about seven, in their own tongue. Of 
the thousands who have been poured out into the funnel, perhaps fifty 
had emerged* I was particularly interested in the linal products,. At 
mental arithmetic they were astonishingly good — far better', low bo it 
spoken, tlian 1 myself And yet they wore not nearly good enough 
for the local buntiias and shopkeepers. They wrote the cramped Hindi, 
which is the language of the iiocountant here, witli extraordinary ease. 
And, apart from these two acquirements, they knew nothing. They 

were not interested in anything else, nor wero their parents 

•••I agree with Roosevelt, — was n’t it he ? — who said that 

the Romans had never done anything half so fine as the English 
achievement in India. But ‘this person.’ a-5 Kai Lung would say, thinks 
that on their roll of honour the word ‘ edacati in ' will not be found” 
Further comment is unnocassary. The standard of education 
received by the Indian villagers through the so-called munificence of 
the government has been rightly portrayed by this European writer 
who claims to havo an intimate knowledge of the functionings of the 
village-life in India. This is the picture nob merely of any particular 
village hut of mast of tin [nJian villa43-j which, on acco inb of the 
studied indifference of the government to the need of ofiicient pri- 
mary education and tho criminil nogligenco of the leaders of tlio 
country, have boGoiTiQ tlia voribihlo ahole of corruption and deep- 
seated suporsbibion. It is time that the elucabion il problem is oirnesly 
taken up both by tho government and our countrymen to org iniso 
village-life into a he iltliy nucleus of culture an I strength and there- 
by lay the foundation for the future rogoneration of the land. 
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Chaitanya ^ to Vivekananda : Lives of the Saints of 
Bengal. Published by G. A. Natesan & Co , Madras. 
Price Rs. 1-8. 

This book contains tlie lives of six saints, viz., Chaitanya, 
Sankara Dova, Elari Das, Ramprasad, Ramakrishna Paramahamsa and 
Swaini Vivokananda li'O of whom belong to Bengal and one is an 
Aqsameso. There arol)ooks extant at any rate in tho vernaculars of 
India dealing with tho lives of the saints of tho North and South, and 
a book on tho lives of tho saints of Bengal has beon a great desider- 
atum which the book under review now supplies. 

Lord Gliaitanya a})pcarcd in F>ongal at a time when on account of 
tho ascendancy of tlie i\loliarnniodan rule the Hindu religion was at a 
low ehh and tlio religious atrnosphoro Nvas greatly vitiated by the 
abominable TaiAtrie rites and the arrogance of Sanskrit pandits and 
scliolars who simply indulgotl in intelleetual gymnastics aiul ridiculed 
attempts at solf-roalizabion. How' Lord Gaiiranga who w-as no 
exception to tins sort of ini ol loot ual intoxication was thoroughly 
changed after ho had eomo in contact with [shwara Puri, a Vaishnava 
monk, how when he attempted to rescue the masses from their abject 
mental and moral tui pitudo by delivering tliein liis message of Prema 
he was beset by those joalous ol him with well-pigli insupei;- 
able dillicultios, how ho surmounted thorn by embracing the Sannyasa 
Ashrama and liow. thereafter ho faunchod successfully oa the work of 
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? In ^ 

reclAiming the people with missionary zeal afid reforming enthneiasm 
are recounted in the hoot with a teilin^jglffoct. 

^Haridas was a saint ^pninjEj from tWB untoiichahle OOmmunity of 
Bengal and being a folloVorof Chaitanya endeared himself to the peo- 
ple by his genuine Bhahti and pure life. The low community to which 
he belonged was no bar to the people holding him in high reverence. 

Sankara Deva was Imrn in Assam and he did the same work for 
the Asamese which Chaitanya did for Bengal and no less wore the 
difQculties which ho was put toby the wily Brahmin priestly class, 

When Mohammedan rule was tottering and before British rula 
ensured its footing in Bengal, Eamprasad bridged, as it were, the 
transition period by renovating Tantric worship in his life, and the 
sbngs sung by him clearly reveal the depth of his fooling and their 
popularity shows the immense influence they exercised on the minds 
of the masses — an influence which is strongly felt even to-day. 

Under the aegis of British rule which succeeded the Mohammedau 
supremacy a rude shock was given to the Hindu spiritual life by 
Western culture which threatened to swallow it ITow Sri Hamakrishna 
Paramahamsa stemmed this tide of Western Koalistic philosophy by 
pouring out incontestable ideas from within his realized self and by his 
perfect life of non- attachment to lust and gold and how his world- 
known disciple and apostle of Hinduism, Swami Vivokananda, spread 
his gospel to the wonder and amazement not only of his countrymen 
but also of the Western world which was forced to accept the greatness 
of Hinduism are very vividly and graphically described in the book 
under review. 

This book is a very good primer of Hindu religion and philosophy 
and we strongly recommend it to all students of life and religion, 

NEWS AND KEPORTS 

THE BrUTir-DAY CHLKimATTON OP BifAGAVAN SRI 
RAMAKRISKJ^A AT BALIATl (BMNGVL} 

The 94th birthday celebration of Sreo Rainakrislma rararaahamsa 
Deva was held on the 2nd Juno in the local Math promises. Nearly 
fifteen hundred Daridra Narayanas and devotees wore sumptuously 
fed. The eighteenth annual mooting of the Mission branch was held 
in the afternoon witli Dr. Jamiiii Banjan Majuindor, Ph. D., of the 
Bengal Social J^orvico Loaguo in the chair. Tiio annual report was 
read and prizes were distributed among tlio girls and boys of the freo^" 
schools conducted by the ^lission. Speeches wore dolivoied on the life* 
and teachings of Sroe Rimakridma Deva and on Education. Lanteru 
lectures were arranged on the life of Sri Barnakrisluia Vivekanaiida, 
village-organization and on agriculture. 

FLOOD IN ASSAM : APPEAL FOR FUNDS 

Details of the flood-havoc which has overtaken Assam, have 
reached us. The Mission lecoivod wires for help froju dilTe rent' places; 
In response, we have already sont workers and havo wired instructions 
to the Mission centre at Sylhet and Silchar to start relief work im- 
mediately. But public co-operation is the lii’st tiling wa desire. So we 
are appealing to thogenerons ])ubiic to send their kind conbributiolis to 
any of tlio undermontionod addresses ; — 

(1) R. K. Mission, Bolur Math. P, 0., Howrah. 

(2) R. 'K. Mission, Sylliet, Assam. 

(Sd.) swami SUDDHANANDA, Seay., B.K. Mission: 
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“ Let the lion of Vedanta roar>" 

“ Let me tell yout strength is what we want 
And the hrst step in getting strength is to uphold 
The Upanishads and believe that ‘ 1 am the Atman*’ ’ 

SWAMI VlVEKANAKDA. 
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PRAYER 

#r5t i 

•(ivgl<|ig: ii 

!iV'(l'’-'4v| JTR^ *TTti'lat)n| I 

§5ft%5(r smts^g^ ii 

Thou art, 0 Supreme Lord, the cause, the manifesta- 
tion as well as the support of this universe ; yet Thou 
shinest as the one existence unaffected by the changes of 
matter. 

Stainless, Thou pervadest this universe both inside 
and outside like the sky ; Thou art the uncontaminated, 
changeless, indestructible and untainted form of wisdom 
and truth, eternal. 

Wherever I be, 0 Lord, may l have always an 
unflinching devotion to Thy lotus feet. 

Salutation unto Thee, 0 Lord of all beings and Lover 
of devotees. Salutation unto Thee, 0 Narayana, who art 
the master of all senses. 


16 


Adhtatma Bamatana. 




GOSPEL OP SRI RAMAKRISHNA 

I 

It was 9 a.m., Sunday, the 23rd December, 1883. Sri Eama- 
krishna was sitting in the south-eastern veranda of his room at 
Dakshineswar with Eakhal, Latu, Mani, Harish and others. 
Manomohan also had come from Konnagar in the early morning. 
A Vaishnava was singing. He first sang about Sri Gouranga» — 
‘^Gouranga*s beautiful person was of the colour of burnished 
gold,” etc. — and then he sang a song on mental worship. When 
he finished, the Master said to Ha^^ra, “This song on mental 
worship I could not appreciate much.” 

Hazra ; This is not for a Sadhaka 

Sri RamaJcrishna : I did not like it much. The songs of 
olden days were all right- I sang to the naked one (Tota Puri), 
‘To arms! to arms! 0 man, death invades thy home in battle 
array !’ and another song, ‘0 Mother, none is to blame ; I dug a 
well and now I am drowning in the water.’ Though Tota was 
such a great Jna^ii^ yet he began to weep even without under- 
standing the meaning. 

“How correctly worded is this song, — ‘ Ever think of the 
Lord, 0 mind, if thou wouldst end the fears of death !* 

“Padmalochan was such a great scholar, but when he heard 
me sing a song of Eamprasad, he began to weep.” 

Sri Eamakrishna took his mid-day meal and rested a little. 
The temple music began to play, which filled the Master with 
joy. He explained to Mani who was sitting on the lloor of the 
Master’s room, that Brahman Himself had become the universe. 

He said, “Some one told me that in a certain place there 
was no singing of the name of Hari. At once I saw that He had 
become all beings, just as there are innumerable bubbles on 
water. Sometimes I see the beings like innumerable cones 
(made of the substance of Brahman). 

“While at Burdwan on iny way from Kamarpukur, I ran 
towards the fields to see how creatures eat and live there. 
I saw ants going in a long row. Every place is full of Chaitanya 
(Consciousness), 
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Hazra came and sat on the floor. 

Sri Ttcimdkrishna : I see beings like various flowers with 
layers of petals as it werci and like big and small bubbles. 

While thus relating his visions, the Master went into 
Samadhi, He said, “I have become, 1 have come,’* and at once 
plunged deep into Samadhi and became absolutely still. 

A long while after, he slowly regained normal consciousness. 
He began to langh like a child and walk in the room* Light of 
bliss shone from his eyes as if he had beheld a wondrous vision. 
Smile graced his lips, but his look was vague. 

Ho said, ‘‘I saw the Paramahansa whom I had seen under 
the peepul tree. Ho passed smiling in this way. Have I now 
the same state as he 

He sat down on the suialler bedstead and began to speak 
with the Divine Mother. lie said, “Let it go, I do not want to 
know. 0 Mother, may I have pure devotion at Thy lotus-feet !” 

To hlani he said, “When one gets rid of all mental disturb- 
ances and desires, one reaches this state.” 

And he continued, “Mother, You have put an end to my 
ceremonial worship, but may I not give up all desires ! Mother, 
a Paramahansa is a boy. Does not a boy want a mother? There- 
fore you are my INIother and I am Your child. How can a child 
live without his mother?” 

Such was the plaintive tone in which he spoke with the 
Divine Mother that it seemed to melt even stone. He said, 
‘‘Only the knowledge of the Absolute? — I spit on it. As long as 
you have retained my ‘I’, so long you must also be there. A 
Paramahansa is only a boy. Should not a boy have his mother ?” 

The sight of this ecstasy of the Master filled Mam with 
speechless wonder. And Hazra cried out with folded hands, “Oh 
blessed, blessed you are !’’ Sri Eamakrishna said to him, “But you 
have no faith. You arc here for the development of Lila like 
Jatila and Kutila.”* 

In the evening Maui was walking alone in the Temple, and 
thinking of the wonderful spiritual condition of the Master. Why 
did the Master say that that condition was reached when all mental 

*When the Lord was born as Sri Krishna, Jatila and Kutila, the relatives Qt 
Hadha had a strict eye on her. 
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disturbances and desires had been got rid of ? Who was Sri Bama- 
krishna ? Was he God Himself incarnate ? He himself had said 
that none could return from the Nirvikalpa SamadUi except the 
Divine Incarnations and Iswara-Kotis. 

II 

Next day at 8 in the morning Sri Rainakrishna was speak- 
ing with Mani at the Jhau-tala* It was winter. The sun had 
just risen. The Master stood facing the east. He said, 
“ Both Nirakam and Sakara are true. The naked one 
(Totapuri) used to say that Brahman was like an infinite ocean 
with water everywhere, above and below, in the right and in the 
left. The Causal Essence is like calm water- When the water 
is agitated, there are waves. The waves in the Brahman are 
creation, maintenance and dissolution. He would also say that 
Brahman is where all reason stops, just as camphor when it is 
burnt consumes itself and leaves no ashes behind. 

“Brahman is beyond word and mind. A salt doll went to 
measure the sea. It never returned to report. It had molted in 
the sea itself, 

“The Bishis said to Rama, ‘Bharadwaja and some other 
Eishis may call you a Divine Incarnation. But we do not. We 
worship the Sabda Brahman (the Word which is Brahman). 
We do not want to realise Brahman in the human form.’ Rama 
smiled in pleasure and passed on after receiving their homage. 

“But even He who is eternal is also the relative, just as I 
said that the roof and the stairs are the same substance. 

‘‘There are various kinds of Lila, Divine manifestation; 
Iswara-Ula (manifestation as God), Deva-Ula (manifestation 
as gods and goddesses), Nara-lila (manifestation as man), 
and Jagatdila (manifestation as the universe). In His mani- 
festation as man. He becomes the Avatar a. Do you know 
how it is? It is like water falling torrentially through a 
pipe from a vast terraced roof. The Divine Incarnation is the 
channel through which the powers of Batch idananda manifest 
themselves. Only twelve Rishis including Bharadwaja could 
recognise Rama as the Divine Incarnation. All cannot know the 
Avatara, 

“The Lord becomes the Avatar a in order to teach men 
Jnana and Bhakti* Well, what do you think of me? 
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*'My father went to Gaya. There liaghuvir appeared to 
him in a dream saying that He would become his son. Father 
said/Lord, I am a poor Brahmin* How shall I serve you?’ 
Baghuvir said, ‘It will be all right** 

“My elder sister, Hriday’s mother, used to worship my feet 
with flowers and sandal -paste. One day Mother made me place 
my foot on her head and say that she would die in Benares. 

“Sajo Babu (Mathuranath) said, ‘Baba, there is nothing 
inside you except God. Your body is only a case just like a 
pumpkin with no pulp or seeds within. I saw you as if some one 
was going covering himself with a veil.* 

“Everything is revealed to me beforehand. At Panchavati 
I saw the Sankirtan party of Sri Gauranga. I think I saw 
Balaram in that party and you too. 

“Once I wanted to know the Bhava of Sri Gauranga. It 
was shown me in that village, Shyaiiibazar. So many people 
came that some even found place on trees and walls. Day and 
night they remained with me. For seven days I had no time even 
to wash myself. Then I prayed to Mother, ‘Mother, let this end. 
That is why I am calm now. I shall have to come again. There' 
fore I am not giving full knowledge to my intimate disciples. 
(Smiling) For if I do, you will not easily come to me. 

“ I recognised you by hearing your reading of tlie 
Chaitamja-^Bhagavatam. You are my own. We are of the 
same substance like father and son. All arc coming here like 
water-creepers. When you pull one end, the whole mass comes. 
You are all related to one another, like brothers. Suppose 
Bakhal and Harish have gone to Puri. You also have gone. 
Will you have separate lodgings ? 

“So long as you did not come here, you forgot yourself. 
Now you will know yourself. He comes in the form of Guru to 
make man know who he is. 

“The naked one told the story of a tigress and a flock of 
goats. Once a tigress attacked a flock of goats. A hunter saw 
it from a distance and killed it. The tigress was big with a cub. 
It gave birth to it while dying. The cub grew with the goats. 
At first it sucked milk from the goats and then began to eat grass. 

ItalEO leaint lo bleat like a goat. 
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‘‘Gradually it became quite big* But it still grazed and 
bleated ; and when any animal attacked^ it fled like the goats. 

“One day a terrible tiger fell upon the flock of goats. It was 
astonished to see another tiger feeding upon grass like the goats 
and running with them. So it did not trouble the goats but 
caught hold of the tiger. It began to bleat and wanted to run 
away. The tiger then dragged it to the side of water and said, 
‘Just look at your face in the water. See» your face is also as 
big and round as mine.’ He next thrust a bit of flesh into its 
mouth. At first the goat-tiger would not cat it. But when it 
tasted it a little, it began to eat. The tiger then said to it, ‘you 
were living with goats and eating grass like them ! Fie on you !’ 
and it felt ashamed. 

“What is ‘ eating grass* ? It is living engrossed in woman and 
gold. To bleat like goats and run away is to behave like the 
ordinary man. To go away with the tiger is to take refuge in 
the Guru who imparts the true knowledge and to look upon him 
as one’s own. To sec one’s real appearance is to know one’s 
true self*” 

Having spoken thus ho passed on towards the Panchavati, 
ilani followed him spell-bound. At Panchavati, the Master 
stopped where a big brancli of the banyan tree had fallen down, 
and made a deep obeisance touching the terrace, built round the 
tree, with his forehead. Here he had practised Sadhana. Hero 
he had cried disconsolate and agonisingly for the revelation of the 
Divine Mother. Here he had seen many Divine visions and had 
held many conversations with Divine Mother. Is that why 
whenever he came there, he saluted the place ? 

The Master passed on and met Hazra near the NahavaU 
He said to Hazra, “Do not eat too much. And give up the mania 
for external purification. Those who are so fastidious about 
formal purity cannot have knowledge. Observe only that much 
of forms as is necessary, but do not do it too much.” 

The Master went into his room* 



THE PROBLEMS OF RURAL INDIA— 1 

The corporate life of India is not to be considered as an 
isolated entity in the realm of human culture. As the world 
stands today, every force working in one part ot the globe towards 
the evolution of one race-ideal, cannot but have, to some extent, 
its repercussion in the functionings of the rest of humanity. The 
world has reached a stage whenexclusivism will be a fatal experi- 
ment. A process of assimilation of one another’s culture has 
become a vital necessity. The dead wall of separation has been 
demolished and the tide of world-forces has been beating 
constantly on the shore of human experience. There is 
consequently a clash of ideals and interests, both material and 
spiritual, all over the world. India has also, ot late, felt in no 
uncommon measure the impact of the wave of occidental civili- 
sation. The indigenous notions and systems have come into con- 
flict with the now ideas and processes. And in this ferment she 
is seeking a reformulation ot her life-principle, and an adjustment 
that must suit her national individuality. But the problems of 
Indian life are so inter-related that any change wrought upon 
one department of life is sure to react upon the other. Even the 
rural well-being of the people cannot be sought to be advanced 
without an eye to the economic and social values of our organic 
life. The inter-relation of social and economic influences in rural 
progress is so persistent and obvious that an effective tackling of 
the problems of rural India demands an adequate understanding 
and appreciation of the true import of her economic and social 
issues along with their significant bearing on the spiritual life of 
the people. Naturally therefore, while dealing with the economic, 
rural, political or social life of our country one must as well pos- 
sess a synthetic vision to realise the process that must tend to 
stimulate its all-round growth and produce a harmony between 
the apparently conflicting interests of the race* The modern 
clash of systems has brought into bold prominence the problems 
of India’s rural life, and never did they so seriously force them- 
selves upon our attention as they have done today. This aspect 
of India’s problems has so long been scrupulously ignored in the 
rough and tumble of political agitation, though it is a truism 
that without a proper solution of her rural problems, the 
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salvation of India shall ever remain an empty dream* The painful 
spectacle of modern India, denuded of all her pristine glory 
and grandeur, cannot but fill every heart with profound indig- 
nation and sorrow. Once a land of fabulous wealth and a verita- 
ble El Dorado, India stands today a beggar before the bar of 
humanity ! It was the wealth of India that fed the greedy races 
of the world and tempted many a freebooter to pounce upon her 
from time to time and despoil her of all her priceless treasures. 
But the healthy rural life of Indiana life of plenty and profilsion 
built upon the unceasing toil of the bold peasantry of the land — 
has sunk into a vague tradition of the past. India has become 
the dumping-ground of the world’s exploiting races. Subject to 
a ruthless policy of drainage, India has reached the lowest 
water-mark in the history of her economic life. The 
morale of the peasantry, — the backbone of the country, — has been 
ruined and along with it, her industrial possibilities have been 
shamelessly smothered an under alien administration. Needless to 
point out that in a country like India where more than 72 p.c, 
of her population belong to the agricultural class, an adequate 
safeguard of the multiple interests of the peasantry is an indis- 
pensable condition of her liealthy economic life. It cannot be 
gainsaid that this aspect of the national problem has, to our 
misfortnue, failed to enlist the active services of our trusted leaders 
to the extent it should. And the result is that the vast mass of 
humanity still stands outside the pale of all political activities 
without sharing any kind of responsibility with them, though in 
fact it is the silent toil of the peasantry that furnishes the sinews 
of war in the struggle of the nation for political advance. The 
life of this mute section of India's population is a power which 
cannot be ignored without a serious detriment to the ultimate 
well-being of the country. It is therefore quite in the fitness of 
things that the problems of rural India must be given a place of 
honour in all our schemes for national reconstruction. 

The present atrophied state of India's economic life would 
hardly warrant any one to believe that she was the feeder of 
nations till the beginning of the 19th century. The history 
alone tells us how within a century and a half India like a 
milch cow, has been drained almost dry of all her 
boundless resources. Frederick John Shore (formerly, of 
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the Bengal Civil Service) has rightly remarked : ‘*The halcyon 
days of India are over ; she has been drained of a large proportion 
of the wealth she once possessedi and her energies have been cramp- 
ed by a sordid system of misrule, to which the interests of mill- 
ions have been sacrificed for the benefit of the few.’* This has 
been fully corroborated by another high European functionary, 
Mr. John Sullivan, who was at one time a member of the 
Government of Madras. He says : “Under their own dynasties 
all revenue that was collected in the country was spent in the 
country ; but under o?ir rule a large proportion of the revenue is 
annually drained away, and without any return being made of it. 
This drain has been going on, and it is rather increasing than 

the reverse Our system acts very much like a sponge drawing 

up all the good things from the banks of the Ganges and squeez- 
ing them down on the banks of the Thames.*’ This is the testi- 
mony, not of Indians but of accredited European officials holding 
responsible positions in the administration of British India. But 
persons are not still wanting who, in order to magnify the benefits 
of British rule in India, have gone the length of denying the sound- 
ness of her rural and economic system, so highly spoken of by the 
historians and foreign travellers. That an industrious and peace- 
ful peasantry peopled the fair villages of India and cultivated and 
irrigated the endless expanse of fertile fields while the artisans in 
towns carried the various manufactures and arts of peace to a high 
state of excellence and that the manufactures of India were 
known to the merchants of Assyria and Babylon, Phoenicia and 
Egypt, Sumatra and Java and to the far-off lands of the western 
world is a fact testified to by a host of European travellers. 
Megasthenes wlio was for sometime an ambassador in the Court 
of Chandrugupta Maurya and had an ample opportunity of study- 
ing the condition of the then India remarks in the Indica : “There 
are many vast plains of great fertility, more or less beautiful, but 
all alike interesected by a multitude of rivers. The greater part 
of the soil moreover is under irrigation, and consequently bears 
two crops in the course of the year... In addition to cereals, there 
grows throughout India much millet which is kept well watered 
by the profusion of river streams, and much pulse of different 
sorts, and rice also, and what is called bosporuin, as well as many 
other plants useful for food, of which most grow spontaneously. •, 
17 
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Famine has never visited India^ and that there has never been 
general scarcity in the supply of nourishing food,, he Indians 
are shilled in the arts, as might he expected of men tvlio inhale 

a pure air and drink the very finest water The soil has 

under ground numerous veins of all sorts of metals, for it con- 
tains much gold and silver, and copper and iron in no small 
quantity* and even tin and other metals, v/liich are employed in 
making articles of use and ornaments, as well as the implements 
and accoutrements of war.” The accounts of Arrian and Strabo, 
Pliny and the like testify also to the same effect. Besides, 
the celebrated Chinese travellers, Fahicn and Iliuen Tsang, have 
laid us under a deep sense of obligation by leaving behind them 
priceless records of their varied experiences in India. They have 
given a pen-picture of the life and activities of the Indians of their 
time, and have clearly pointed out that India was a highly pros- 
perous country and the arts and crafts attained to a liigh level of 
excellence. The Feriplus of the ^IWythrcan an authorita- 
tive book on India’s maritime activities, fnrnislies a glowing pic- 
ture of lior trading relations with the far-olT lands of the West as 
well as of the precious articles exported from tlie Indian slioros to 
the foreign territories. 

The history of the Mahommedan period tells almost the very 
same tale. For, there was in fact no break in the continuity of 
India’s cultural life. The Modems accepted India as their 
motherland, and all their hopes and aspirations boi^amc inextricaldy 
blended up with the welfare of those over wliom they were destined 
to rule in India; not a single farthing received from the Indian tax- 
payer, did ever go beyond the boundary of India to fill the coffers 
of the Muslims abroad. And so long as the integrity of Moslem 
sovereignty was maintained, the children of the soil did never 
experience the bitterness of economic atrophy which has become 
a veritable canker in our modern life. There are at present evi- 
dent signs of decline in the various departments of oiir national life. 
Tlie great majority of the industrial population of India lived in 
the villages, and most of them were artisans and plied their occu" 
pations uninfluenced by the outside word. In the bigger cities 
on the other hand each craft was organised into efficient guilds 
occupying an important position in India’s economic activity. 
Indian urban industry^^ reached a high standard of excellence and 
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maintained a world-wide reputation even till the beginning of the 
19th century. But it must be remembered that the economic life 
of a town or city is meaningless without reference to the lands 
which furnish its food and raw materials, and the villages from 
which labour is imported. Prof. Gilbert Slater pertinently 
observes: “The importance of rural activities and of village life 
in India, in view of the enormous preponderance of its agricul- 
tural population over that engaged in mining, manufacturing, 
commerce and transport, is not to be overlooked.” The records 
show that even at the beginning of the 19th century the chief 
industry was the textile handicrafts of which the cotton industry 
was the foremost. And this is also corroborated by Dr. J. P.Royle 
who observes : “Before the l9th century India was chiefly 
famous for exporting her elegant fabrics to the most civilised 
nations in the world.” The muslin of Dacca (Bengal) is still a 
wonder in the realm of world’s industrial life. Abbe dc Giiyon 
writing in 1774 says: “Prom Dacca conics the best and finest 
embroideries in gold, silver and silk, and those embroidered neck- 
cloths and fine muslins which are seen in Franco*” Every student 
of the economic history of India naturally feels tempted to en- 
quire where arc today those finest products of Indian industry 
that excited the admiration of the world only a century and a 
half ago. The cliiiitzos of Lucknow, palampore industry of 
Madras and fabrics of Madura have now become a rarity in the 
country. Murshidabad, Maldah and many other to wns of Bengal are 
no longer the proud seats of pristine silk-manufactures* Kashmere 
and Amritsar, Ludhiana and other cities of the Punjab have lost 
all reputation for woolen products. The brass, copper and bell- 
metal wares of Benai’es, Nasik, Poona, liyderbad, Vizagapatam 
and Tanjore were marvels in the pre-British rule, and the artistic 
works, especially enamelled jew^ellery, stone-carivng, etc., of the 
different towns of Rajputana were objects of genuine pride and 
glory in the country. Is it not a wonder that a country which 
had the proud privilege of producing such finest industries even 
two centuries back, has, by a mysterious process, been made in- 
capable of exhibiting their pristine skill and brought down to 
the lowest level of poverty? Famines which were never witness- 
ed in the ancient and medieval ages in India began to visit the land 
at regular intervals with the advent of the European Imperialism! 
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And according to the official reckoning of the last 25years of the 19th 
century, it is found that there were 18 famines and the estimated 
loss of life due to them totalled 26 million lives. To-day India 
has become a land of famines and scarcity, and *the sole aspira- 
tion of the poor ryot in India is that he may not die of starvation 
before his next harvest be ripe.’ Is it not a fact that the daily 
income per capita in India does not exceed As. 1-6 while in Eng- 
land and America it goes even boyond Rs. 6-12 andKs. 9-8 respec- 
tively ? Diseases of the most virulent type are taking a heavy' toll 
of lives every year, and the statistics show that while death per 
thousand in India is 24*5, that in England and America is not 
more than 9*8 and 9*5 respectively. In fact people here are dying 
by millions of malaria, and other fell diseases, all brought about 
by insanitation, deep poverty, sloth, idleness and ignorance. In 
view of the existing state of things it would not be surprising to 
learn that the influenza epidemic of 1918 swept away 72 lacs of 
people within 6 months in British India alone ! 

This is the real India to-day, and very few even care to know 
the mysterious process that has transformed the prosperous India 
into a land of poverty and diseases. The black records of the East 
India Company reveal the horrible atrocities and cruelties perpe- 
trated upon the peaceful agricultural and industrial population of 
India. The handicrafts were ruthlessly ruined, and the healthy 
village systems were broken down to make room for outlandish 
institutions. Mr. II. M. Howsin emphatically avers in The Signifi- 
cance of Indian Nationalism: “The genesis of this poverty in India 
may be traced to the early days of the Company’s rule, when in 
addition to pillage and extortion, the rich manufactures of India 
were deliberately killed by excessive pro-British duties and unfair 
monopolies, and the surplus population thrown on the land in an 
utterly destitute condition, there to be subjected to severe and 
ceaseless taxation. The much augmented agricultural popula- 
tion have never had the opportunity to recuperate their exhaust- 
ed energies and resources, ..The immediate cause of the awful 
poverty is the unrelenting pressure of the land tax, which pre- 
vents the accumulation of any capital wherewith to meet an un- 
productive season.” An organised system of exploitation is even 
now being carried on in the country. India has now moreover 
to contend with the triple forces of imperialism, feudalism and 
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capitalism. Besides the huge amount paid in coin in the shape 
of imperial charges in and outside India, India is to export more 
than three quarters of her agricultural produce- Even if the 
exports of only a few staple articles of food of India are taken 
into consideration we will find to our surprise that every year 
about 40 crore rupees worth of rice, 14 crore rupees worth of 
wheati 16 crore rupees worth of pulse and 9 crore rupees worth 
of ground-nut are exported from the shores of India* It would 
not therefore be an exaggeration to say that India is becoming 
feebler day by day. The very life blood of the great multitude 
is slowly yet ever faster ebbing away. The baneful effects of 
such economic drainage in India will be all the more patent 
when the exact nature of exports and imports is taken into con- 
sideration* “ The story of India’s exports,” says Mahatma 
Gandhi, “ is a story of our impotence and the criminal 
indifference of the Government to the well-being of the people.” 
Imports include cotton manufactures of G5 crores, artificial silk 
4 crores, sugar 18 crores, metals and their manufactures 23 crores, 
motor-vehicles 5 crores, liquors 3 crores, cigarettes nearly 2 
crores of rupees. These imports too tell the same tale of our 
impotence where it is not worse. Imports of a country in a 
healthy state of progress should be such as the country may need 
for its growth. The imports mentioned here are not needed 
for our grow'th. Liejuor and cigarattes promote our degradation. 
Cotton manufacture which is the largest item among the iinports 
discovers our shame and wretchedness. They remind us of what 
must have been when they were manufacturing all that 
cloth in their own homes with their own hands. The above figures 
thus reveal to us the festering sore that is eating into the vitals of 
the people and undoubtedly unfold before humanity the painful 
picture of India’s life of shame and humiliation. But still India 
must live, and live to see her once more emancipated from the 
tentacles of foreign imperalisiu and restored to the pristine posi- 
tion of unchallenged material and spiritual greatness. The pro- 
blems are so baffling and varied that it is quite impossible to 
make an exhaustive analysis of them here. The interaction of 
the different forces has moreover added to the complexity of the 
situation; but a way must be found out of thisi welter of chaos. 
A brief sketch of the present needs to cope with the problems 
of our rural life may be attempted in our next. 



THE WAY TO EEALIZE THE LORD 

By Sriclliar Majnmclar, M. A. 

Brahman, the Lord, the Cause of the Universe, has been described 
in the Upanishads as incomprehensible and as having infinite forms : — 
” (Who is incomprehensible, unspeakable and 
infinite in form),— Kaivalyopanishad. Part 1, 6. To think of suoh an 
inconceivable and infinite Being with our finite mind is to make the 
perceiving mind itself infinite and inconceivable also, which means the 
total suspension of the operations of the mind. This total suspension 
of the operations of the mind has been described in the Patanjali Yoga- 
Sutra as union with the Lord, and such a state, as recovering one’s 
own real self. Paramahansa Sri Kamakrishna told a parable to his 
disciples that once an idol made of salt wont to measure the depth of 
the ocean ; it dived for the purpose; the consofiuonce was that it molted 
in the ocean. Similar becomes the state of our limited intellect in 
attempting to gauge the limitless Lord. 

The illustrious Sankara, in reiterating Vedanta in his Nirvana 
Shataka, says that the mind, the intellect, the ego and the like are 
not- tli 0 Soul : — “ ^ (I am not tlio mind, nor 

the intellect, nor tho ego, nor the thouglitful mind and the like), — 
Nirvana Shataka, I, So the activities of the mind, the intellect and the 
ego are to be ignored with a view to roach the Soul; which can be done 
only by suspending the operations of the mind, that is, by being 
relieved of all cares and anxieties. One may a])i)rehond that to remain 
in such a state in total suspension of the functions of the mind is to 
become perfectly inert without any sense of joy or sorrow ; but those 
who have experiences of these matters bear witness that there is im- 
mense bliss in such a state. The following few quotations, among 
many, from the Sruti will bear out the truth : — 

(The pacified state of the mind affordinrj extreme bliss, known as 
Asamprajnata Samadhi or complete abstraction, is dear to the ascetic), 
“vPIFi; ^ (From dissolution of the mind 

arise joy and the highest desirable thing, the bliss inherent in Solf)i— 
Yoga Sikhepanishad, Chap. I. 136. ” 

(Where there is extreme bliss, revealed only to the intellect and 
transcending the senses), — Srimad Bhagavad Gita, Chap. VI, 21. 
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There is no hope of emancipation unless and until the limited 
soul is brought into tune with the limitless everlasting Universal Soul, 
Brahman ; in case of such a harmony, the attributes of the Universal 
Soul, such as, omnipresence, omniscience and bliss unmixod begin to 
manifest themselves even while in this mortal body {vide Brahma 
Sutra, Chap. IV, 15-16 and 21). This harmony can be effected 
only by bringing the mind to perfect stillness by quenching all desires ; 
but there is no liope so long as there remains the least desire for sense 
enjoyments in the mind ; the mind should be made completely free 
from all thoughts ; that is, there should bo complete resignation to the 
Lord, the Universal Soul, in body and mind, by perfect relaxation of 
all the limbs and total suspension of the operations of the mind. 
Passionlessness, desirelessness and thoughtlessness are the landmarks 
of this pilgrimage. 

All the worldly sorrows and pleasures are but the creations of the 
mind ; these joys and sorrows depend on the characteristics of one’s 
own tliouglit. A man may he happy if he thinks himself so even in 
the midst of sorrows and vice versa. Soto rise above all these worldly 
joys and sorrows is to suspend the functions of the mind ; and then 
only does tlio unparalleled Bliss of Brahman glimpse forth. 

A man, whoso mind has become tranquillisod and has been 
trained to bo concentrated in one thing, is qualified *to meditate on 
Brahman. Control of the mind arises from absence of all anxieties. 
To conquer the whole world is trivial to a man wlio can conquer the 
mind. To conquer the mind, as said by the renowned Trailanga Swaini 
of Benares to liis beloved disciple, Uma Charan Mukhopadhyaya, is 
nothing else but to remain in the state of Brahman, that is, to keep in 
suspension the functions of the mind. The inherent attribute of the 
mind is cliangef illness ; to roach Brahman is to cease tliis continuous 
rippling of tlie mind. There is no other means to realise the Soul 
except by conquering the mind, or in other words by bringing the 
mind to perfect stillness by calming down all thoughts. It is the mind 
which sutfora tlie consetiuoncos of all actions and enjoys the joys or 
sorrows ; and strictly speaking it is Jilso the mind which'att lins eman- 
cipation. In tlie very attempt to bring the mind to porfecfi stillness 
with a view to realize the limitless Lord, Brahman, the breath comes 
to a standstill and the functions of the mind are arrested. This auto- 
matic suspension of the breath loads to salvation: — 

(Tho wise man by suspending the breath becomes 
liberated even while living), — Yogatattvopanishad, Chap. I, 106. 

Constant practice of cessation of all thoughts or in other words, 
of suspension of the operations of the mind, in the above way, leads 
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one to a state of perfect abstraction, known as Nirvikalpa Samadhi, 
whore there is no distinction between the subject and the object, whore 
the finite soul becomes totally absorbed in the Universal Soul, where 
the mind and ego, all relativity and dualism disappear and absolute 
monism prevails, wliere neither the sun nor the moon shines, whore 
neither star nor lightning flashes, where perfect serenity prevails with- 
out any disturbance from the bustles and tumults of the world which 
is a state of repose, a sense of perfect fullness and of pure self-exist- 
ence, consciousness and bliss absolute, and not of non-existence nor of 
total annihilation ; even the seers who have experienced such a 'state 
cannot describe it fully but conclude by saying that it is unspeakable 
and inexpressible by moans of any linguistic medium ; this is a state 
whore no worldly joys and sorrows, no atmospheric heat and cold can 
disturb the nerve-centres, but absolute bliss predominates ; where the 
mind and intellect remain in suspension in a state beyond wakeful- 
ness, beyond dream and beyond even dreamless sleep ; where Self, the 
Supreme Ruler, shines alone in Its pristine glory. This state of perfect 
abstraction is not a wakeful nor a dreaming state, as there is no exor- 
cise of the volition in it ; it is neither a state of dreamless sleep, as 
the latter is only a state of dull nescience while the former rises 
superior to such dullness and acts like fire burning down countless 
desires to ashes ; but it is a superconscious state, known as the Turio 
or the fourth state, where tlio finite self is in communion, or rather 
in union, with the Infinite Self, the Lord ; it is a state of refuge of 
the former in the latter. It is a state whore the mind serenely rests 
in the Lord alone, freed from all longings of the heart and cravings of 
the flesh, just like a lamp burning steadily on, sheltered from the gusts 
of the wind ; where the mind, absolutely restrained by the practice of 
concentration or rather by habitual relaxation, attains stillness, and 
whore seeing the Self by the self, one is satisfied with one’s own Self ; 
where one experiences that immense bliss which is revealed only to the 
intellect but which transcends the senses ; established wherein, the 
Yogin never departs from his real state ; and having obtained which, 
he regards no other acquisition superior ; and seated wherein he is not 
moved even by the heaviest sorrow [vitU Srimad Bhagavad Gita, 
Chap. VI, 18 - 22 ). To remove the apprehension that this is only a 
state of unconsciousness, it will not bo out of place to mention here 
that Acharya Badarayana Vysa shows in his Brahma Sutra (Chap. IV, 
IV, 16 ) by citing different Srutis that what is stated in Sruti about 
specific non- cognition or total unconsciousness on the part of the finite 
soul, while in union with the Lord, is either regarding deep sleep or 
regarding death, but not regarding the state of the released soul who 
still retains full consciousness. 
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This is our goal ; this is tho summim honum of our existence ; 
and every one should stake all that he holds dear to attain this end. 


akbar and the contemporary world 

(From a Comparative Perspective) 

[Continued from the last issue) 

By Svami Iflirlepananda 

The Problem of liclujions . — Let us next revert to religion. It has 
been very well said that to tho sixteenth century statesman, this had 
been a problem of problems. Akbar himself was just appearing before 
the Indian population after a vehement storm of Muslim intolerance 
and persecution (viz., Firoj Tuglak’s policy). He had to put forth all 
bis tact in tackling this burning question. The Hindu- Muslim mis- 
understanding of those days had also attained an acute stage. Con« 
temporary European statesmen also were just on the thresh hold of a 
now age of Reformed Faith and rational points of views. The heat and 
animation of a struggle between tho conservative Catholics and the 
rational Protosbaats, was keenly felt by every one of tliorn ; in each 
particular ])0 o])1q there could bo viewed a special expression. It was 
an intensely determinate, pregnant moment. A universal spirit was 
working uniformly in tho arena of human history. Tho ago of Reforma- 
tion had already iisheiod into prominenco a ring of illustrious and 
zealous reformers like Lublier, Calvin and Knox. It must not be 
forgotten that tiiere was a fundamental difference between the Indian 
and tho European situations. The struggle between Islaraism and 
Hindusim was marked inhorontly throughout by afar greater rancour 
and intolerance and was attondant cunsoquontly with enormous 
diiliculties than its i)rototypO'disputo between Protestantism and 
Catholicism. There was a greater possibility of Catholicism meeting 
half-way with Protestantism. Comparatively speaking Akbar’s pro- 
blem was more complex and studded with misunderstanding at every 
step. 

Ro Akbar must bo allotted the greater credit for the admirable 
way in which ho solved tho problem. Ho had always an open heart, 
susceptible of receiving lilioral sentiments in religion. Suffsm which 
was an adaptation of Vedantic doctrines in an Islamic garb found him 
as its first, sincere, royal patron. Ho was a true upholder of Eclecti- 
cism. Although he was himself of Islamic persuasion he sometimes 
dressed himself like a devout Hindu and practised Hindu systems of 
18 
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worship and prayers. Ifc bora great spectacular and practically 
healthy effects . 

lie gave a patient ear to the apologists of every faith and finally 
reached his own conclusions. The faith which he established had its 
firm basis on the strong ground of non-sectarianism. The '*Din Illahi,” 
although a more collection of excellent moral rules from almost all the 
then extant faiths, produced admirable results. It sounded a new ora 
of religious toleration long unheard of by the Indians. The invidious 
Jiziah and Pilgrim Taxes were ovonts of yesterday. He hated class- 
divisions, mutual clashes and the fanning of feelings of oommunhilism. 
Speaking generally the baneful doctrine of ‘ Divide and Rule’ had no 
placo in his governmental institute. Every one was free to pursue liis 
own faith unmolested by governmental regulations. Much was done 
to precipitate loving feelings between the rulers and the ruled. There 
was not the least bloodshed anywhere on the score of religion. We 
may find fault with the inherent weaknesses of his scheme of faith 
discursively, dialectically or metaphysically. It could not offer bona 
fide lives of prophets and saints behind its teachings. These livinQ 
sermons alone can help to make a religion stay in human society. All 
this is true. Yet we cannot deny tlio practical results of iiis scheme 
so long as Akbar was there. 

Now, lot us turn to his contemporaries so that wo may ascertnin 
his real place in their rank. They produced quite a different picture 
andtlic contrast is quite marked. Whorovor we turn— towards French, 
English or Germanic rulers, wo are sure to meet with bloodshed. A 
host of Cranmers and Latirners had literally to offer tlieir lifo-blood to 
justify the right of independent thought in matters of faith. Religious 
fracas curdle our blood. Gradually and systematically they reaoliod a 
gruesome point later on in the cursed stakes which ended many a 
sincere soul. The massacre of St. Dartholomow was just an extreme 
type in which untold assassinations and por3ocution.s reached their 
zenith. Even Elizabeth who at first solved the pioblem on a non- 
sectarian basis by her “ via media " policy, had later on to champion 
a partisan cause : earlier than this she stained lier fame by the shed- 
ding of blood. The French potentates, beginning from Francis I up 
to Charles IX without o.xcoption adopted a persecuting policy against 
the Protestants, Many of the European rulers were ])Qrson 3 of not 
much religious conviction (viz, Elizabeth). They mostly carod for 
power and material gain and to them religion was only an instrument 
for serving political onds. Catherine de Medici, the moving figure in 
the sixteenth century French politics, the illustrious Elizabeth and 
Emperor Maximilian n are cases in point. Maurice of Saxony shone 
SO nobly in his religious championship just bocauso his self-interest 
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aocicientally coinoidod with a particular faith. Of Akbar such a 
romark can never bo hazarded. Of course we cannot say of Charles V 
that he too had no religious conviction specially when wo know that he 
had an idea of purging Catholicism of its evils and abuses by sum- 
moning a General Council. Ilis attempt to enforce the "Interim** 
by arms shows him also in his true colour. Owing to enormous 
physical powder at its back royal opinion is thus prone to become 
obtrusive and shall wo say, painfully assertive too ? It seldom can 
resist the temptation of exactiny conformity at the point of 
bayonet. The doctrines comprised in Charles’ scheme were mainly 
Catholic with certain tinges of toleration. “ The Interim shows 
clearly how Charles’ head had been turned by his success and how 
little conception ho had of the real meaning and force of religious 
belief” (Lodge). On the whole, it must bo admitted that Charles 
failed in his solution of the religious problem. With his son Philip II 
tlie failure was still more sliamoful. 

Statesmen as Social Reformers: — Now, lot us consider the states- 
men as social reformers. Like Elizabeth, Akbar also showed zeal in 
matters of social reform. The former i)y i)assing measures like Poor 
Laws showed her keen interest to free the social body of its evils and 
the latter by his discouragement of the practices of early marriage 
and Suttee (compulsory self-immolation of widows). Wo may also 
say that Akbar by liis personal example encouraged intor-casto or more 
properly inter- communal marriage. Of course it cannot bo denied 
tliat his inatrimoniul alliances with the Rajputs were mostly dictated 
by political considerations, much more than social aims. One point 
is to bo clearly romomberod in this connection. Akbar’s attempts in 
those directions wore marked throughout liy the total absence of 
radicalism. Therefore ho never had recourse to state regulations by 
the passing of compulsory laws. lie know where the susceptibilities 
of his subjects lay and his method was one of peace aud moderation. 
There wasmoro of constructive genius in Akbar than mere destructive 
criticism* Many of his contemporaries do not at all appear in their 
role as social reformers ; even in those few who do so wo seek in vain 
for Akbar’s tact. 

Administrative Problems: {a) Law, — Next lot us see the statesmen 
as administrators when they had to tackle problems such as army, 
navy, linance, legislation and provincial Government. Excepting 
legislation Akbar showed his pro ominouco more or loss in all these 
matters. Solyman, the Magnificent, whose military genius and exploits 
are made much of by European historians, is praised specially the 
more by his countrymen as one who reformed and reconstructed 
their legal system. To them he is fondly termed as Kanuni 
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or Lawgiver. Akbar cauuofc claim praisoa like him on this 
ground. 

(b) Army , — Elizabeth reformed her army and improved the navy. 
The supremacy of Britain as a first clasg maritime power dates from 
her reign. A golden chapter of British History begins after the 
famous Spanish Armada was ousted. The territorial expansion of 
England came in its wake. The first charter to the East India 
Company was granted by her. Henceforth England becomes a colonial 
power. She wakes up to build gradually an Empire on the Eastern 
waters. These are some of the unparalleled, almost brightest features 
of Elizabethan England from her national point of view. 

Every statesman who had to do the fighting business had as a rule 
to look after army efficiency. But probably none had to combat 
against age-long abuses of a military system which in itself was in- 
herently, constitutionally weak and olleto. Yet such exactly was the 
lot of Akbar. The Muglial military system was a mere trausplantation 
of the Central Asian system of Tamerlane in its entirety, — taking no 
conso'iuorico of the immediate difiicultios of the Indian environment. 
The atmosphere, condition and soil wore all dilloront. Thoroforo the 
growth of the plant was stunted and it had to bo kept alive by a great 
many artificial stimulants. Consequently in course of time the vicious 
practice of estimating men’s worth in terms of cavalry gave birth to 
untold abuses* The Mansabdary system came to moan an organised 
treachery. In state- papers the Mansabdars wore supposed to keep and 
maintain a certain number of soldiers (for which they used to draw big 
sums). Actually they kept a far loss number than that. At tlio 
time of inspection or levee a good many bogus soldiers wore hired and 
set up. By this dangerous artifice Mansabdars faced the trials all 
right. The task of reforming such a system was stupendous and its 
exact parallel cannot be mot with, Akbar made a personal super- 
vision of the whole matter and introduced many far-reaching reforms 
which saved for the time-being at least the tottering Mughal military 
system. His enormous credit lies in the fact that with such an essen- 
tially weak superstructure ho worked miracles. A regular system of 
registers containing details about every individual soldier was enforced. 
Ho very strenuously pressed for it. Ifoncoforth payment was made 
direct from the Government treasury. The practice of branding every 
horse chocked cavalry abuses. Akbar also maintained an elephantry. 
Artillery also helped him henceforth in his battles and sieges. 

(a) Revenue, — Akbar ’s revenue reforms were no loss noted than 
his army reconstruction. There had been a repeated outcry on the 
part of the Indian peasantry from a longtime for unjust taxation. 
Akbar tried his best to remove fiscal grievances. A regular survey of 
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land was carried on. Lands were differentiated into throe classes accord- 
ing to fertility. Average produce of each class was also taken into account 
and taxation was adjusted accordingly. It satisfied all parties 
concerned. The subjects henceforth came to have lessor grounds of 
objections, and dissatisfaction was on the wane. The Government 
gained because it got a possibility of a definite, fixed income. The 
Mughal Exchequer which was in a deplorable state on the accession 
of Akbar now recouped a good deal. Perhaps this isolated cause, 
namely, an ordered finance contributed moat to the success of Akbar’s 
governmental schemes. The British Exchequer when Elizabeth 
ascended the throne was also in a tottering condition and the Queen 
showed much tact in recovering it. But Charles V was in a quite 
different position as wo have already said. Yet he had to mourn 
his unsuccess daring his solitary days in the monastery of Sans 
J uste ! 

(d) Provincial Administration . — Now let us look into the ad- 
ministrator’s arrangements of i)rovinciaI Government. Akbar showed 
his rare ability as an organiser by evolving an ofiicient machinery of 
Government by Subas. The different state officials had their respec- 
tive, distinct, allotted v/orks. Fiocal self* govern niont was instituted 
in many iiarts of tlie land and the huge structure was sot on running 
on the principle of division of labour. Villages were loft to themselves 
in most cases. The provinces of Emperor Charles V (viz., the 
Netherlands) were liotbeds of rebellion and discontent. The situation 
became much more desperate and deplorable in tlie reign of his succes- 
sor Philip IL 

Extent of Territory ; Its Difficulty . — Next lot us consider the 
(luestion of territorial area of difforunt govornmonts. Physical 
geography has over put soma obstacles on the rulers of the world. 
Charles V’s dominions were severed from one another by great dis- 
tances. The central authority could not conseiuontly bo felt equally 
over every part. Comiiuiiiication was deliuitoly diilioult in those 
days. So he had to combat groat disadvantages with his scattered 
lands. It must bo admitted however to his eternal credit that so long 
as Charles V lived ho did maintain his scattered dominions as a com- 
pact unit. Akbar was not spared from similar difficulties. lie had 
to tackle such a vast land like India but lie was equal to the task. 
Had there boon a loss able man at the liolm of afiairs ho would have 
lost his equipoise at tiio disquieting, loud cries of revolt fiom 
different parts of the groat land. Akbar bad sulVicient strength of 
mind to hold on and remain unmoved. At times it was also iucum- 
bont upon him to adopt necessary strong actions. He was always 
Up aud doing, altogether very prompt for all that. After lapse 
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of years finally, it was his privilege to sea every diss intient voice 
silenced. 

Territorial Consolidation : Ultimate success or failure. — Sfcafcos- 
mon may also bo examined from the point of view of their ultimate 
success or failure. The best opportunity to study this is to examine 
their own death-bed pronouncements (if any). One becomes at that 
supremo moment one’s own witnessi own judge. Therefrom wo be- 
come acquainted with their own respective mental feeling on their 
past careers. Akbar know (as we know quite well) before he breathed 
his last that his work of consolidating the Indian Empire was excel- 
lently performed and he died a happy death. And that was a 
prerogative granted only to the few. Among English rulers we may 
mention Henry VIII and Elixaboth who wore quite successful in 
this respect. The Emperor Charles V had to face an ultimate failure 
as also his son* Philip II was far from successful. Francis I of 
France helped a good deal in the extension of the French frontier. 
None of his sixteenth century successors (Henry IV should he 
considered properly as belonging to the next century) had the 
satisfaction of seeing a fully pacified and consolidated France. 
Solyman undoubtedly must be counted tis a groat builder of 
Modern Turkey. Althougli in his later years he had to face reverses 
yet ha did much for his country. Ivan, the Terrible, extended the 
Russian frontier and in that sense certainly furthered the territorial 
consolidation of his country. Wo also know very well thrt. it is not 
every ruler’s privilege to see fruition before their final exit from the 
world- stage. But here we are more precisely concerned with the 
mental feeling of sovereigns in assorting and claiming a just pride 
over their share of intense labours in helping or setting their king- 
doms on to the forward- movement of greater progress and brighter 
achievements. When passing judgment on dilTeront rulers from this 
stand- point wo must not forget that there are statesmen who are really 
successful and worth our adoration amidst all their apparent 
failures. This point of view is not absolutely infallible and has its pit- 
falls. 

Conceptions of noble Ideals Ilofiesty about means. — Now, 
let us consider statesmen in their aspect of groat conceptions 
and the capability of realizing them in actuality. In this role 
the statesman’s political garb falls off and he wears the mantle 
of a prophet. lie is able to have a vivid picture of the future in 
imagination. The statesman becomes an'idoalist. The Great Mughal, 
Akbar, presents altogether an admirable picture when viewod^thus. 
Unique among all and unlike all previous Muslim rulers ho wanted to 
turn the extra-Indian mental outlook of his countrymen towards the 
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land of their adoption by creating a net-work of abiding, iiermanent 
interest that would hold thenn up here. Students of history having 
sufficient historical imagination very often can see Akbar on beautiful 
moonlit nights in his magnificent palace at Eatepur Sikri after state- 
business, — sitting all alone in silence rapt in his vision of a United, 
India, — when all the jarring elements have been pacified— silenced, 
and unity brought about. — wlien the yawning gulf between the 
rulers and the ruled has been made up I Elizabeth maybe said to be 
equally great ; she too had visions of a united and glorious England, 
raised to an honoured eminence above all continental powers. The 
other rulers had visions, their cherished ideals each in his own way. 
Rulers like Philip wanted to see the supremacy of a particular faith, 
sovereigns like Solymau cherished the extension of Turkish influence 
on Europe. 

But then comes the question of practicality, of achievements — 
the respective means adopted by each to actualiso their dreams. 
When compared with Akbar in this respect most of them pale into 
insignificance. To most like Gliarles V, his son, or Francis I agrjression 
merely was the watchword. The palliating, soothing and unifying 
measures which succeed strong military actions demonstrate full well 
that the latter wore a mere moans for realising something higlior. 
Altliough Akbar had to fight, yet in his long career he has shown 
satisfactorily that really speaking the sword did nothing for him or 
at most merely tin spvlowjrk. Ooneiliation and moral influence, the 
air of iini)artiality and equal treatment, the message of hope and 
toleration — all these really did win the Empire for him. In matters 
of faith ho wanted to follow the path chalked out hy Nanak, Dadu , 
Kabir and otlier prophets. Like thorn ho also wanted to amicably 
unify all. In the language of figures Inidan Islam’s body merely so 
long was lying in this land but the face of its inner mind was always 
turned towards Mecca, Medina, Samarkand, Bagdad and Khiva with 
many a fond dream. The Great Akbar was extraordinarily ambi- 
tious in one way. lie was almost heroic, llo for the first time as a 
ruler attempted the as yet untried task of giving ic a newer turn 
towards Delhi, Agra and Lucknow. Thus Akbar shone in splendour 
both as an idealist as well as a practical statesman. Ilis reading of 
the situation was exceedingly correct. This is evident equally both in 
his scrupulous attention to big issues as well as small contingencies. 
Nothing was too petty for his consideration. Lot us say again of 
Akbar as has been remarked of Lord Kitchener, that ho had the knack 
of knowing just the man for the job and the job for the man. This is 
very excellently illustrated hy bis allotment of respective provinces to 
able officers just after conquests. Then again, speaking of practicality 
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W0 must not omit to note a distinct point that becomes prominent 
through all actions of Emperor Akbar. To many of the European 
contemporary statesmen (specially with Queen Elizabeth) the end 
justified the means. This Jesuitical doctrine swayed and still sways 
the political atmosphere supreme. For the realization of this 
ultimate object they wore quite willing to sacrifice every honest 
principle and high ideal. Some one has nicely said that expediency 
is a dangerous term in politics. Viewed in this colour a vicious 
Bucocess psychology is up|)ormost in those mental constitutions that 
liave tlie privilege to control state-machineries. Nothing succ6ds3‘ like 
success. In every age, in every land this temperamental afiinity is 
observed in all these people. Romain Rolland has somewhere 

ecstatically but too truly exclaimed.— ? What is History ?— 

The History of Success, the demonstration of the accomplished fact, 
be it just or unjust.” 

Elizabeth “lied, plotted and quibbled.” Although idealism 
cannot (specially in the political arena) always be maintained, yet if 
we find two rulers both equally badly situated adopting fair and foul 
moans respectively (from a general, total standpoint) and attaining 
success, wo are bouud to bestow more praises on tlio former. Wo may 
jusli/ij the latter case by the exhaustion of all our historical phraseol- 
ogies ending Nvitli such rocnarhs as “ tlioso actions wore politically 
exprjicnls,'' After all the world is a graduated atid a contrasted 
scale. Of Akbar taken as a totality in contrast with Elizabeth 
specially, wo may say, that ho seldom adopted systematic dishonest 
moans. Ills moans wore always noble, gouerally speaking — (cf. Eliza- 
beth's Underhand help to Frenchmen, iScotclimon and Nothorlanders). 
Not that Akbar was wholly devoid of state-duplicities. Ilis 
achievements fully illustrate the message of Edmund Eurke that 
‘'Magnanimity in politics is not seldom the truest wisdom and a 
great Empire and little minds go ill together.” To a fallen enemy, as 
w'e have said, Akbar was always magnanimous. This feature of his 
character raised liim very high in men’s estimation, To tliam some- 
times the Master of Delhi was the Master of the IForW,— extremely 
generous. Dillisvaro ha Jagadisi'aroba” — hooamo almost a very 
sacred mantram in men’s lips. The atmosphere was surcharged with 
its reverberation. It was almost a catchword repeated by the distant 
village ploughman plodding through his open fields and the city car- 
penter too in his closed, stuffed, workshop-cells- For this was no 
mean a laurel to l)o won by a king from his subjects,— perhaps it is the 
highest testimonial that has ever flowed spontaneously from the heart- 
spring of a subject race ! It was out and out a piece of genuinoi 
natural outburst and not exacted at the point of fire-arms. 
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A historian of Elizabeth has written,— *‘Hor policy was not noble 
nor magnanimous, but with an impoverished kingdom, a ruined navyf 
a feeble army and an insecure position, noble policy was impossible** 
(Creighton); But we think that by his own example Akbar has proved 
just the opposite and his greatness definitely lies here. Akbar’s diffi- 
culties were none the less in magnitude than those here enumerated 
by the learned author, yet he showed that inspito of them, noble policy 
was possible. 

Cultural aspects, — Let us now look at statesmen as patrons of 
Art and Literature. Many of these personalities created in their res- 
pective realms an atmosphere of intense intellectuality — a really high 
cultural regime, Akbar and Elizabeth were equally noble in this 
respect. This is not the place to enumerate details. Both the ages of 
Akbar and Elizabeth wore glorious from artistic and sculptural points 
of view. The Elizabethan Age in English Literature is a famous age. 
It is a history of rare, brilliant achievements. It produced men who 
transcend their own age and are for all ages. Shakespeare, the un- 
crowned king of the realm of Elizabethan genius, is a name to conjure 
with. He has won for himself an abiding place in universal mind. 

Akbar's reign produced literateures like Faizi, musicians like Tan- 
sen, artists like Abdas Samed, architectural monuments like the 
palace at Fatepur Sikri. Henceforth under his encouragement illu- 
mination of manuscripts came very much into vogue. Books were 
multiplied. Several newer modes, methods and tastes in social finery, 
dross, ornament, gardening, cooking, etc., cropped op. Music, instru- 
mental and vocal, was directed to distinct directions, ways and styles, 
-rmade fuller and more perfect. There was peace under along reign. 
And those had all their hey-days. A study of these aspects of bis 
reign has over been a great fascination to us all. Yet the most won- 
derful thing about Akbar was that he himself could not read or write. 
Amidst all the multifarious state-activities he found sufficient time to 
indulge in conversation with the learned society of the age. Solyman, 
the Magnificent, exceeds all in one unique feature. He was himself 
well-educated and a brilliant poet too. 

Akbar of course, did not encourage discovery of newer lands like 
Emperor Charles V or send distant expeditions like Queen-Elizabeth. 
His reign lacks these features. 

Finis. — We have one word more before we close. The aim of the 
present short paper has been to study a topic in its comparative aspect. 
We have tried to see how Akbar solved the various state- problems in 
comparison with his contemporary statesmen and the reader is to 
judge how far we have been successful. Akbar's shortcomings as well 
as his merits have both been alluded to. Wo h^ve used the racial 
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terms European or Asiatic for the convenience of easier understanding 
bereft of all sinister implications. {Concluded) 


CHITRAKETU* 

By Swami Atulananda 

Long, long ago, in days of yoro, in the country of Surasena, thero 
lived a king, Oliitraketu by name. Ho was a mighty rulor, conqheror 
of his foes, wealthy beyond compare, loarnod and of oxoallont quali- 
ties. During his roign — so it is written — there was in all his domi- 
nion no theft, no cheating, no murder, no adultery. Eor this the 
people knew well, as the king was ever generous and ready to award 
vi);tue, ho was no loss severe in the punishment of crime. And they 
loved him for his justice. 

The king had a loving, faithful wife of groat beauty and queenly 
bearing. Fortune, indeed, had smiled upon tliis happy pair. 

And still ! one long shadow lingered across their path — a single 
misfortune to darken all their happiness. There was no child. 

Now it happened one day, that during his wanderings tlie 
wmrsliipful sage Angira entered the ca])ital of Rurasena and according 
to the custom of those days the king invited the venerable sage to 
visit his palace. When Angira arrived, the king rising from bis seat, 
welcomed him with groat hospitality, and paid him the homage due 
to a holy guest. Then when both wore comfortably seated and they 
had exchanged the courtesies of the day the sage observing the cloud gf 
discontent covering the king’s brow addressed him thus ; 

Your majesty, you have acquired groat wealth and power ; your 
country is flourishing and your subjects are prosperous and happy. 
Still, your mind seems iilled with anxiety. Is there still some desire 
that you have not attained ? It seems you are not as satisfied as one in 
your position might be. 

Thus questioned, tlie king replied respectfully, ” 0 illustrious 
sir ! all things are known to you. But as you have asked me to 
unfold the cause of my anxiety I freely reveal it to you. With all my 
prosperity I am not happy, for I am childless. Who will inherit 
my wealth when I pass from hero ? Who will protect my subjects 
when I am gone ? As an army without a loider thus is a nation 
without a king. Enemies will take possession of the land and the 
people will suffer oppression. My life and labor will have been in 
vain if at my demise no legal successor mounts the throne. To one of 

‘Adapted from tho “ Srimad lihagavatam.” 
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your austerity, holiness and goodness, all things are possible. 0 
mighty lord, bless me with an heir who may succeed me on the 
throne." 

Angira touclied by the sorrow of the noble king, and realizing 
that his earnest desire was iustiliable, sat silent in thoughtful mood. 
At last he replied, Oh king 1 I have considered your request. It 
will not bo as you hope. But you will have a son. That son, how- 
ever, will bo to you a cause of sorrow as well as of happiness. Lot 
the queen live in abstinence for throe days, worshipping the gods. 
Lot her subsist on water and fruits only." 

Having spoken thus Angira rose from his seat and loft the court. 
Then, with prescribed rites and ceremonies, ho performed a great 
sacrifice, and ho prepared a sacred dish the secret of which was known 
to him. Now when throe days had passed and the food had been 
duly offered to the God of Fire ho gave it to the queen to eat. In duo 
timo a son was born, and there was great rejoicing in the kingdom. 
In the capital triumphant arches wore erected festooned with flowers ; 
banners wore raised ; flags unfurled. The roads were sprinkled with 
scented water, public festivals wore arranged and music and song 
filled the air. And at the palace numerous guests were entertained,. 
Brahmins performed special ceremonies and blessed the new-born 
babe, and the king rewarded them with gold and silver and precious 
gems. And groat wealth was distributed among tbo poor. Naturally 
the parents doted on the child. And this now blessing tightened the 
cords of love between the king and the queen. 

Now, there lived at the court a woman wlio, as time wont on, con- 
sidered herself neglected by the royal pair after the child had been 
born. She became jealous, and this jealousy increased as the boy 
growing in loveliness, more and more absorbed the affection of 
his parents. At last unable to boar this any longer, the womcan secretly 
administered poison to the child. 

One day the queen ontorod her little son’s apartment to feed hinii 
But thinking that the child was soundly sleeping, she went away. 
However, after some timo thinking that ho had now slept long enough 
she told the nurse to awaken her son, and bring him to lier. 

Accordingly the nurse went to bring the boy. But when she 
lifted him in her arms the child did not awaken. Then a sudden fear 
came over her, and placing the hoy on his bod again, she ran for the 
queen. The queen came trembling, thinking that the child might 
bo ill. But when she touched the little body the truth sprang upod 
her. The boy was dead I 

The king being iufoimed, staggered towards his son’s apartment, 
and seeing the dead body ho sank >vocping to his knoos beside the 
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queen. The mother, bending over the prostrate little body sobbed 
and wailed, O my darling, do not forsake your mother, look at the 
grief of your father. O, sleep no more, wake up my child. Smile onoe 
at your mother. You are not dead I It is not possible I 0 God I is 
there no justice, no mercy 1 Why do the old live and my baby 
dies?” 

The sad news spread quickly through the kingdom, and so it 
reached the ears of the sage Angira. He, accompanied by another 
sage, Narada, hastened to the palace to console the bereaved 
parents. 

finding the king almost senseless with grief, Angira spoke, 
** 0 king, does it become you thus to give way to sorrow ? You are a 
man well versed in sacred lore. You believe in a Supreme Being who 
regulates the events of this universe. Trust in God who knows no 
injustice. All things happen according to sacred law. When I first 
came to you I wished to instil in you divine knowledge. But finding 
you interested in other things I granted your desire for a son: Now, 

0 king, alas! you experience the distress of those who lose a child. 
Death is inevitable in every family. Life is fleeting, death 
swallows all. Friends and relatives, husband, wife and child, 
wealth, your kingdom, nay oven this earth will pass away. Thus all 
life is besot with sorrow. Therefore put your mind at peace by 
meditating Him who is eternal, who knows no change and no decay. 
He is your own soul, the soul of all existence. Realizing Him you 
will enter into the realm of tranquillity.” 

Sadly, with downcast eyes, the king replied, *'Oh greatest of sages, 

1 have listened to your words. What you have told me is true, but 
my heart is set on my boy. After long years of prayer this child at 
last was granted me to gladden my heart. Without my son I cannot 
live. Day and night I shall bo thinking of him. I shall know no 
peace. Better that I die this moment and follow my boy to regions un- 
known.” Having spoken thus the king broke out in tears, his head 
bent, his body shaking. 

Then the sago Narada seeing the king still dejected, in great com- 
passion of heart invoked the departed spirit and when the spirit ap- 
peared called out, “ Behold your son I 0 king I ” and the king looking 
up, beheld an effulgent spirit. 

Then Narada addressing the spirit spoke, ** 0 spirit, see here 
your father and your mother, sorely afHiotod with grief for your de- 
parture. I grant you the power to re enter your body and to revive 
it. Enjoy a long life with your parents if you olioose, and being in 
pourse of time installed on the throne enjoy a prosperous kingdom.” 
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Bui; the epirit spokoi “ What shall I do with life, I, who have 
known freedom from the bondage of body. Does the bird freed from 
the cage wish to enter it again ? Bodily existence is a delusion caused 
by ignorance. That ignorance is destroyed by true knowledge, the 
knowledge that the soul is divine and forever free. One who realizes 
his divine nature is delivered from bondage ; he rises beyond birth and 
death, and enjoys eternal peace. 

“0 father ! 0 mother 1 many parents have I had in previous births. 
Fostered by them in helpless youth, each time I became greatly attach- 
ed to them, and they to mo. Whore now are those parents? Whore is 
my attachment to them ? You also have lived many times in the 
past. You have had sons and daughters in those previous oxistencos. 
You have rejoiced at their birth, and you have lamented at their de- 
mise even as now you lament at separation from me. The 
past is forgotten ; all has vanished like a dream. Even so this life 
will soon belong to the past and will be forgotten. As prayer beads 
are strung on a thread, thus those lives are strung on the passage of 
time. As stage actors change their parts, so wo act different parts in 
succeeding births. Birth is followed by death and death is followed 
by now birth. Grieve not then for the unavoidable. Worship Him 
who is the cause of all causes, and realizing Him live happily. 

'* This misfortune that has befallen you is but an angel in disguise. 
Dear parents, having no son to worship now, your hearts will turn to- 
wards God, and realizing Him you will attain the supremo object of 
life. To teach you this I was born as your son.” 

Having uttered those words of wisdom, the spirit departed. 

The parents greatly consoled had the dead body buried and having 
duly performed the last rites, freed from the fetters of attachment, 
the source of all sorrow, found solace in a holy life, and the Almighty 
Hari, pleased with their devotion, when they left this world, granted 
them that .emancipation which is the end of all sorrow and the foun- 
tain-head of all bliss. 


NOTES AND COMMENTS 

APPRECIATION OP EASTERN CULTURE IN THE WEST 

One of the most distinguishing features of the modern era is the 
great facilities for communication and transport that the advancement 
of science has afforded and the consequent linking up of the destinies 
of nations separated by thousands of miles of land and sea. The 
nations of the East and the West and the cultures they represent have 
been brought into closer contact than over before in world s history, 
and a mutual exchange and assimilation of ideas have been going on 
for over a century. This new state of affairs has in the beginning 
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been largely duo to the oufcevpriseand initiative of the Western nations, 
and coming as they did into tlie East for purposes of exploitations and 
conquest, they wore prono to regard tlio Eastern races and tlioir cul- 
ture as backward and unworthy of imitation. lUit the East possessing 
a culture far more ancient and equally virile tliough not so aggrossivo 
as that of the West, did not fail to cast its silent but overpowering 
fascination on the Western iinngination, and, oven as Grooco conquered 
her conquerors, has been making licr infhicnco felt on the trend of 
modern thought in tho West. Thoro is at present in the West an 
ever-increasing appreciation of Jilasiorn ideals, and tlio following 
remarks of ‘ Tho Spectator ’ is a clear indication of tho same :■ — 

“ Tho dramas that unfold themselves throughout Asia, » where 
nations are being re-born and i)bilosopbie3 ro considored, are on a scale 
so vast that they have received insufliciont attention in tho West. We 
notice political changes, for they are dohnito and dcscribaldo, but 
changes in the mind of man, more im])ortant in their effect upon 
humanity, are on a scale so vast that they stretch hoyond living 
sight. 

“Yet never \vas the need for sympathy and information hot ween 
tho East and West inoro urgent than to-dny. I'h’ght hundred 
million people — tho greater part of tho earth — are in process of 
reorganisation and readjustment. They have acfiuirod, to a greater 
or less extent, tho weapons and cotivonionces of tho West, bub 
not our traditions. Thoir own traditions are valuable and 
indigenous. ^lany of thorn have boon shaken by the now ideas and 
are in danger of being forgotten. Eoforo the War, Wosfcorniwation 
was hated alike by the orthodox Hindu and tho orthodox Moham- 
medan. Now that it has come more suddenly and fully than wo over 
believed possible, tho best minds in the East are saying in effect : “If 
we are to havo the West let us have tho real tiling ; lob us 
learn from tho scientist and social worker as well as from the 
demagogue and salesman.” And wo, on our side, now that the East 
is becoming disconcertingly liko ourselves, begin to w’ondor whether 
something will not ho lost to worM civilisation, if the countries that 
were crucibles of tbouglit becamo centres of industry instead, 

“...Perhaps Asia would havo boon hap])ior working out lior own 
destinies in her own way, tlio siiawning ground of millions of con- 
tented, unlearned people, tho nursery of a few Lao Tsos, Gaiibamas, 
Mahoinmods, Hafizes, Jhiher.s. It profits nothing to speculate on this. 
The sands have run. We must turn the hour-glass of a now dispensa- 
tion. Europe and Asia havo come together in a cla.sli. 

“...Whatever the awakened East docs, whatever now synthesis 
in art or ethics comes from tho meeting of tho two civilisations, our 
path in tho West is clear. Wo aro great enough in our own standards 
to be receptive. We must welcome tho philoso])hics of tho East, not 
as tho whole of trutli, but as facets of a diamond of which only a very 
small part has been polished by our scholars. 

“...The spiritual riches of Asia are not containod In dead 
languages from the G locks and llomans. Tho creeds and ideals of Asia 
aro living forces to day- men and women aro striving for them as wo 
strive for ours. 

“ What India can teach us in phi]o.«o|)hy will coi tainly loavo us 
more s> mpatlictic towaids tho outlook id’ (jthcr incus towards whom 
wo havo ubsuiiicd gicat icsponsibilitics. E\en if we aro not convinced 
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of tho personal value to ourselves of Indian philosophy, that will be 
an incalculable gain. On tho other liand, we may find that tho 
ancient Sanskrit writings, when interpreted by hujnano and not 
scholastic standards, will give us wider outlook on our own faith and 
reveal once again the interdopondonco of all humanity striving towards 
tho light. Tho Vedas are, in fact, as much tho iiroperty of the West 
as tho East. Eor our own profit as much as for tho sako of India 
wo should koop alive tho llarno that was lit in Aryav.irta so many 
centuries ago. From California to Icoland, and from England across 
Europo to Calcutta, ono word is used by the races of mankind to 
denote kinship. It is ‘hrothor — a Sanskrit word.” 

These remarks of tlio Spoctator are significant in two ways. In 
tho first place it reveals tho attitude of tlio broad-minded section of 
Westerners towards tho culture of tlie Eist. In tho second place it is 
ail eye opener to our own i<ooplo, especially to radical reformors 
who in tlioir /.cal foi; reorganising thoir pooi)le and reinstating their 
land in the comity of nations consider that tho only hope of the East 
lies in a total demolition of her ancient traditions and imitating 
the culture and institutions of tho West. Wo have of course to learn 
and assimilate many tilings from tho West ; but what is rcfiuirod 
more than that for a healthy growth, is to preserve intact tho spirit 
and aspirations of our own ideals and devise a new application of 
tiiom to solve tho prohloins of modern life. 

rjlYSlCALTll.VlNING OF WOMEN 

Wo are glad to note that in a physical culture tournament; hold 
under tho auspices of tho Hindu Saniaj Bammilan, a batch of girls, 
trained in athletic feats gave an exhilarating doinonstratiori of lathi, 
dagger and sword play. This interest wliich Indian women are now 
beginning to sl.ow in physical culburo is ono of tho happy signs of tho 
day. Tlio health of the mothers of a country is undoubtedly . ono 
of tho most important factors that contribute to the vigour and 
vitality of a nation. A sound training of tho womenfolk in various 
hranclios of physical culture had boon a iirincipal concern of educa- 
tionist in ancient states like Sparta, and it is still so in most countries 
of iiiodorn Europo. In ancient day.s in various parts of India also 
\Yomon wore given training in tho use of arms, and the names of 
noble ladies like Vadmini, Durgavati, Chandbihi and Lakshmibai will 
stand comparison ^Yith heroic women of any other part of tho world. 
In modern times too we must produce women of similar mould, 
strong, brave and intrepid, and the organisation of physical culture 
tournaments as tho present ono will bo one of tho olfective moans for 
doing tho same. 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES 

Zoroastrian Religion and Customs : By Ervad Sheriarji 
Dadabhai Bharucha ; published by Messrs. D. B. Tara- 
porevala Sons & Co , Kitab Mahal, Hornby Road, Bombay 
Price Rs. 3/ — ; pages 210. 

This is tho tliird edition of Eharuclia’s hook Zoroastrian Religion 
and Customs”. It gives a clear and liiciil statement of tho important 
tenets of this ancient religion and brief doscriptimis of the various 
fitos and ceromonios observed by tho Zoroastrians in thoir daily life. 
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Tho career and date of the Prophet Zoroaster are also briefly dealt with. 
The author disproves the widely prevailing misconception that 
Zoroastrian Religion advocates a theory of dualism in which Ahura 
Mazda (God) is opposed by an equally powerful spirit of evil, Ahriman. 
He shows that Zoroastrianism is a religion of virile monotheism, admit- 
ting the supremacy of no other being except Ahura Mazda. He denies 
the allegation that Zoroastrians are fire worshippers and interprets many 
of their sooio- religious customs and purificatory rites in the light of 
hygienic and sanitary laws. The book contains also'a short analysis 
of the Avesta, the Zoroastrian sacred book, and a brief history of the 
religion in Persia and India. The book is scholarly without at the same 
time being in any way abstruse and dilhoult of comprehensiqn. It 
will be found useful by the Zoroastrians as well as by others who desire 
to know something authentic and first-hand about this ancient religion. 

AVisdom of the Prophets : By Khaja Khan, 69, Jani Jahan 
Khan Road, Royapettah, Madras. Price Rs. 2/— ; 202 pages. 

Tho present work is a close translation of Pasus ul-Hikam, a 
standard work on Tasawwuf, by Shayk Ibn’ Arabi, a renowned master 
of Sufi mysticism and philosophy. The book is divided into 27 chap- 
ters, each chapter being named after the particular prophet whose 
wisdom it seeks to expound. A brief life sketch of the Shayk is also 
given. Tho frequent use of technical terms, perhaps unavoidable, will 
be felt as a formidable difficulty by a casual reader who has no previous 
grounding in the subject. The valuable glossary explaining tho tech- 
nical terms may, however, go a groat way in removing this difficulty. 
A student of Sufism who has no access to the writings of the Shayk 
in Arabic will find the book very useful. 

Hindu Ethics : By Babu Govinda Das ; published by 
G. A. Natesan & Co., Madras. Price Rs. 2. 

' Hindu Ethics’ is a searching and critical enquiry into the social 
and religious problems that confront tho Hindus in modern times. 
The author has ably shown in this volume how tho grip of ecclesias- 
tical authority and the putrefying bondage of tho dead past over the 
Hindu society have been the main reasons for its degeneration and 
decay. In some of tho important chapters of tho book as Hindu 
Nationalism, Marriage Laws and Customs, and Personal Law of the 
Hindus, the author beautifully illustrates how those factors have 
driven all commonsense from the Hindu mind, and in its place en- 
throned superstition and slavishness to an extent not only ridiculous 
but even suicidal. Ho points out that tho popular belief in the in- 
alterable nature of the scriptural texts relating to social life is abso- 
lutely unfounded, as they have, as a matter of fact, changed with the 
progress of time, and, what is moro, differ even at present in different 
parts of the country. 

This in short is the purport of the book, and so far as the main 
outline is concerned few people, with liberal views, will have to say 
anything against the author’s conclusions. But it must bo remarked 
that the author would have done well to devote a fair portion of the 
book towards constructive suggestions. Of course he has montiond 
that right education is the only way for freeing the Indian mind from 
the thraldom of custom and priesthood. This however is too general a 
remark ; the author would have done a great service to his country if 
he had given a detailed scheme of this right sort of education he has 
ip loind, His schQmc for effecting a sort of uniformity in the oustomSi 
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manners, language, etc., of the Hindus of tho different parts of India, 
and for absorbing the critical and scientific spirit of the West will 
surely help in tho emancipation of the Indian mind. Butin our 
opinion something more is required, and that is a wide dissemination 
of the spiritual culture of India. To demonstriate practically before 
thepooplo tho sublimity of tlie true spiritual ideal is tho most important 
and the only constructive method for driving away superstition from 
their mind, and the unavoidable requisite for this purpose is a band of 
men in whoso lives the trutlis of the scriptures are exemplified. We 
do not understand why tho author hasdoi)rociatod the value of Sanskrit 
in bringing about a renaissanco in India. Although wo concur with 
the author in his view that Sanskrit will never become tlio spoken 
language of all Hindus, tliero is no reason why every Hindu, who 
undergoes a course of liberal education, should nob he given facilities 
for learning that language. As all Hindu scriptures are written in 
that language, a working knowledge of it will be highly useful in 
acquiring a real knowledge of tho Hindu Sliastras which in itself is a 
very effective way of carnbating superstition in the minds of men. 
However, we recommend tlio book to tho public and wdsh it a wide 
circulation. 

Lectures on Vedanta Philosophy : By Swami Bodha- 
nanda, President, Vedanta Society, 34, West 71st Street, 
New York. 

This 1 ) 0 of which one chai)tor on Hindu women had already 
boon reprinted in tho Vedanta Kosari, July 1928, is a collection of a 
scries of lectures dolivorcd l)y the Swami before tho congregation 
of tho Vo lanta Society of Now York during tho season of 192i — 25. 
Si)oaking, as ho doc.-;, to an audience unfamiliar with tho metaphy- 
sical subtleties of tlie Vodauta tlio Swami has made his exposition as 
simple Sind lucid as it imsihly could ho d^no. Jb deals with important 
Vodantic scri])buros like tho (J-ita and tho rp.inishals ; and tho Hindu 
view of Karina, of ifuniortality, of practictl spirituality, of devotion, 
etc., are ably dkscusse 1 in it. As a liook for popularising tlio principles 
of Vedanta it will he found highly useful. 

Young India Vol. II : By Mahatma Gandhi ; published by 
S. Ganesan, Triplicane, Madras. Pages 1352. Price Rs. 4. 

Tins hook is an oxhasbivc colloetion of tiie writings of Mahatma 
C7andhi in his journal, tho Young India, from the year 1924 to 1926. 
The articles aioiiot arranged in a wiiolly chronological order, but are 
SOI tod and grouped under suggestive liciidings, so as to facilitate the 
study of ])irticular suk.jcctg ani, within those scetdons, they are 
arranged exactly as tliey appeared in Young India. Tiio headings are 
RS follows : — (l) Nabiunil Unity, (2) Non-co operation, Congress and 
Swaraj, (d) Constructive Ihogrammo, (4) Satyagralia and Non- 
violence, (5) Miscellaneous (0) Some obiter Dicta, 

This attempt on tho editor’s part to compile tho writings of the 
Mahatma in a systomalic form is sure to result in immense benefit 
to all who Pro intoro-^ ;d in Indian national life. Heroin do we 
gob a most vi\id accou. t ol India’s struggle for unity and freedom in 
tho course of these years, not marred by tho monotony of a 

historian’s narrative, hut rendered radiant and bright with all the 
fervour and onthusiasni of a prophet and a patriot. It contains a 
complete schomoi as evolved by one of tho master-minds of this land, 
for tlio political and economic amelioration of India. The creed of 
non-violence which forms tho liasis of Gaiidhiji’s ethical and religious 
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teachings is expounded on rational lines, and many a knotty problem 
relating to Hindu society and religion is elaborately discussed and 
wholesome conclusions are arrived at. 

We do not, however, say that all the views of Mahatmaji will 
meet with universal approval. Economists might differ from the 
opinion that the Oharka is the panacea for tlio problem of India’s 
poverty ; politicians may consider tliat to swear by passive resistance 
in political matters may not always bo wise; and men versed in 
Hindu scriptures miglit disagree with his views regarding non vio- 
lence. Eor, the practice of non-violence, except as tlie result 
of the realisation of the fundamental unity of life, is not oon- 
siderod to 1)0 of great value by many important Hindu scriptures. 
Bhagavad Gita, which is one of the most authoritative texts on Hindu 
religion, and on which a lengthy article with regard to this very point 
appears in this book, is an illustration in point. IMero abstinence 
from animal diet, which forms the whole of Abimsa in i);)pular opin- 
ion, and which according to Gandliiji forms an important part, 
though not the whole of it, is the result of an abiding inlluonce of 
Buddhist and Jain faiths on Hindu religion. Even on Gandliiji's 
authority tlie ontiro avoidance of Himsa is an impossibility, and as 
such a man who docs a little of Himsa in the matter of food need not 
on that account he regarded as a loathsome or degraded creature. Jt 
is not abstinence from moat or otherwise that dotormines a man’s 
fitness for salvation, and lienee it should not bo given as it is done 
nowadays, such an undue importance in the moral code of tlie 
Hindus. There is, however, no gainsaying the fact that a largo sec- 
tion of India’s population is strictly vegetarian, and advocates 
Ahirnsa, and for tliem this aspect of Gandhiji’s teaching will stand as 
a gui lanoo and inspiration. Tliese diri’eronces of opinion, inevitable 
in their nature, do not in any way mar the usofulnoss of the hookas a 
whole. A politician or a statesman willlind in it i>!onty of matter 
for guidance ; a moralist or a trutli seeker will lind in it much si)iri« 
tual food ; and the succeeding generations of India will turn to it 
for an inspiring treatise on their country’s struggle for national free- 
dom. Undoubtolly it is a classic of Indian national literature. 

(i) On Genius (in English). Price As. 3 only. 

(ii) Garland of Ramakrishna Homa-mantram (Sanskrit 
mantrain in Bengali character). Price As. 4 only. By Svami 
Nirlepananda, Saradananda Kutir, Khatra, Bankura, 
Bengal. 

(i) In this booklet of 22 pages the Svami speaks of the charac- 
teristics that distinguish a man of genius from the ordinary run of 
mankind. In his opinion genius is not the outcome of industry 
alone, hut the result of the intervention of an unknown factor which 
is manifested in the super-man in the sliipo of an intense self-belief 
that exerts an irresistible influence on all who come into contact 
with him. Ho has jirofusely illustrated his ideas by examples from 
history. The book tlioii.gh small in size is illuminating and scholarly 
and written in a stylo that is both lucid and forceful. 

(ii) This booklet, as the title signifies, contains a graphic account 
of tiie ritualistic procedure to bo followed in the performance of Ho- 
mam in the sacred name of Bhagavan Sri Ramakrishna. One hundred 
and eight mantrams in Sanskrit composed by the author himself with 
a literal Bengali rendering thereof have been appended at the end. 
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The brochure is infcorsporsod with some choice sayings of Sri Rama- 
krishna Dova and Swanii Vivekananda and is enriched with a few 
beautiful songs of the writer hirasolf. The contents arc highly instruc- 
tive and their perusal never fails to rouse devotional feelings in the 
heart. We wish it a wide circulation. 


NEWS AND liEPORTS 

TUK OPENING GERE:M0NY OF Till’. SIVANANDA VIDYALAYA, 

CEYLON 

The Ramakrishna Mission, Ceylon, has started a now English 
School named ‘ the Sivananda Yidyalayam’ in the vilhige of Kallady- 
Uppodai near the Batticaloa town. Tho opening coromony was per- 
formed on tho 25th of April, 1928, by I\[r. Harrison- Jones, tho Gov- 
ernment Agent. The proceedings began with prayer and a speech by 
Swami Avinasananda. In the course of the speech tho Swanii said 
that tho institution has boon named after the rovored President of tho 
^lission, Ilis iloliness Srirnat Swami Sivanandaji Maharaj. lie 
emphasised on tlie harmony of religions which forms the central point 
of Sri Hamakrishna’s teachings as woll as one of tho main objects of 
the Mission started under liis name, lie also referred to S\vami 
Vivokanamla’s scheme of man-making education which he assured tho 
audience would bo tho earnest endeavour of tlio school authorities 
to follow. lie finally appealed to all present, Hindu, Jluddhist and 
Cliristian, to consider the school as tlioir own and co-operate with tho 
authorities in making it a success. Tho Government Agent thou 
declared the school oiieii hy cutting a ribbon with a pair of scissors, 
and delivered a speech appreciating tho educational activities of tho 
Ramakrislina ^lission. He said that lie liad realised how groat tho 
strength and progress of the Rainakrisliiia Mission was in Ceylon, and 
what good work it had done in the largo towns of Jaffna, Batticaloa and 
Trincomalio. He had been told that tho ^lission had been working 
for less than 1 yeais, and wibhii\ that sliort period it had established 
many schools, that being tho Jrd Englisli School, and there were also 
many Vernacular schools in tho Hold. It was a groat thing that owing 
to tho generosity of two excolleiit headmen, tho late Messrs. 

Kathiramtanihy Udayar and ISabaiiathy Udayar wliom many of them 
remembered, and whom unfortunately ho came to Batticaloa too late 
to know of, it had been possible to begin the school in time. It was 
owing to them and to thoir relatives who took a groat interest, and 
others, that the school was going to be a great blessing to the teeming 
population, if ho might say so of that area. To the children it would 
mean that their parents who contributed to it had been making a 
groat sacrilico. lie was glad to hoar that, to liogin with, tlicro were a 
hundred, or more than a hundred, cliildron likely to attend that school. 
He was sure that the education imparted by the Mission would be of 
high quality. Ho would like them to liear in mind, in this connexion, 
tho famous saying of tlie founder of that Mission — “ Knowledge is 
Unity, Ignorance is Diversity.” In conclusion he ]iointed out that 
although people thought that knowledge made peoiilo restless, true 
knowledge always brought about love, and hatred proceeded from 
ignorance of others. He hoped that true knowledge would teach their 
boys and girls social and religious tolerance. This was followed by a 
short speech in Tamil by Swami Vipulananda. With a vote of thanks 
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to the GovernraQiifc Agent, proposed by Mr. J. T. Thambyrajah, the 
proceedings terminated. 

ACTIVITIES OF THE H. K. ASHRA'MA, RAJKOT 

Undertho auspices of the Sri Eamakrishna Ashraraa, Rajkot 
the 91th birthday anniversary of Bhagavan Sri Eama- 
krishna was celebrated on the 28th and 20th April. On the 28th 
before a large gathering, under the presidentship of Mr. D. B. Sukla, 
Bar-at-Eaw, addresses wore delivered on the life and teachings of the 
Great Master. In his opening speech in English, the President dwelt 
upon the various aims and activities of the Ashrania, particularly on 
the spirit of service and the gospel of toleration. The President’s 
speech was translated in Gujarati by ^Ir. II. D. Raval. Swami ‘Visva- 
nanda, the Prosident'of the Khar ^^ahrama, Bombay, was the principal 
speaker of the day. In a most eloquent speech delivered extempore in 
English, he spoke on the universal teachings of 8ri Eamakrishna. 

Mr. n. N. Pandya explained in Gujarati the principal points in 
the Swamiji’s address, Mr. A. N. Baxi, B. Sc., L.L.B., spoke at length 
in Gujarati on the various incidents in the life of Sri Eamakrishna 
referring particularly to his doctrine of tlie universality of all reli- 
gions. The proceedings then terminated ^Yith a song by Manjula Bon 
Mehta, Lady Superintendent, Barton Female Training College. On 
this occasion on the 29th about 600 poor people wore fed in the Ash- 
rama promises. The Ashrama further celebrated with duo solemnity 
the Eamnavami on Thursday the 18th of April as well as the Hanu- 
man Jayanti on the 23rd April last at the Ashrama premises. Many 
devotees took part in the functions. 

Swami Visvanandaji, Pref?idont of tlie E. K. Ashram, Bombay, visit- 
ed Rajkot in May and stayed in the Ashrama there for about a montli.Ho 
delivered live lectures atEajkoton (i) the need of toleration, (ii) the 
place of religion in national Iifo,(iii) Bl)akti,(iv) the path to God-reali- 
sation as taiiglit in tlie Gita in Hindi and (v) tlie life of fiankara- 
charya on fclio occasion of his birthday. Ho dolivorod three lectures 
at Porobander. Ho returned to Jlornbay on tbo 26t]i of May. The Raj- 
kot Aslirarna celebrated the Buddha Jayanti on the Vaishaka Purnima. 
In the Aslu’ama iiroinises a beautiful picture of Biulclha adorned with 
flowers was kci)t on a decorated platform. A largo niimhor of people, 
men and women, galliorod at 6-30 u.M., and Swami Nishkamananda 
delivered an impressive lecture on Lord Buddha and his teachings. 

Mr. Jayanti Lai, Af.A,, a Profo.S3or of the Ihijkumar CoUogo, spoke 
in Gujarati. TIio meeting ended with the distribution of Prasadam. 

THE liTRTllDAY CFJjETiRATION OF lilTAd WAN SUT RAMAKRESHXA 
AT TlfE VIVEKANANDA SOCIETY, VOONA 

Under the auspices of the Yivekanand Society, Poona, the 91th 
birthday anniversary of Bhagavan Sri Eamakrishna Paramahainsa was 
celebrated on the 17th Marcli, 1929, at the Sardar I\loodaliar Club, East- 
has Petli. After some preliminarv religious coromonins were performed, 
there was Bhajan, lasting till about 9-30 a.m., in which several local 
BhajanMelas had joined and in course of whicli a number of Ahliangas 
and otlier songs in praise of God were sung, which wore much appre- 
ciated by the audience. 

After this, there were three religious sermons delivered by Mr. 
S, N. Karnatki, Professor Dandekar and Swami Visvananda. 
Aratrik and distribution of Piasadam terminated the proceed- 
ings. In the evening on the same day at 6 p.m* Swami Visvananda 
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delivorod a mostelociuevit lecLuvo on "Bhakfci” in course of which he 
spoke on several forms of Bhakti illustrating* his remarks hy citing 
incidents in the life of 8ri Ramakrishna Paramahamsa. The 
Swamiji’s lecture was greatly appreciated. 

BIRTHDAY OELBBRATION OE BHAGAVAN 1}UDJ)ITA AT TilE DACCA 
R. K. ]\11SST0N 

The birthday anniversary of Bhagavan Buddha was celebrat- 
ed with duo solemnity on Thursday, the 23rd May, 1929, in the 
Dacca Ramakiislina Mission promises at about 5-30 P.M. A portrait 
of Lord Buddha was tastefully dcccu'ated on a dais erected for the 
occasion. An atmo3])horo of serenity prevailed over the whole ground 
and charmed the audience till the close of the day. 

A meeting was held under the presidentship of Bahu Bhavani 
Prasad Noogi, M.A., Retired Deputy ^Tagistrate, to discuss the life 
and teachings of Buddha. There was a fairly largo attendance of 
respectable ladies and gentlemen. The function began with an open- 
ing song. The chapter on “Vikshu Bagg.i” from the “Dhammapada” 
with a translation in Bengali verso and prose was road hy a Brahma- 
chari of Raniakrislina Matli. Professor Radha Govinda Basak, Jir.A., 
read a very nice paper in which ho explained lucidly the doctrine of 
work and its sceret — Karma as propounded hy the Great Buddha, and 
pointed out its difference with Hindu doctrino of “Karma.” Pro- 
fessor Sudliondu Kumar Das, AF.A., Ph. I)., also road a learned 
paper in wliich ho dwelt on the cultural atmosphere of India at the 
time of Buddha’s advemt and on the philosophical doctrines of Bud- 
dhism. Bahu Nalinikanta Bhattasali, M.A., Curator, Dacca Museum 
spoke very feelingly on Buddha’s birth, cycle of religion and his 
routine of daily life. Rofovving to Prof. Rysdavids’ valuable American 
lectures on Buddhism, ho i)ointcd out the necessity on the part of the 
children of tlio soil, of studying the life, teachings and movement of 
Buddhism as a whole, in India. 

Prof. UnjGsli Chandra Battacliarya, M.A. P.L., in the course of his 
very interesting speech paid homage to Lord Buddha and very nicely 
dilated on Ihiddha’s l orsonality and his contribution to religion and 
culture all tlie world over, specially with roforonco to tlio following 
points : an excellent organisation of a regular monastic Order proba- 
bly imitated later on hy the founders of the Christian Churches in the 
middle ages in Buropo, the Doctrines of Karma, Ahimsa, Universal 
Brotherhood and Non- violence. He drew a beautiful parallel between 
the glorious work done hy tlio Buddhist monks and the invaluable 
work done by tlio monks of medieval Europe in the cause of suffering 
and ignorant humanity. Bahu ^lanmatha Kath Roy, M.A. B.L., 
Munsiff, paid his homagoto the Gieat blaster hy reading a poem of 
his own on the glories of Buddha. The President then said that the 
Great Buddha could not rightly be called an atheist, a non-believer in 
God only because ho kept silent on God. Jfo was rather worshipped 
as a God by his disciples and followers immediately after his Nirvan 
and is still being worshiiipcd hy the Hindus as an Avatar. The Pre- 
sident remarked that the doctorino of Karma was not lirst preached by 
Lord Buddha as the Gita had propounded clo:udy the principle of 
work and its secret oven lief ore Buddha. The meeting terminated late 
in the evening with a song on Buddha specially composed for the 
occasion by IVabu Phani Bhusau ^litva. The (unction which was on 
the whole an eminent success, closed with the distribution of 
Prasadam. 
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THE RAMAKRISHNA MATH CHARITABLE DISPENSARY, MYLAPORE, 

MADRAS 

Although the branch of the R. K. Mission in Madras has been 
doing a good deal of religious, educational and temporary relief work 
ever since its inception, it was only in Soptomhor, 1925, that it started 
its first permanent plulanthropic work in Madras in the shape of the 
charitable dispensary at Mylaporo. The first report of this dispensary, 
recently published, dealing with its work from 1925 to 1928 shows 
that its presence in this part of the city is in no way suporfiuous ; for 
the number and the nature of cases treated in these few years show 
a y)henomenal increase and great variety respectively. In the first year 
the total number of cases treated was 970, in 1926 it was 5,109, irt 1927 
it rose to 9,414 and in 1923 it came to 18,222. It is to bo noted that 
the number of patients is daily on the increase and that it is attracting 
patients oven from such distant places as Saidapet and Royapuram 
where hospitals and out-door dispensaries are already in existence. 

To meet this increasing work the dispensary requires more 
money and public support. The following are its moat urgent needs ; 
(l) A Pucca Dispensary Building — It is at present situated in a small 
thatched building which is found insufficient to accommodate the staff 
and the patients. 8o it is proposed to raise a pucca building at an 
estimated cost of Rs. 10,000. Anyone wishing to perpetuate the 
memory of his or her dear relation or friend can do so by contributing 
the amount required for erecting one or moro rooms or the whole 
building. (2) A General Fund — The dispensary is at present manag- 
ed by an honorary doctor assisted by a Swami whose wliole time is 
spent in looking after the dispensary. At present the ox])enditur 0 for 
medicines and the maintenance of a whole-time worker comes to Rs. GO 
por month. To meet the growing demand on sorvioo moro funds, 
workers and modiciiios are ronuirod. (3) Up to date T^lodorn Appli- 
ances and Outfits — ^lany piitionts have to he denied sorvioo for 
want of appliances. This want has to bo romodiod for rendering the 
work moro efliciont. Wo hopo the generous public would corno for- 
ward with lil)oral contributions to sui)port this philanthropic oauso 
and place the institution on a sound financial footing. Contributions 
may bo sent to Swarai Yatiswaranatida, Prosidont, H. K* Math, 
Mylaporo, Madras. 

R. K. MISSION RELIEF WORK IN J3ENUAL 

During the recent famine in Bengal tlie Riinakrisima Mission 
conducted relief work on an extensive scale in the districts of Bankura 
and Dinajpur from May to November, H>2S. In Bankura district 
there were 4 relief centres operating in 127 villages and affording relief 
to 5,618 persons while in Dinajpur 3 centres lielpcd 3,852 persons in 139 
villages. In Bankura medical aid was given to 1,700 ])atients suff- 
ering from malaria. As donations for relief, were rccei\cd 229 Mds. 
28 Srs. 14 Gh. of rico, 1,597 pieces of now cloth, I5i bundles 
of old cloth, 12 new towels, 130 banians, 24 bottles of Edward’s 
Tonic and 36 phials of gormolino. On tlio whole the receipts 
amounted to Rs. 28,600 in cash and kind, and Rs. 24,700 wore spent 
from the seven centres. 

Owing to an outbreak of fire in tlio village of Raraakrislinapur 
(24 parganas) 40 families wore rendered homeless and destitute. A 
sum of Rs. 100 was spent from the Provident Relief Fund of the 
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Mission through its branch centre at Sariaha which purchased build- 
ing materials wibli the amount and distributed the same among 19 
homeless families. 

11. K. MISSION FIRK RKLIKF WORK, MADRAS 

On account of fire in July, 1928, in Kosapet, ^lylapore, Madras, 
195 huts wore burnt and 05i2 persons rendered homeless. The R. K. 
Mission undertook the relief of the distressed. Astho fire had consumed 
all their belongings, the homeless people were fed for three days in the 
morning, and cash doles given for evening meals. After investigation 
G5 men and 89 women were found to bo in need of cloths, and they 
were supplied witli the same without delay at a cost of Rs. 282-6-0. 
People wliohad been injured on account of the fire, and weavers whose 
looms had been destroyed wore either rendered relief or provided 
with labour until they were in a position to look after themselves. For 
housing the distressed the Alission obtained a piece ofGovernraent land 
from the Collector of Madras, and plots for huts were allotted among 
93 families, and liousing materials to the value of Rs. 640 4 3 distri- 
buted among tliom free of cost. The new Cvolony planned in consultation 
with the Town Planning Hxpert is provided with broad and WoU- 
lovelled streets, and looks quite neat and sanitary* The receipts from 
public contributions amounted to Rs. 2,335-6-4 of which Rs. 1,155-8-5 
were spent, thus leaving a balance of Rs. 179-J 1-1 1. 

RAMAKRISIINA :\ITSSTON FLOOD RKLIEF IN ASSAM AND BURMA 

In .\ssara though the water has subsided in many places, the 
sufferings of the ])ooiilo continue to be the same. Many people are 
still living under the open sky exposed to the rain and tiie sun and 
liuddled together on high streets or by the side of hills. The preli- 
minary relief necessary on such occasions has been given. Next we 
shall have to distribute rice and undortako the work of hut-building 
for tlie more needy till the situation improves. Cases of cholera, 
small- pox, otc., are visible in many places and we have to administer 
also medical relief. In some places cattle are dying of starvation and 
fodder also is very difficult to procure. In Ciicliar wo have taken up 
2 Porganas — Rikrami)ur and Jatrapur covering an area of 53 square 
miles. The place being inacc(3ssihIo, work lias been here all the more 
difficult. A new area near Silclur extending over 6 square miles and 
consisting of 10 villages has required help from us. In Kariragunj 
wo liavo begun work with lihaugarpur as the centre. Hero wo are 
giving help to 2790 recipients belonging to 655 families in an area of 
30 square miles. In Naogaon wo are working with ‘ Kslietri ’ as the 
centre. In Akyab we are giving relief to 1515 recipients belonging to 
620 families in an area of 20 villages. Prompt action lioing very 
urgently necessary in times of flood, we request all to rise equal to 
the occasion. 

All contributions sent to either of the following will be thank- 
fully received and acknowledged ; — 

1. The President, Ramakrislina ^lission, Bolur Math P, 0., 
Howrah I)t. 

2. The Manager, Advaita Aslirama, 182A Muktaram Babu Street, 
Calcutta. 

Sd. SUDBHANANDA, 

Secretary, jR. lu Mission. 

10-7-29. 
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' AN APPEAL POR SRI SRT MATRTMANDIR. JATRAMBATI, 

Jairambati, a village in the district of Baukura, is the birth- 
place of the Holy Mother, the consort of Sri Sri Bamakrishna Dev, 
the world teacher who came to demonstrate the harmony of all reli- 
gions. In this village was erected in the year 1330 B S. a magnifi- 
ciont temple on the site whore the Holy l\rot]ier was born. The 
temple has been named “ Sri Sri Raniakrishna IMath Matrimandir” 
where daily worship, annual festivals, including the feeding of 
Daridranarayans are being regularly hold. Jairambati is only three 
miles distant from the birth-place of Sri Sri Bamakrishna Dev. In 
this poor and notoriously malarious place, a charitable dispensary and 
a free primary school have boon established by the Bamakrishna Math. 
At present these are located in a hovel which is unlit for human habi- 
tation. Pilgrims from all jiarts of India eagerly come here to visit 
this sacred place and the Matrimandir. But unfortunately, in the 
absence of any suitable resting house these visitors have to undergo 
great hardship and inconvenience in the incloinoncy of the rains and 
storm and winter and summer, fiometimos the inconvenience and 
difficulty happen to ho so great that the workers in the Matrimandir 
find themselves in great einbarrassmout. Many of the public who are 
eye-witnosses of these hardships have openly expressed their concern 
at the want of a proper rest-house. Mr. Guru ftadaya Dutt, I-O.S., 
late Magistrate and Collector of Bankura, showed practical sympathy 
by clearing the surrounding jungles and arranging for the purchase of 
additional lands for the temple. Tlio ])istrict Board of Banknra is 
removing a long-folt want by constructing a road up to the tomplo. 
We now approach the public with the beggar’s bowl for providing the 
aforesaid requirements. Wo hope all will hoi]) us in our noble mission 
and will thereby earn the blessings of the ijord. At least Rs. 30,000 
will be neodod for erecting a Dharamsala (rest-liouse) with an attached 
library, a charitable dispensary, a free school and !s.do|)‘Joii of inoasuros 
for making the place healthy by driving out malaria. All subscrip- 
tions and donations for this ])hilant!iropio work will ho thankfully 
received and ackuowlodgod by the Bamakrishna Math, Matrimatidir. 
If so desired, any one may construct a building in bis or her own 
name or in memory of a I'olative and dedicate it for tlio noble i)ur])03e. 

Wo gratefully acknowledge with thanks the following help 
received by us : — 

(1) Bs. 10 a month from the District Board of Jhinkiira. 

(2) Rs. 10 a month from Sj. N. Sundar Baja Ayengar, Assis- 
tant Commissioner, Bangaloie. 

(3) Free supply cf medicines (Maiarino tablets, fjaxin tablet 
and Pyrex) during malaria by B. C. P. W. 

(4) Free and plentiful supply of Edward’s Tonic from ^lessrs 
B. K. Paul and Co. 

(5) Free supply of the Iloineopathy monthly journal and occa- 
sionally free supply of Homeopathy medicines from Sj. Profulla Oil. 
Bhur, Calcutta. 

(6) Supply of Homeopathy medicines at half -price by Messrs. 
M. Bhattacharyya A' Co. 

All help should be sent to Swami Paramoswarananda, Secretary, 
Sri Sri Bamakrishna Math, Matrimandir, Jairambati, P. 0. Desra, 
District Baukura. 
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“ Let the lion of Vedanta roar.” 

“ Let me tell you, strength is what we want 
And the first step in getting strength is to uphold 
The Upanishads and believe that ‘ 1 am the Atman*’ ” 

Swam: Vivkeananda 
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PRAYER 


srg^: i 

^ g^f% Jrf^’giRr i 
m: i 

Devoid of AcJiaras and therefore like a beast in human 
form, I am the very scat of inexpiable and endless sins 
of insuperable nature ; 0 My Beloved One, the Ocean of 
Mercy and of unending love, I desire to be fearless by 
constantly contemplating on Thy holy attributes. 

Thou art the father, the mother, the husband and the 
son ; Thou art the dear friend, the relative, the teacher 
and the only support of the universe. Being Thine own, — 
a servant and attendant without anything except Thee in 
view — I have taken refuge in Thy feet, and my burden 
therefore wholly rests on Thee, My Lord. 

Yamunaoharva 
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GOSPEL OF SRI RAMAKRISHNA 

I 

It was the third day of the dark fortnight otAshara, Sunday, 
the 22nd July 1883. Sri Eainakrishna after his mid-day rest 
was seated on his cot, facing towards the north. The devotees 
were gazing at the blissful countenance of the Master. At a little 
distance the sacred Ganges was flowing southwards with its rapid 
course, as if eager to meet the sea. On the way it tarried, as it 
were, only for a while to have a glance at the holy sanctum of the 
great sage. Adhar, Eakhal and Mani had come from Calcutta to 
visit the Master. Mani Mallick, an old Brahmo devotee of 65 
years of age who had recently been to Benares on a pilgrimage^ 
was also seated in the room along with otlier devotees. 

Mani Mallick while narrating his experiences at Benares 
said, “I met another Sadhu there. He said that without the 
control of the senses no progress was possible. Simply, taking the 
name of the Lord was of no avail*” 

Sri Ilamahrislma : Do you know their creed ? They hold 
that one must practise austerities and acquire Sanui) Dama and 
Titiksha at the outset. Their object is to attain Nirvana. They 
are Vedantins : hence they constantly think that Brahman is real 
and Jagat is unreal. But it is a very difficult path after all. It 
Jagat be unreal, you also arc unreal, and he whoFpeaks is likewise 
unreal and his words are necessarily as unsubstantial as dreams. 

“Do you know what it is like ? It is like camphor : when 
burnt it leaves nothing behind. On the other hand when wood 
is burnt, at least some ashes are left. Saniadhi is attained only 
when discrimination ends and in that ecstatic state no knowledge 
of T, ‘Thou*, ‘Jagat’, etc., persists.” 

[The Master’s interview witli Padmalochan] 

Sri Hamakrishna : Padmalochan was the court-pandit of 
the Maharajah of Burdwan. He was a great scholar, and when 
he came to Calcutta I felt a strong desire to see him. Coming to 
know through Hriday (the nephew of the Master) that inspite 
of his profound scholarship he had no egotism in him,* I met him 
one day. He began to weep when he heard me sing songs of 
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Ramaprasad ! And though I took the name of the ‘Mother he 
respected me much ! Nowhere did I feel so mucli of satisfaction 
and pleasure as I did there. He asked me to give up the desire 
of enjoying the company of the devotees ; otherwise the wicked 
people would drag me down from the height of my spiritual life. 
He further said that in a certain meeting there was a heated dis- 
cussion as to the relative claims of superiority between Shiva and 
Brahma. Finally, the tlrahmin pandits referred the matter to 
him. The latter was so simple and straightforward that he at 
once said that his fourteen generations had seen neither Shiva 
nor Brahma. 

“ There was a certain pandit who was very proud and would 
not admit th.e Personal aspect of God. Rut strange are the ways 
of Providence : The Lord appeared before him in the form of 
Primal Shakti. The pandit remained unconscious for a long 
time and when he became partially conscious he began crying 
repeating ‘ka’, ‘ka’, (i.e., Kali).” 

[The "Master speaks about tlie charity of Vidyasagar] 

A Devotee : You have seen Vidyasagar. How did you like 
him, sir? 

Sri Jlamalirishua \ Vidyasagar is learned and charitable: 
but he lias no insight. If he had the knowledge of the gold mine 
lying hidden insidci his outward activities would have grown less 
till at last the whole activity would have ceased to exist. Had he 
known the Tjord dwelling in the heart, he would have remain- 
ed absorbed in Ilis meditation alone. To some the doing of self- 
less work ultimately brings dispassion, and thereafter the mind is 
turned tow'ards God and becomes firmly devoted to Him. 

“The kind of work Vidyasagar is doing is very noble. Kind- 
ness is good, and it is quite different from attachment which 
produces evil. Attachment is the same as deep affection for wife, 
children, brotlicr, sister, nephew, niece, parents and the like, 
whereas kindness means universal love for all alike.” 

IT 

[Brahman is beyond the three gunas] 

M, : Is kindness also a bondage ? 

Sri RamaJerishna : It is so, but quite in a different sense. 
Compassion arises out of the Sattva guna which maintains the 
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universe, whereas the Eajas creates it and fchc Tanias destroys it. 
But Brahman is beyond all the three gunas — beyond Prakriti. 

‘‘The gunas like thieves in the story cannot reach the Truth. 
The thieves cannot go straight to the place of treasure for fear 
of detection. The three gunas are all thieves. 1 shall tell you 
a story: 

“A man while going through a forest was surrounded by 
three dacoits. He was robbed of all his possessions. One of the 
robbers wishing to do away with the man rushed at him with 
sword in hand. Whereupon the second robber interceded and 
said, ‘Well, friend, it availeth us nothing to kill the man. It is 
better to leave him bound hand and foot.’ So they did and 
went their way. A little while after the third robber returned 
to the spot and said to the man» ‘Arc you hurt ? Come, I shall set 
you free.’ So saying he loosened his bonds and asked him to 
follow him as he intended to show him the main road. After 
walking some distance wdien they got to the main road the robber 
said, ‘ do by this w’ay and you will reach your home that stands 
visible at a distance.* The man said to the robber, *Sir, you have 
done me a great service. Be pleased to come to my house.* The 
robber said in reply that he could not go so far as the police 
might apprehend him, 

“This world is like a forest. And the three gunas — Sattva, 
Eajas and Tainas — are but the three robbers dwHing in it ; they 
rob man of his right knowledge. Tamas tends to spell his ruin, 
Eajas hinds him down to Samsara; v/hcrcas Sattva saves him 
from the clutches of Eajas and Tamas. With tlie help of Sattva 
one gets rid of lust, anger, etc., begotten of Tamas and Eajas, and 
it is Sattva that frees the »Jiva from the bondage of Samsara. 
But Sattva also, is a robber and cannot bring in tho right know- 
ledge ; yot it shows him the high road leading to the supreme 
Abode and points out tlic Home from a distance ; for Sattva is far 
removed from Brahmajnanam, 

“Brahman cannot be expressed in words* He who realises 
It cannot describe It. Tliere is a saying that ships never return 
from ‘l^lack waters* (deep sea), 

“Oncc> four friends in course of their wanderings came near 
a place surrounded by a high wall. All of them were very 
anxious to know what was inside. One of them managed to get 
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upon it and was wonder-struck at what greeted his eyes* So 
great was his joy that he instantly jumped in and did not return 
to tell his experience. Thus whoever got upon the wall imme- 
diately jumped inside with joyous ejaculations and there was 
none left to bring back the news of what happened there.” 

[Jada Bharat— Dattatreya — Sukdacva] 

Sri A’awm/cris/ma: Jada Bharat and Uattatreya were all 
knowers of Brahman and could not unfold their experience after 
realisation. Egoism is wiped off altogether in the state of 
Sauiadhi attained after illumination* So, Itaiiiaprasad has sung, 
‘If thou, 0 mind, fail to succeed alone, take Eamaprasad in Thy 
company.’ The mind must be annihilated and along with 
Kamaprasad, i.e., egoism, too. Then alone will come the know- 
ledge of Brahman. 

A Devotee : Siri had not Sukadeva real knowledge ? 

Sri liamakrishna: Some hold that Sukadeva only saw and 
touched the Ocean of Brahfiian: he did not dive deep into It. So 
it was that he could teach the world so much after his return 
from Samadhi* Some others, again, hold that after the realisa- 
tion of Brahman ho came back for the good of mankind. The 
Lord did not wipe away his egoism completely as He desired that 
he should narrate the Bhagavatam to king Parikshit and per- 
form many other deeds for the well-being of humanity. 

[Instruction to Keshab — Sectarianism is not good] 
Devotee : Is it possible to maintain sects after the knowledge 
of Brahman? 

Sri ItamakrisJuia: I had a talk with Keshab about 
Jh'ahmajnanam. He pressed to hear more about it; but I said 
that further enlightciimcnt on the subject would prove a death 
blow to his sect. Keshab therefore did not ask me to proceed 
any further (all laugh). Still I told Keshab that the idea of ‘land 
mine,’ — that ‘I am the master’ and ‘This wife, children, property, 
name, prestige, etc., arc all mine’ — arises out of ignorance* I 
asked him to give np the low’er ego that says, ‘I am the master; 
this is my wife; this is my son; I am the teacher’ and told him 
to be established on the Iiiglier ego that says, ‘I am His servant; 
I am His devotee, I am not the master; He only is the Master.’ 

[The religions teacher must have the command from on High] 
Devotee : Can the higher ego form any sect? 
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Sri Ramakrishna : I told Keshab that the idea that ‘I am 
the leader, I myself have created it and I am teaching mankind* — 
all belonged to the lower ego. It is not possible to prerach a creed 
without the sanction from the Lord. Siikadcva received such a 
Command to narrate the Bhagavataiu- If a person obtains the 
sanction after realisation he only can preach religion and teach 
people, and there is no harm in it. For the realised soul retains only 
the higher ego. 

[Keshab admits the Primal Shakti] 

Sri llaviahrishna : I told Keshab that Brahman and Shakti 
are not different — they are one and the same. The idea of 
duality persists so long as the body-consciousness exists. Differ- 
entiation is unavoidable when It is attempted to be expressed in 
words. Keshab admitted Kali (Shakti). 

“Ke-hab once came here with his follov/crs. I expressed a 
desire to hear his lecture. He therefore delivered a speech in the 
open space near the bathing ghat. After the lecture was over, I 
had a long talk with him there. I asked him to repeat— ‘Bhagavat — 
Bhakta- — Bhagavan’, for lie who is the Lord is the Bliakta 
(devotee) and the Bhagavatam (the holy scripture). Keshab and 
his followers did it but wlion asked to repeat ‘(lurii — Krishna — 
Vaishnava’, he refused to do so lest he should be called a fanatic 
by his people !” 

[The play of Maya] 

Sri Uamahrishna : To transcend the three gunas is very 
dillicult. It is not possible until the Lord is realised. The diva 
lives in the domain of Maya. Hence it does not allow him to 
know the Lord. This Maya has kept man in delusion. Hriday 
once brought a young calf, and one day I found it tied in the 
field for grazing. I asked him why he had kept it tied there. 
He said, ‘Uncle, I shall send it to my native place. When grown 
up it shall be used for the plough.* The moment I heard it I 
passed into a swoon. What a play of Maya! Calcutta and 
Kamarpukur are separated by a long distance and the young calf 
shall have to walk tlie whole of it ! There it will grow up and 
will at last be used for the plough! This is called Samsara,'— 
this is Maya. It is after a long time that I regained my 
consciousness. 
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It has already been pointed out how the subtle process of exploita- 
tion has depleted India of her economic resources in the recent years. 
Statistics have also been requisitioned to demonstrate that the India 
of the present day is nothing but a sliadow of what she actually 
was in the ancient and the mediaeval agog. There has of late been a 
complete revolution in the rural and economic life of the country. And 
as a matter of fact, the strongest plank on which the economic life of 
India was built up has been removed with the advent of the ]‘]uropean 
imperialism. The disappearance of the native Indian courts that 
absorbed most of the finest industrial products of the land and offered 
opportunities and support to the guilds for the production of the 
precious articles, the establishment of an alien Government that 
opened channels for the influx of many foreign influences that such a 
change meant, as well as the undue patronage of the foreign industries 
leaving no scope for healthy competition, contributed mightily to the 
gradual extinction of the industrial life of India. The indigenous pro- 
ducts w^ore ousted from the field as they could not receive the Govorn- 
montal support to the extent they did in the Hindu and the ^lohamraGdau 
periods, and as such the home industries could hardly keep pace witli 
the machino mado articles that monopolised the Indian market. 
The Indians had naturally to give up this uii profitable calling and to 
fall hack upon agricultural pursuits to make tlie t\vo ends meet with 
the result that the number of the agriculturists have of late risen 
abnormally. But oven this agricultural pursuit is not now a paying 
proposition. In India the system of scattered and strip holdings conti- 
nues, and on average a farmer has barely 2 2 acres, i. e., 6 to 7 bighas 
of land to cling to as a means of support in life- Naturally ‘ many 
hands concentrated upon one small holding make liglit work, but many 
bellies waiting to bo filled from its produce make light meals.’ To 
crown all, illiteracy of the land has added to the hopelessness of the 
situation. It is a curious phenomenon that oven after the British 
administration of a century and a half India cannot count more than 
5’2 per-cent of her iiopiilation as literate though England and America 
have to their credit more than 93’5 and 95'4 percent of their popu- 
lation respectively in the list of literate persons. These startling 
figures disclose the real India of to-day, and the nation- builders would 
do well, in all their schemes for national uplift, to come down from 
their terraced heights to peep into the interplay of the disintegrating 
forces that are sapping the very foundation of our life. India lives in 
the village, and if any national well-being is sought to bo promoted in 
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fche land, the constructive work must be begun from the bottom of the 
scale. To mobilise the scattered forces of Indian life and to harness 
them to the task of rebuilding our village life is the desideratum of 
the present day. The villages have become the veritable dens of 
jackals and hyaenas, a creeping paralysis has already begun to spread 
over every limb of our rural system and millions of people are dying 
every year of manifold diseases. To talk of political or spiritual 
salvation without a practicable scheme for the organisation of the 
rural life of India is nothing short of rabid ideology meriting the con- 
tomptuous pity of all self-respecting peoples. 

The problem tliat stands before us today is in one sense the prob- 
lem not merely of India but of the whole world. The underlying 
principle that has been governing the relations between Capitalism and 
Labour, Imperialism and Democracy is, with a slight variation, in 
operation almost everywhere. There has already been a wide gulf 
between the educated classes and the illiterate masses, between the rich 
and the pauper. In order that India may not bo the playground of 
tho bloody and disruptive forces, the leaders of Indian thought must 
accommodate thomsolvos to tlio philosophy of equitable distribution 
of rights and privileges and stretch out a hand of love and sympathy 
to those on wlioso labour tliey are fattening for ages without the least 
qualm of conscionco. Tho limited few living in silent seclusion in tho 
stifling atmosphere of towns and cities are but sponging upon tho re- 
sources of tho cultivating classes and in roturu do/ing away tho pre- 
cious hours of their life in tho opium-eaters’ paradaiso. May wo ask 
what tangible stops have up till now been taken to solve the out- 
standing economic problems of the country? Is it not quite up to 
the loaders (not to speak of the benign Government) to marshall all 
the forces to opon and offer wider facilities to the mute millions of 
the land for their all-round growth as well as for tho ollicient training 
of their intelligence ? Ignorance in most cases is tho root of all evils, 
and the foremost task before tho national workers is to fight sucli 
illiteracy boldly and squarely. The situation has been ren- 
dered complicated by tho interaction of tho conflicting 
interests of the different classes and it can be stated with 
certitude that unless tliero is a surrender and sacrifice of vested 
interests at tho altar of national well-being, no amount of frothy 
sentimentalism shall ho able to compass the freedom of the bleeding 
proletariat. In the words of Mr. Stein, tlio celebrated German states- 
man, we can also say : “If the nation is to be uplifted, tho submerged 
part must bo given liberty, independence, property and pro- 
tection of the laws.” And in view of tho existing order of things in 
the country, tho only solution that can -be offered to this tangled 
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problem lies in the giving of more lands to the peasants and in the 
opening of further facilities for industrial dovelopment. Every student 
of economics must admit that without a stringent law of minimum 
holding, the slow process of diminution of the size of each holding can 
never be arrested in the country. There are provinces in India where 
vast expanses of virgin lands still lie uncultivated. An approximate 
estimate of cultivable waste land in dilTeront provinces shows that 
Assam has 15 million acres, Burma 60 million acres, C. P. 11 million 
acres, Punjab 10 million acres, U. P. 15 million acres and Bengal 
about 6 million acres of cultivable waste. These can most profitably 
bo utilised by a distribution of population over them. Dire economic 
necessity has driven many a nation in the West to make such experi- 
ments. Any one who has some acquaintance with the recent develop- 
ments in the economic life of Russia must have observed how within 
a few years of the revolution the villages have boon organised into 
economic units, and every such unit can now boast of up-to-date 
appliances for cultivation. The cultivable waste lands of Caucasia, 
Siberia, etc., are being utilised for tho economic development of the 
country and the people liave now got 22 — 23 bighas of land per head 
for cultivation. 

While dealing with this problem wo must as well pay our 
attention to the volume of output per unit of input in agriculture as 
well as to the increased variety and improved quality of the products 
of agriculturo and also to the maintenance of soil fertility and natural 
resources. This presupposes sulUcient capital, more leisure and sound 
training of tho farmers in agricultural technique and also a greater 
degree of stability in rural lifo. Scientific manuring or farming is 
quite unknown to our people. Professor Mullik of the Chinsura 
Agricultural Institute points out that tho situation, however hopeless 
it may bo, can be offoctivoly controlled by an adoption of irrigation 
system on an extensive scale in parts where it is a dire necessity, by 
teaching agriculture in village schools and industry in town schools, 
offering more credit facilities and starting a net-work of co-operative 
organisations throughout the length and breadth of tho country. In 
short opportunities must be created and the capacity of tho peasants to 
seize such opportunities must as well bo developed through effective 
training. Along with those, there must be improved moans of locomo- 
tion, the spread of agricultural industries and larger expenditure on 
the part of tho central authority towards that end. Many even fail to 
understand that there is an intimate connection between agricultural 
progress and educational reform. The idea that elementary education 
should develop the capacity for facing tho problem of lifo intelligently 
and with determination has not yet been acted on on a very large scale 
22 
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in India. The present system of education is to a great extent 
responsible for the helpless condition of India to-day. Even the 
young men of the land, when highly educated, fail to have that syn- 
thetic understanding of the intimate relation between the ideal and 
the real as well as between their individual aspiration and the general 
good of a collective life. An educated Indian is, in many cases, 
nothing short of an Anglicised polyglot or an idle visionai*y having 
no solid ground of practical training to stand upon. So does Mahat- 
maji say : “If all education means a general discontent with one’s 
surroundings, a wrench with the past without hope for the future and 
a general scramble for employment, the whole of the beautiful edifice 
must one fine morning come down with a sudden crash. Without the 
culture of the heart and the hand more growth of literacy has no attrac- 
tion for me. What is wanted, therefore, is a drastic measure giving not 
an indifferent manual training, but a proper occupational traininrit 
specially designed to ma’xe it worth while for educated men not to 

look up to Government service Unless the mind of the student 

world is given a bent in the direction of the main and natural sources 
of livelihood and is developed in a scientific spirit in ko(3i)ing with the 
special Indian condition, the gulf hatvvoan the 011101*131 chases and 
the masses must widen ; the former must live on tlio latter iastoid of 
the former living with and for the latter and svveefconing thoir life.” 

Another vital problem that confronts us today is how to adjust 
our rural life to the process of industrialisation that is going on in the 
country. It is a noteworthy fact that the villages without an indus- 
trial town near by have in recent years been in a very miserable 
condition. Wo cannot at this stage bo blind to the forces of industriali- 
sm that are working phenomenal changes in the economic lifo of the 
world. The gradual extinction of the homo industry has presented a 
serious problem before us. There is a school of thought that holds 
brief for cottage industries as the only moans of oconomic salvation 
under all circumstances and negate the possibilities of healthij 
industrial development of the country by moans of Occidental 
factory- processes. We have more often than not pointed out that 
in the readjustment of our organic life it would be a sheer 
suicide to taboo altogether the Western inobhods and systems. In 
spite of manifold evils inherent in such processes, the industrialisation 
of the country on a factory basis cannot absolutelij bo resisted when 
it has already begun to work and make its usoCulness felt in every 
centre of our economic activity. What is wanted is not nejation or 
rejection but an assimilation, and an adjustment of our corporate life 
to the system with an adequate safeguard against the coils inherent 
in it. Every sygtem has its good as well as evil aspects and India has 
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already gathered sufficient experience in the working of this system 
and a knowledge of its merits and drawbacks. And it is now a self- 
evident truth that India must, sooner or later, run the process if she is 
to make a bid for material efficiency in this world of competition. 
Mr. Ramsay Macdonald, the present Premier of Great Britain, does 
not seem to be wrong in his weighty observation in The Awakening of 
India: In face of the industrial developments which one sees in 

Calcutta and Bombay, will hand industry survive at all ? It is based 

on agriculture, because it depends mainly on the village market 

At the present moment 70 per cent of the people of India depend more 
or less upon agriculture for a living. The percentage will diminish, 
but it will do so gradually ; so that, with some assistance from 
public opinion and technical education, handicraftsman can exist for 
a long time, though in diminishing numbers, alongside factory 
industry. IJis greatest inoiiaco is the increasing cost of living, 
which will raise his cost of production, whilst factory industry in 

India has yet broad margin for oflocting economy The hand loom 

worker must depend ultimately upon the cheapness of his products 
and the taste of purchasers. If one or other fails him he will have 
to become an agricultural labourer or drift into the factories, and, 
in either case, become one of the proletariat. This struggle between 
factory and liandloom is a grim battle and practically every Western 
influence is behind the factory I Moreover, it is the economic source 
of not a little political unrest.” Wc cannot indeed ignore the force 
of his argument wlien the elTect of industrialisation of other powerful 
countries of the East is taken into consideration. Not to speak of 
Japan, even China and modern Turkey have in recent years come 
out triumvdiantly through this industrial process. Wo are only 
waiting to see a successful experiment of the system in India as well. 
But it must not at the same time be forgotten that until the process 
is adopted to the extent it suits our conditions of life, hand industry 
must stand as an alternative pursuit to fill the idle hours of our 
agricultural classes* There is a big section of Indian population who 
have no other alternative but to fall back upon this home- industry for 
eking out their living in life. The importance of hand industry 
as an alternative employ ment in our economic life cannot therefore 
be ignored. 

The rural life was never so well-organised as it was in the Hindu 
and the Mohammedan periods. Every village was a self-contained 
unit having its own educational institutions, councils, boards, 
guilds and the like. It was in short a State in miniature. 
But the modern life of rural India is quite disorganised 
and tells a woeful tale of rank illiteracy, destitution, scarcity 
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and insanitation ; — in fact, it has bocomo a veritable hotbed of 
diseases and superstitions. Still, we are being daily told by the 
powers that bo that there has been of late a remarkable progress in 
every department of India’s corporate existence. Needless to say that 
the criteria of progress differ among different races according to 
the difference in their outlook on life. So far as India is concerned, 
her rural progress is to bo measured by the amount of satisfaction 
the members of the farm family derive from their occupation as well 
as by the amount of facility they enjoy for self-expression. For, 
mere external status is not a reliable index of intrinsic welfare. 
“ Progress,” as Professor Cooley has said, like human life in every 
aspect, is eventually tentative ; it is a process rather than an 
attainment. The beat is for over indefinable ; it is growth, renew- 
al, onwardnoss, hope.” So as a matter of fact progress must be judg- 
ed by its approximation to certain ideals based upon collective social 
usefulness. Wo are too much inclined to measure progress in terms 
of mechanical conveniences whereas these conveniences are merely 
now tools and in practice are quite as frequently used for destroying 
quality of life as for enhancing it. The rural progress is reflected in 
the social and economic growth of the people, and the rural life like every 
other type of life has a twofold function: It servos its own people and 
makes its contribution to the social whole. Naturally, therefore, the 
subjective and idealistic values of rural life are of far greater impor- 
tance than all the ohjoctive and money profits. A healthy rural life 
must express itself not merely in the economic greatness of the peo- 
ple but also in tlieir moral soundness. Tlio latent aspirations for a 
higher idealism must therefore bo sbimiilated among the people and 
the spiritual outlook must ever bo widened so as to prevent our cor- 
porate life from degenerating into amoro run for sordid material well- 
being. 

The country needs an organised band of practical idealists who 
must come out from their cloistered seclusion to face the grim reali- 
ties of India’s rural life. The age-long political prostration coupled 
with a woeful lack of adequate attention to the problems of rural 
India has created an atmosphere of moral apathy towards every kind 
of healthy adventure. The interest of the peasantry of the land can 
no longer 1)6 kept in the background. Napoleon emancipated the pea- 
sants and in consequence for twenty years they helped him to conquer 
Europe. Needless to say that India’s salvation must como through 
the emancipation of the peasantry and the creation of village-life 
into healthy centre of organised activity. Economically India is on 
the verge of ruin and if prompt measuios are not taken to organise 
the villages on a scund economic basis suited to the temper and 
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genius of the people, the extinction of the race is a foregone conclu- 
sion. The masses must be made solf-conscious and trained to keep 
pace with the march of our corporate activity ; for it is on the con- 
scious and intelligent life of rural India that tlie edilico of our future 
greatness can over be built. The interests of the vast bulk of Indian 
population have so long been trampled under foot. But they have 
now grown conscious of the grave dangers that hang over their devoted 
heads. It is a psychological truth that men only realise how dearly 
they hold to their heart the cherished ideals of life when they are 
threatened or visited by some overwhelming calamity. Franco was 
summoned to defend not only the soil of the fatherland but the preci- 
ous conquests of the Revolution. And the history boars an eloquent 
testimony to how the bold peasantry of the land shed their blood for 
the safeguard of their interests as well as for the honour of their 
motherland. When blood began to How and the achievements of the 
Revolution wore imperilled, the French people turned into a cominii- 
nity of super-men whose volcanic energy scattered the hosts of feudal 
Europe like chaff before the wind. The signs of a coming revolution 
in the existing order of things are clearly visible on the Iioriiion of 
Indian life, and there is already a stir and commotion in the country 
to cut down the fetters that have kept the people bound for ages. The 
wavs of freedom both economic and political are being fought on 
every side and this struggle has tinctured the imagination of the 
down-trodden masses of India with the glow of a now idealism and 
served to enkindle the latent fire in them for the aohieveineut of tho 
long-lost freedom. For, tho joy of freedom is tho common heritage 
of man, and when it is denied to him under tho dominion of alien 
forces, the soul of humanity rises in righteous revolt and attempts 
to break into smithoroans all tho manacles of life. Tho neglected and 
much abused section of the Indian po])uIation has suffered untold 
persecution and humiliation at tho hands of tho privileged few with- 
out oven a word of protest on their lips. But times have changed and 
tho cry of tho oppressed hura.anity shall no longer go unheard. 
Inspito of all efforts to put them down, tho mute millions of India 
must reassert thomsolvos and take their proper place in tho corporate 
activity of the nation. Tho call has already reached the ears of the 
great Indian Leviathan and there are unmistakable signs of awakening 
from the slumber of ages. It is time tliat they should be brought out 
from the home of darkness to tho full glare of a life of culture and 
emancipation and allowed tho freedom of action in the nation's 
struggle for liberation. The country wants thorn, for their claims can 
no more take the denial from their masters. Loud comes the voice 
from on High : 



Wake up, 0 yo abased of yore! sfcand on fche glory of your sfcrongfch, 
“ This day break through your ruined huts, and come forth ! 
Pierce through the darkness of rock and forest and come forth ! 
Men of the Earth, Men of the Earth, awake yo all this day ; 
Shiva’s horn calls you loud at your door, he ready ye all 1 
Yo that have cleared forests and built towns, awake yo all ! 

Ye that have made the desert green with crops, awake yo all ! 
Come, yo vast mass of the Abased of yore, ye Heroes of work. 
Hold your heads high in the sun-rise of this new Dawn. 

Mon of the Earth, men of the Earth, awake yo all today, • 

Siva’s horn blasts forth its call loud at your door, bo ready ye 
all.” 


THE ROLE OE RELIGION IN INDIAN HISTORY 

By Swami Glianananda 
I 

Gleanings from the pages of history 

We are living at a time in the history of India when almost all 
the efforts of the intelligentsia of the country are being put forth for 
its advancement on political and economical, commercial and indus- 
trial lines, and for raising it thereby to its rightful place in the 
comity of nations. And one may rightly ask; “Why should wo give a 
place to religion in a programme of our social and national life ? What 
good did it do in the past — what was its role ? ” 

Passing through the long, long corridors of time, —leaving behind 
epoch after epocli and ago after age,— and stepping almost beyond the 
incomplete mansion of historic thought and archaeological research, wo 
come face to face with the ancient Aryans who were joyous, happy, 
virile and forceful. They were the greatest race that ever lived and 
carved a glorious and wonderful culture and civilisation. They 
possessed three marvellous gifts — the gift of reason, the gift of emo- 
tion and the gift of intuition* Their intellect— sharp like a sword 
—enabled them to cleave through naturei probe into her secrets and 
discover both the experimental and the exact sciences. They were 
thus able to give astronomy, physics, chemistry, medicine, algebra, 
geometry and trigonometry to the world. In the domain of psycho- 
logy, metaphysics and philosophy, they W'ere beyond all compare. 
They also wrote treatises on polity, law and grammar. Their rich 
and exuberant emotion expressed itself not merely in the melody of 
music but also in the melody of colour. It wrought poetry not only 
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in v0rS0 and pro 80 but also in silvor and gold, marblo and tapostry. 
And whatovor thoy attompted, they did with systa n and method, and 
a S 0 ns 0 of thoroughness and porfoobion bespeaking ages of inijelleebnal 
and artistic evolution. 

All the groat nations of the world have possessed the gifts of in- 
tellect and heart in a great degree, but what made the ancient Aryans 
greater than the rest was the blending of these gifts with the gift of 
the gods — the faculty of intuition or introspection. Thoy ware joyous 
birds of beautiful plumage flying in the ompyroam of life with reason 
as one wing, emotion as another, and intuition as the rudder. It is no 
wonder that such a race could produce the Upanishads. It is no 
marvel that it could leave a lasting impress on our thought and life, 
which could not bo effaced by the impact of the surges of time. 

The preponderating spiritual element in the Aryan race led its 
reason into the realm of the super-rational and its artistic instinct 
into the region of the super- sensuous. It is this olomeiit that has 
given a distincuive stamp to India and her people, and has contributed 
to making religion the basic foundation of her life as well as the 
ultimate goal of all her eudeavours.That religion has been the secret of 
India’s inexhaustible and death-defying vitality— the great and pre- 
cious Jeevamrita (lit. noctar of lifo) which has helped her to triumph 
over time and change — will bo evident from a study of several lessons 
from the pages of India's past. 

II 

The strangest phenomenon in the worhVs history 
The first and foremost lesson that strikes the student of Indian 
history is that India has been alive in spite of invasion and political 
subjection for nearly the last one thousand years. Phoenicia, Egypt, 
Babylon, Assyria and other nations rose and fell in the past leaving 
behind them mere names, or at best relics of their culture and civili- 
sation, which interest only the historian or engage the archa3ologi3t 
only. Greece and Eome were once powerful empires, but they are 
now no more as distinct nations of the world, Greece still speaks to 
the cultured world through the voice of modern Europe, and Romo 
has bequeathed to civilised man her sense of law and order. Yob the 
fair blossom of Greek art and literature can grow no more ; and where 
the Caesars had ruled the spider weaves its web to-day. But India has 
been alive from time immemorial, and as she has lived on for scores 
of centuries in the past, we may well bo justified in foreseeing that she 
will continue to live in the future, nay that this Punyabhumi or Holy 
Land of ours — this Aryavarba of our ancients — oau never die. Here, 
therefore, is the strangest phenomenon in the world’s history — a 
nation which has been alive for several thousands of years, which has 
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stood all internal and external shocks, which still retains her culture 
and civilisation, whoso soul is still vital, the like of which there is 
none except perhaps China. 

Beasons for India's pereiinial life 

IIow can VV0 account for this wonderful phenomenon ? In the 
first place, India is a vast peninsula — almost a continent — with 
teeming millions, and no foreigner could conquer and adminis- 
ter the country as a whole at any time, excepting the British. The 
aliens usually conquered the north-west, north and north-east as well 
as portions of Central India but could hardly penetrate far into the 
the South. And even in the case of British conquest, the English 
could not gain possession of the whole land until after the middle 
of the nineteenth century. So. during the years of political subjection, 
there wore many parts of India which were independent and could live 
the normal life of the land with its culture and civilisation, its arts, 
crafts and trade. And when peace and order wore established in the 
conquered regions, and they acknowledged the supremacy of the new 
n asters, they sprang to their feet again, regained the vigour of their 
national life and began to assimilate the new-comers by their culture 
and civilisation. Tlia internal life — the Houl of India — was thus left 
untouched by the conquerors. The subjects paid the taxes and owed 
allegiance to the now government which carried on tlio administration 
of the subjugated territories. But India remained her own old self 
and this is the significance of one of the sayings prevalent in the land 
—more before the advent of the British as the rulo by thorn has re- 
sulted in its economic drain and consequent impoverishment, — “what 
matters it to us if Bama rules or Bavana reigns ?” Even to-day, the 
millions of peasants in the country might repeat the same saying but 
also add, “ Yes, but what wo want is enough of nourishing food to 
eat our full meal and enough also to fully cover our nakedness.’* 
The Persians, Greeks, Pathana and Moghuls — all came and conquered 
but they not only failed to engraft their culture and traditions on 
India but, on the other hand, also recognised and admitted the 
superiority of the of Indian culturo." Even in the matters of administra- 
tion the conquerors did not introduce anything new in general 
I^lsn or minor detail, for they mostly found that the country had its 
ovn administrative system and social polity well- developed. The 
village remained the unit of local self-government even under the new 
rulers and this contributed more than anything else to the security of 
the structure of India’s national life. Speaking of the village com* 
munities of the past in India, Sir Charles Metcalfe says: “The village 

Cf. Pliny, Straho, Mogasthcnce, ITcxodctus, Porphpry and other writers. 
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communities are little republics, having nearly everything they can 
want within themselves and almost independent of any foreign rela- 
tions. They seem to last whore nothing else lasts. Dynasty after 
dynasty tumbles down ; revolution succeeds revolution ; Hindu, 
Pathan, Mughal, Mahratta, Sikh, English and all become masters in 

turn, but the village communities remain the same This union 

of the village communities, each one forming a separate little state 
in itself has, I conceive, contributed more than any other cause to the 
preservation of the peoples of India, through all the revolutions and 
clianges which they have suffered, and is in a high degree conducive to 
their happiness and to the enjoyment of a groat portion of freedom 
and indepondonoe." 

Moreover, agriculture, the main occupation of the country, did not 
suffer in ancient times. India was able not only to supply her own 
needs, but also to export the surplus products to other lands. Nor 
was she lacking in industrial arts, as one can see from the testimony 
of ancient historians. 

Besides those, India’s Varnashrama Dharma or socio- religious 
polity which was conceived by the ancient Rishis and thinkers who 
not only ministered to the spiritual and cultural welfare of the people 
but also laid down laws for a sound and harmonious working of the 
different parts of the social organism with an ulterior spiritual motive 
in view, was a very sound system. As this was followed with devo- 
tion by the people, the solidarity of eacli Gommiine was kept up. 
Varnashrama Dharma consisted of duties (D’larma) of the Varna as 
well as duties of the Ashraraa (stage or division of a man’s life). 

According to tlio Varna Dharma, tlio Brahmana kept the torch of 
spiritual aud intellectual culture burning, not only by study but also 
by practice and teaching ; the Kshatriya protected the country from 
foreign invasion and preserved law and order within ; the Vaisya 
tended to the work of commerce, agriculture and industry, and re- 
mained the financial prop and source of prosperity ; and the Sudra 
contributed his own liiimblo but valuable quota to the general well- 
being by his service to the other Varnas or castes. The spiritual 
motive of each division or caste consisted in the attainment of libera- 
tion by illumination through the process of self-purification resulting 
from the carrying out of its respective Dharma. When the system of 
Varnashrama was working well, this motive iiermeated it and as 
grease to the machinery, contributed to its harmonious operation by 
replacing the aggressive and selfish idea of rights and privileges, in- 
dividual or collective, by the ideal of duties and responsibilities. 

The Ashrama Dharma was an ideal scheme of duties (Dharma) 
in the different Ashraraas or stages of a man’s life. In the first stage 
23 
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or Brahmaoharya, he lived the life of a celibate-sbudent in the hermit- 
age of a well-known BUhi. Here he studied the arts, literature, 
religion, philosophy — in brief everything that made a liberal educa- 
tion, including, perhaps, the natural sciences and mechanics as well — 
and received the best form of pliysical, intallacbual and moral culture 
available in any age. In the second stage or Garhastya, he married 
and lived a householder’s life, becimo a prop of the social structure, 
and discharged his duties to the commune in a spirit of service and 
self-discipline. In the stage of Vanaprastha which came next in 
orderi he retired to a Tapovana or hermitage to live a life of virtue and 
spirituality, teaching, if possible, the Brahmacharins or students as 
in the hermitages where he hiimali had received liis education. In 
the last stage, according to the ideal of the scheme of Ashrama 
Dharma, ho was expected to take Sannyasa or embrace the monastic 
life and spend the rest of his life in contemplation and meditation. 

Both the Varna Dharma (scheme of duties for the four castes) 
and the Ashrama Dharma (scheme of duties for the four stages of 
life) wore ideal schemes. They wore working fairly well in the best 
and brightest periods of Indian history, and have left behind them a 
tradition which is living oven to-day. But there wore tiines when 
both the schemes of Varna Dharma and Ashrama Dharma received 
rude shocks from witliin and from outside India. The foreign con- 
quests disturbed them whenever aliens tried to subjugate the country. 
There were also mutual jealousy and rivalries between the Kshatriyas 
and Brahinanas and between the cultured and the masses. Thus in 
the Vedic ago, when the Brahraanas advocated the porfonnanco of 
rituals and ceremonials as enjoinol in the Karma Kinda of the Vedas, 
impelled partly by the dictates of their conscience and partly by econo - 
mic necessity, the Kshatriyas arose and preached the Juan'i Kanda or 
philosophy of the Lipanishads. Besides intellectual vigour and spiri- 
tual strength, the Kshatriyas possessed military prowess and valour 
and wore therefore able to make themselves felt in society. Their 
right royal arm kept down tlie priestly class ; but pride of power 
brought in degeneration as well. The Brahmana’s conflict with the 
Kshatriyas, as given in thePauranic episode of Parasuram’s wars, dealt 
probably a heavy blow to the latter’s power. Tliis was partly emascu- 
lated also by Buddhism which preached non- violence and gentle com- 
passion to one and alh and gave practically no place to the soldier in 
its scheme of religion. For these and several other reasons, the 
Kshatriya element in India had bocorua considerably weakened long be- 
fore the advent into the country of its lirst conquerors. This decline 
of the strength and power of the military class was oue of the main 
reasons for India’s political downfall and subjugation by foreigners, 
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Just; as the Varna Dharma was forgotten, so also was the Ashrama 
Dharma, with the passing of time. Even the Brahmanas who were 
expected to bo the spiritual leaders failed to carry out the injunction 
laid down for them for ohservanco in the didereqt stages of life. 

On the whole, however, the Varnashrama Dharma or Socio- 
religious polity, in spite of the evils that crept into it and 
the gradual doolino tliat consequently sot in, greatly contribu- 
ted to the maintenance of India’s strength and solidarity, despite 
the inevitable evils of domination by an alien power. 

Above all, there was something in the Indian race and culture 
which slowly and silently contributed to the well-being and internal 
strength of India in a manner which is unparalleled in the history of 
any other nation. A social polity, however well- conceived and soundly 
planned it may be, is sure to become paralysed and finally destroyed 
under sucli adverse ciroumstancas, political and otherwise, as have 
befallen a poor and unliappy country like India. There wore sound 
social systems in other countries as well, but they all terribly crashed 
under the weight of national misfortunes. In such systems, the dis. 
tribution of work and other features had boon as good as in the Indian 
polity. They too had contributed to the welfare and prosporty of the 
countries in which they wore working for centuries. But for all that 
tliey could not stand tlio vicisitudos of time : They are now no more. 
The social polity of India, hjwovor, has nob become extinct and possi- 
bly cannot die. The secret of this lies in the fact tlmt it is based on 
religion, nay religion is its very life-blood and nurture. Wlion a 
boy was born in Flindu Society, ho found himslf within a family, a 
Varna, a state which had each its own Dliannta or duty to do for him. 
And when ho grow up he too had his own Dharma to do, which was as 
inviolable as the Dharma of the others in whoso midst ho was growing. 
It was considered far nobler to die in the performance or attempt at 
the performance of one’s own Dharma than to shirk or backslide or 
take up another’s Dharma. Sri Krishna says in the Gita, the most 
popular Scripture of the Hindus : " Better is one’s own Dharma, 

(though imperfect), than the Dharma of another well-performed. 
Better is death in one’s own Dliarma: the Dharma of another is 
fraught with four.” The Soul of India has, therefore, been religion or 
spirituality in the past. It was tliis tint gave her life the vitality and 
the vigour which nothing else could give her. She has remained 
through the ages a veritable Queen among the nations of the world, 
within her own impregnable fortress of which religion is the inner 
rampart and her socio-religious polity the outer. All the other ram- 
parts are but subsidiary to or branches of tho lattor* For, tho tradi- 
tions of her ciiltuioand civilisation, her village community her 
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agriculture and industrial arts — alltliesa have boon derived from hor 
grand scheme of Varnashrama Dharma. And whenever the outer 
rampart became weak or needed repair, fresh forces from the inner 
rampart within which dwelt the Spirit of the nation, her Soul, wore 
sent to strengthen it, Does not India then deserve the name of the 
most spiritual nation that other peoples call it ? 

Ill 

The unrivalled glory of Hinduism 

Now wo shall pass on to the second lesson that India’s past can 
teach us. It is the wonderful assimilative and expansive power of 
Hinduism. This power cosists in the captivating charm, the spell of 
fascination possessed by its religious and philosophical truths. No 
other religion in the world has such catholicity and universal appeal, 
such breadth and depth as Hinduism. It contains truths which 
satisfies all minds and all temperaments. It provides the amplest 
scope for the play of emotion, intellection or volition, — the faculties 
of feeling, thinking, and willing. Other religions represent but certain 
phases of this parent of all religions in the world. Christianity, for 
example, may appeal to the dovotionil typa of man ; hub of a pliiloso- 
phioal or scientific basis it cannot claim much. This is why such con- 
lliobs as those between Fundamentalism and E/olution commonly 
occur in the West today. Buddhism with it3 impersonal note and 
absonce of a Personal God may suit an intollectr.il typo of man ; but 
of the rituals and corarnoriials which tlio man wibh devotion wants to 
perform in his worsliip of G^d, it give? none. Islam teaches the 
method of realising Allah or God in His Saguna-Nirakara (formless but 
with attributes) aspect ; but the worship through imagos and symbols, 
pictures and devotional music it lias banished. In a similar way, 
other religions are dovolopmonts of certain pluses of the Truth. They 
all point out the means and methods of realising the Infinite, but 
not one of them possesses the universality and all-coraprohonsivonoss 
of the Vedanta. The most emotional man with his thirst for Personal 
God (Iswara) whom he wants to worship wibh fruibs and flowers, in- 
cense and camphor is welcome 1 by Hinduism as warmly as the most 
intellectual man, the scientist, tho thinker who wants toreduoo every 
thing in this universe into its ultimate emse by tho sledge-hammer 
blows of logical reasoning. Tho active man witii his heart bleading 
for the sufferings of humanity, with a love and compassion which 
males him woik day and niglit for tho good and well-being of one and 
all is given as good a place in the bosom of Hinduism as tho psyclio- 
Icgical man who wants to control his body and mind, study the forces 
operating within, and arrive at the Self, — the foundation and basis of 
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all exigfceaoG. Pcona tha lowest fotichism to the highest Absolutism 
all ph^ises au^l gralos of religious thought and development are repre- 
sontol by the Vedanta. It was this all-comprehonsivonoss and width 
that was pointed out by Bwami Vivckananda when ho said at the 
Parliament of Religions at Chicago: “ From the higli spiritual flights 
of the Vedanta philosophy of which the latest discoveries of science 
seem like echoes, to the low ideas of idolatry with its multi- 
farious mythology, the agnosticism of the Buddhists, the atheism 
of the Jains, each and all have a place in the Hindu’s religion.*’ The 
Vedanta preaches a universal religion and a universal philosophy toi 
which each creed and church is only “ a travelling, a coming up, 
of different men and women, through various conditions and circum- 
stances to the same goal.* 

It was because Hinduism possessed this synthetic outlook 
that she was able to welcome in her land the adherents of alien religi- 
ons who coveted her wealth eitlior by trade or by conquest f. 

Th6 fascinatiiKj spell of Veda^ita 

Orientalists like Max Muller and Paul Doussou have borne testi- 
mony to the powerful spell that Hinduism exorcises on the human 
mind. Siys Victor Cousin, the eminent French philo.sopher : “When 
wo read of tha poetical and philoiophioil monuments of tlia Eist, — 
a.l)ovo all those of India, which are beginning to spread in Europe, — 
wo discover there many a truth, and truths so profound and which 
mako such a contrast with the meanness of tlio results at which the 
European genius has somotirnos stoppo I, that we are constrainod to 
bond the knee before the philosophy of tlie East, and to see in the 
cradle of the human race the native land of the highest philosophy.’’ 
And Sir Monior Williams declares : “ Indeed if I may bo allowed the 
anachronism, tho Hindus ware Spinozitos more than two thousand 
years before tlie existence of Spinozi, and Darwinians many centuries 
before Darwin ; an 1 evolutionists many centuries before the doctrine 
of evolution had been accepted by tho scientists of our time, and before 
any word like ‘evolution’ oxistol in any hnguige of the world.” It 
was Schopenhauer that p.iid a glowing tribute to Hinduism when ho 
remarked : “ There is no study more benolicial and elevating to man- 
kind than tho study of the Upaiiishads. It has been the solace of my 
life and it will bo the solace of my death.” Carlyle and Emerson 
wore both deeply intiuenced by the Vedanta. It was tho captivating 
charm, tho remarkable fascination of tho Hindu religion and philoso- 
phy that mado Thoroau utter : “ One wise sonteuce is worth the State 

* Ci. Bhagavud Crita iv II. 

t For example, tho '* Phooiiiciaiiii of the Uihlical iiiuoss, Arahd, Gcooks aucl 
Xlexandtian Romans, Persiaiid, Abyssiniaus and other foreignors,” 
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of Massachusetts many times over." It is no wonder that the truths 
of Ilinduisra spread in the cultured world in the past and are still 
spreading in the cultured world of today. 

Hinduism — Its assimilative power 

Indian History is replete with examples of the assimilative power 
of Hinduism from beginning to end. Out of the clash and condiot of 
races and tribes in the Vodic times the Aryans emerged successful 
because of the superiority of their religious culture. It was their 
religion that enabled them to absorb into their fold races after races 
and tribes after tribes wlien they poured into India in later times, 
by giving them all the stamp of the central assimilative core. This 
process was repeated time and again, and shows how the Sakas, 
Kushans, Huns, Persians, Bactrians, Parthians, Greeks and Scythians 
mentioned in history, and Abhiras, Gardabhilas, Sakas, Yavanas, 
Bahlikas and other outlandish tribes of whom wo hear in the Puranas 
all yielded to the wonderful assimilative power of the Aryan Eeligion. 

Wlien the refining power of the Aryan religion made itself 
felt and now individuals became attracted to Hinduism, 
no attempt was made to proselytise them in haste with a 
view to add more adherents to the fold. It may bo asked, then, how the 
process of a^siniilntion differed from the convovsion of non-Christian 
people by tlje Christian Missionaries of today. Tlie would bo votaries 
of the Hindu faith were taught as much of the truths of the Hindu 
religion as they could assimilate and wore allowed to worship tlieir 
own gods and goddesses in their usual manner. Eor, Hinduism re- 
cognises, as no other religion does, that man progresses not from error 
to truth but from lower truth to truth which is higher. So the 
worship of their deities by the new comers was not destroyed, but 
their conceptions of worship and of their gods wore slowly subli- 
mated by the uplifting power of Hinduism. They wore thus taken, 
as far as they could travel, in the spiritual realm, and those who wore 
gifted amongst them crossed even high spiritual altitudes without 
becoming giddy. How different this was from tlie baptism and 
christening by the Christian Church I *' This Hinduisation or Aryaiiisa- 
^ion was extended not only to groups of individuals but also to largo 
tribes, clans and races. 

The individual was not the unit, but the community, + in the 
Varnashrama system, duringand after this Aryanisation. The great 
benefit of this feature was the elevation and edification of 

• Cf. Lily Strickland Andcrion’s article entitled “ Jn Praibc of Ilcathouibin’ 
in the Open Court, 1926. 

t Cf, Alfred Lyall's Aeiatic Studies. 
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the whole community by the efforts of individuals, who, how- 
ever advanced and ahead of their group they might bo, lived in 
their community without leaving it to join another to which they had 
a claim for admission by virtue of their cultural superiority and moral 
and spiriturl worth. The ‘ low-caste * Saints of India like Nanda and 
some of the Alwars of the South and like the Gliarnar S.uinfcs of the 
north all remained within their own communities, raising the level of 
their moral and religious culture. 

With such assimilation, the fold of Hinduism was expanded, and 
the religion democratised hy the treasures of spiritual thouglit being 
thrown broadcast for one and all. This happened even during the 
Vedic times whenever a community became rigorously exclusive. Thus 
when the Brahmanas became narrow and retained all spiritual privil- 
ages for themselves the Kshatriya leaders and philosophers aroao and 
democratised the religion. At the time of Sri Krishna, —a period 
during which tlicre were so many creeds and patlis in religion and philo- 
sophy crying for a harmony and synthesis which was effoebod by him in 
the immortal Gita— both spiritual and social equality was preached. 
He declared to Arjuna: “Even if the very wicked worship Mo 
with dovotion to none else, he should be regarded as good, for he has 
rightly resolved. Soon does ho become rigliteous, and attain to 
eternal Peace, 0 son of Kunti ; boldly canst th.ou proolaim that 
devotee is never destroyed. For, taking x’efiigo in me, they also, 0 son 
of Pritha, who might bo of inferior birth,- — women Vaishyas, as well 
as Sudras, — oven they attain to tho Supremo Goal.” 

Tho Braliraanas had the great glory of hoing the custodians of the 
spiritual and intellectual treasures of Hinduism. They preserved 
these treasures not merely by their study bub also by the practice and 
pleaching of tho truths enshrined in the scriptures, and by living ex- 
emplary and ideal lives. In their jealousy to guard the purity of tho 
culture, they, however, became exclusive. This has boon tho good as 
well as tho evil they have done to India. To some extent it was 
necessary. What is the use of teaching truths which cannot be appreciat- 
ed and much loss translated into practice by one and all ? Thus arose 
the Adhikaravada in Hinduism, according to which none can be 
taught, and can claim to receive, a spiritual truth which he cannot 
understand or assimilate. It is the theory of fiimess for instructions. 
But later it dogoiioratod into a plea for social and religious prerogatives 
exercised by the members of the Brahmana class who became selfish, 
narrow-minded and bigoted. To tho great glory of Adhikaravada 
must it bo said that it kept the central core of Hinduism pure, uiitaint- 
de, vital and fresh, but to its utter shame must it be added that. 
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nothing else is more responsible for the do\flnfall and misery of the 
masses who form tho strength of India as they do in other countries. 
[To he concluded) 


THE MESSAGE OF SRI RAMAKRISHNA 

IJi/ P. (7. Bliattacharya^ B,A, 

Before dealing with the life of Sri Ramakrishna it is necessary to 
consider briefly the conditions prevailing in India at the time of his 
advent. Coming in contact with the Occidental civilisation and the 
missionary activities of tho Christian religion, India that had fallen 
for below from her high idealism during tho preceding centuries was 
no doubt galvanised with new ideas, but unluckily she recoded to a 
great extent from her ancient moorings too. So we And a great leaning 
towards the Christian religion and foreign culture, disregarding their 
own, on the part of tho Indians during this period. Internecine quarrels 
wore also going on between differont sects. It was at this time that 
the great Raja Ram Mohan Roy and his able successors Maharshi 
Dovandra Nath Tagore, Brahinananda Koshah Cliandra Son and others 
tried successfully to stem tho tide of the Christian religion and 
foreign culture with their Brahmo idealism. In this connection 
we should not forgot, however, tho services rendered by tho Theosophy 
and the Arya Samaj to the Sanatan Dharina.But at tho same time it 
must bo said that all those movements wore more or less sectarian in 
outlook, and could not bring back tho Sanatan Dharma to its pristine 
glory. Hence was the necessity of the advent of Sri Ramakrishna, 
who, by living the the life as he did, showed to tho world a grand 
synthesis, which welded into a homogeneous whole the heterogeneous 
ideas and ideals of his time and thereby jiisti tie I tho ancient claim of 
the Santan Dharma or the Eternal Religion by comprehending all the 
great living religions of tho world in its broad bosom. 

Tho many-sidedness of Sri Ramakrishna’s personality has 
been very vividly described in the following words by Mr. Pratap 
Chandra Najumdar, the well-known Brahmo loader, and a contempo- 
rary and eyewitness of Sri Ramakrishna’s life : 

“ My mind is still floating in the luminous atmosphere which that 
wonderful man diffuses around him whenever and wherever he goes. 
My mind is not yet disenchanted of tho mysterious and indefinable 
pathos which ho pours into it whenever ho meets mo. What is 
there in common between him and me ? I, a Europeanised, civilised, 
self centrod, semi- sceptical, so-called educated reasonor, and ho, a 
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poor, illiiiorafio, unpolished, half idolatrous, friendless Hindu devotee ? 
Why should I sit long hours to attend to hina ; I who have listened 
to Disraeli and Pawcelti Stanley and Max-Mullor, and a whole host 
of European scholars and divines? I who am an ardent disciple and 
follower of Christ, a friend and admirer of liberal minded Christian 
missionaries and preachers, a devoted adherent and worker of the 
rationalistic Brahmo Sarnaj— why should I be spoil-bound to 
hear him ? And it is not I only, but dozens like me who do the 
same. He has been interviowod and examined by many, crowds 
pour in to visit and talk with hi n. Soma of our clover intellectual 
fools have found nothing in him, some of the contemptuous Christian 
Missionaries would call him an impostor or a self-deluded enthusiast. 

I have weighed their objections well, and what I write now I write 
deliberately.’' Continuing he further says: — “He has nothing extra- 
ordinary about him. Ilis religion is his only recommendation. And 
what is his religion ? It is orthodox Hinduism but Hinduism of a 
strange typo. Ramakrishna Paramahamsa (for that is the name of this 
saint) is the worshipper of no particular Hindu God. He is 
not a Shaiva, he is not a Sakta, he is not a Vaishnava, 
ho is not a Vedantist ; yet he is all these. He worships 
Shiva, ho worships Kali, he worships Rama, he worships 
Krishna, and is a conlinnod advocate of Vedanta doctrines. He 
accepts all tlio doctrines, all the embodiments, usages and devotional 
practices of every religious cult. Each in turn is infallible to him* 
Ho is an idolater, yet is a faithful and most devoted meditator of the 
perfections of the one Porinloss, Infinite Deity — whom ho calls 

Akhanda Sachhidananda (Indivisible Existence — Knowledge — Bliss). 
Por long days ho subjected liiinsolf to various disciplines to realize the 
Mohammedan idea of an all-powerful Allah — His rovorenco for Christ 
is deep and genuine. lie bows his head at the name of Jesus Christ, 
honours tho doctrines of his Sonship, and wo believe he once or twice 
attended Christian places of worship. Those ideas at all events show 
tho catholic religious culture of this groat Hindu Saint." These 
words of Mr. Majumdar eloquently describe the spirit of harmony 
and synthesis that the life and teachings of Sri Ramakrishna breathe. 
In fact in his short life was compressed nearly the whole spiiutual 
history and experience of mankind. Beginning his life as an ignorant 
worship of images he passed through tho various stages of mental 
worship and meditation until he reached that pinnacle of spiritual 
experience where tho individual casting away all the shackles of name 
and form finds his identity with the universal soul. With single-minded 
devotion did he follow tho different spiritual practices mentioned by 
the various sects of Hinduism for the Irealisation of their respective 
24 
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ideals. Thas he actually practised the various Sadhanas of the Sakta 
cult and the various Yaishnava sects as well as of the high metaphysi- 
cal religion of Advaita and came to the realisation of their ideals in 
an incredibly short time. He also underwent the disciplines of 
Islamic religion, and worshipped Josus Christ and had the vision of 
him. In this way by actually following and not by any intellectual 
or the so-called eclectic method did he come to the conolusion that the 
ultimate goal of all religions is the same however different may be the 
means and methods prescribed by them to their votaries. 

Again he reconciled in his simple but convincing way the appa- 
rently antogonistic theories of Dualism, qualified Monism and 
monism and pointed out that all of them were true in their own 
spheres. According to him a man who is in the lower stage of the 
spiritual Sadhana cannot rise above dualism. When ho has advanced 
to a great extent, he comes to the stage of qualified Monism. But 
proceeding further when ho comes face to face with the Ultimate 
Truth, ho is convinced of monism. Thus when he realizes that Ulti- 
mate Truth he can boldly declare, “I am He," "I am one with the 
Existence — Knowledge— Bliss, and my very nature is ever free.” It is 
therefore clear that the same Truth is viewed through throe diderent 
angles of vision in three different stages. These three theories can be 
fittingly compared to the rungs of a ladder. As each rung of the ladder 
is indispensiblo for reaching the roof of a house, so each of those 
throe theories is also absolutely necessary for realizing the Ultimate 
Truth, which is beyond name and form, specially in view of the fact 
that this world consists of persons having different natures and placed 
in different stages of the spiritual development. So thoro should be 
no internecine quarrels among the adherents of those theories. In 
this connection it should be mentioned, as pointed out by the groat 
Swami Yivekananda, that Sri Sankaracharya, Sri Bamanujaoharya and 
Sri Madhavacharyyai the three greatest exponents of these throe 
theories, did not hesitate to torture the texts of the sastras in order to 
propound their respective views. But Sri Kamakrishna demonstrated 
that there was no necessity of torturing thesastric texts because those 
three theories have been inculcated in the sastras to reach the Ulti- 
mate Truth through the throe different stages, as indicated above. 

Inspito of the bold assertion by the vodic seers that there is only 
One Existence the Hindus gradually failed to grasp 

that grand Truth without the help of some symbols. Thus they 
took to image-worship— for which they were being despised and 
reproached. So Sri Ramakrishna had to begin his Sadhana through 
this very image- worship, and he was able to show to the world 
by his realization that imago-worship was no impediment in the 
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way of realising the Ultimate Truth, if properly performed. His 
worthy disciple, the Swami Vivokananda also justified image- 
worship as being suitable and helpful to a great majority of mankind. 
He further pointed out that it was prevalent in different religious in 
gome form or other, such as the Gross or the Caaba, the Church or the 
Mosque, the Book or the Imago, the Chest and the Dove. Here it is 
worth quoting the views of that great orientalist Max-Muller who 
had a high regard for Sri Ramakrishna. Says he : “ It is true that 
the Hindus worship idols. But in the Bhagavat Geeta the Supremo 

Spirit is introduced as saying with sublimest and almost super- 

divine unselfishness " Even those who worship idols, worship me". Is 
not this the same thought St. Paul expressed so powerfully at Athens: 

“ whom, therefore, ye ignorantly worship, Him declare I unto you ”, 
and is not this the spirit in which missionaries might and ought to 
approach every religion". There is another significant fact in connec- 
tion with the life of Sri Ramakrishna. The modern people, being 
puffed up with their scientific knowledge, became very arrogant 
and began to despise spiritual life. Again mere book learning was 
considered to bo quite sufficient in this modern ago. So Sri 
Ramakrishna had to dispense with book learning altogether, and 
though illiterate he was able to show to the world that self-realiza- 
tion required only earnest efforts and spiritual disciplines and not 
hook learning, which could sharpen the intellect only. He thus illus- 
trated in his life the truth of the groat message of the ancient seers 
who declared rr fT '■m ^ ^ 

Not by work, not by progeny, wealth or learning but by renunciation 
alone Immortality is attained. 

Another characteristic feature of the life of Sri Ramakrishna was 
that he entertained no prejudices of caste in estimating the spiritual 
worth or competence of a person. In modern times the members of 
the higher castes have come to regard religion and spiritual life as their 
solo monopoly and have tried their best to keep away the sacred books 
from what they consider the profane hearing of the Sudra. That this 
was not the case in the days when Saiiatana Dharma was in its pris- 
tine glory and strength is amply proved by the fact that there are 
many instances of low class people of high spiritual worth being 
canonised as saints and sagos and high caste men according to them 
duo respect and reverence. Sri Ramakrishna has in his life emphatically 
reasserted this ancient truth the broach of which has boon a standing 
libel against Sanatana Dharma, and perhaps the cause of India's 
downfall and degradation. The only point that had in his eyes any 
Bignifioance in judging a person's spiritual competence was the 
aspirant^s spirit of renunciation and thirst after realisation. Thus wq 
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find in the ranks of his disciples a large number of persons of non- 
Brahmin castes, and many of them who were fil; for it wore initiated by 
him into the holy life of Sannyas — tho oulminating stage in the life of 
a follower of tho religion of tho Vedas. In this way Sri Ramakriahna, 
tho greatest spiritual being of modern times, has given the death-blow 
to all ideas of proforonoe and monopoly by birth in matters relating to 
tho spirit. 

Tho life of Sri Raraakrishna oloquontly illustratos his oft-quotod 
expression, "Shakti and Shaktiman are not different ”, Even the 
fallen women were not debarred from being blest with his divine 
touch. For, to him they were also tho manifestations of tho divine 
energy in another form. The scriptures declare : 

SFRig | (Tho Vedas and the women of this 
world, 0 Mother, are hut thy manifested forms). Again the Manu- 
samhita says I 7%7R? 7 ^7% 
ll (Tho gods are ploasol wlioro women are worship- 
pod and venerated and all tho activities of tho land whore they 
are not duly lionoiircd fail to produce tlioir desired result.) It 
is the contemptuous neglect and irrovoronco in tlio treatment 
meted out to our women folk in flagrant violation of these 
scriptural injunctions tliat have boon mainly responsible for tho 
deplorable condition of India today. Go it was tho mission of 
Sri Ramakrishna to clomonstrato the ideal sort of relationship 
that existed between tho soxos in the days of India’s greatness 
when she could boast of iicr “ Gliosa, Lopamudra and Viswa- 
vara who composed Vodic hymns and became Risliis”, and also of her 
Gargi, Maitroyi, Gita, Savitri, Damayauti, Draupadi, Ubhayabharati, 
Kliaqa and Lilavati of reverod memory. Sri Ramakrishna realised 
godhead as the Divine Mother, and to liis eyes transformed by this 
vision divine woman lost all sensual significance and all members of 
the opposite sex, including the so called fallen women, appeared as the 
special manifestations of the Divine Mother and the living symbols of 
her glory. This realisation of tho motherhood of woman reached tho 
culminating point in his life when ho was ab!o, at tho end of his period 
of spiritual practices, to offer worship at the feet of his own wife 
Brimati Sarada Devi with wliom ho had no earthly connection but was 
united with the cord of Divine Love, and whom ho considered to bo 
another manifested form of tho Divine Energy. Sriraati Sarada Devi 
also demonstrated what an Indian woman was capable of doing, if 
properly guided and instructed. India had always tho special distinc- 
tion of domonstrating tho ^lothorhood of God along with tho Father- 
hood thereof ; and the climax was roachod when Sri Ramakrishna felt 
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no scruples to offer worship at the feet of his wife. For, to him all 
the women of the world wore only, as already stated, the manifested 
forms of the Divine Energy. So he could not think of Srimati Sarada 
Devi otherwise, even though she was his wife. 

The pure gold as Sri IVimakrishna was ho was pained to see that 
human beings in spite of their rational faculty should be so base as 
to hanker after carnal desires only like beasts completely forgetting 
the nobler aspirations of life. Man should have a higher idea of life 
and should rise above what his instinct dictates him to do. Then only 
would he bo led to the path of self realization, which is only open to 
Mankind, because every soul is to pass through the human birth for 
the realization of the Ultimate Truth* Sri Rainakrishna had to sot, 
therefore, such a noble example before the world for the guidance 
of mankind, specially in view of the adage that “ example is better 
than precept His earthly life untainted by the pursuit of money 
and lust, the bickerings for name and fame, or the narrow jealousies of 
sect and caste, and rendered luminous beyond compare by the super- 
sensuous sublimity of Divine realisation is the greatest legacy that be 
has left to the succeeding generations, and it is certain that the 
future well-being of luimanity rests in a largo measure on how far it 
resi^onds to the call of this groat sago of Tklodcrn India. 


IN QUEST OF TRUTH 

By Kshitish Gliandra Boy GhomJlninj, M-A. 

The Katha Upanishad begins with a beautiful story. Wo shall 
repeat it here in the belief that it may stand infinite ropititions. 
Once upon a time there was one Bajasravas who resolved to give his 
all in a certain sacrifice. He began to give away oven bis old cows 
who had ceased to boar calves or give any milk. Now Bajasravas had 
a son who, though young, possessed real wisdom. The act of his 
father wounded his feelings ; he thought the useless kino had better 
not bo given. Nachiketa argued that if the father was giving away 
the old cows because he had resolved to give his “ all”, ho should 
give away his son (i.e., Nachiketa) as '.well. So he asked his father 
as to whom he was intended to bo given away. Bajasravas was very 
much annoyed when his son had repeated the question thrice, and he 
exclaimed, “ F ill give thee to Yama ** (Pluto: Death King). Naohi- 
keta felt ho did not deserve it and tho father also repented for what 
had escaped from his mouth. But Nachiketa consoled his father 
saying that life was transient, and that it would be highly improper 
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not to keep one's word. And so he started for the abode of Death to 
redeem his father’s pledge. Now it so happened that Yama was not 
at home when Nachiketa reached iihere, and ho had to wait there for 
three days before Yama returned. Yama according to Hindu mytho- 
logy is also the King of Virtue ; he is the most impartial of gods and 
has the keenest sense of right and wrong inasmuch as he has to weigh 
each living thing in the balance as soon as it dies, and give it its deserts. 
Yama was filled with remorse when he found that a young Brahmin 
lad had been waiting in his house without food or sleep for full three 
days. As a compensatiooi he promised Nachiketa three boons. * As one 
of the gifts Nachiketa wanted to know what happens to man after 
death. Yama tried to evade it by all means but could not — ho had 
to tell Nachiketa the mystery. There is a rare beauty in this story 
where a young boy stands face to face with Death himself in quest 
of Truth and compels him to tell what is beyond. In real courage and 
the capacity to rise above temptations, even a Sir Galahad could 
hardly measure his strength with Nachiketa. Wo give below a some- 
what free rendering of the conversation tliat took place between Yama 
and Nachiketa: 

Y, — " Salutation to thee, 0 Brahmin, 

May good to mo thy blessings bring; 

Full three nights, 0 venerable guest, 

Hast thou in my house been fasting ; 

Choose one gift for each night’s suffering.” 

W.— " Lot this be the first boon, 0 Yama kind, 

That my father bo freed from all cares of me, 

Let mercy drive anger from his mind : 

This I humbly pray to thee. 

And when delivered from this dreadful fold 
I return homo free and 'live, 

May he know and love me as of old, 

And all my offences forgive.” 

r, — '* I give thou what thou askoth : 

Thy father to thee will be kinder than before ; 

He’ill welcome thee from the jaws of death ; 

By my decree he’ill love thee more and more.” 

N , — " Fear is unknown in the heavenly world. 

Its magic gates Old Age cannot enter ; 

There thou too dost not make any raid, 

And people feel neither thirst nor hunger. 

Thou alone knowest, 0 Yama, 
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The soorets of that; saorifioial fire 
Which people to heaven can take, 

And make them taste its divine nectar. 

Tell me of its wondrous mystery, 

'Tia my humble and earnest prayer ; 

I seek as your second giftie 
The knowledge of the Yajnio Fire.’* 

Y , — " I know, 0 Nachiketa, full well, 

The mysteries of the Primal Fire ; 

I’ill tell you the secret in full detail. 

With proper attention thou shouldst hear. 

Knowest thou this Fire to bo 
The means of attaining higher spheres* 

Knowest it to be the Creation’s support, 

'Tis enshrined in the hearts of seers.’* 

To young Nachiketa then Yama told 
The mysteries of the first-born Fire, 

The manner *tia to be installed, 

The number of bricks it would require. 

Yama’s lessons Nachiketa repeated. 

Word for word, letter for letter, 

And Yama was so extremely glad 
Ho gave Nachiketa one more favour. 

y — “ Tj-ue fitness hast thou shown 
For a disciple’s earnest labours ; 

Lot by thy name this Fire be known, 

And take this garland of wondrous powers. 

He who worships this Fire, 

With proper ceremony and devotion, 

Will attain God conquering Desire, 

And be lost in Peace and Meditation. 

Ho will tear the bonds of flesh 
Even before tliis body is dead ; 

Ho* ill conquer vice and passions* clash 
Before this mortal slough is shed. 

I have told thee of the Yajnic Fire, 

They 'ill call it Nachiketagni ; 

I’ve granted thy second prayer. 

Thy last prayer now tellest mo.’ 

N.— “ There’s an eternal doubt in the minds of men 
About what happens after death ; 

Some say newer lives the soul doth spani 
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Others say in the Void it melteth. 

What happens when a man dies ? 

Is there really a next world ? 

Does the soul live newer liveSi 
Or is it in the Void engulfed ?** 

F. — “ The gods put me the self same question, 

*Tis not an easy thing to learn, 

Press not the quorry, 0 son of man. 

Please choose a different one.’* 

N . — " If the gods oven were curious, 

And if this truth bo hard to master. 

To know it I’m oven more anxious, 

I must not change my prayer. 

There’s nothing more worth knowing. 

There’s not a teacher fitter tlian you, 

If I turn away without learning, 

Lifelong this folly I’ill have to rue.” 

F. — “ Ask for horses, cattle and animals, 0 Nachikot, 
For elephants, gold and vast empires, 

Sous and grandsons of groat valour beget. 

And yourself live for a million years. 

You ask at your will for things 
Never enjoyed by mortal man. 

Pleasures beyond the dreams of kings, 

Beyond the poetic fancy’s ken. 

Take tlieso women with chariots and lyres 
With untold rubies, jewels and wealth. 

Be served by these celestial girls. 

But try not lift the veil of death.” 

N . — “ Thank thoo, 0 Yama, for the words kind, 
Thank thee for thy promise and deed ; 

If I were by these temptations beguiled, 

I’d be a blockhead and a stupid. 

Thy luxuries will fade to-morrow, 

Robbing my senses of all their powers ; 

Bettor keep for thyself, 0 Yama, 

Thy music, dance, and girls. 

Man can never with riches be content. 

Riches I’ill got by thy blessing, 

I’ill live and die at thy behest, 

So long as thou art Death King; 

By these empty lures I won’t be enticed. 
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I would stick to my own request, 

If thou woulds’t give mo the boon promised, 

The knowledge I want to mo thou givest. 

I am a son of mortal man, 

Subject to death, disease, and palsy ; 

A million summers to mo are a burden, 

As thou well canst see. 

Having come to the gods immortal 
Whom Old Age and Death do obey, 

Seeing life's nobler and higher ideal 
With mere tinsels shall I play ? 

Tell rno what’s beyond death, 

The thing I want to know ; 

What remains when the body decayoth ? 

Is the soul born anew ? 

Now, 0 King, thou clearly soest 
What’s Naohiketa’s final prayer ; 

Whether or nob thou likest. 

He won’t change it for another/’ 

Y . — “ There are things Good and things Pleasant 
That drag men in diverse ways ; 

Woo unto the man who seeks joys transient ; 
Quest of the Good in the long run pays. 

Bravo unto thee, 0 Nachiketa, 

For seeing Darkness from Light ; 

Thee lures could not misguide, 

And Desires swerve from Bight 
Wisdom and Ignorance are as onoraios for sooth. 
They lead men to opposite goals ; 

I know Nachiketa as the follower of Truth 
Whom no fear balHos nor temptation cajoles. 

One who is in ignorance steeped, 

But with arrogance purblind. 

Is over misled and worried 
Like a blind man loading a blind. 

Divine truths can't bo learned 
By the thougtless and the vain ; 

Thinking there’s no next world 
They come to my sway again and again. 

There bo many who haven’t heard of it, 

Thero bo others who have Iioard, 

25 
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Who have listened with attention fixt, 

But hearing have not grasped. 

Strange is the teacher of this knowledge, 

Strange the disciple who learns, 

Blessed be his soul always, 

Blesaod the wisdom ho earns.’' 

Thus the ‘ strange " teacher narrates to the “ blessed ” disciple 
the truth of what happens after death. If any reader feels curious, ho 
is advised to look into the Upanishad itself. 


NOTES AND COMMENTS 

THE USE OF MACHINERY & INDIA’S SPIRITUAL IDEAL 

A solution to the problem of poverty in India is at present attract- 
ing the anxious concern of all thinkers and national workers in our 
country. India is often called an agricultural country and its 
population described as rural, and the improvement of the agricultural 
methods practised in the country in the light of modern scientific 
developments is pointed out as the rouiody for her present economic 
prostration. Undoubtedly if effectively carried out this will go a 
groat way in improving our condition. But agriculture produces raw 
materials, and many of tlioin have to bo manufactured into finished 
articles before they are fit for consumption. If a couutry does not 
undertake this manufacturing process, at least in the case of artiolos 
necessary for home consumption, it incurs a serious loss and in t\\Q 
end finds itself drained of its wealth as India finds herself to-day. 
Hence comes the need for knowledge of tccliiiical processes and industrial 
methods and organisation. In the modern world the general drift is 
towards the adoption of largo scale organisation involving the use of 
elaborate machineries, and India too cannot resist this influonco on the 
whole without serious consequoncos on her economic life. There is, 
however, a strong opinion at present in our country against the use 
of machinery and favouring tho small scale form of industrial organi- 
sation. Tlio argument is put forth by persons sharing tliis view that 
large scale industrialism has produced in western society many ugly 
features from which India should take a lesson, and that a large 
country like India with long-standing rural traditions cannot afford 
to urbanise her teeming population as in tho case of tho small industrial 
countries of Earo])o. Let us take into consideration at the outset the 
bare economic aspect of tho question. The sole criterion which decides 
tho capacity of a commodity to stand competition in tlie market is its 
cheapness and this depends upon tho S])Ood and oconomios effected in 
its manufacture. That tho adoption of niachinory and tho principle of 
division of labour are more effective in this matter is an undeniable 
fact, and the dispute in our country between tho laigM and small scale 
forms of industrial organisation has to be judged in the first place 
according to this standard. Moreover, tlioro are industries like the 
manufacture of machine'^ and other iron and steel materials which 
require huge capital and olahorato technical and inelianical devices 
for their successful undertaking. And a largo country like India with 
its vast agricultural and engineering requirements, with its extensive 
railway lines and huge army cannot afford to forego tho use of 
machinery and allow a large part of its wealth to drain away into 
foreign countries for the purchase of machines, fire arms, railway 
requisites, automobiles, etc. 
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Wo do not moan to say by this that cottage industries have to 
disappear entirely from our country, hut that their sphere of activity 
is somewhat different. Whorov^or products aro to be uniform in nature 
and wherever technical procossos aro by nature complicated and 
expensive the use of machinery is unavoidable. Bub whore artistio 
variation is the rule a.nd individual taste the main consideration, 
cottage industries and handiwork have a fair scope. For example in 
India wliere many people select their dothies and saries according to 
individual tastes, hand-weaving in which artistic variations may bo 
easily effected can fairly co- exist with the mill industry producing 
fabrics of a uniform typo. In the c^iso of many articles of luxury this is 
the case. Even the much spoken of Oharka, if its productive capacity is 
in some way increased by improvement in its mechanism and if khaddar 
remains a fashion in India and maintains its popularity, can justify 
its existence here only as a subsidiary source of income to Indian 
peasantry. But to pit it against machinery, or to expect that it will 
be able to suiiplant the same is an idlo hope lacking in wisdom and 
insight into the economic forces working in the modern world. 

The next qiiostion for consideration is whether the machanising 
of industries stands in any way against the spiritual ideals of India. 
The most outi=anding features of modern industrialism that are con- 
demned as immoral and iirispiritual are the tendoncios of industrial 
countries for exploiting weaker nations in attempting to find a market 
for finished products, and tlm greed generally shown by capitalists in 
increasing thoir prolits at the expense of the legitimate interests of 
ilioir cniployoes. 'i’lio former (luestion need nob arise in India if wo 
do not accept the western ideal tliat civilisation means the raising of 
the standard of life to its maximum limits. In the West nations 
have accepted this ideal, and they are trying to increase their pro^ 
ductivo capacities to tlio utmest, not with a view to cater to thoir 
very limited internal needs alone bub to soil their manufactures to 
otlior countries by moans fair or foul and thus to increase thoir 
national income and thereby thoir slaudaril of life. Naturally, in 
such countries the question of finding a market becomes more impor- 
tant than of production, and px)litical and military power therefore 
comes to tlie rescue of the imlusbrialisb by enslaving weaker nations 
politically and blighting thoir industrial possibilities, so that their 
own manufactures could be dumped on these subjected nations. This 
is exploitation and wo in India need not adopt such methods if we 
remain true to our owui spiritual ideals and make people understand 
that while it is Icgitiniato that men should have means to keep them- 
solvos healthy in body and in mind, it is against the eastern conco])tion 
of civilisation to increase the physical needs inordinately. 

In the next place India liorself is a vast country with teeming 
population and varied needs, and therefore the market for our manufac- 
tured commodities is at hand. Wo need not go out and exploit other 
nations as tho westerners do in order to have a luxurious living at 
homo. If after satisfying her internal needs India can sell her surplus 
manufactures to foreign nations without the aid of military and 
political manipulations, at a rate cheaper than what other countries 
can afford, it will not be exploitation hut only legitimate commerce 
and there is nothing inherently unspiritual in it. Her industrialisa- 
tion too need not ho so thorough as in some of the w’ostorn countries ; 
for her agricultural possibilities aro great and with improved methods 
perhaps two-thirds of her present population can have a docent living on 
land alone. It is tho surplus population which cannot subsist on land 
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thafc has to be diverted into healthy and profitable industries primarily 
for satisfying internal needs, which at present is done by the purchase 
of foreign goods in exchange for Indian raw products. In this case 
urbanisation too need only be partial and India need not entirely 
break away from her ancient rural traditions. 

The second charge of capitalism exploiting labour and the evil of 
slums, low wages, etc., connected with it are problems that have not 
yet been completely solved in the industrial world. But it has to be 
admitted that labour conditions obtaining in European countries at 
present have far improved from what they wore at the beginning 
of industrial revolution, and tlio State which formerly maintained a 
neutral attitude in this matter is now- a- days taking a more active 
interest in setting right the wrongs done by capitalists to‘ their 
employees. With the greater political influence that Labour is coming 
to wield in modern times wo may expect a speedy solution of those 
problems. India lias the advantage of the experience of European 
nations in this matter and she may utilise it to good purpose by 
avoiding their mistakes. ]ly an ollectivo intervention of the State 
much of this can be avoided. Instead of avoiding the evil which is 
quite possible, the evil itself cannot bo ])ointed out as an argument 
against the use of machinery. Such an argument has not been 
advanced even by organisations rcprosoriting labourers who form 
the aggrieved paity in this matter. 

Hence wo conclude that under the existing economic conditions 
in the world, Charha or any other form of cottage industry cannot 
by itself furnish the final solution to India’s economic iirohloms, 
that an extensive use of machinery is necessary for tlio economic 
uplift of our country, and that there is nothing in its use that stands 
inherently against the spiritual ideals of India. 

THE NON-D\YIJAS’ CLAIM TO THE VEDAS 

To 

The Editor, Vedanta Kesari, 

Dear Sir. 

Will you kindly answer the following questions tlirough the 
columns of your esteemed journal and oblige “ 

(1) Is there any authoritative passage in the Vedas which 
declares that the Vedas can bo studied by non dwijas ? {2) In the 
absence of such authority and in the face of proliibition by Smrithis, 
is it not unorthodox to teach the Vedas and impart /jranava to non- 
dwijas? How is it that you do not counteract such a heterodox 
propaganda? ^ — Orthodox 

In reply to these questions we shall only quoto Swami Viveka- 
nanda (Complete Works, Part III. pp 450 and 457) : 

Who are these Rishis ? Vatsyayana says, — ‘ He who has 
attained through proper moans the direct realization of dharma, ho 
alone can be a Rishi, even if ho is a mlocchha by birth. Thus it is that 
in ancient times, Vasishta born of an illegitimato union, Vyasa the 
son of a fisher- woman, Narada the son of a maid-servant with uncer- 
tain parentage and many others of like nature, attained to Rishihood. 
Truly speaking it comes to this then that no distinction should bo 

made with one who has realized the Truth This Veda is our 

only authority and every one has the right to it. 
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( This blissful Vedic knowledge is feo be brought to all, the 
Brahmanas, the Kshatriyas, the Sudras, the Vaisyas, the maid servants 
and the untouchables.) Thus says the Sukla Yajur Veda (Ch. 2G— 
verse 2). Can you show any authority from this Veda of ours that 
every one has not the right to it? The puranas no doubt say that a 
certain caste has tlio right to such and such a roconsion of the Vedas, 
or a certain caste lias no right to study thorn, or tliat this portion of 
the Vedas is for the Satya Yugaand tliat portion is for the Kali Ytiga. 
But mark you, the Veda does not say so, it is only your Puranas that 
say so. J^ut can the servant dictate to tlio master ? The Sniritia, 
Puranas, Tantras — all those are acceptable only so far as they agree 
with the Vedas ; and wherever they are contradictory they are to ho 
rejected as unreliable. But now-a-days wo have put the ihiranas on 
even a higher pedestal than the Vedas T' In another place the Rwami 
says, “ Impress upon their minds that they have the same right to 
religion as tho Brahmins. Initiate all even down to tlio Ohandalas in 
these fie'^y rnantrams,*' Wo vote with our friend for orthodoxy, but 
with this dilloronco that wo are for Vodio orthodoxy, while our 
friend is contented with Smartha orthodoxy. 

But this question of rights apart, tho esteemed correspondent 
seems to be labouring under the wrong impression that tlio Vedas and 
other Sastras are a sealed book to tlie nou'dwijas even in those days. 
Thanks to tho large-hearted among tho Brahmins and the printing 
press, tho Hindu scriptures are already in the hands of all. There are 
already many good Vedic scholars oven among the so-called untouch- 
ables, and tliero are schools conducted by them where tho Vedas and 
other scriptures form tlio chief subjects of study. Hence from a 
practical iioinb also it is no longer possible for the dwijas to keep away 
the scriptures from wliat they consider tho profane eyes of the Sudras. 
If without understanding this altered situation the dwijas try to 
maintain that scriptural study is their exclusive privilege, they will 
not only cut a very ridiculous figure in tho eyes of the world, but 
also bo resiionsiblo for tho greater fault of alienating from the fold of 
Hindu religion a largo section of solf rospocting non-dwijas who will 
no longer like to remain as lioliovors in such an exclusive religion 
while more democratic faitlis like Buddhism, Christianity and Islam 
are unfolding before them the visions of freedom, welcoming them into 
tho saci'od fold of spiritual hrobhorhood, and promising them an 
equal status with tho other members of their rosiioctivo community. 

Our friend also forgets that it is not for liim nor for us to determine 
tho caste of any community. Those days when the Brahmin had tho 
exclusive right of deciding the Varna of other communities and 
when they bowed down to their decision aro gone, gone for ever. 
Whether right or wrong they aro not in a mood to be ordered about. 
They have taken it into their own hands to decide it for themselves as 
to which Varna they will belong, wliothor you and I give the sanc- 
tion to it or not. For the present they may care only for the sub- 
stance. But none can say how long this stage will last. But if a 
time comes when they think that there is something in a name also 
we do not see our way how you and I can object to their taking to it. 
They would not mind any quotation from tho Sastras which smacks 
of any privilege. They will take them to be spurious and interpolated 
by selfish and privileged classes and not uttered by the large-hearted and 
noble-minded Biahis. Our friend does not see that this is Kali Yuga 
and the Sudras and tho mleccbhas are bound to have their own way 
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and any talk of privilogo in this ago will only bo mot with ridioulo at 
tlio hands of the Sudras as well as Iho cultured section of humanity* 

EDITOB, V. K. 

KEVIEWS AND NOTICES 

Ramanujans Idea of the Finite Self : by P. N. Srinivasa- 
chari, M. A , Professor of Philosophy, Pachaiy appals College, 
Madras : Published by Longman’s Green & Co. Price Rs. 3. 
Pp. 113. 

The position occupied by Sankara’s Adwaita philosophy in the 
minds of the students of Vedanta in India as well as outside is so 
great that the Vedanta has very often been identified with Adwaita 
alone, and the other systems are hardly understood and appreciated 
and their claims passed unrecognised. This might probably bo due to 
the lack of able and enthusiastic exponents of other systems. The 
present volume undoubtedly has removed a great need and will, we 
hope, save Vishishbadwaita Philosophy from tlio misrepresenta- 
tions of other schools of tliought as well as of those champions who 
have misunderstood it. We have the assurance of Prof. S. Kuppu 
swami Hastri in his foreword to the book that ' it renders the funda- 
mental tenets of the Vishishbadwaita School perfectly intelligible to all 
average students of philosophy in a way in which there would no 
longer be room for any misapprehension about those tenets.” All 
students of philosophy will certainly be grateful for this signal service. 

The full significance of tlio relation botwooii Jiva and Iswara as 
conceived by Ramanuja is elucidated at length in tlio present volume. 
Eamanuja insists on the equal validity of all the Upanishadic texts — 
Bheda, Abheda and Gliataha Srutis and postulates tlie reality of ex- 
perience in all its levels. Brahman is the ground of experience as well 
as its goal. God is an organic unity. Both the sentient and insentient 
beings (cliit and aebit) are modifications of Brahman and of a tissue 
with Him. The idea of Jiva as a inakara (mode) of Tawara is 
the coutral concept on the logical side whicli distinguishes Ramanuja’s 
philosophy. Three implications come out of this with regard to the 
nature of Jiva in its relationship to God, viz.^ upadena (oiroct), 
visheshami (attribute), and avisa (part). On tlio ethical side the 
divine w'ill is reconciled to individual rospousibility and self-effort by 
the doctrine of Nii/avnja and Niijanta, the initiative in every action 
being shared by the Jiva as ^YGll asTsvy'ara leaving the choice to the in- 
dividual who is responsible for the result, This together with the 
conceptions of sesha and seshiii (the instrument and the goal), and of 
swamin and dasa (master and servant) completes the ethical implica- 
tions of the jtjra/cam ^rakari bhava. The claims of immanence and 
transcendence are reconciled by the doctrine of sarira sariri bhava 
(Universe including the Jiva is the body of God who is its soul). 

“ Ramanuja regards this the very heart of bis system. It furnishes 
the raison de etre and the differentia of his Vedanta.*' The end of 
religious life is not Mukti, but extreme love of God whicli delights in 
his service. Karma Yoga loads to Jnana which is followed by Bhakti. 

Ramanuja claims that his system bridges the gulf between 
dwaita and adivaita and maintains that his doctrine of iirakara (mode) 
and prakarin (substance) reconciles their contradictiens. But though 
Ramanuja affirms the equal validity of all srtUi texts the nirguna 
Srutis have really no moaning or place in his system unless resort is 
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inada feo fcha narrow infcarpratations put on them as tho negation only 
of inauspicious qualities. Ramanuja postulates tho reality of experience 
in all its levels but the experience of the transcendental Absolute as 
a bare unity is rejected as viparita jnana, thus fighting shy of tha 
conclusions of tho sound epistemological principles laid down by him. 
His attempt at a synthesis has been therefore attended with the defects 
of contradiction and exclusion. Sankara too rejoctod tho validity of 
all experience other than tliat of tho Ahsoluto which nullifios and 
abolishes all other perceptions of Reality. A doctrine of exegesis 
which accepts tho equal V'alidity of tho three stages of perception 
involved in all the three systems of Vedanta philosophy and of all 
texts — bheda, ablieda* and ghataka— vvhich gives utterance to those 
perceptions alone would seem to afford a satisfactory basis for a real 
synthesis of religious experiences embodied in the Vedas. 

Professor P. N. Srinivasachari’s work is not historical in its 
method or scope, but expository and comparative. Though tho pre- 
sentation does not propose to be argumentative, it is quite comprehen- 
sive and is not wanting in lucidity. It will he a very useful handbook 
to all students of philosophy and wo strongly recommend it to those 
who are interested in tho doctinos of tho Vedanta. Tho get-up of the 
book also leaves nothing to be desired. S. L 

Srimad Bhagavatam (translated into English prose, Vols. 
1 and 1 1 : by S. Subba Rau, M.A. : published by S. Lakshmana 
Rao. Printed at Sri Vyasa Press, Tirupati. 

In the hold of Hindu devotional literature Hriraad Bhagavatam 
perhaps occupies the first place, both for the fervency and oxhaustiva- 
noss with which it depicts tho varied aspects of devotion as well as for 
tho profundity with which it discusses the various phases of tho 
Vedanta philosophy. According to its own description it is the fairest 
fruit of tho tree of Vedas. Although there have been some previous 
translations of this groat scri])turo iuto English, it is doubtful wliotbor 
any of them are at present in print. Mr. Suliba R iu has therefore 
placed the English-roading public under a deep debt of gratitude by 
his present translation. 

Tho book is complete in two thick volumes covering on tho whole 
about 1696 pages. The translation is done verse by verso and printed 
as such, so that it may be possible to follow it easily with tho original. 
The scheme of translation has not been to render the verses into 
English literally, but to present thorn in tho light of the interpretation 
of the throe main schools of Vedanta philosophy — Adwaita, Vishishtad- 
waita and Dwaita. Accordidgly it closely follows the famous Adwaita 
commentary of Sridharaswami, and wherever there are ditferoncos of 
opinion the Visliishtadvaita interpretation of Sri Viraraghavachariar 
and tho Dwaita commentary of Sri Vijayadhwaja are given in 
the sliaiDO of footnotes in order to economise space and facilitate 
understanding. Tho author has succeeded, as far as it is within the 
jirovince of a translation, to reproduce something of fcho dignity of 
style and tone of devotion so characteristic of this immortal work. A 
translation of this nature is alike useful to those who have no access to 
Sanscrit language as well as to theso whose knowledge of it is not 
enough to understand fully tho rather stiff stylo in wliich this scripture 
and its commentaries are written. Wo feel sura that a perusal of it 
along with the original will enable one who is fairly conversant with 
Sanskrit to appreciate fully tho beauty and sweetness of Bhagavatam, 
and wo therefore heartily rocoiniuond this translation to all English* 
knowing students of this groat devotional scripture. 
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R. K. MISSION STUDENTS’ HOME, 

7 IIALDER LANE, BOWBAZAR, CALCUTTA 

The Ramakvishna Mission has boon conducting this Home for the 
past 10 years for providing tiio material as well as the spiritual needs 
of poor and deserving youths going up for higher education in the 
Calcutta University. They are supplied free of cost with everything 
they require — food, lodging, foes, booksi clothing, etc. There 
is also a provision for admitting a minority of paying boarders. 
While providing the students with facilities for secular education the 
Home seeks to supplement the same by giving them a training for 
developing their character and efficiency. It is run under the direct 
guidance and care of Hindu Sanyasins on tho lines of Brahmacharya 
Ashrama, co-ordinating the ancient ideals of education with tho modern. 
During the year under review there wore 23 students on tho roll of 
whom two were payiugand therost free boarders or concession holders. 
Of these, seven sat for University examinations and six of them came 
out successful. Regular religious classes, numbering 125 for the 
whole year, were held thrice every week for the exposition of the Upa- 
nishads, Gita and the Ramakrishna-Vivekananda literature. Tho 
Horae library of 700 books was supplemented by a number of books 
as well as periodicals in English, Bengali and Hindi. A manuscript 
magazine and Saturday meetings for disoussiug socio-religious pro- 
blems formed tho other important aspects of the intellectual life of the 
Homo. The health of tlie students continued to be fairly good and some 
of them made appreciable progress in body-building by regular physical 
exercises. All household duties except cooking were managed by the 
students themselves and tho duties were distributed every month by a 
representative coinrnittoo of students. A tailoring class was also held 
by an honorary exi)ort. 

Tho inauguratian of a vocational section was a notable event of the 
year. A well-wisher of tho Homo presented tho institution with 20 
bighas of land at Gauripur and strenuous efforts wore made to develop 
it into an agricultural and dairy farm for giving the students training 
in these useful occupations during vacations. It is proposed to trans- 
fer the Home from its pivsont rented building in tho city to tho newly 
acquired plot whore the students can have a calmer and healthier 
atmosphere and also oppurtunitios for getting a first- hand knowledge 
of village reconstruction. 

The total receipts with previous yoars’ balance came to 
Rs. 10,268-10-6 of which the total disbursement amounted to 
Rs. 6,438-6-6, leaving a balance of Rs. 3,830-4-0. 

R. K. MISSION BRANCH CENTRE, BARTSAL 

Tho Secretary of theR.K. Mission Branch Centre, Barlsalhas sent 
us a report of tho pox-rolief work carried on under the auspices of the 
Ashrama during tho year 1928-1929 in tho villages of Dwarika, 
Tulshigliata, Chakhaila and the town of Barisal itself. Most of the 
patients were Mohammedans. The District Board and the local 
Central Co-operative Bank deserve tho hearty thanks of tho Mission for 
their timely and ungrudging help, Tho total amount received from 
the public for this purpose came up to Rs. 393-3-3 and the amount 
spent was Rs. 400-3-9, the deficit being met by a loan from tho general 
fund of tho Ashrama, 
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“ Let the Hon of Vedanta roar*” 

” Let me tell you, strength is what we want 
And the first step in getting strength is to uphold 
The Upanishads and believe that ‘ I am the Atman ’ ’* 

SWAMI VlVEKANANDA 

Vol. XVI] OCTOBER 1929 [No. 6 

PRAYER 
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If Saradn, the goddess of learning, were to write for 
eternity with the biggest branch of the celestial tree for 
her pen, the whole earth for paper, with the blue 
mountain as ink and the ocean for the vessel thereof— 
even then, 0 Lord, thy attributes cannot be fully 
described. 

Salutations to Thee, 0 Lord, who as Creator assumeth 
the immense power of Rajas and produceth the universe 
who as Destroyer annihilate it by the power of mighty 
Tamas and who as Protector blesseth men with happiness 
through the power of Sattva. Salutations to Thee, 0 Siva, 
who art again beyond the three qualities in Thy trans- 
cendent aspect. 

Mahimnabtotbam 


S6 



GOSPEL OF SRI RAMAKRISHNA 

III 

Sri Ramakrishna is in Samatlhi nighfc and day, and ig quite un- 
conscious of the passing of timo. Occasionally ho speaks to the de- 
votees on God. It is about 4 p.m. M. finds the Master sitting on the 
small cot in his room, all absorbed in thoughts of God. After a while 
ho speaks. 

Sri Eamakrishna (to M.) : One should believe in divine forms. 
Do you know the moaning of Jagaddhatri form ? It roprosonts the 
Divine Mother as supporting the universe. Unless She supports 
and protects, the world would fall off and come to destruction. The 
Mother is seated on a lion that keeps an elephant under his paws. 
The mind is likened to an elephant and the Mother appears in the 
heart of him who succeeds in controlling it. 

Rahhal : ‘ Mind is the mad elephant' — so the poet has put it. 

Sri Bamalcrishna : The Lion of the Singhavahini (the mother 
sitting on a lion) keeps the elephant under restraint. 

It is evening and Aratrikarn is being conducted in the temple. 
On nightfall Sri Ramakrishna is repeating holy names inside his 
room. Incense has been already burned, and the Master is sitting 
with folded hands on bis small cot, and meditating on the Mother. 

Govinda Mukherji of Bolgliaria and his friends havo come. After 
saluting the Master they havo taken their seats on the door. M. 
and Rakhal are also present. 

The moon is up and in her silvery light the outside world is 
smiling, as it were, in silence. Inside the room the devotees are look- 
ing in speechless wonder at the peaceful form of the Master. The 
Master is in a state of ecstasy. After a while ho speaks, but still 
God-intoxicated. 

Sri Eamakrishna (in ecstatic mood) : Just put to me any 
questions you like. I shall answer them all. 

This sot Govinda and other devotees thinking. 

Govinda : Sir, why is the form of Shyama (Kali) represented as 
dark- blue in colour? 

Sri Eamakrishna : It appears so because of distance. As you go 
near it, there is no colour whatsoever. Prom a distance the water 
of the lake appears to be dark, but as you approach it and take a Ubtl 
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of it in your hand, you find it is not so. The sky too looks blue from 
a distance but look at the sky near you. it has no colour ! The more 
you approach God the mere will you 'know that lie is without 
name and form. As you come away and stand at a distance a^jain 
you see ” My Divine Mother of dark blue hue,” Her colour is like 
that of the “ blue grass-flower.” Is she Purusha (the male principle) 
or Prakriti (the primal energy) ? 

" A certain devotee worshipped the Mother. Another person on 
coming to see the image found a holy thread across its shoulder ! He 
asked, * How is it you have given a holy thread to the Mother?' The 
devotee replied, ‘ Friend, probably you have come to know the 
Mother as She is. But as for myself, I have not been able to realise 
yet whether She is Purusha or Prakriti. That is why I have given 
her a holy thread ?' 

Really Shyaraa and Brahman are one and the same. That 
which has form is formless too. That which has attribute is also 
without attributes. Brahman is Shakti and Shakti is Brahman. There 
is no difference between the two. Both are Sachchidananda (Exis- 
tence, Knowledge, Bliss, Absolute).” 

Govinda : What is Yoga*maya? 

Sri Raviakrishna Yoga-maya is the union of Purusha (the male 
principle or absolute) and Prakriti (the female principle or the primal 
energy); whatever you see is born of this union. Take for instance the 
form of Shiva- Kali, — Kali standing on Shiva. Shiva lios as if dead, and 
Kali stands looking at Him. This symbolises the union of Purusha and 
Prakriti. Purusha, the Absolute, is inactive; therefore Shiva appears 
as dead, and in conjunction with Him Prakriti is doing everything. 
She is creating, preserving and destroying the universe. This is also 
the moaning of the united forms of Krishna and Radha. It is this 
union of the two that has made the body pliant, and to symbolise the 
union, Sri Krishna wears a pearl on his nose, and Radha a sapphire. 
Radha’s complexion is very fair, bright as a pearl, Sri Krishna's colour 
is blue : hence their respective ornaments. And it is for this reason, 
again, that Sri Krishna puts on yellow cloth, and Radha blue robe. 

“ Who is the greatest of devotees ? It is ho who after the attain- 
ment of Brahma Jnana, realises that Brahman Ilirnsolf has become 
Jiva and Jagat (the individual soul and the universe) — the twenty- four 
categories of the philosopher. First you have to got up to the terrace, 
leaving behind the stops, by following the process of neti, neti, 'not 
this, not this*. On reaching there you see that the roof is made of the 
same materials — brick and mortar — as the staircase. Similarly the 
Juan of knowledge finds that Brahman has become Jiva, Jagat, and 
everything else. 
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"Mere intellectualism ! 1 spit on it. I don’t want it. (The 
Master spits). Why should I follow the path of mere intellectualism 
and make my heart dry up ? As long as there is the distinction of 
“ I *’ and " Thou”, I want to cherish pure devotion to the lotus feet of 
the Lord.” 

Sri Ramakruhna (to Govinda): Sometimes Isay *Thou art I, and 
I am Thou At other times, again, I feel ‘Thou, Thou alone art ’ tho 

‘I’ is nowhere to be found Tho incarnation of tho 

Lord is manifestation of.Shakti, primal energy. According to some, 
Rama and Krishna are like two waves of tho ocoan of Sachchidananda. 
One attains Supreme Consciousness (Ohaitanya) after tho realisation 
of Unity (Advaita). Then ho sees that Oae Consciousness is pervading 
everything. After this he enjoys Supreme Bliss (Ananda). Uenoo the 
ordor — * Adwaita, Chitanya, Nityananda'. 

Sri Bamakrishna (to M.) : I toll you, you must not bo sceptical 
about divine forms. Do believe that spiritual forms are real and then 
meditate on the one you like host. 

Sri Bamakrishna (to Govinda) : You know that as longasthoro 
are the desires for worldly onjoymeut, tho heart doos not yearn to 
know and soe God. Tho child loses liimsolf in his play. You may make 
him forget everything by offering some swoots to him. lie may oat 
them for a while, but tlioro comes a timo when ho is tired of playing 
and eating and ha says, *I want to go to mam mi’. II) refuses to be 
tempted with sweets any more. IJo is ready to accompany oven a 
strangor — one whom lie doos not know and has not seen boforo— if he 
offers to take him to his mother, llo will go with any ono who carries 
him in his arms. 

** Tho heart yearns for God aftor tho worldly dosiros have been 
satisfied. The thought of realising Him then bocomos uppermost in 
his mind. And ho is ready to follow any ono who off’ors to show him 
tho way.” 

M. [aside] : Tho hoart bacomos eager to roaliso God only aftor 
the attachment for tho world has passed away. 

DURGA PUJA AND ITS BEARING ON NATIONAL 

LIRE 

The culture of India has since time immemorial been the fulfil- 
mont of all forms of human thought. In the depth of its being there is 
that ono cosmic Unity where all seeming oontradiotions in tho world 
of our experience converge, and find a grand harmony rarely to bo 
met within any other systems of thought. Religion is the very coro of 
India's cultural life and includes the varieties of conceptions ranging 
from the lowest fetishism to the highest absolutism. "In fact from 
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the high spiritual flights of the Vedanta philosophy, of which the 
latest discoveries of science seem like echoes, to the lowest ideas of 
idolatry with its multifarious mythology, the agnosticism of the 
Buddhists, and the atheism of the Jains, each and all have a place in 
the Hindu religion.” And the conception of the Eternal Being as the 
Mother of the universe is, like the facet of a diamond, but a happy 
aspect of our collective cultural wisdom. India has thus learnt to 
realise Unity in variety and variety in Unity ; in fact it is in this 
comprehensive character of the flindu religious system that its 
intrinsic merit as the matrix of all thoughts and systems extant in 
the world, lies. The worship of the one Absolute Reality as the 
Mother-Power is not a new phenomenon in the life -history of the 
Indian people: it is as old as their culture itself; and the inauguration 
of the Mother- worship in our religious life is but a natural sequence in 
the grand process of our spiritual evolution. 

Durga Puja — the worship of the Mother Divine —omhodios one 
aspect of the deep spiritual consciousness of the Indian race. It lias 
received a universal recognition in the land and has crystallised into 
one of the grandest festivals of the Hindus. With the advent of the 
season the whole country from the heart of the Himalayas down to 
the distant Gape Comorin quivers with a thrill of unprecedented joy 
and jubilation. Nature clothed in the grandeur of her panora- 
mic beauty casts a bewitching spell all over tim land. The latent aspira- 
tions of men are quickened into a devotional ecstasy, and the accum- 
ulated worries, and troubles, woes and sufferings of tho live-long year 
aro engulfed iu one intense passion for tho worship of tho Mother. Mil- 
lions of hearts swayed by countless aspirations beat in unison to the 
one cosmic tune, and tho whole country is plunged into an ocean of 
spontaneous mirth and hilarity. Even an out-and-out pessimist can 
hardly find on that occasion a single trace of sadness and despair that* 
at other times, is writ so largo on tho forehead of tho down-trodden 
people of India. For this is tho only occasion when tlio entire nation 
bids adieu to the past buffets and bickerings of life and stands on a 
common platform of brotliorhood to offer tho sacred flower of love 
and devotion at tho altar of tho Mother. “Tho Mother of the 
universe shines forth in the life of humanity as a woman, as family 
life. Hero she is maiden, perfect in beauty, nun-like in holiness, 
whoso past and future aro a glorified wife-hood, on whose rapture of 
devotion tho eye of tho Great God Himself has fallen, and who enters 
the Indian household, Goddess and Queen notwithstanding, as, after 
all, tho little wedded daughter, returning for a ten days* visit to her 
father’s house.” The Indian genius has thus visualised the Mother as 
the living embodiment of all that is tender and lovely and has ulti- 
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raafcely lost itself in a rapture of inefifable joy in its transcendent flight 
to reali;!0 the Motherhood of God. The Mother is worshipped in this 
solemn season of the year all over India under various names such as 
Amba (in Kashmir), Hingula or Rudrani (in Gujrat), Kalyani (in 
Kanoii), Ambika (in the Deccan), Uma (in Mithila). In Bengal 
Behar and Assam she is worshipped with unique eclat and pomp under 
the name of Durga ; and in Western India and Nepal the festival is 
known under the designation of Nabapatrika or Nabaratra. Thus this 
worship of the Motlier has como to be recognised as India’s national 
festival* Besides, its hoary anoienoy has been proclaimed in the holy 
scriptures of the Hindus — in the Vedas, in the Ramayana and the 
Mahabharat, in the Puranas and the Tantras. In the Veda she is 
called Apa (water), and as ‘ Apam Napat * she is the mother of Skanda 
the Indian Hercules. She has further been delineated with all the 
wealth of love and detail in the scriptures of the Hindus under such 
names as Sabitri,Siddha, Sati, Sukoshi, Mohini and Uma orGauri the 
lighted one of the heavenly mountain father Himalaya. For the 
Mother came down on oartli at different times in different forms as a 
fulfilment of her sacred covonatit with the humanity at large: 

1 

“Whonovor thoro shall bo suffering of mankind on account of 
the prodominanco of demons, then shall I body myself forth on oartb 
and annihilate them.” Thus from ago to ago She incarnated herself 
to rescue and protect her children from the tyranny of the Asuras 
and has received the spontaneous homage of love and .adoration from 
all her votaries. 

The central fact about the Mother Durga is her signal triumph 
over the demon-king Mahishasura. The Indian mythology furnishes 
a glowing account of liow the demon-king after a hundred years’ grim 
fight with tho gods inflicted a crushing defeat on Purandara tho 
lord of heaven and wrested the celestial region from his bands, — how 
the gods in dire distress approached Vishnu with Brahma as their 
spokesman and the flaming energies that emanated from tho 
Trinity (Brahma, Vishnu and Maheshwara) coalesced into tho graceful 

form of the Mother Divine, and how in a climactorio struggle she 

extirpated tho whole host of the demons on the Mount Mandara and 
brought about tho restoration of the gods to their long-lost position of 
freedom in heaven. The Puranas further tell us that it was through 
the worship of tho Mother that the Kshatriya King Suratha — a help- 
less exile from his throne regained his lost kingdom and in tho 

next cycle of birth was raised to the exalted status of Savarni, and 
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that Samadhi the Vaiahya was blesaecl with the highest state of spii’i- 
tual illumination. Time has not even succeeded in dimming the epic 
grandeur that surrounds the heroic worship of the Divine Mother by 
Sri Ramaohandra — one of the most fascinating figures in the history 
of the Indian race. With the roll of years this Shakti-worship 
inaugurated by him has received a universal recognition in India, for 
it has in it the noblest conception of the sacred ideal of womanhood 
based on the lofty idealism of the mother-hood of God, and satisfies 
in a synthetic way the highest aspirations of the human soul. Rama- 
ohandra — though himself a divine incarnation — had oven to seek the 
the blessings of the Mother in his struggle with the Rikshasa King, 
Ravana of Ceylon, and prompted by an imperious necessity, had to 
celebrate the Durga Puja during the Dakshinayan (i e., The Southern 
Solstice), which is deemed in the scriptures as the period of rest and 
sleep for tho Devas and as aiioli the most inauspicious time in the year. 
Por with the Uindus Utbarayana ( i.e., the Northern Solstice) is the 
only sacred and propitious season in the year when the gods remain 
awake and the religious festivals duly colobratod become productive of 
the desired result. But necessity has no law ; and devotion and 
sincerity that stand far beyond tho reach of Time’s tyrannic claims 
])i‘ing their own dosorts. Sita — the queen of India — was in bondage 
and was subjected to tho greatest humiliation conceivablo at tho hands 
of Ravana who was a veritable incarnation of evil genius on earth. 
It was indeed a critical juncture in tho life of the Indian nation. 
Never was such an insult oflorod to tho womanhood of India ncr 
such a tragic phoiiomonou witnessed in tho history of the land. 
Verily, it was a struggle between the Good and tho Evil. Tho Mother 
was therefore awakened from her cosmic slumber and worshipped 
with the wealth of love and devotion. The Mother was pleased 
and Ravana, tho evil incarnate, received the highest retribution at tho 
hands of Ramaohandra for insulting in tho person of Bit a tho whole 
womanhood of India. Tho evil was thus sacrificed at the altar of 
righteousness. This heroic worship of tho IMothor has since then been 
inextricably woven up with tho entire fabric ofJndia’s religious life, 
and the Bodhan ceremony — the awakening of the Mother from her 
cosmic slumber — has also been considered as an indispensable part of 
the whole function ; for without this tho ceremony would bo but 
a barren and sham performance. 

The Tantras have declared in one voice that tho transcendental 
Absolute— the Nirguna Bvalimau— is beyond the limitations of time, 
apace and causation, i.e., beyond all categories of existence. The universe 
we live in is but a divine manifestation of the same Eternal Reality 
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which as the boundless permanent plenum sustains and vitalises 
everything. Brahman is thus the infinite tranquil ocean on the sur- 
face of which countless varied modes like waves are rising and even- 
tually losing themselves. Though It is the one cause of the universe of 
relations, in itself It is neither a relation nor a totality of relations 
hut a completely relationloas self-identity unknowable by any logical 
process whatever. The Tantras have thus admitted the reality of the 
universe of changing modes ; for it is the Chit (Brahman) that cover- 
ing itself with the Mayashakti inherent in it has explicated into this 
world of varying experience. The one Shiva is both changeless in its 
static or transcendental aspect and the really changing Shiva- Shakti 
in its kinetic or immanent aspect. In terms of science the Supremo 
Reality can be likened to ‘ an equipotential surface of electric distribu- 
tion. There is no difference of potentials between any two points 
over this surface in that state of equilibrium. To secure a flow on it 
there must bo a difference of potentials between any two points’. 
Thus the polarisation of the Pure Consciousness into the world of 
changing phenomena is the work of the veiling power of the Mayashakti; 
but in the ultimate basis of experience which is Paramatman, the 
duality is altogether gone : for the same boundless substratum which 
is the continuous mass of experience is also that which is experienced. 
In short the Brahman in its manifested Energy is the Mother of the 
whole world of creation. “ Every manifestation of power in the 
universe is Mother •••... She is the sum-total of the energy in the 
universe. She is life, She is Intelligence, She is Love, She is in the 
universe, yet separate from it. ..The sea calm is tlie Absolute ; the same 
sea in waves is Divine Mother. The Divine Mother is the Kundalini 
sleeping in us: without worshipping Her we can never know ourselves.” 
The sages thus dived deep into the heart of Being and visualized the 
same truth governing the functionings of both the worlds — the macro- 
cosm and the microcosm. But when this Mother — the Divine Kunda- 
lini— lies dormant in us, the whole world (both external and 
internal), becomes a playground of evils and is riddled with the 
diabolical instincts of human nature. The sleeping Mother must 
therefore be roused from her slumber to get beyond the reign of 
malignant forces. Herein lies the spiritual significance of the 
awakening ceremony of the Mother before the actual commencement 
of the Puja. For Power is physical, psychic and spiritual, and in 
every man there is this ‘Inner Woman’. Man, as the store-house of 
all power, is the master of his own destiny and is essentially one 
with the cosmic Power ; and the realisation of this identity is the 
supreme end of life- The Hindu’s idea of worship is thus instinct 
with a deep spiritual import. The outward forms or images are but 
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the symbols — so many po^s to hang tlioir spiritual ideas upon. The 
worship of tlio Mother in forma or images is only a worship of the 
divine potentiality that is witliin the man. Hence it is that the 
votary is to go throiigli a process of self^purilication, and silence the 
malignant forces in order to awaken the Mother within from her 
cosmic slumher. So goes the Mantram : 

ipi; vFn: i 

rt II 

TJqjg II 

O ye BJiutas^ Pretas and Fhliaclias that inhabit the earth I Ye 
that have been wors!iii)pQd with flowers and incense ! Bo pleased to 
accept the offering made unto you and leave this place and watch from 
a distance tlio worship conducted hy mo.’* The demons referred to 
here are none other tlmn the manifold evil passions and propensities 
which dwell in the luiman body, and disturb tlio calm equipoise of the 
soul. Tbo stormy passions must therefore bo charmed down to a 
sacred cairn before tbo commoncomont of the worship of tho Divine 
Mother. Tho Hindu seeks his ^^lotbor within, and the worship of tho 
aspirant attains fruition in tho ultim.ato realisation of his own identity 
with tho Supremo Reality that in its static or transcendent aspect is 
Pure Consciousness (Para Shiva) and in its kinetic or immanent aspect 
is tho Divine Mother (Virnarsha Bhakti) evolving out into this world 
of changing exporionco. Slio is in fact tho seat of infinite energy and 
tlio matrix of all creation and lior worship'alone loads to the emancipa- 
tion of tho human soul from its manifold bondages. Bo says the scripture: 

I She being pleased, bestoweth 
wealth, heavenly joy and salvation on mankind.’* 

As in an individual life so also in tlio collective life of a people; 
its moral or social disruption is duo to its aberration from tho true 
orbit of national idealism. Needless to say, the people of India 
have long forgotten the true signilicanco of tho worship of the 
Motlior, and in eonsoquenco in every Hold of activity, social or political, 
there are today evident signs of moral apitliy, and lack of healthy 
adventure and self-reliance. Every year the Goddess Durga is 
worshipped by tho million souls of India and in that universal accla- 
mation of joy, the painful inomorios of galling servitude, of poverty and 
oppression are drowned for a while. But it soonis to be tho mystery of 
all mysteries that tlio votailos of India, oven after so many years of 
Mother-worship, have failed to earn that freedom and strength which 
are the proud possessions of every self-respecting nation in tho 
world. India woefully lacks to-day that spirit of self-sacrifice and 
27 
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heroism whieh is the very soul of all worship and withoub 
which no amount of pompous core monial ism would be productive 
of any cndurinfj rosult. The Indians must learn anew the deeper 
iinpoit of tho Bodhan ceremony, and tlie collective lifo of the people 
must he lield as a sacrifice at the altar of the ]\[othor. For tho Mother 
wants it to day — lior voice cries out over tho toomiuj* oartli for lives, 
for tho lives and blood of tho heroic worshippers of Freedom. Bike unto 
tho Kinfi Surafcha and Vaisliya namadhi, the blood of the heart must 
bo oflorod to-day to lu-ointiato tho Mother. Time has indeed come 
when tho children of tlio soil must rBo to tlio radiance of spirit and 
cast off tho slouijhs of sloth and indolonco, selfishness and jealousy and 
stand united lioforotho Mother for a divino consecration of their soul. 
For then and tlmn alono their worship would l)o acceptjihlo unto tlie 
Mother and tlioir foot shall tread on tho road that ends with tlie tem- 
ple of Liberation. 

It is in India tluit tlio thoui^ht of tho IVtothor has hcon realised in 
its completeness. Tho Bharat Mata, tho li‘;htod dauj’hter of the 
mountain-fatlior Himalaya, stands as tho livinj^ omhodiment of Mother 
Divino. “As tho Indian lad draws nearer to manhood,” rightly says 
Sister Nivedlfca, “ho realises that tho fatlior of tho guest is no loss than 
' Himalayas and his daughtor, tliovo tlie spouse of God — according to tho 
legend, ^lothor India herself.” In fact it is not an idle speculation to 
conceive India as tho Divino "Mother herself. “Each race,” as Sir 
John AVoodroff’e has pertinently put it, “both as tho original typal 
imagination (Kalpann) atid its matoriali.^.ition is a particular form of 
tho general Power (Shakti) who is tho ^lotlior of all. To the Hindu, 
India is thus in a litoral and not moredy fi/jurativo sense the ^Fother 
and tho object of worsliip, that is God appearing as India. Therefore 
true service of Her is worship of Him.” Tho Indians have therefore 
for countless ages vYurship])od the Jiharat-Mata as tho living repre- 

sentative of tho motherhood of God and as tlie ]iorGnnial source of in- 
finite strength and wisdom. For ‘this is the ancient land whore wis- 
dom made its homo before it wont into any other country, the same 
India whoso influx of sj)irituality is roprosentod, as it wore, on tho 
material iflano, by rolling rivers like ocoans, whoro the eternal 

Himalayas rising tier above tier with their snow -caps look, as it 
wore, into tlie very mysteries of hoavon. Here is tho same India 
whoso soil has been trodden by the foot of tho greatest sagos that 
ever lived. Here first siirang up enquiries into the nature 

of man, and into tho internal world. Hero first arose tho 

doctrines of tho immortality of the soul, and hero the highest ideals 
of religion and philosophy have attained their culminating points. * 
This is indood the laud whoso every hill and dale still rings with mar 
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vollous exploits of uncoram on heroism and wlioso boundless wealth has 
fed and nourished tho countloss races of the outsido world. But to day 
India — our Mother — stands a despicable begi^ar shorn of all her prist- 
ine glory and with a bogging bowl in hand before tho door of humanity 
for the barest necessaries of lifo ! 

To crown all, tho women of India who liave been looked upon in 
this country as tho living roprojentatives of tho niothorliood of God 
have boon reduced to dumb inarticuiato frightonod creatures, afraid of 
God’s light and air, afraid of thoir own voices and unablo ovon to 
walk! Witli the rocrudesconco of hooliganism in tho land thoy have 
become the helpless instruments in tho hands of rufiians for tho satis- 
faction of tho libidinous instincts of human naturo. They havo raoro- 
over bcon made to boar tho otornal brand oi inferiority throughout 
their lifo in society aiu] ovory liealtlry opportunity lias bocu denied to 
them for tho cultivation of a spirit of sturdy cemrago both iihyaical and 
moral, of solf-conrulcnco and self-help. Tbo angle of vision must 
tboroforo bo altogether chiuiged. Tho sacred idealism that guided all 
our relations with them must ho rojuvenatod if we indeed aspire to 
see our land froo and virile in all tho sphcies of its activity. Wo 
must loam to look upon them as tlie oinbodimont of Divino Energy — 
of all that is holy and pure. Needless to say, tho worship of tho 
Mother that does not take cognisance of tho divinity and tho vital 
intorosts of tho womanlioo 1 of tlio nation and fails to inspire tho 
votary with undaunted horuism to light tlio diabolism of tlio eternal 
enemies of mankind is nothing Init a sliainofal mockoi y of worship. 
The sanctity of tho lifo of womanlioo 1 has been ignored and tbo society 
has, to our shamo, lieon trying in no small measure t.o ^tillo even tho 
logitimato aspirations of our wmman-folk! It is not toe much to say 
that tlio future of India depends Iirgoly up, n tho emancipation of 
our women from tlio toataclos of worn-out tr.idiiions of our social life. 
Thoy must ho made solf- conscious beings crijiablo of tackling tboir own 
probloms and furnishing the country with a now fiiml of energy and 
intolligonco in its struggle for lihoratiun. They must l'<o trcJiLol with 
all tho respect and vonoration duo to tlicm ; for it is they who would 
diffuse strongh and purity in the society and maintain tlvj integrity of 
our social organism. 

Rightly did Swami Vivokananda point out in one of iiis epistles : 

Why is it that our country U tho weakest and tbo most backward of 
all countries? — J^ocanso Sbakti is bcM in dishonour there. Without 
tho grace of tho J^habti nothing’ is to l»o acconiplislicd. Wliat do I 
find in Amorica and Europo ■’-'-Tho worslnp of Shakt i, tho woiship of 
Power. Yet they worship Hor ignorantly Lhrougli sense gratification, 
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Imagine, then, what a lot of good they will arjliiovo who will worship 
Iler with all purity, in a Sattvika spirit, looking ipinn ITor as their 

mother In Roman Catholic religion Jehova, or Jesus or the trinity 

is secondary; there, the worship is for the i\rothor,‘--Sho the Mother 
with Child Jesus in Her arms. Tho oini)oror cries ‘Mother,’ the iield- 
marshal cries ‘ Mother, ‘ the soldier with Hag in his hand cries ‘Mother,’ 
tho seaman at tho holm oidcs *Motiior,’ the fisliorman in his rags cries 
‘Mother’. TJie beggar in tho street cries ‘ i\fother.’ A million voices, 
in a million ways, from a million places, from tho palace, from the 
cottage, from tlio cliurch, cry, ‘Mother,’ ‘ Motlier, ‘Mother’. Everywhere 

is tho cry ‘ Avo Maria,’ day and night, ‘ Avo Maria,’ ‘ Avo Maria.’ Our 

Shakti Puja is only in tho holy places, and at certain times only it is 
performed; but theirs it is in ovory place and always for days, weeks, 
months and years.’’ Th.o history of human culture tells us in un- 
mistakable terms how tlio IVIoors first sovved tho seeds of .Wostorn 
civilisation and introducod tho idoilof oliakti'Worsiiip into tho lioart 
of Europe and how with tlio roll of time they tliomselvos stultiriod 
their own lofty idealism and their i)0\vcr and (dvilisation jiassod over 
to Europe, and tlio ‘ Mother smiled her hlossings’ on the Christians. 
This is indeed tho case with tlio Indians to day. it was in India tliat 
tho Shakti worsliip roaciiod its higlicst culmination. Rut tho old India 
is now merely a dream. The vestigon of its pi’istino glory are found in 
thoEamayana and tho Mahahlinrat and in tlio remnants of tho 
scientific literature that survived tlio furies of raid and conquest ; 
traces of it are mot witli in tlio liLoraturo of otlier people ! 

But ovory cloud has its silver-lining. Not many years hack, Sri 
Eamakrishna, tho holy saint of D.iksliinosw.ir, di;m(;n".tratod to the 
solf-hypnotisod people of India the imbliimj ideal of Mother- worship. 
In his unique personality all tho varied aqiects of India’s life 
of wisdom and culturo wore blended in a hoaiitiful synthesis. lie 
pointed out tho very soul of Indian culturo and tho line of its evolu- 
tion. In fact the ^lotlior-rowor of India’s colloetivo life was re-awa- 
konod in him, and in thi ; ago of materialism w!mn tlio angle of vision 
has been vitiated liy lust and gold, when tho values of life liave coma 
to bo judged by tlio iialtry standard of monoy-iiroiits, his life of re- 
nunciation and realisation came a^ a wonderful revolation and gave a 
rude shock to tho self- forgetful humanity. His life as such stands as 
an oloquont iiitorprotation of tho cultural gjiilin of India. It was this 
imlettorod saint of Dakshinoswar who lias, for tho lirst tinio in this dark 
ago of materialism, worsliippod his own consort a-; tho living omhodimont 
of the i\[otlior Divine and opono I tho human \’isi(;n to the iiiiiato divini- 
ty of all alike and therohy npritu-di lod the rol.itioii botwooii man and 
woman. For divinity is not tho oxclnsivo monopoly of man alone. Tho 
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same Supremo Eealifcy rosidoa in all from the higliesfc fco the lowliest of 
creation. Ho visualised tbo Mother in his consort and offered worship 
at her feet with the fulness of dovotion and lovo. In fact his life-long 
Sadhana was a silent consecration of the souls of India at tho altar of 
tho Mother. If India is again to rise to tho full stature of her nation- 
hood and take her proud position of honour in tho vanguard of 
nations, she must follow the ideal of ^lotlior-worsliip .which tho God- 
man of Dakshinoswar has domonstrafcod in hi.s unosfcoufcatious lifo. 
Time has coma when wo must strive to realise tho greatness of our 
cultural being and tread tlio path which tlie saints and heroes of the 
past and present have shown us in thoir lives. What is wanted is tho 
sublimation of all our conceptions to the lofty idoalism that has guidod 
all our activitios in tho process of our national evolution. The 
supremo momont for tho worship of tho Motlior is fast approaching. 
And in this dim twilight of India’s lifo lot million hoarts of India 
boat in unison to tho ono cosmic tiiiio of lovo and cordiality ; lot all 
distinctions hotwooii tho liigh and tho low, tho rich and tho poor, tho 
touchablo and tho untouchable, ho wiped oh’ onco for all. For it is 
only with a hoart purgod of all its impurities that tho Mother is to 
be worshipped. Let us theroforo seok rofugo at hor foot and offer 
with all humility our united prajmr unto hor ; for slio is tho hostower 
of Divine Peace and Liboration — tho chorisbod goal of all human 
aspiration : 

“ 0 Goddess Durg'i! Thou Who art Evor blissful, Evor-compas- 
sionate, Thou Who porvadoth tho whole univorso and assumoth tho 
universal form ; to Tlioo iny salutations. Thou whose lotus feet the 
universe worshippoth, Tliou Who art tho liiboratoi* of tho universe 
itself, to Thoo my 3 alutafci<)ns. Thou, I’ltornal Hefugo ! I seek rofugo 
in Thoo.” 

“ 0 Mothor ! Tlioii art tho groat Primal Muorgy, tho soat of inli- 
n i to strength ; Tliou art tho sood of tho world and illusion Divino *, 
Thou hast oncliantO'1 tho wliolo univoMO, 0 Goildoss Suiiroino, by Thy 
doluding charms, and T!i\sol! hoitowe^ nulvatiun in tho world when 
propitious 1 
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0 Goddess ! Thou Destroyer of troubles of Thy refugees, and the 
Mother of the universe, Thy mercy bo upon all I 0 Mother, Thou 
Mistress of the world, and Guardian, Thou one Euler of the movable 
and the immovables, Tliy grace bo showered upon all !” 

OM SlIANTIlI ! SlIANTIH ! SllANTIU ! 

THE ROLE OF RELIGION IN INDIAN HISTORY 

(Continued from the last Issue) 

By Swami Ghanananda 
IV 

Buddhism — Tts Assimilative and Deinocralising luork 

The priests assorted theiiisolvos again after Rri Krishna, and 
though the spiritual equality of all souls was in a way recognised, 
social equality still remained to bo suHiciontly aclmitted. And the 
problem was again solved by Bliagawan Buddha ^' who like ICrisbna 
hailed from the Kshatriya cojuiu unity. Ho preached in the language 
of the people the most popular religion in the world of his days, ex- 
tending tlie arms of love and compassion to one and all, and admitted 
members into his fold, lay or monastic, irrespective of caste, crood^ 
colour or even sox. TTistory tolls us of tlio universal spread of Bud- 
dhism. It was dissoiiiinatod not only in India, Burma and Ceylon, 
but also in Java, Bally, Siatn, Sumatra, Borneo, to China, Tibet and 
Japan, to Siberia, Eastern and Western Eussia, to Europe and Africa, 
Nay it crossed tlio Paciiic ocean and spread beyond the distant shores 
of far-off America, if wo can roly'on the inforancos tliat may bo drawn 
from receiit ai’chaological researenos in Mexico. 

But the assimilative and democratising work of Buddhism went 
too far as can ho inferred from tlio history of tlio religion in its later 
form. In its missionary zeal to absorb all olomonts into its foldi it ad- 
mitted all sorts of hotorogonoous tribes ami races who brought in thoir 
diabolical customs and degraded wuiys of life and who therefore were 
beyond all hope of elevation and purilioation. Tliis was tlie main 
cause of the downfall of Buddhism. The assimilative power of the 
religion was exorcised far beyond the limits of perfect recovery. 

Sankara and other Acharyas 

Then came Sankara" who purged the country by proacliing the 
old Yodic religion divesiod of all accretions tliat had gathered round 
it with the ofllnx of time. Ho had lo l)o ooiu orvativo for preserving 
the faith. It was a reparation, as it wore, for tlie mistakes of 
* (323 — 5j:', 13 0, * century A. O. 
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Buddhism commifcfcod in absorbing all alien elomonfcg which corrupted 
its church. With the conservative note in Sankara, thero came again 
Adhikaravada and social and spiritual oxclusivenoss, 

Sankara was ono of tlio greatest spiritual geniuses the world has 
ever seen and is second perhaps only to Sri Krishna in sheer intellec- 
tual power in the whole liistory of Hinduism. His Adwaita-Vodanta 
presents the most logical and rational approacli to religion and none 
can aspire to improv’O njion it. His inonistic tcacliinjjs brought the 
whole of India under the banner of the ancient Vodic faith. But the 
Adwaita is a diflicult system to imdorstand. E\^on today it is not all 
that can com])roliend it nr-d it is only tlio choice and favoured few 
that are compefcont to practise it in spiritual life as a form of Sadhana, 
There was, therefore, a great need for reaching the Yodic truths in 
forms easily intelligihlo to tho masses. This was done admirably by the 
Acharyas R.imanuja and Tdadhva who followed. Kimanuja" proaclicd 
the Visisbladwaita form of Hindu religion and philosophy and 
brought tho masses more securely within tho Vodic fold of tho Vodic 
Hinduism. His proacliing of Bhakti, appeal to tlio omotions, denial 
of birth-rights before ainritual attainments, tcacliing through the 
popular tongue, and tho expounding of a popular philoscphy all con- 
tributed to tho success of liis task. Tho heart of Ramanuja was al- 
most as broad as that of Buddha. Ho was so compassionate and 
anxious for tho s|)iriiiual welfaro of oven tlio lowest castes that he 
readily proclaimed tho Vaishnava ^lantram from tho top of tho pagoda 
of tho temple at Conjeovaram, in spite of the injunction of his 
Guru against doing so. Vaishnavisiu in tho South of India can boast 
of tho Alwars some of whom hailed from very low classes. This 
democratising spirit in Hinduism expressed itself also in tho work of 
Madhvachnrya who taught religion in its simiilost form of Bhakti 
through his Dwaita or dualism, which could bo easily grasped oven by 
the most illiterate a^d lowest classes. 

Synthesis of Ilmduism and Tslam — Kahir and Nanalc 

Tho work of Kabir and Nanak again tostifies to the assimilative 
power of Hinduism. They wore iiorn at a timo when Hinduism had 
to stand the onslaught of Islam and check its power to prose- 
lytise the masses. Tho spirit of tho ago produood theso saints who 
came as harbingers of poaco and amity among tlio Hindus and Moham- 
medans, and of reconciliation .and harmony among their creeds. 
Kabir who is considered to bo a Mohammedan weaver by birth ^ 
took his initiation from Ramaiianda, a Brahraana Vaishnava Sannyasin 


Lived at tho oloso of tho 11th and in tho first half of tho 12th contury A,D, 
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of tho fourteenth century, and preached a synthetic religion, 
proclaiming tho essential unity of Islam and Hinduism by thier 
life and thought. Kabir sang — 

“0 God, whether Allah or Earn, T live by Tliy name, 

0 Lord, show kindness unto rno. 

Hari dwelleth in the south, Allah liath Ilis place in tho 
west. 

Searoh in thy heart, search in tho heart of hearts ; there is 
His peace and abode.” 

And Guru Nanak* too preached the samo synthetic religion. Ho 
proclaimed, “ lie alone is a true Hindu wlioso heart is just and ha 
only is a good Mohammedan whoso life is pure. Be true and thou sliall 
bo freo. .... God will not ask man of what race he is. Ho will 
ask what ho has done.” lie taught, “Love tho saints of every faith. 
Put away your pride. Ttamombor, tho essoncj of religion is meekness 
and sympathy.” IIo looked ui)on tho diiloroncos between a Muslim 
and a Hindu as a myth and treated thorn botli as tlio children of God. 
He said, “To hirntlio delusion of whoso heart is gone, Hindus and 
Mussalmans are tho samo.** 

Chaitamja awl Vaishnavism 

The capacity of Hinduism to absorb an alien religion or raco is 
best illustrated by tho groat movomont of Chaitanya or Sri Gauranga, 
Ho proachod tho cult of puro Bhakti or Love for Love’s sake and 
soon became a tvomondous power in tho Hindu fold in tlio north-east. 
IIo was able to croato such exalted fervour and spiritual enthusia- 
sm wherever ho went that all obstacles to tho spread of the movo- 
mont gave way bofero him, and tho people of all sects embraced his 
faith. Even the Mahomedans in Bengal who were deeply moved by 
his preaching and personality became his followers. His religion 
could count amongst its saints and singers literary men who have 
left records of Vaislinava writings in prose and verso. Eecent 
researches in mediaeval Bengali literature have yielded as many as 
forty-five names of tho Mahomedan mystics who composed songs on 
Radha and Krishna. In tho Vewja Sahitija Parichaija, l\'\\ Sahib 
Danish Chandra Sen’s great work, tho names of eleven Moliamodan 
poets are given together with a few representative poems of each. 
They are Alwal, Salvvog, Kuhir, Sokhlal, Eatan, Bhikan, Ali Raja, 
Akbar Shah, Nasir IMahmud, Halnb and Syod klartuza. The last 
named was born in tho middle of the sixteenth century in a village in 
tho district of Murshidabad in Bengal, and died at the age of eighty 

*15th conutry 
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at a place called Chhapghati where his tomb still exists and is 
venerated by Hindus and Muslims alike. It seems there was another 
Syed Martuza who was also a Vaishnava poet. Ali Raja translated 
Siraj-Kulu2\ a Persian work into Bengali, and also published an 
original work named the Dhyanamala besides numerous Vaishnava 
poems. Alwal composed a gicat work named the rudma vat. 

The Gliaitanya^GhaviiamriUi by Krishnadas Kaviraj, composed 
between 1615 and 1616 A/D., gives the reader an account of the great 
Mohammedan Vaishnava Saint Ilari Das. He hailed from a village in 
the district of Jessoro in Bengal. Prof. S. N. Dhar, M.A., of the Holkar 
College, Indore, in the course of an article depicting the deep 
influence of Ohaitanya and his movement on the ^luslims in Mediaeval 
Bengal which appeared in the United India and Indian States says: 
“It appears that Ohaitanya who enjoined on all men faith in Ilari and 
the uttering of His name, did never regard a Mohammedan as impure 
or inferior, nor did ho revile the great religion of Islam. In the 
memorable interview between the two men on the sea- beach at Puri 
Hari Das who had come all the way from Bengal to have a darsan of 
the Master fell weeping at his feet, saying that ho was an impure 
Muslim and so doomed for over. The great saint lovingly embraced 
Hari Das and praised his spiritual yearning, but gave him a mild 
rebuke in the following words : ‘for nothing you decry yourself, Hari 
Das, and your religion. I myself do not possess the purity of your 
pure religion.’ 

“This great Mohammedan Vaishnava died at Puri, enjoying upto 
the very last moment, when breath actually failed him, the supremo 
felicity of having his Master, and his followers before his closing 
eyes. Then rose Ohaitanya and carrying the corpse of Hari Das, began 
singing and dancing in divine ecstasy. This continued for some time 
when Swarup Gosain brought Ohaitanya back to his senses. They 
carried the coflin to the sea, and bathed it in its water. ‘The sea has 
now become a Tirtha,’ said Ohaitanya. They then dipped his (Hari 
Das’s too in water, w bich they drank with great respect. They 
besmeared his body with sandal-paste and wrapped it in costly clothes. 
His grave was dug in the beach, the corpse was placed in it, and 
Ohaitanya lillod it with sand with his own hands. Such was the 
honour and love inspiied by a great Mohammedan Vaishnava.” 

Hardly inferior to Ilari Das in reputation among the 
Vaishnavas and greater than ho in their influence on the moulding of 
the dogmas of Vaishnavism wore the remarkable brothers Dabir and 
Khas, two (converted) Mohammedan ministers of the King of Bengal 
28 
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As Rup aud Sanatan the great Gosains, as they were styled, they 
became the most important figures in Vaislinava Society, after the 
demise of the Master. They spread his teachings and composed books 
in Sanskrit and Bengali, a list of which is given in the Ghaitanya- 
Charitamrita and which are still road daily by pious Vaishnavas. 
Sanatan regulated the conduct of the Vaishnavas and explained the 
cardinal principles of Vaishnavism in a groat work called Haru 
Bhalctivilas, Rup was a poet and scholar and composed two mystic 
dramas in Sanskrit, named the Lalila-Madhavavi and the Vidagdha- 
Madhavam, which are based on the amours of Ridha and Krishna. 
His other works are the Ujjioala-Nilamanh Dana Kelikaumudi^ etc. 

Expansion of Religion and Greater India 
In the spread of India's culture and civilisation into far-off lands 
beyond the seas, which resulted in what has been fittingly called 
“Greater India,’* religion played no part. The beginnings of 
this cultural empire can be traced to a time long before 
the advent of Buddhism. Even before the birth of Buddha 
the Vodic religion peacefully penetrated into Siam, Cambodia, Cham- 
pa, Java, Bali and other countries and islands of the East through ad- 
venturous Brahmanas, merchants and soldiers wlio crossed the seas 
and founded small colonies which were pro-orniuGntly centres of 
culture. In some places like Champa, the colonists conquered the 
aborigines and became their rulers. But this political conquest is of 
far loss importance than the conquest of culture which was made 
wherever the Indians wont. Says Prof. Jadunath Sircar, “ Every- 
where they carried, propagated and imposed, with their Brahmanic 
religion and respect for the higher caste, — manners, ideas, usages, rites 
and institutions of India, — her alphabets, literature and classical 
Sanskrit language. It is true that the oldest epigraphic document as 
yet discovered inlndo-China which is in pure classical Sanskrit, does 
not go beyond the 3rd century after Christ. But the slow work of 
colonisation and civilisation wliich preceded that brilliant priod of 
Indian culture could have begun only 8 to 10 centuries, probably more 
earlier, and had already attained to a full expansion in the 4th cen- 
tury B.O.” During the days of Buddhism this cultural expansion 
was extended and India came to be recognised as the greatest spiritual 
teacher in the world. The messengers of religious culture from India 
were every whore hold in the highest esteem. “ Two Indian monks, 
Kasyapa Matanga and Dharmaratna were the first to go to China 
and to translate Buddhist texts some of which are still preserved in 
Chinese. And for these two early Indian monks there was built the first 
Buddhist monastery called Po-ma-sse, * the white horse monastery * 
which played a great part in the history of Buddhism in China.” 
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V 

Hinduism : An TnextUiguishablc Light 
Even from very aneiont ;timcs, several saints and prophets have 
leen appearing in India* each adding a link to the long and unbroken 
chain of religious life in the country. This takes us to anotlier lesson 
which we can learn from Indian history, ui?., that religious culture is 
kept alive in spite of political subjection and bondage— -that the light 
of India's spirituality could not bo extinguished oven by the strongest 
storms the country had to face. Scores of spiritual luminaries 
came from time to time in difleront parts of the country to revivify 
and resuscitate the cultural and religious consciousness of the land, 
whenever there was need for doing so. Their lives and teachings have 
boon embodiments of one or more aspects of Hinduism so that when 
taken in toto they present to us tho Sadhanas (spiritual practices) incul- 
cated by tho religion to suit a variety of temperaments in a variety of 
ways. This gives Hinduisin an all-comprehensiveness and width, a 
catholicity and perfection, a syntlietic and conciliatory note, possess- 
ed by no other religion. Tho teachings of tho several saints contain 
truths and principles which may appear to contradict one another, but 
studied in tho light of tlioi all-embracing and universal Vedanta, they 
yield us a rich commentary on tho Sanatana Dharma or Eternal 
Religion of the Hindus in all its phases — a grand and sublime 
harmony of different notes and scales from the lowest to tho highest. 
They represent tho different stages and aspects of tho development of 
tho Indian religious consciousness. Sri Krishna and Buddha; Sankara, 
Ramanuja and Madhava ; Chaitanya, Nanak, Kabir and Guru Govind; 
Tukaram, and Ramdas ; Vidyaranya and others too numerous to 
mention — all these make India's brightest galaxy of saints and 
teachers, which is beyond all compare. 

VT 

Beligions Bevival : A Precursor of Nationalism 
As religion has been tho root of the tree of national life in India, 
the teachings of tho saints who arose in different parts of the country, 
besides fulfilling the spiritual needs of the people in different times, 
vitalised their national consciousness as well and paved the way for a 
national rise and regeneration. This, then, is yet another lesson of 
the religious history of our land. Even in tho very ancient times, the 
national life emanated and followed from the centres of spiritual and 
cultural thought. The blood of India circulated in and through tho 
heart of tho colleges of sages and abodes of spiritual teachers down to 
^he net-work of veins and arteries that formed the country s collective 
life. It was in this way that the Samities of tho Panchalas, of tho 
Kasbyas (Benares) and of the Maithilas which stood out as great 
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centres of spiritual culture and philosophy, became in turn the foci 
of political ambition of the various dovisions of the Aryans. 

The groat empire that arose in the days of the glory of Buddhism 
also tolls the same story of the revival of nationalism and the crea- 
tion of political unity after a groat religious upheaval. In about two 
hundred years after Buddha’s advent, there arose the groat Mauryan 
Empire which could boast of an Asoka, one of the greatest emperors 
the world has over soon or can over hope to produce. 

After the glories of Buddhism had faded away and the empires 
of Pataliputra and Magadha wore gone, we again find that “a renaissant 
India bought by the valour and blood of the heroic Rajputs, defined 
by the merciless intellect of a Brahmana from the same historical 
thought centre of Mithila, led by a now philosophical impulse orga- 
nised by Sankara and his bands of Sannyasiiis and beautified by the 
arts and literature of the courts of Malava — arose on the ruins of 
the old 

In the south, the spiritual upheaval of Sankara and Ramanuja 
was followed by the sequence of united races and powerful empires. 

The Mohammedans attempted for centuries to subjugate the south, 
but can scarcely bo said to have got a strong foothold. The instinct 
of self- preservation assorted itself in the religious literature of Tuka- 
rarn and Ramdas. And witli the consequent awakening that follow- 
ed, the plateaus of the south poured their bands of fighting peasant 
horsemen under the leadership of Sivaji, all resolved to die for the 
religion Rainadas preached and Tuka sang. 

In the north, there arose the groat and peworful prophet Guru 
Govind Singh, the tenth Sikh Guru of the lino of Guru Nauak. llis 
spiritual work resulted in the strong ])olitical organisation of the 
Sikhs, which crushed the Mohammedan power that was proving a 
menace to the Hindus of upper India. 

Wo see, therefore, that the dilToront religious movements in 
India not only servo a spiritual purpose by ministoring to the religi- 
ous needs of the people but also greatly contributed to the organising 
of the scattered forces in collective thought and life, welding them all 
into one single power for bringing about political unity and solidarity 
among the people, making way for the establishment of kingdoms and 
empires. Religious movements have the power to conserve the entire 
energy of the nation and after a time this energy is expressed in rich 
national activities. This was what happened in Mediaeval Europe. It 
is not too much to say that the Europe of the Renaissance and the 
Reformation were already in the womb of the Mediaeval period. Dur- 
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ing tbo Middle Ages, Ghriafciaiiity with ifcg saints, sages and ascetics 
directed the mind of tbo whole Continent towards a spiritual ideal and 
thereby conserved the energy of the whole of Gliriatoiidom, And when 
the spiritual tension was released and the national mind came down to 
the normal, this storod-up energy inanifcstod itself in the glorious 
Renaissance and Reformation of whoso achiovomoiits the West is justly 
proud. 

Three Types of Reliyious Moocmenis 

The religious movements which we have dealt with can bo divided 
into throe classes — those which are purely spiritual, those which are 
assimilative and checkmating, and those which are political and military. 

The movements of Buddha, Sankara, Ramanuja and Madhva were 
purely spiritual. They were ushered in by those founders to preach 
religion in dilleront forms suited to the reauiremonts of the times. The 
movement of Buddha was a world- wide one having its adherents 
throughout the tbon known world. Sankara, Ramanuja and Madhva 
— all those proaoho 1 the Vodic religion, bringing India under the 
banner of the Vedanta. It is welhknown that literature, arts and 
other glories of culture and civilisation followed in the wake of those 
movements. 

But the inovomonts of Kabir, Nanak, Chaibanya and Dadu wore 
more or loss assimilative or checkmating. Tlioy stemmed the tide of 
Islam and chocked its rapid coiifiunt among the masses. 
They all preached the equality of man and tho unity of 
God.^owover much they diilorod in philosophy. Kabir and Nanak 
preached a religion which was a definite synthesis of Islam and Hindu- 
ism. They not only succeeded in keeping tho masses within tho fold 
but also tempered the fanaticism of tho Mohamraodans. Ghaitanya’s 
movement was rather deeper and stronger. It possessed great creative 
power and preached devotion for devotion’s sake. Ramanuja and 
Madhva also preached Bhakti but it was tempered with Jnana. Ghai- 
tanya’s simple creed of lovo pure and simple Kad a potent influonca on 
Hindus and Muslims aliko- 

In the Sikh movement of Guru Govind, wo have an instance of a 
political organisation backed up by spiritual vigour and energy. This 
reactionary impulse was a necessity of the times. Tho Mahratta 
power which arose when tho Deccan stood in need of protection from 
the Mohammedans received similar impetus from a spiritual awaken- 
ing. 

Tho influence of profoundly spiritual movements is always far- 
reaching and powerful. They are fruitful of permanent results. They 
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havo inspired painting, music, architecture, sculpture and literature 
The Court of Vikramaditya is well-known for its culture.. His ago 
was the golden age in Sanskrit literature. The impetus of religion ac- 
counts also for the brilliance of the courts of Malava and Vijyanagar. 
But, on the other hand, we don’t find in Poona or Lahore a ray of the 
intellectual, artistic or cultural glory that surrounded the other 
courts. The meteoric empires of the Maharattas and the Sikhs repre- 
sented partly the mass fanaticism and lost all their motive power as 
soon as they had succeeded in destroying the rule of the hated 
Muslims. 

VII 

Interaction of Religions : Hinduism and Islam 
As already mentioned, the Greek, Scythian, Mongolian and Par- 
thian invaders who preceded the Mohammedans became completely 
aryanised in religion and social customs and manners, in name, in 
speech and in dross. But Islam being “a fiercely monotheistic reli- 
gion,” did not “allow any compromise with polytheism or admit a 
plurality of deities.” As Prof. Jadunath Sircar rightly observes, “The 
God of Islam and of Christianity — like the God of Judaism, which 
was the parent of both those creeds, — is ‘ a living and a jealous God’. 
He cannot tolerate any companion or sliaror in the hearts of His 
adorers. Hence, the absorption of the Irido- Muslims into the fold of 
Hinduism by recognising Allah as another of the numberless incarna- 
tions of Vishnu and Moliainnied as an inspired Sadhu, was impossible . 
Therefore, Hindus and Mohammedans,— as, later on, Hindus and 
Christians,— had to live in the same land without being able to mix 
together. Nothing has enabled them to bridge this gulf. The Indian 
Muslims havo, througliout the succeeding centuries, retained the extra 
Indian direction of their hearts. Their faces are still turned, in daily 
prayer, to a spot in Mecca ; their minds, their law-code, their ad- 
ministrative system, their favourite reading sought models from out- 
side India,— from Arabia and Syria, Persia and Egypt. All Moham- 
medans have the same sacred language, ora, literature, teacliers, saints 
and shrines, throughout the world, instead of these being restricted to 
India, as is the case with the Hindus.” The Hindus were willing and 
ready to absorb the Muslims. They made peace with them. They 
recognised Allah as an aspect of the Godhead in the Allopanishad and 
adored Him. They loved Akbar and other good and great 
Mohammedan kings. But all the same, Islam remained a distinct 
religion, unassimilated and unassimilablo- And to-day it is the reli- 
gion of nearly one-fifth of India. 

The contribution of Islam to Indian national life has been by no 
means little. Its greatest gift has been its democratic spirit and its 
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praoticality. Ifc exorcisod a powerful influence on Hindu sooiefcy 
whose inherent spirit of equality was roused, and expressed in move- 
ments like those of Ramananda, Kabir and Dadu, Nanak and Ohai- 
tanya. All these religious reformers preached the equality of all 
souls before God, and admitted all classes of people into their folds by 
doing away with minor differences in ritual, dogma and other externals. 

One of the finest fruits of the contact of Islam with Vedanta was 
Sufism. With its characteristic synthetic outlook, it brought the 
higher classes of both the religions closer together. As the late Pir-o 
Murshid Inayat Khan, the founder of the Sufi movement in the West 
says, **th 0 Sufi thinks that we all follow one religion only in different 
names and different forms." Sufism represented tho“ Mingling of the 
two oceans” — the confluence of Hinduism and Mohammedanism and 
naturally helped in removing bigotry and fanaticism. 

VIII 

Conclusion : The Music of Indian Nationalism 

Spirituality has been the dominating note in the raiisio of Indian 
national life in the past, whereas it is politics or commerce in the 
countries of the West. An ideal state according to the Hindu con- 
ception is one in which the king is but a servant of the peiplo and 
protects tho Dharma of the land “-the Dharma of all classes and 
castes. Ill tho Varuashrama system which is a charaotarisfiic product 
of tho Hindu genius, tho keynote has been national service, each mem- 
ber of tho polity living a life of duties and responsibilities according to 
his Dharma, with a view to attain tho summum bonum. Ho would 
joyously exclaim: 

*‘Hail, social life 1 into thy pleasing bounds 
Again I come to pay the common stock, 

My sharo of service, and, in glad return 
To taste the comforts, thy protected joys.” 

How different Indian nationalism is from tho aggressive nationa- 
lism of the Western typo with its evils of self-aggrandisement at the^ 
cost of other nations and its glorification of materialism ! Tho cultural 
Samskaras left by the national life in tho past on India’s mind have 

been so strong and deep-rooted that they cannot be altered ft*id much 

less destroyed. This is tho greatest legacy of India’s past to her 
children; for, does not the future India remain in embryonic form in 
these SamsJearaSt which constitute what Sir John Woodroffe would 
call tho “Seed of tho Race”? 


( Concluded) 
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THE DISPUTANT DIVINE 

By A, Srinivasacliariar, J5.A., L.T. 

In this world of diversity, diiTorences are so pronounced and 
obvious that their recognition by human minds may be said to be an 
easy and even instinctive plienomonon ; whereas the unity underlying 
diversity is so subtle, deep and confined within layers upon layers of 
opaque matter, that its existence is beyond the ken of uncultured 
minds, and its perception is verily an achievement worthy of a groat 
genius. It is perhaps this fundamental truth that is at the bottom of 
the endless disputes that arise on all sides in individual, social, natio- 
nal and international life. Biich disputes, however inevitable, are 
felt to be veritable sources of discord, unrest and unhappiness by one 
and all, and are often sought to be settled by the method of arbitra- 
tion, the judge’s decision being final and binding on the parties. 
Sometimes in the absence of an arbitrator, when one of the contest- 
ants feels keenly the rank injustice on the opponent’s side as well as 
the unquestionable truth of the cause for which ho stands, one is often 
tempted to vindicate the cause by resorting to swearing; and then the 
opponent, painfully alive to the stings of his conscience, bows down to 
the supremo authority that is implied in the use of the divine name. 
Such is the prevailing custom in litigation pertaining to mundane life. 
But does the spirit of disputation roar its nauglity head in the spiri- 
tual world too ? A great poet and devotee imagines that there is liti- 
gation in the spiritual planes of existence also and that the Lord of 
the universe out of love condescends to figure as .a disputant and in- 
volves Himself in a suit for establishing His claims, unwilling to exer- 
cise His invincible might, whore persuasion by love would load to the 
voluntary acknowledgment of His divine right and joyous submis- 
sion to the same. 

The Vaishnavito poet- devotee referred to was a pot child of the 
Lord (of Srirangara, a famous Vaishnavaite centre rich in its associa- 
tion with eminent devotees of Narayana), specially favoured by divine 
grace from his very birth. Pious parentage, holy environment, con- 
tact with a mighty incarnation and the benediction spontaneously shed 
by spiritual perfection, and also inherent starling merit— each had 
contributed its unwonted share towards the moulding of his spiritual 
genius. It was not only in an atmosphere of devotion and spiritua- 
lity that he was born and bread up ; but also a cultural atmosphere 
quivering under the stimulus of a briskly awakening life brooded over 
him and quickly developed the gigantic intellect in embryo that was 
struggling for emergence. His devotion ripened into maturity and he 
consecrated all the wealth of his intelligence towards the enriching of 
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the existing devotional lore in several ways. The holy wed look be- 
tween the devotional and the intellectual elements in him, in whioh 
the latter was allowed to play only a subservient feminine part, 
resulted in the creation of exquisite poems replete with original con- 
ceptions of a very high order and instinct with deep devotional fervour. 
Of him it might be said that ‘there was nothing that lie touched that 
he did not adorn,* Treading the path of self-surrender to the Lord the 
devotee travelled on and on, borne on the wings of divine grace, until 
he reached the summits of spiritual realization. There often his 
mind was overwhelmed by the flood of ecstasy which transported him 
to the ethereal regions of love and illumination; there he saw vivdily 
man in reality as a passive witness whom the unconditional inflnito 
grace of God was elevating steadily towards His own abode of pure 
and perpetual bliss. There ho realized that man's endeavour availed 
nothing and the Lord’s was everything and that egoistic self* effort 
culminated only in the annihilation of ogoism and self-effort that led 
men away from God. Often ho looked down from the dizzy heights 
he had attained, on the valleys where his poor and unfortunate breth- 
ren, unmindful of the glorious divine heritage awaiting thorn, were 
groping in darkness and grovelling in the quagmire of sensualism; and 
his heart was overpowered by compassion. It appeared as if they wore 
wilfully rejecting the profarrod divine aid that unsought was seeking 
them for thoir own upliftment, and wore preferring to follow blindly 
whore their impulses born of conceit and ignorance guided them. The 
more ho pondered on the Lord’s ministrations to mortals in infinite 
ways prompted by divino mercies, the more perverse seomol their be- 
haviour of persistently setting thoir faces against Him. “Is man at 
warfare with the Lord ?” thought the devotee, and the idea entered 
deep into his heart and stirred up the very depths of his emotional 
nature. 

One day the same poet, Sri Parasara Bhatta by name, (at the age 
of four, according to tradition) was present during the worshiip of the 
Groat Lord in the temple of Srirangam. The Lord’s imago, llis very 
flesh and blood in the eyes of his true devotees, was prepared for the 
bath that was to follow. The Lord wore only one waist cloth without 
any upper garment, and a solitary garland of flowers over his shoul- 
ders. The holy waters wore poured over his body amidst chant ings of 
devotional hymns in Tamil and Sanskrit; and His cloth was dripping. 
The young poet who was feasting his eyes and mind on the scene and 
on its spiritual implications was in a blissful and contemplative mood. 
Perhaps there was something unusual in the spiritual glow on hia 
face, which attracted the attention of some old Vaishnavitp devotees 
on the spot to such an extent, that with a view to participate in the 

29 
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inward raptures they ventured to approach him with the request to 
favour them with an apt description of the holy scene that held his 
mind captive. The response was in the form of a short poem pregnant 
with meaning : 

The scene reminded the poot of the condition of the plaintiff in a 
suit who, unable to defend his just case by the strength of his docu- 
ments, evidence and arguments, desperately resorts to the method of 
winning his cause by swearing with duo solemnity. (The custom on 
such occasions for the swearer is to plunge into water with only a waist 
cloth on and come out of the water dripping, to put on a 
garland of flowers and to declare his oath.) The poet’s eye was 
“in a fine frenzy rolling” and the thought flashed across his mind that 
the bathing scone symbolised the Tiord's preparedness to swear for 
the purpose of claiming His rebel child. His rich poetic imagination 
painted on the canvass of his mind the following picture of an alterca- 
tion between God and man: 

The Lord Supremo stood in front of man and said, ‘Thou art 
mine.’ Even the most impertinent urcliin, when somes one declares to 
his face ‘You are my servant’, would retort with the words 
‘You are my servant’, with an emphasis on ‘ you ’ ; and the 
Lord might thereforo expect at least a defiant tit-for-tat 
response, in the form ‘ thou art mine’. Oh ! the raptures God would 
be in if His darling child in his mischievous stubbornnosss had ex- 
claimed so, and out of sheer wilfulness proceeded to act likewise ! But 
man, the vile wretch that ho is, the rebellious child of 
God, gave forth the shocking reply, " I am mine.” Amazed at this, 
God questioned him, “How is that?” But man undaunted repeated the 
question “How is that (which you said)?” The Lord replied, "My claim 
is supported by tbe Vedas and other Scriptures of divine origin.” (The 
Scriptures say that the individual soul is the eternal property of the 
Lord, and that the Ishwara and the Jiva are over related as master and 
servant, as father and son, as husband and wife and so forth in a 
spiritual sense.) “ Yours is only documentary support," retorted 
man, "bub my claim is supported by my enjoyment from time out of 
mind ; my possession from the very dawn of creation would testify to 
my statement.” (Man, over sincoliis fall, over since ho began to feel 
himself as a separate individuality torn away from the existence of 
God, has boon incoosantly pandering jto his lowor self under the 
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presumption that he, the ego, exists only for the gratification of 
the lower self), and continued, “Even if it be conceded that docu- 
ments favour Your claim, inasmuch as my possession for an unbroken 
period of centuries has never been questioned by You, Your claim is 
barred by limitation.” “Not so at all,” rejoined the Lord, "frequ- 
ently has your enjoyment been contended against, ever since you 
began to usurp My possession. Again, My claim arising as it does 
before time came into existence, and being eternal, finite time however 
long bath no power over it, and thus My claim is eternally true and 
valid.” The Jiva could not bear this remark and questioned the Lord 
immediately, "How is that. Lord? lias my right of enjoyment 
ever been disputed? If so, where, when and by whom was the 
objection raised?” The Tiord replied, " In the Gita and other works 
I have questioned your rights, nay, denied them and have put forward 
My claims in all reasonableness and supported them by records whoso 
validity you cannot impeach. My objections havo boon proclaimed far 
and wide, even in the midst of armies awfully arrayed for a tremendous 
fight.” " But who will bear witness, my Lord, to Your allegations? 
Can You adduce any reliable evidence to support them?” “Certainly,” 
the Lord replied in exulting tones, “ Sri Vyasa, the great Bliislima 
and other men of divine wisdom shall boar testimony.” “ But, alas 1 
such men of wisdom are notorious for their partiality towards Thee ; 
for hast Thou not said in the Gita, ‘As for men of divine wisdom, they 
are verily My own self'? Such interested witnesses side You naturally, 
and no wonder ; I place little faith in their w’ords.” The Lord did 
not proceed further, knowing it to bo vain ; nor did IIo seek an 
arbitrator, for in this dispute between lahwara and Jiva, botw'eeu 
God and man, who is there that can be a mediator,— one, neither a 
Jiva nor Ishwara? 

The poet concluded his poem thus : — " Dost Thou, sweet Lord, in 
the impossibility of getting an arbitrator, think it advisable to 
establish Thy claim by going to the length of swearing, and theiriby 
redeem and reclaim Thy lost child, man? Verily, Thy dripping waist 
cloth and Thy garland make Thee appear as one prepared to swear on 
behalf of one’s claims.” 

The poet was right and voiced forth only the truth of things with 
characteristic insight and in profound devotional symbology. The 
conception of a dispute between God and man is not entirely the work 
of imagination, but has its roots deep into tlio world of 
human experience and sfcorn realities. Breathes there a sadhaka, 
(one who practises the meaus enjoined by the shastras and the guru 
for attaining salvation) that has not felt often the ignoble strife 
between the brute and the Divine in him ? Is not the flesh ever at 
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war with the spirit in naan ? Dao3 not the unripe untutored ego of 
the ignorant man, in its self-imposed authority, argue in loud and 
defiant tones against the still small voice of spirit within, endowed 
with authority supremo? But in the field of spirituality, inherent right 
is never sought to be established by external might, and coercion from 
without never takes the place of illumination from within. The 
Lord sits enthroned in the heart of man in His divine infinite majesty, 
as infinite as His supreme condescension, extreme alTability, un- 
fathomable mercy and Himalayan patience. The Divine Father of 
man holds Himself in perfect patience till the return of His prodigal 
son, for return he must sooner or later ; and His brooding love for the 
child that goes astray accompanies him, however far he may wander 
into the wilderness of ignorance and the tangle of illusion, and abides 
with him as an invisible b it potent prosonco, conscious of its power 
over darkness and confident of its ultimate triumph, watching, 
inspiring and loading forvvird till, getting glimpses of divine wisdom, 
he retraces his stops of his own accord and finally merges in Himself, 
Then all disputes cease, the underlying unity is perceived, and there 
is harmony, peace and joy everywhere, at all times and under all 
conditions. 


THE SIX DAESANAS 

By K’ S. Bainaswami Sastri^ B.A., B-L. 

The name Darsanas has boon given to a group of six systems of 
Indian philosophy in which the eternal differentia of the Vedic 
thouglit were presented in a reintegrated form culminating in the 
Vedanta. We must remember that their contents are not now at all, 
though the systematisations wore now. The fundamental concepts of 
the Darsanas wore existent in the Vodic thought. The sages wlio 
formulated the Darsanas refer to one another in the Sutras, and evi- 
dently launched thoir polemic as soon as the heretical systems of 
thought were adumbrated. That is why the later works on Jainism 
and Buddhism were subsequent to the great Sutras of the sages of the 
Darsanas. The expounders of the Sutras in their turn attacked the 
heretical critics of the Darsanas. The heretical systems themselves 
wore in the course of development during centuries ; and in the same 
way the orthodox systems wore in the course of development during 
centuries. It is an almost impossible task to settle the ohronologioal 
sequence of every one of the heretical and the orthodox darsanas and 
their subsequent expositions and amplifications. It must however be 
pointed out that the Samkhya as described in the Oita is not the 
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Samkhya of the Samkhya system but refers to the path of Jnana, 
The Yoga as described in the Gita is not subsequent to the Yoga 
system but is antecedent to it. The Gita does not refer to the Yogic 
Siddhis in explicit terms at all. It dees not refer at all to the Nyaya 
and the Vaiseshika schools of thought. Though it refers to Drah ma 
Sutrapadaishchaiha Ch. XTII, Verse 4, Sri Sankaracharya shows 
that the reference is to the (Jpaniahadic passages describing Brahman. 
Sri Madhusoodana also is of the same opinion. The Gita thus contains 
the essence of the Vodic revelations and presents to us the Vedic 
doctrine in all its fulness. The Barsanas on the other hand present 
the truth in facets, and it is only in the Vedanta that wo find a com- 
plete reintegration of tlie Vedic thought once again. The Brahma 
Sutras refer to the Qpanishads and the Gita for positive affirmations 
of doctrine, and at the same time they refer to the other Barsanas to 
refute whatever is contained in them at variance with the Upanishads 
and the Gita. What is of value in the other Barmnas is their gonoraj 
outlook, their criticism of the heretical schools of thought, and their 
elements of harmony with the VeOic thought. The Samkhya cate- 
gories are met with even in the Kitha Qpanishad, but there the 
affirmation of the Pararaatman goes hand in hand with those categories. 
In the same way the Svotasvatara Upanislnd refers not only to 
Maya and Gun. is but also to Brahman and Eswara, Wo must bear 
these facts in mind when we try to ascertain the exact place — philo- 
sophical as well as chronological — of the Barsanas in the history of 
the evolution of Indian philosophy. 

To understand this matter aright wo must boar in mind the fact 
that both the heretical systems and the orthodox systems reach back 
to dates older than their formal formulations. We may say generally 
that the heretical speculations came to a head in the Charvaka and 
Jaina and Buddhistic sjjstcms while the orthodox affirmations came to 
attain diverse degrees and typos of crystallisation in the six Barsanas, 
One special feature about such parallel development has been bettor 
brought out by Max Muller than any other expounder in recent times. 
He points out how in the ancient times in India philosophic thought 
was developed in various hermitages and transmitted from master to 
pupil in succession, lie says : All that would happen and did 

hapi^en was that certain opinions which had been discussed, sifted, 
and generally viewed in one Asrama (liormitage), Arama (garden), or 
Parishad (religious settlement) would in time be collected by its mem- 
bers and reduced to a more or loss systematic form ..... 
These young pupils were in fact the books, the scribes were the Gurus, 
the tablet was the brain .... But whatever was the origin of 
the peculiar Sutra literature— and I give my hypothesis as hypothesis 
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only-- all scholars will probably agree that these Sutras could not 
be thowoik of cno individual philosopher, but that wo have in 
them the last outcome of previous centuries of thought, and the 
final result of the labours of numerous thinkers wlioso names are 
forgotten and will never be recovered.” Ho says further : “ If we 
keep this in mind, we shall see that the question whether any of the 
texts of the six philosophies which we now possess should bo con- 
sidered as older than any other, is really a question impossible to 
answer. Tho tests for settling the relative ages of literary works, 
applicable to European literature, are not applicable to Indian lite- 
rature. Thus, if one Greek author quotes another, wo feel justified in 
taking the one who is quoted as tho predecessor contemporary of the 
one who quotes. But because Jaimini quotes Badarayana and Bada- 
rayana Jaimini, and because their systems show an acquaintance with 
the other five systems of philosopliy, we have no right to arrange them 
in chronological succession.” Ho says further : “ Tlio result of this 

desire to fix dates, where dates are impossible, has often proved most 
mischievous. Scholars of recognised authority have arrived at and 
given expression to convictions, not only widely dilleront, but diametri- 
cally opposed to each other.” 

I have quoted these passages to emphasise a fact which is often 
forgotten. I feel sure that tho Upanishadio thought is the bedrock of 
all philosophic thought in India, and that the Gita is its divine sum- 
mation and synthesis. The heretic systems sprouted and shot up in 
course of time, and tho orthodox systems also wore formulated to 
counteract and overthrow tho heretical systems. Tho original pro- 
tagonists of the Darsanas wore probably a group of groat sages who 
formulated their systems and referred to each other to clarify thought 
by discussion, their object being to overthrow tho heretical systems 
first by reason and then by reason and revelation combined. TIio 
heretical systems found their summations in tho Charvaka and Jaina 
and Buddhist systems, and the later expositions of tho Darsanas finally 
and eventually overthrew such summations of heretical doctrine. 

The great common features of all tho six darsanas are their 
acceptance of the authority of the Vedas and their being an expression 
of tho real and essential genius of the race. There is, as already stated 
by me, a crescendo of spiritual thought in them from tho Nyaya and 
the Vaiseshika through Samkhya and Yoga to the Purva Mimamsa 
and tho Uttara ^limamsa or tho Vedanta Sutras. It is in tho last 
that we find a synthesis of the highest and most fundamental Hindu 
ideas and the culmination of Indian thought. It is easy to emphasise 
the diversities and divergences of the systems but it is more valuable 
to realise and emphasise their harmony and essential unity. 
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Dr. Badhakrishnan says about them that ‘'every gyatem ia an 
admixture of logic and psychology, motaphysica and religion”. The 
modern philosopher folds his robe about him scornful of religion and 
gets as his reward the choking sawdust of inane and incomprehensible 
gibberish. The combination of philosophy and religion in India has 
boon to the advantage and glory of both. The Indian systems of philo- 
sophy are traceable to the Vedas. As Dr. Badhakrishnan says well : 
“ There are no absolute beginnings for spiritual possessions.” The 
Sutras or aphorisms in which the six systems are expounded with a 
wonderful economy of words and affluence of thought are the points of 
convergence of ancient spiritual words and the centres of emergence 
of later philosophic systems. 

The six Darsanas are thus all derivatives of the Vedas. They 
formed the reaction of the Hindu genius as against the onslaught of 
the philosophic nihilism of Buddhism. They pointed with stretched 
forefinger in the direction of the eternal varities of life. Dr. Radha- 
krishnan says : “The real is not the universe extended in space and 
time ; for its nature is becoming and not being. There is something 
deeper than this -atoms and souls, or purusha and prakriti, or Brah- 
man.” All the systems aim at the realisation of the eternal beatitude, 
however much they difior about the nature and content of the beatific 
experience. Dr. Badhakrishnan says: “ It is a fundamental belief of 
the Hindus that tlio universe is law-abiding to the core, and yet that 
man is free to shape his own destiny in it. The systems believe in 
rebirth and pro-existence. . . . Pliilosophy carries us to the gates 
of the promised land, but cannot lot us in; for that, insight or realisation 
is necessary. The ideal of the systems is practically to transcend the 

merely ethical level All systems recognise as obligatory unselfish 

love and disinterested activity, and insist on chittasxiddhi (cleansing 
of the heart) as essential to all moral culture. In different degrees 
they adhere to the rules of caste (Varna) and stages of life (Asrama).” 


NOTES AND COxMMENTS 

BUDDHISM AND BIRTH-CONTROL 

One of the most deadly pestilences, more dangerous and destruc- 
tive than anything properly so called, that at present threatens to 
devastate human society is the practice of birth-control. Under the 
false cloak of bumanitarianism the upholders of this fad are only 
preaching what would in practice be only a philosophy of depravity. 
But whereas they have till now been seeking the aid of science and 
altruism alone in their propaganda, wo learn recently from the Maha- 
Bodhi that they are now invoking the sacred name of religion too to 
find an authority for their cherished view- For In the April — May 
number of the Maha-Bodhi we find an article entitled * Random 
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Beflections on Buddhism and Birth- Conliror from the pen of an 
American lady who tries to justify the practice of birth- control in the 
light of the Buddha’s teachings. She argues that if persons having 
a tendency to a serious disease beget children, they are acting against 
the principle of Ahimsa, as they are sure to transmit their disease to 
thier offsprings. Under such circumstances she says : “ Shall the 
unhealthy individual, if he or she dearly loves some one, refrain from 
marriage? That would, I think, be vicious. Shall he marry and have 
children to inherit his disease ? That is about the most wicked thing 
that any one can do. What then shall wo do ? What but the Middle 
Way between extremes. That is to say, he should marry, and by 
means of some one of the methods of birth control, refrain from 
having children. 

There are other circumstances in regard to which a family 
should regulate the number of their children and the approximate time 
of their arrival. For instance, it is, 1 believe, established as a fact, 
that three years should elapse between the birth of one child and that 
of the next. This gives the mother one year of rest in which to 
recuperate from having one child and to grow strong for the birth of 
the next one. If we do not take these precautions where is our 
Buddhist ideal of harmlessness ?” 

We perfectly agree with the view that it is very bad to transmit 
one’s illness to succeeding generations and to bring into this world 
more children than a family can maintaiti. But to effect this by the 
practice of birth-control will be only eradicating one evil by a 
greater one. All religions preach aolf-rostraint to thoir votaries, and 
more so the religion of the Buddha ; for the Buddha proclaims with 
an emphatio voice that desire is the cause of all evil and its eradica- 
tion is the only avenue to happiness. But the practice of birth- 
control on the other hand encourages indulgence in animal passions, 
as it removes the only incentive that an average individual has 
towards abstinence in married life. Moreover by providing an easy 
remedy for avoiding the consequences of sexual irregularities, it 
encourages excesses and infidelity in married life, promiscuity among 
the sexes, prostitution and a host of other social evils. From the 
standpoint of health also medical men who are not faddists or are not 
influenced by pecuniary motives are of unanimous opinion that this 
disgusting practice brings about serious disorders and diseases in 
women. Thus from considerations of health it is condemnablo, and 
doubly so from the standpoint of religion, as it cuts at the root of the 
ideals of Brahmacharya and chastity which form the bed-rocks on 
which all religions are built. 

From the national and sociological standpoints it is more 
dangerous than a virulent pestilence. A plague or a pestilence can 
be checked by proper means and they generally affect only parts of a 
country. But if the knowledge about the practices concerning birth- 
control are made known to all, including the masses, it will be 
entrusting the common man with a dangerous information which can 
never perhaps bo retracted and which by ready application at their 
hands will act as a blight on humanity and eventually sweep off 
nations from the face of the earth. For if our faddists know a bit of 
history, they will And that the groat nations of ancient times that 
have one after another passed away from the stage of the world had 
collapsed not so much for wars or economic strain as for moral 
degradation which had sapped their manhood and rendered them 
already powerless against foreign attacks. 
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What then is the way out of the difficulty ? How can the evils 
be avoided without the aid of such dangerous practices? The only 
safe solution is to instil into man a greater regard for the ideals of 
continence and chastity. By a proper system of education man 
should be made to understand from early life that ho is endowed 
with sex-power for creative purposes, physical, intellectual, or 
spiritual, and not for indulging in the animal cravings of his heart. 

He must be made to realise that by conserving sexual energy ho is 
increasing his capacity for achievement in whatever field ho likes, 
whether it bo material, altruistic, intellectual, or spiritual ; for an 
intense ambition in some direction or other and the knowledge that 
continence is one of the chief moans of achieving it are the best 
means of curbing his sexual urge. And as for married people, it 
should be clearly understood that the sox- relation hetweou husband 
and wife is intended only for begetting a few children, and it should 
be strictly limited for that purpose alone. In a recent book called 
Thurtou’s Philosophy of Marriage, published by S. Ganesan Co., 
Madras, can bo found many valuable suggestions regarding this point. 
The central part of the remedy 1)0 suggests is that husband and wife 
must always sleep in separate rooms, and moot only when both desire 
progeny. We think that this is a very valuable suggestion, and if 
people at largo adopt it, atid a purer and more wholesome view on 
marriage and sex-life is created in their minds by proper education, 
we fool that many a complex economical, social and moral problem 
of mankind will be solved, and that it will result in an improved race 
of men, healthier, happier, more intelligent and more virtuous. No 
doubt it is a great un-hill task, but nob in any way impossible of 
achievement for human altruism and spiritual ardour. 

KEVIEWS AND NOTICES 

Minor Upanishads ; Published by the Advaita Ashrama, 
Mayavati, Aimora: Pages 104: Price, Re, 1. 

This small book is a collection of eight minor Upanishads — 
Paramahamsa, Atma, Aniritahindu, Tejabindu, Sarva, Brahma, 
Aruiieyi and Kaivalya. Along with the text in Devanagari is given 
a lucid English translation of the same with elaborate and illuminat- 
ing comments The Upanishads included in this volume are beautiful 
compositions of rare sublimity and spiritual fervour. They combine 
is themselves the highest metaphysical conceptions of Vedanta along 
with a simplicity and sweetness of diction characteristic of a work of 
genuine inspiration. Devoid of linguistic twists and quaint 
symbolism, and untainted by ritualistic ideas, their common note 
is their emphatic call for rouunciation and practical spiritual life. 
In short they rovoal tho essence of Vedic wisdom in brief, simple and 
straightforward language. All students of Indian thought and of 
practical spiritual life will fiud them highly instructive and inspiring. 
A brief introduction to tho Upanishads in general, dealing with 
their date, their place in Vedic literature, their philosophy, etc , is 
given. The get up of tlio book is neat and attractive. 

The Path of the Elders, by Mr. Earnest Erie Power : 
Published by the Theosophical Publishing House, Adyar. 

Buddhism falls into two divisions — the Hinayana (Southern Bud- 
udhism) and the Mahayana (Northern Buddhism). Tho author has 
undertaken to expound the former as he thinks that it represents the 

30 
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religion of Buddha *'in its purest and most original form/' He has 
taken gi-eat pains to present a modern exposition of this religion and 
to remove many a misconcopbion obtaining in Christian countries 
about Buddhistic ethics and Buddhist philosophy. 

The charge that is generally levelled against Buddhism is that tho 
Nirvana which it seeks to place before its votaries as the goal to ha 
attained is " Nothingnoss/' In chapters on tho “Noble eightfold 
path” and on "Nibbana” tho author has fuinishod i crushing reply to 
tho charge by proving that Nirvana, if it can be called a condtion 
at all, is “one of perfect 0 (iuiIil)riam in which experieuca and the 
thing experienced are fully united l(3aving no strain whatsoever 
to he adjusted, no Kanima to bo generated or reduced.” He has 
further described it as ‘‘that sort of state which prevails by thokbsence 
of something essentially dilToront from itself. Nirvana is therefore 
nob “nothingness”. 

Tho chapter on ‘ Deity’ meets very effectively another accusation 
brought against Buddhism that it is a godless religion. 

In it ho has convincingly showed that there is no religion "which 
has so thoroughly probed the problem of God as Buddhism has done 
and is so utterly ponnoated with a wholsome, common sense God 
rocagnibion.” Buddha, ho says, recognized a hierarchy of deities and 
tho highest Deity according to him roprosenfcoil the highest Being who 
has only reached the highest evolutionary progress hut has not yet 
attained to Nirvana, i.e., “to that state of balance and of oiuanimiby 
that is selfless and imperturbable.” 

So far tho author has done invaluiblo service bo the eager 
students of Buddhism bub when he says tint ‘ Nirvana” is something 
which has been newly discovered by Buddha, that Godlioad 
Hi understood by other religions is inferior to Nirv^ana the author has 
made an egregious blunder. Numberless passages can bo quoted from 
tho Upanishads describing solf-roilizabion — tho goal of man — inexactly 
similar terms as those in which Nirvana has been dolinod in tho pages 
cf the book under review. No religionist claiming bo have a 
correct knowledge of his religion and to have lived tlie life of religion 
will admit that Godhead and God imply any imperfections of the sort 
which Buddha is reported to have alleged as existing in this concep- 
tion. Every religion ])ut9 uj) Gol as Self-existing, as Happiness itself 
and as devoid of imperfections of any kind. 

An unbiassed study of tho religious condition of India of the time 
of Buddha and of tho pointodness with which bo emphasized certain 
tenets and rules of life, keeping as it were in tho background meta- 
physical problems about God, soul, etc., which had no direct bearing on 
tho message he came to deliver, would show that Buddha indirectly 
acknowledged an all-powerful, perfect lawgiver— -God, when he em- 
phasized the inexorable nature of tho Law of Karma and that ho pre- 
sented, in but a new garb and form suited to the ago in which ho 
lived, the same Absolute J^rahman, the same goal of life as that por- 
trayed in the tiino-honorod Upanishads of tho Hindu race. In fact 
Buddha was only a j’ebel child of Hinduism, who raised his voice against 
the corrupt form of Brahrainism prevalent at the time in the shape 
mostly of rigid observance of unmeaning rites and ceremonies. He 
was in fact the fulfilment of Hinduism and can hardly be considered as 
having discovered anything now which had not already existed in the 
lioiry Hindu Scriptures* Was it not on this account that ho was in- 
oorporatei in the Hindu papthoou as an inoarnatiop of God? 
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W^th Gandhiji in Ceylon : by Mahadeva Desai ; Published 
by S. Ganesan & Co., Triplicane, Madras. Page 156. 

The author gives in the first part of the book an account of 
Gandhiji’stour in Ceylon for collection of funds in aid of Khaddar 
industry, and incidentally gives vivid descriptions of Ceylon — of its 
landscape, of its people, of its religions, etc. In the second part of the 
book are given tlie iinpoitunt spoechas that Mahatniaji delivered in 
various parts of the island. Most of those are by way of explaining 
the significance of Khaddar and exhortations to the people to encou- 
rage it. But one finds among them also speeches that reveal Gandhi ji’s 
spirit of humanism and sympathy for the poor as well as his reflections 
on Buddhism and on its relation to Hinduism. It is no doubt a 
valuable contribution to the national literature of India. 

Charvaka-Shashti, by Dakshinaranjan Shastri : Published 
by the Book Company, Ltd., College Square^ Calcutta. 

The system of Charvaka was the Indian school of atheistic and 
materialistic philosophy w'hich had a good deal of importance and in- 
fluence at a certain period of our country’s history. Bub since the 
groat Hindu revival after the fall of Buddhism this system died out 
and at present oven the original Sutras of this scliool are not extant. 
Under such circumstances the author of this book has done a pioneer 
work in bringing out this volume. For want of original texts the 
author has collected the Sanskrit Texts in this volume from the ro- 
presenbabions of the Charvaka syatoui hy philosophers of rival schools. 
Ho liowover promises in Ills introduction to bring out a volume of 
original texts, if such texts are made available by research. A valuahlo 
introduction covering 91 jiagos about some of the historical problems 
relating to the system is also given. All persons interested in Indian 
Philosophy will find the book useful. 

National Anthems : compiled by Mr. R. K. Prabhu, 
Indian National Herald Office, Advocate Building, 21, Daial 
Street, Fort, Bombay. Price Re 1, 

In a neat volume of 121 pages air. Prabhu has coini)ilod the 
national songs in Eiiglisli of a number of important countries in the 
world. The book is divided into three parts— the first deals with 
Indian songs, the second with the National Anthems of foreign coun- 
tries and the tliird witli songs of froodo.m having no roferonca to any 
particular couri'jiy- A sense of national pride, an intense hatred of 
oppression and tyranny and a keen love of liberty are the common 
oharatoristic features of all those songs. In fact a song breathing 
these sentiments and clothed in language aglow with fire and 
rendered in a tune that rouses a people to heroic deeds constitutes an 
ideal national song For India such a song is yet to ho written, and 
a collection of this kind, wo feel sure, will be helpful in its evolution. 
The compiler of this volume deserves our hoirby thanks for presenting 
such a choice colloobion of national songs the perusal of which 
never fails to rouse patriotic emotions in the heart. Wo wish the book 
a wide circulation. 


NEWS AND REPORTS 

SWAMI NTSIIK\MANANDA PASSES AWAY 

It is with deep sorrow that we announce the passing away of 
Swami Nishkamananda of the Bamakrishna Order at Bajkot 
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(Kathiawar), at the early age of thirty* seven. Ilis demise was so 
unexpected that it came as a shock to us all. 

In the beginning of August last the Swaini was complaining of 
griping pain in the right groin. He was examined by an England- 
returned Doctor who diagnosed it to be a case of hernia and declared 
that if ho wanted radical cure he must get himself operated. Some 
days after the pain became so acute that the Swarai was very anxious 
to get himself relieved of it. Consequently he was taken to the West 
Plospital on the 21st August and admitted in a Special Ward. On the 
23rd bo was operated by Dr. llanos. By a week’s time the woilnd 
almost healed up. Though ho had fever every day, such patients in 
the normal course of things would be discharged on the 10th or 12th 
day of the operation But Providence willed otherwise. For, against 
the expectations of the Doctors, the case became complicated. Gra- 
dually the Swami developed dysentery and septic fever and became 
very weak. The Doctors wmro hopeful at tliis stage, but soon the case 
took a still more serious turn and the Swami contracted double pneu- 
monia. Ilis vitality became so low that oxygen had to be administered 
for th.5 last thieo days. His mind, however, was found to bo in a state 
of exalted absorption. “Till the morning of the day ho passed away,’’ 
writes the Swami who slong with many others was attending on tho 
patient, “wo could often hear him chanting the name of Siva or that of 
the Divine Mother. But gradually his voice bocatno very low and in- 
distinct •••... Human efforts failed to keep hisn hound up in his mortal 
cage.” Ho loft his body at 8-1.5 imm. on the dth Soptomhor. The 
next morning it was cjomatcd. About 200 students with tlioii’ toacliors 
came from tho local High Schools whore tho Swami had boon taking 
religious classes, to pay their last homage to their spiritual prccoi)tor 
as they used to call him. 

The Swami w’lio had been i)roviously known as Chidambaranath 
came from one of tho mest distinguished families of ^lalahar. Ilis 
father, Mr. Justice Sankara Monon, a retired Judge of the Travancore 
High Court, was a very pious devotee wdio spent a few days with tho 
Swami Vivokananda during his travels in Southern India. Chidamhara- 
nath was then a young boy but even in later years ho carried a faint 
memory of the groat Swami whom ha had seen in the days of his 
childhood with his father. Ho was a graduate in arts and in law of 
the Madras Univeisity and was practising at tho Bar at Madura for a 
fowycaia. In response to the national call, ho suspended his practice 
in 1921 and devoted his whole time and energy to the service of the 
country. During tho non co-operation da^a ho was for a time the 
Secretary of tho North Malabar District Congress Committee and was 
also an active member of tho Congress Belief Committee organised in 
connection with the Moplah Rebellion. His services in both capacities 
wore highly a])prcciatod. For a few months he was the Hoad Master of 
tho National High School at Cannanoio. He then left for the north 
whore he was living a life of absolute self-dedication. For a year he 
was the Acharya of an Ashram and School at Bareilly. He travelled 
widely in the Himalayas and Tibet. His religious turn of mind 
made him hanker after higher peace and he therefore wanted scope 
and freedom for his spiritual practices. He joined the Adwaita 
Ashrama at Mayavati, Almora, Himala^s, in tho latter part of 1924. 
In 1926 ho came to Madras and was staying for over a year. He took 
Saimyas in 1927 from His Holiness Swami Shivananda, tho President 
of the Misp’on. He had served untiringly in the staff of both the 
piabuddha Bharata and the Vedanta Kesari. 
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He was sinf^ularly candid, dirocfe, pure, devoted and simple in 
nature. His deep love of the poor, his extreme simplicity, his un- 
bounded devotion to duty, his constant alertness, his sweet affability 
profoundly impressed one and all of those with whom ho came into 
contact. Ho was also very steadfast and austere. Not a single day 
passed without his chanting the Gita and spending several hours of 
meditation in the morning and noon, afternoon and evening. Indeed 
wo have lost in him a typical Sadhu whoso brief span of life is a 
crowded record of self-less work and spiritual austerities. May Lord 
grant him eternal rest and peace ! 

MARTYRDOM OF JATfNDRANATPI 

Sjt. Jatindra Nath Das, the gallant son of Bengal, whoso loss the 
whole India mourns to-day, passed away at the oaily age of 25 on the 
13th of September at 1-5 r.M. in the Borstal Jail at Lahore after 
a protracted hunger-strike lasting for G3 days. He is now beyond the 
reach of the so-called ‘custodians of law and order’ and dwells in a realm 
where there is no oppression, no injustice to contend with. His high- 
souled patriotism— his grim and inflexible determination to vindi- 
cate the honour of his compatriots even at the cost of his own life- 
stands almost unparalleled in the history of mankind ; for except that 
of Ireland which is sanctified with the life-blood of the immortal 
MaeSwinoy, one would vainly ransack the history of the world to find 
such a unique instance of heroic self sacrifice,— such a noble and 
enviable death that has demonstrate 1 the utter futility of physical force 
and the ultimate triumpli of tlio soul whoso song is eternal freedom. 
His indeed is a life wlicroin the sublime teachings of the Gita have 
found their noblest fulfilment. The ideal of absolute non-violence 
that materialised itself in his life in all its beauty ami grandeur shall 
serve, wo doubt not, as a beacon- light in India’s striving for emancipa- 
tion and fillip up thousands of her drooping souls into a renewed life of 
intense activity tliat shall know no rest until the victory is achieved. 
We hope his noble martyrdom that has opened a now chapter in the 
annals of India’s struggle for liberation shall not go in vain and 
million hearts shall draw unfailing inspiration from the crowded pages 
of his life, which arc so full of light and moaning. 

RAMAKRISIINA MISSION FLOOD RELIEF WORK 

Our flood relief work in the Sylhet and Cacliar districts of Assam 
is progressing satisfactorily. In the first two weeks of this month our 
eight centres distributed G72 mds. and 30 srs. of rice and 412 pieces of 
cloth to 9,000 people of 27G villages. Our two dispensaries treated 413 
patients during that period. Our centre at Radhaban, in the Tamluk 
sub division of the ^lidnapur district, distributed during those two 
weeks 86 mds. and 3G srs. of rice to 879 people belonging to 30 villages. 
In the first week of this month our four centres in the Akyab district of 
Burma distributed 523 mds. and 14 srs of rice and 130 pieces of cloth 
to 9,93 j people of 72 villages. About 80 patients are receiving medical 
aid every day from those centres. 

We need funds to carry on the work. Contributions, however 
small, will be thankfully received and acknowledged at the following 
addresses : — 

(1) President, Raraakrishna Mission, Belur Math P. 0., Howrah. 

(2) Manager, Udhodhan, 1, Mukhorji Lane, Baghbazaar 

Calcutta. 
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(3) Manager, Advaifca Ashram, 182-A, Mukfcaram Babu Sfc., 
Calcutta. 


(Sd.) SUDDIIANANDA, 


Secretary t Eamalcrishna Mission, 

18—9—29. 


THE RAArAKRlSHNA MTSStOH HOME OP SERVICE, BENARES 

The Twenty-Eighth Annual Report of the R. K. M. Homo of 
Service, Bonaroa, shows a splendid record of the many-sided humani- 
tarian works that the selfless workers of the Home did in the course of 
the year 1928. The need of such an institution in Benares where men 
and women, old, deGro])it and penniloss, flock in large numbers to spend 
thoir last days in the holy Cicy of Lord Visvanatli, is amply testified to 
by the over- increasing call on the services of the Homo, and the 
splendid work done in the cause of sulfering humanity, without any 
distinction of caste or creed, by the monastic mombors and honorary 
workers of tlio Homo closorvos the patronage and whole- iioartod sup- 
port of tlio generous public. 

The work done by the Home during the yoir nridor review may 
be summarised under the following heads : — (i) Indoor General 
Hospital — Altliough there is provision for 120 bods, the increasing 
call on service forced the aubliovitios to convert some of the bods in the 
Male Refuge Block into Hospital l>3<is, Tlio daily average number of 
Indoor cases was Idl. The totrd uunibor of cases admitted was ISOf) 
as against 1,720 of th.o previous year. Of those, 2J2 were surgical 
cases. All the throe systems of treatment, the Allopathic, Homoo- 
pathic and Ayurvedic are a lopted in the Hospital, (h) for 

the Aged and Invalid — Penniless and invalid pilgrims who lie down 
in the street or near the ghat awaiting tlie inovitahlo end, when 
reported at the Homo, or found by the workers in thoir daily rounds 
are taken to the Hospital for treatment the invalid and higol among 
them having no moans to support themselves aio admitted ifjto the 
Refuge wliich maintains 2d hods for this purposo. (c) li^fuge for 
Women Invalids — In a house near the Dasnswamedh 12 helpless aged 
and invalid women are maintained with food, clothing and other 
necessaries* As there is pressing need for expansion (,f this work, tlio 
authorities are trying to acquire an extra plot of ground for a special 
block to accommodate women invalids. Until this is done oven deserving 
cases have to bo refused admission, (d) Girls' Ilonie—Tho women’s 
department of tlio Homo accommodates 7 girls who are under tho super- 
vision of a Lady Suporintendont and are receiving education at tho 
local Girls’ High School. They participate in tho general work of tho 
female hospital which is entirely run by voluntary workers, (o) Home 
for Paralytic Patients — This seebiou maintains 8 patients, (f) Dharnia- 
salafor the Poor and Helpless — Out of a special fund of Us. 300 per 
annum 190 were given slioltcr and food, (g) Outdoor Dispensary — 
During the year under review 28,706 now cases wore attended to as 
against 23,267 last year and the number of repeated cases was 43,258. 
Tho average daily attendance was 201. (h) Outdoor Help to In- 

valids and Poor Ladies of llespeciable Families — A large number of 
poor but respectable men and women who go to Benares to spend tho 
fag end of thoir lives in the Holy City drag on a very miserable existence 
for want of food and clothing. Considering it beuoath their dignity and 
self-respect to follow the ordinary path of beggars they welcome all 
sorts of priv tion and are found unwillingto apply even to tho Home for 
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holp. To reaoh such persons two of tho Home workers go every morn- 
ing round tho city to collect rice and distribute it among such persons. 
Tho money and other things as cloth, blankets, etc., are supplied by 
the Home. The number of such recipients was 165 and tho total cost 
for this amounted to Rs. 2,266 in money and 143 md. 13 srs. 12 cht. 
of rice besides cloths and blankets, (i) Special and occasional help — 
Daily many people go to the Home for a meal, clothing, passage 
money: etc. 1,235 persona coming under this heading were assisted 
during the year. 

As for the finances of the Home the total receipts amounted to 
Rs. 50,146-2-7. Tho total expenses of the general fund came to 
Rs. 38,012-14 0, thus leaving a balance of Rs. 12,433-4 7. Still tho 
income did not go up to tho expectation of tho Homo authorities as 
there is need for Rs. 25,000 for purchasing tho extra plot of land for 
the contemplated extension of the Women’s Department. 

In conclusion tho Horne authorities appeal to the generous public 
for holp to fulfil the following pressing needs of tho Home : — 

(1) Permanent endowments for beds for the sick and the invalid, the 
cost for oach bed being Rs. 3,000 for tbe sick and Rs. 2,500 for tho 
invalid. Donors may avail themselves of this opportunity and arrange 
for momoTials to perpetuate the memory of their beloved departed. 

(2) Redding and clothing which are constantly needed. (3) Con- 
struction of quartois for workers. (4) Construction of an invalids* 
Homo for Women. The cost of land to 1)0 acquired for this purpose 
is Rs. 50,000 and the total cost of buildings has been estimated at 
Rs. 35,000. Against this amount tho Government have contributed 
Rs. 25,000 for the acquisition of laud and Rs. 10 000 have boon 
received from other sources. 

The authorities of the Homo hope bliat their appeal in tho name 
of suffering humanity will moot with ready response at the hands of 
tho generous public. 

u. K, :\nss[ON skva samity, sylhet 

The Twelfth Annual Report of tho Samity for the year 1923 shows 
that it conducted 4 night schools, 2 girl schools, one 1\I. E. School and 
one primary sciiool for tho education of tho poor classes. 
It ran throe libraries and four charitable dispensaries 
in different places and tho total number of the new 
cases treated was 5,383 and that of tho repeated ones came up to 
10,923. Tho Samity, moreover, treated 68 pox-patients from tho Dobpur 
centre, of whom 59 were curGcl, G died and 3 left treatment. Cholera 
relief- work was also carried on in tho villages of Khalagram, Sonpara 
and Hilalpura and out ot the 42 patients treated, only 11 died. Re- 
ligions classes and public cclehratious wore held as usual. Tho present 
needs of tho Samity are detailed below:-— (i) one corrugated iron-roofed 
house for tho M. B. School at Dehpur,— the estimated cost being 
Rs. 1,500. (ii) Rs- 250 for erecting a separate shod to accommodate 
the female patients at tho Dispensary, (iii) Rs. 1,000 for building 
qaartoros for the teaching staff and tho doctor. (IV) Rs. 400 to finish 
tho work of excavation of the tank already begun at Dobpur. (v) 
Rs. 1,000 for erecting a School- building and a prayer-hall for the Patra 
Khashias of Dakshiukaoh Pergana. The Secretary conveys hia hearty 
thanks to all sympathisers, donors, subscribers and the doctors for 
their ungrudging co-operation and help in all the activities of the 
Samity and hopes that the public would come forward with adequate 
financial support to remove the outstanding needs of the Samity. 
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VIVEKANANDA INSTITUTE, KALITALA, BANKURA 

The Institutio reached it second year in 1334 B. S. It conducted 
one night school, one gymnasium and a library. Beligious classes 
were also hold by Swami Nirlepananda on every Saturday. It gets a 
monthly donation of Rs. 10 from the Bankura Municipality and sub- 
scriptions from the members of the Institute. But the amount so 
received is too inadequate to meet its varied expenses. Needless to 
say, the stability and growth of such philanthropic Institutes depends 
upon the munificence and co operation of the public, and we hope its 
appeal for help shall not go in vain. 

THE VIVEKANANDA SOCfETY, COLOMBO 

We are in receipt of the report of the Vivokananda Society, 61, 
Hill Street, Colombo for the year 1928. The Society has been existing 
for the past twenty-six years. It records 1,021 members on its role at 
present. A library containing 1,067 books, a reading room receiving 
35 periodicals and papers are attached to the Society. It is also main- 
taining a Vernacular School. Under the auspices of the society a 
number of discourses wore given by many distinguished persons, and 
regular Sunday classes on Hindu scriptures were held by Swami 
Avinasananda of the Ramakrishna Mission* The Society performed 
the Gurupooja of the 63 Saivito Saints, and oolobratod the 67th birth 
day anniversary of the Swami Vivekananda. A building sohemo to 
meet the housing requiroments of the society is under consideration, 
the estimated cost of the same being Hs. 10,000. The Secretary 
appeals to the generous public for contributions. 

THE RAMAICRTSHNA MISSION SEVASIIRAM, BRINDAVAN 

The Sevashram completed its twenty-second year at the end of 
1928. The indoor hospital treated 270 patients, of whom 229 were 
cured, 33 passed away, 4 loft treatment and 4 remained at the end of 
the year. The outdoor dispensary treated 31,291 patients as against 
21,996 of the previous year; of those 10,046 were now and 21,245 
repeated cases. Besides Medical help the Sevashram also rendered 
financial help whenever possible, It distributed Rs. 107 to five 
respectable helpless pardanashin ladies. A now Cholera ^ard has been 
added to the Sevashram. 

Immediate needs of the Sevashram are : — (l) A General Ward 
at the cost of Rs. 2,000. (The only ward which the Sevashram has is 
meant for female patients, but necessity compels the authorities to use 
a portion of it for male patients also). (2) A guest house at an esti- 
mated cost of Rs. 6,000. (3) An Out- door Dispensary building with 

an operation theatre and separate dispensing rooms for Homeopathic 
and Allapathic sections at the estimated cost of 10,000. (4) A Pthisis 
Ward at the cost of Rs. 2,000 to accommodate 6 patients. (5) A bath- 
ing Ghat for pilgrims and people of the locality as well as a protective 
wall at an estimated cost of Rs. 10,000. 

The monthly income of the Sovashrama is about Rs. 300 which 
can hardly meet the heavy current expenditure of the institution. 
In order to place the work on a stable basis it is absolutely necessary 
to have a substantial permanent fund. Any one who desires to per- 
petuate the memory of departed relatives or friends can do so by build- 
ing one or more rooms at a cost of Rs. 1,000 each, or by removing 
any one or more needs of the Sevashram mentioned above, or by con- 
tributing to the permanent fund. All contributions should bo sent to 
the Secrei -.ry, R. K. Mission Sevashrama, Brindavan. 
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“ Let the lion of Vedanta roar.” 

“ Let me tell you, strength is what we want 
And the first step in getting strength is to uphold 
The Upanishads and believe that ‘ I am the Atman*’ ” 

SWAMI ViVEKANANDA 
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PRAYER 
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0 supreme being of unsurpassed greatness, Thou 
who assumest the threefold powers (of Rajas, Sattva and 
Tanias) in thy sportive activities of creation, preservation 
and destruction of the universe ; Thou who abidest in the 
innermost heart of creatures and whose ways are inscru- 
table ; to Thee my salutations. 

My salutation ag.aiu unto Thee of pure Sattvika form 
who dispel the sorrows of the righteous and annihilate the 
wicked and also confer on those who have entered the life 
of absolute renunciation the bliss of Atman that is 
ardently sought after by them. 
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GOSPEL OF SEI KAMAKRISHNA 

Sri Bamakrishna’s visiti to the Sinduriapati Brahmo Samaj. His 
conversations with Srijut Vijay Krishna Goswami and others. 

It is 26th November, 1833. The anniversary of the Sinduriapati 
Brahmo Samaj is being celebrated in the house of Srijut Manilal Mal- 
lick on the Chitpur read in the city of Calcutta. The prayer hall is 
tastefully decorated with green leaves, flowers and garlands. The 
devotees have taken their seats insidei and are waiting for the prayer. 
They are showing a great enthusiasm and are eagerly expecting Sri 
Bamakrishna who has promised to bo with them. The Master is very 
fond of the loaders of the Brahmo Samaj, — Koshab, Vijayi Shivanath 
and others. For this reason ho has endeared himself to the Brahmo 
devotees. Besides, his god- intoxication, his divine love, his burning 
faith in God, his child-like talks with God, his piteous cry for the Lord, 
his regard for women as embodiments of the Divine Mother, his shun- 
ning of worldly talks, his continuous talks on God, his ideal of 
the harmony of religions and absence of hatred for the religions 
of others, his great eagerness to meet the devotees of the Lord,— all 
those have attracted the hearts of the Bralmio devotees towards him. 
And that is why many have come from distant places to have a look 
at him. 

[Shivanath and Truthfulness. The Master in Samadhil 

The Master is talking to Srijut Vijay Krishna Goswami and other 
Brahmo devotees with a smile on his lips. The lamps in the hall are 
lighted and the prayer is to begin soon. 

Sri Bamalcrishna : Well, will not Shivanath come ? 

A Brahmo devotee : No, sir. Ho has many engagements and won’t 
be able to come. 

Sri Eamalcrislma : I feel so happy to meet him. lie remains, as 
it wore, steeped in devotion. Moreover, he is much Iionoured and res- 
pected by many. This indicates the presence of some divine power in 
him. But ho has got a great fault; he docs not keep his word always. 
Once ho told mo that ho would visit Dakshinoswar. But neither did 
he go there, nor send word that lie would not go ; this is not proper, 
It is said that truthfulness alone is the greatest penance for this iron 
age. One can realise God by holding on to truth alone. While losing 
regard for truth one loses his all in course of time. For this very rea- 
son, when once I say I would go out, go out I must even if I feel no 
inclination for it. I do so lest I would lose my hold on truth. After 
reaching my present spiritual state, I offered flowers to the Divine 
Mother pr. ying, ' Oh Mother, here I oUer to Thee (relative) knowledge 
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and Ignorance ; do Thou blosa me with the purest devotion. Here I 
give back to Thee so called purity and impurity ; do thou bless me 
with the purest devotion. Here I give Thee back good and evil ; do 
Thou bless me with the purest devotion. Here I offer to Thee merit 
and demerit ; do thou bless mo with the purest devotion.’ When I 
pray like this I cannot, however, say, ‘ Take away also truth along 
with falsehood ? I can give back everything else to the Mother but 
not truth. 

The prayer begins now. According to the rites of the Brahmo 
Samaj the Acharya f preacher) is seated on the pulpit with a light bur- 
ning in front of him. After the invocation ho is chanting the great 
Vedic Mantrains in praise of Brahman. And the Brahmo devotees also 
are repeating in chorus those holy words uttered by the hallowed lips 
of the ancient Aryan seers. They are chanting — 

I \ g«(- 

I 

" The Real, tho Conscious, the Infinite is Brahman — That which 
shines forth as Bliss and [mmortality — Tho Peaceful, the Beneficent 
the One — tho Pure, tho one untarnished by evil.” 

The sound of the Mantrams uttered with Om at tho beginning 
is resounding in tho hearts of the devotees. And as its result tho 
minds of many have become almost free from worldly desires and to a 
great extent calm and meditative. Tho eyes of all those present are 
closed. Every one seems to bo engaged in tho meditation of tho Saguna 
Brahman (Brahman with attributes) as described in the Vedas. 

Tho Master too is lost in ecstasy- Witli eyes winkless, gaze 
fixed, and speocli suspended, ho is sitting like a picture drawn on 
canvas. It seems, like a freed bird his soul is roaming about some- 
where in joy, and tho body is loft behind like an empty cage. 

Immediately after coming back from Samadhi tho Master has 
opened his eyes. Ho is looking round, and finds every one sitting with 
eyes closed, All of a sudden he stands up uttering *‘Brahman,” 
"Brahman”. 

The prayer is over aiuUho dovotoos have begun singing tho name 
of tho Lord to the accompaiiiraent of Khol (Indian drum) and cymbals. 
The Master has joined tho party and is dancing intoxicated with 
Divine Bliss. Every one is charmed to witness tho dance, Vijay and 
other devotees are dancing encircling the Master. Witnessing the 
wonderful sight and enjoying the bliss of Sankirtan, many have almost 
forgotten the world Being inebriated with joy divine they have lost all 
thoughts of sense enjoyment for- the time being. Really worldly 
happiness has come tc appear bitter to many, 
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The sint^ing ia over. All present have now taken their seata 
around the Master, eager to hear him. 

ir 

[8ri Ramakrishna’s Advice to Uouseholders] 

Addressing the Brahmo devotees Sri Ramakrishna says : "It. 
is very dillioult to live in the world unattached. Pratap (Majumdar) 
once told mo, ‘Sir, ours is the path followed by King Janaka. He lived 
in the world unattached, and wo too want to do the same.* To this 
I replied, ‘Can one become like King Janaka by the mere wish? Do 
you know how much Tapas (asceticism) ho had to do before he 
realised tho highest knowledge ? It is said that in a diilicult posture- 
holding his head downwards and feet upwards — ho passed through a 
course of most diilicult penances and austerities for many, many 
years !’ 

‘‘Is there then no way for tho housoholdors? Certainly thoro is. 
Ono should practise spiritual disciplines in solitude for sometime. It 
is thus that one can attain to devotion and knowledge. After having 
done this, if you load a worldly life, it does not matter. At tho time 
of undergoing spiritual practices you should keep yourself completely 
aloof from the world ; you should not Invo near you your wifo or 
children, father or mother, brother or sister or any other relative. 
During the period of retirement think that thoro is none in tho WLiId 
whom you can call your own, and that God and God alone is really 
your all in all. Cry unto tho Lord and pray to him for knowledge 
and devotion. 

“ You may ask liow long a ])orson should koop* himself away 
from tho world and live in rotiroment. Well, it is good if ho can do 
it even for a day. ft is better if ho can do it for throe days. Lot 
him live in solitude for somotimo—say, a year, or three months, or 
a month or at least twelve days. Thoro is not much to fear from 
tho world if one enters it after attaining Divine knowledge and 
devotion. 

“ If you hrst smear your hands with oil and then break open tho 
jackfruit, tho milky exudation of the fruit will not stick to your 
hands. In tho play of hide and seek, if you succcod in touching tho 
"Grand damo” (Boori) you do no longer run tho risk of becoming a 
"thief”, — you liave no longer to take part in the play and are free to 
go about wherever you please. Once you touch tho philosopher's stone 
and turn yourself into gold, you remain the same gold for ever, even 
if you lie buried in the ground and are dug out after a thousand 
years. 

"Tb mind may be likened to milk. If you ])ut it in the water 
of the world, it gets mixed up. To avoid this, tho milk is to ho set 
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into curd in a quiet place, and then it is to be churned and butter 
obtained therefrom. Similarly, you have to pass through spiritual 
practices if you want to get the butter of knowledge and devotion 
from the milk of the mind. Then, you may safely keep this butter 
in the water of the world. It will never got mixed up ; it will remain 
lloating on the water without being affoctod by it.” 


IN DEFENCE OF HINDUISM— I 

One of the outstanding features of the modern ago is that every 
nation, great or small, is striving after self-expression in accordance 
with its characteristic pliilosophy of life. For, nations like individuals 
have got their distinctive tendencies aggregated into a living force for 
their cultural growth and advancement. But the ideas of progress 
being dilToront among the dirrorent races of the world owing to their 
difforoncQ in outlook on life, there has not up till now boon any con- 
cons us of ai>ini(jn as to the merits and demerits of the culture of any 
])articnlar race or nation. It is our common experience that whatever 
satisCios the standardised notions of the majority of nations, is more 
often than not hailed as a superior typo of culture as if the verdict of 
the majority, like tliat in a tribunal of justice, is the incontrovertible 
tost of the real w^irth and genuineness of human progress and great- 
ness ! Whatever the case may bo, it is a fact that the greatness of a 
culture is to ho evaluated not by the numerical strength of its sup- 
porters but by its ])ermanont usefulness and approximation to the 
suprorao realities of life. So it is that although western materialism 
has today received almost a universal acceptance for its capacity to 
fullil the ivimedialc ends and pleasure of human life, it has as well 
met v/ith a stern opposition and condemnation at the hands of many 
enlightened souls who liavo found out its utter futility as a power to 
advance tlio cosmic liuinan welfare and have gone beyond its scintil- 
lating charms in their attempt to rcahVo what constitutes the i^ervia- 
nant reality of being. The greater ])art of humanity is mad after ma- 
terial culture today and there is no knowing what would be the ulti- 
mate result of such a frenzied eva/.o for material glory. Our experience 
shows that a culture tluit is rooted in the sordid conception of physical 
enjoyment cannot stand t.he test of time, far loss satisfy the ultimate 
end of human destiny that realises itself in the synthetic understand- 
ing of the unity of life. But it must be borne in mind that the process 
of cultural evolution towards a higher unity of human purposes does 
not necessarily argue a total absence of a striving for a healthy growth 
of other aspects of life. It is for the advocacy of spiritual idealism 
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and emphasis on the spirit that doos not put too much premium on the 
material concerns of life, that India has been branded by the hiero- 
phants of materialism as a land of effete civilisation and superstitious 
religion bereft of all virile and progressive elomonts in it I The pre- 
sent emasculated condition of India has all the more strengthened such 
an idea, and India’s culture has been set down as the cause of her 
demoralisation and political thraldom. India’s religion, in the opinion 
of such critics, is but a ' mixture of nightmare nonsense and time- 
wasting rubbish’ and quite inefficient to mould human life into a spiri- 
tual entity capable of infinite expansion. The changes in the realm of 
politics are of far greater consequence with them, than the innate 
potentiality of a race to maintain the unbroken continuity of a rich 
cultural life in the midst of manifold changes. The history tells us 
that in every age and clime, in the East as well as in the West, my- 
riads of conquering hoards turned into dreary waste many a fertile 
and smiling soil of the world. Bub it still remains a fact that while 
the civilisations of many western countries have boon blotted out before 
such mighty cataclysms, the integrity of India’s cultural life has re- 
mained undisturbed under similar tragic circumstances. The changes 
only added to the momentum in the life of her cultural advance. 
Herein lies the potentiality of Indian genius. Thousands and thou- 
sands of years have rolled by ; master after master has come 
and melted away; countless races and nationalities have sought shelter 
in her bosom. Political changes like floods of Nature must come and 
go. And these changes may sometimes bo necessary for a greater 
manifestation of the dormant potentiality of a nation, instead of being 
a hindrance to its onward march. India has witnessed those chaugos 
many a time before and she has again stood face to face with a power 
of great magnitude. The battle of Freedom — freedom from political, 
intellectual and cultural domination — must now 1)6 fought on her 
own ground and all the scattered forces of Indian life - tlio accumula- 
ted wisdom of ages — must be mobilised to countoract the aggressive 
Westernism that has already made a romarkablo advance in tlio fair 
field of India. 

It is not uncommonly witnessed that cultural assaults follow in 
the wake of political conquest ; for an enslaved nation to he completely 
deracialised must bo made to speak in the language and think in the 
thoughts of its conquerors. The case of India is not an exception to 
this universal phenomenon. Since the loss of her political freedom 
she has been through a concourse of peculiar circumstances, brought 
under a subtle process of cultural assimilation. Denunciation of the 
cultural achievements of the subject nation and the glorification of 
those of the conqueror is but one of the various forms in which such 
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an onslaught is made on the oitadel of life and thought of a subjeot 
people. India has boon sufforing such an outrage for a long time at 
the hands of hor white master and it must bo noted with shame that 
in many matters of vital concorn she has boon made to sing to the 
tune of her political piper. Tho attack was never so virulent and per- 
sistent as it is today. India has after live-long years been roused to 
the consciousness of her real self and begun to manifest unmistakable 
signs of revolt against tho cultural domination of an outlandish nation. 
Straightforwardness has become a rare commodity in the circle of 
Occidental politicians, nay of many champions of tho religion of Jesus 
of Na/aroth. Duplicity and meanness are never so dangerous as when 
they appear in tho garb of beguiling sympathy and begin to spell the 
ruin of the unwary nations. This has been the unfort unate experience 
of India today. Many protagonists of Christianity have appeared on 
the stage of Indian affairs with a deceptive show of sympathy only to 
subserve their moan political ends. Their sole attempt has been to 
disfigure the face of India, to belittle the greatness of her religion and 
culture and thereby to prove before mankind hor unfitness for political 
freedom. The rocoiit antics of Miss Mayo are too well-known to need 
any repetition lioro. Persona of tho type of William Archer whose 
notorious book“ India and tho Future’* stands as an insult to the in* 
tolligonco of humaniby have become too numerous now a days under 
tho fostering care of Imperialism. A few spocimons of this kind may 
be presented to our readers to show how narrow-minded bigotry des- 
poils the human soul of all its nobleness and grandeur. 

Mr. J. N. Farquhar, M. A., author of The Primer of Hinduism and 
sometime Exhibitioner, Christ Church, Oxford, concludes his “ pre- 
cious book with tho following prophetic utterances : " Wo may be 
perfectly certain that ancient Hindu thought cannot survive. Some- 
thing else will take its place. Anew religion must be found, a reli- 
gion which will, — (rO provide a religious foundation for the wider and 
truer ideas which now dominate tho Hindu mind ; [b) satisfy tho re- 
ligious instincts of tho pooplo, and stimulato thorn bo purity, progress 
and strongtli. Christianity is unquestionably the source of the now 
explosive tliouglit which is recreating the Indian character and intel- 
lect today. There is no other religion that contains these master 
ideas. Only in tho riches of Christianity'-Christ and His Cross, the 
Fatherhood of God— can Hindus find tho univorsal principles needed 
for a now intellectual, moral and social life. Except Christianity, 
there is no religion in the whole world that is rich enough in theology, 
worship, emotion, literature to take tho place." Thus the learned author 
did not stop with the sententious declaration of the superiority Of 
Christian religion but predicted tho approaching extinction of the 
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Hindu faith for its lack of ‘ universal principles * to stand upon ! Ho 
further observes ; “ Brahman is thought of as reality, intelligonoe 
and joy but not as righteousness. Yot the Upanishads are the very 
summit of Hindu thought ! Thus moral character was in no sense a 
part of Vedio conception of God.” The strictures so wildly cast upon 
the Upanishads and the conception of Brahman by this writer furnish 
the type of sounding rod of iutolligenoo with which those protagonists 
of Christian faith attempt to plumb the unfathomable depth of Hindu 
religion. “ The Bhagvad Gita,” says Mr. Lewis Browne in his Belio' 
ving \Vorld, “ is an exceedingly confused and repetitious little work, 

and one greatly marred by bewildering inconsistencies Idols 

grotesque beyond description are to be found everywhere One 

wonders what will come of it at all. Fear, organised and intensified 
by priest craft, has led poor India into a quicksand whence there seems 
no escape. Century after century bravo attomi)t3 have been made to 
reform the religion ; but invariably thoy have mot with failure. No 
matter how many prophets come to the masses to toll them to destroy 
their idols and cast out their priests, those masses will Tiot obey. Thoy 
must have their reeds to cling to, their spirits to believe in.” This is 
the stuff of “ rich ’* Christian literature that is being broadcasted 
throughout the world to enlighten public opinion ! But those Chris- 
tian enthusiasts who are so anxious to save the lost souls of India may 
rest assured that India does never stand in need of any such vicarious 
attention from these blind zealots for her enlightenment. It would 
not bo out of plaoo to show lioro how mightier intellects than those 
before whom these fanatics of the Christian-fold appear as so many 
pigmies, have paid their tribute of love and homage to tlie Indian 
thought and culture and found in it the abiding solace in tliis ‘ vale 
of tears ’. 

Schopenliauer, the illustrious Gorman thinker once remarked : 
“ In the whole world there is no study so beneficial and so elevating as 
that of the Upanishads. It has been the solace of my life, it will he 
the solace of my death. . . . The world is about to see a revolution in 
thought more extensive and more powerful than that which was 
witnessed by Renaissance of Greek Literature.” No less significant 
are the utterances of Prof. Doussen who in appreciation of the sub- 
limity of the Vedic thoughts said : “The study of the Vodas was an 
alluring recreation, and to climb the heights of those groat altitudes, 
a wonderful means of enriching and widening the spiritual horizon, 
giving a sense of exhilaration as one risos to a higher atmosphere.” 
He considered the system of the Vedanta founded on the Upani- 
shads a*' d Vedanta Sutras, as some of the most valuable products of 
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the genius of man in his search after truth, and that the highest and 
puvest morality is the immediate consequence of the Vedanta* Quota- 
tions may be multiplied to point out the enormity of difference be- 
tween the findings of the misguided Christian enthusiasts and those of 
the sincere seekers after Truth. The celebrated French philosopher 
Dr. Cousin writes : " When wo read with attention the poetical and 
philosophical monuments of the East, especially those of India, which 
are beginning to spread in Europe, we discern there so many truths, 
and truths so profound and standing in so strong a contrast with those 
mean results which, in later days, have satisfied European genius that 
we are tempted to bow the knee before the genius of the East, and see 
in that cradle of mankind the true home of philosophy.” Dr. Edward 
Waldo Emerson the celebrated zVmerican thinker writing in 1840 in a 
letter to a friend observed : " In the sleep of the groat heats there is 
nothing for me but to read the Vedas, the Bible of the tropic. ... It 
is sublime as heat and night and breathless ocean. It contains every 
religious sentiment, all the grand ethics which visit in turn each 
noble poetic mind.” In another place he remarks : ''Yes, the 
Zoroastrian, the Indian, the Persian scriptures are majestic, and more 
to our daily purpose than this year's almanac or this day's newspaper. 
... I owed — my friend and I owed — a magnificent day to the 
Bhagavad Gita. It was the first of books ; it was as if an empire spoke 
to us, nothing small or unworthy, but largo, serene, consistent^ the 
voice of an old intelligence which in another age and another climate 
had pondered and thus disposed of the same questions which exercise 
us." Prof. Max Muller who for his versatile genius and profundity of 
scholarship has rightly been styled as the English Sayanacharya re- 
corded his appreciation of Indian wisdom in his learned introduction 
to the six systems of Hindu philosophy as follows : “None of our 
philosophers, not excepting Heraclitus, Plato, Kant, or Hegel, baa 
ventured to erect such a spire, never frightened by storms or light- 
nings. Stone follows upon stone in regular succession — after once it 
has been clearly seen that, in the beginning there can have been but 
One, as there will be but One in the end, whether we call it Atman or 
Brahman. We need not praise or try to imitate a Colosseum but if we 
have any heart for the builders of former days, we cannot help feeling 
it was a colossal and stupendous effort.” It is not possible here in 
such a short compass to exhaust quotations from the learned and 
authoritative writings of the western savants who went far deeper 
into the life and thought of India and had the proud privilege of hold- 
ing an intimate spiritual and intellectual communion with her. 
Persona of the eminence of Sir Wiliam Jones, Dr. Matheson and 
Tuokwell have paid their spontaneous homage to the sacred altar of 
32 
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Indian genius and oveh gone so far as to say tliat there is no intelleo- 
tual problem in the West which had not its discussion in the East and 
that in their main conclusions they have boon anticipated by the 
religious philosophy of India. Friedricli Schlegel pertinently observed: 
“ Even the loftiest philosophy of the Europeans, the idealism of 
reason, as it is sot forth by the Greek philosophers, appears in com- 
parison with the abundant light and vigour of Oriental idealism like a 
feeble Promethean spark in the full Hood of heavenly glory ‘of the 
modern-day sun, faltering and feeble and ever ready to be extinguish- 
ed.** We have purposely made long quotations from the authoritative 
statements of the eminent souls of the Western world to show how the 
richness of Oriental thought was unfolded to their synthetic vision 
and what a divine solace did they derive from a reverent study of the 
Hindu scriptures. The Vedas were to them not tho ‘babblings of an 
infant humanity* 'but the embodiment of highest spiritual wisdom 
and a living monument of ‘every religious sentiment’ and ‘all the 
grand ethics which visit in turn each noble poetic mind’. 
Tho Bhagavad Gita which Mr. L3wls Browne in his Believing 
World has characterised as *an exceedingly confused and repeti- 
tious little work and ono greatly marred by inconsistencies,' 
has presented itself to tho enquiring mind of Dr. Emerson not as a 
bundle of inconsistenoios or confused talks but as tho first of books 
‘ serene and consistent ’ — unrolling before him tho accumulated wis- 
dom of countless ages. 

In short, many groat geniuses of the West including oven the 
illustrious modern thinkers like Romain Holland and Bertrand Russel 
have been able to outstrip tho stereotyped process of thinking as 
obtains in tho West, and venture out into the virgin lands of the 
spirit and thread the bla^sing trails through wilderness whioh 
less adventurous minds scarcely make bold to traverse. But notwith- 
standing this noble appreciation of Indian wisdom by tho savants of 
the West and their high-souled attempt for a world-federation on a 
basis of cultural synthesis, love and toleration, the history of tho 
modern age has been tarnished with tho sinister activity of a band of 
misguided fanatics whose sole objective in life has been to lower 
down the Indian culture in the estimation of tho civilised races of the 
world. They have in fact been very effective instruments in the hands 
of the protagonists of Imperialism and their activity as such has served 
the purpose of awakening a feeling of bitter hatred and antagonism 
between the East and the West, But Hinduism, we must state clearly, 
shall never suffer an eclipse from the vehement denunciations of 
Brownes or Farquhars, nor shall it gain in beauty and wisdom from 
tho panegyrics of a few sincere souls ; for it stands on its own merit 
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and musb speak out in all ages to come as it has done in the past, the 
fundamental truths of human existence scorn of consequences and 
serve to guide humanity to its ultimate destiny. In the heat of our 
enthusiasm we generally forgot that in judging of a civilisation we 
must look into its basic principles. And it is but truism that 
a culture that has no universal principles to stand upon is doomed to 
annihilation. Universality is the very soul of toleration and in fact 
the very salt of a culture that is destined to play a groat role in mould- 
ing human aspiration. Needless to say, it is for this spirit of universa- 
lism and for the matter of that of toleration, that Hinduism still exists 
as a potent inlluence on the face of the earth inspite of many an orga- 
nised attempt to crush it. Universality is the very keynote of Hinduism 
and Swami Vivokananda has rightly said : “ From the high spiritual 
flights of the Vedanta philosophy, of which the latest discoveries of 
science seem like echoes, to the lowest ideas of idolatry with its 
multifarious mythology, the agnosticism of the Buddhists and the athe- 
ism of the Jains, each and all havo a place in the Hindu religion. 

Wo gather all these flowers, and binding them together with the cord 
of love, make them into a wonderful bouquet of worship.” Hinduism 
holds every religion to he true, for all religions embody a conscious 
effort of the human minds to grasp at the ultimate reality, and like 
various streams losing their identity in the vastnoss of the ocean 
those different religious systems of the world lead ultimately to the 
same truth. Moreover tlio findings of the modern scientists confirm 
the sublimo truths as oiubodiod in the Vedanta. Indian psychology 
demonstratod the oneness and solidarity of the whole univeiso ages 
ago even when the rest of humanity was just rcckiug in the very 
cradle of spiritual infancy. The Hindus realised that men, women, 
the sun, the stars, body, mind, in short the entire creation, are but 
wavelets in the midst of an infinite ocean of matter and behind this 
idea of unity, there is one eternal Existence — the existence of the Soul 
— the Brahman. It is the realisation of unity in the variety of reli- 
gious faiths that has given an eternal sanction to India’s message 
of religious toleration. Thus tho conclusions of modern science 
which have so much been anathematised by the Christian theologians 
as being subversive of tlie very foundation of Christianity are but the 
unmistakable echoes of the spiritual findings of tho ancient Hindu 
seers. 

There is, besides, an infinite scope for development of the 
human minds according to their different tendencies and con- 
stitutions Hindu religion has boon denounced as idolatrous 
but it must he borno in mind that the idcalUm that stands 
behind the worship of idols or images is a transcendental one 
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All the images are thought of as more pegs to haug the spiritual ideas 
upon and are sublimated to the spiritual entity of which they are but 
different manifestations, Ekam Sat Viprah Bahiidha Vadanti—Ther^ 
is but one eternal Existence : the sa^^cs call It by various names. 
Differently constituted as the human minds are, these images or 
symbols are more helps in their struggle for the realisation of the 
Absolute which is one and not many in its ultimate reality. The 
difference between the Hindus and the votaries of other faiths lies 
in the fact that while the Hindus associate these forms and images 
with the ideas of holiness, purity and omnipresence, accept them only 
as supports of their spiritual childhoed and eventually transcend them 
in their onward progress towards the ultimate goal, ‘other people 
devote their whole lives to their idol of a church and never rise higher, 
because with them religion means an intellectual assent to certain 
doctrines'. But Hinduism is nothing short of realisation of the 
divinity of man and the apprehension of his identity with the supreme 
Being. And it is to realise this end that the Hindus have opened 
before humanity an infinite scope for its gradual ascent to the terraced 
height of Kealisation. So Swami Vivekananda has very aptly re- 
marked: “To the Hindu man is not travelling from error to truth but 
from truth to truth, from lower truth to higher truth. To him all the 
religions from tho lowest fetishism to the highest absolutism, mean 
many attempts of the human sou) to grasp and realise tho Infinite, 
each determined by tho conditions of its birth and association; each of 
these marks a stage of progress, and every soul is a young eagle soaring 
higher and higher, gathering more and more strength till it reaches 
the glorious sun.” If Hinduism which is broad-based upon such a 
noble spiritual idealism can still bo charged with idolatry, may we 
not reasonably ask what religion is there on tho face of the earth that 
is free from any such obnoxious appellation ? In the words of Swami 
Vivekananda wo may again ask: “Why does a Christian go to a church ? 
Why is tho Cross holy? Why is tho face turned towards tho sky in 
prayer? Why are there so many images in the Catholic church ? Why 
are there so many images in tho minds of tho Protestants when they 
pray?” As a matter of fact whilo with protagonists of Christianity, to 
be born in the church and to die in it constitutes the summum bonum 
of earthly existence, with the Hindus nothing short of realisation of 
the Divine can satisfy the aspiration of tho soul whatever may be the 
faith in which he is born. In fact it is tho narrow-minded bigotry 
that has been the prolific source of all misunderstanding, quarrel and 
bloodshed. Toleration has over been the central theme of Hindu re- 
ligion and it did never want nor does it want in future cohorts to 
march beiore its path and clear its way. “Wisdom and philosophy do 
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not march on bleeding human bodies but come on the wings of peace 
and love.” This is a sublime characteristic which has endowed the 
cultural life of India with unique grace and beauty — a feature rarely 
to be met with in the militant and destructive principles of some 
'aggressive' faiths extant in the world. We shall try in our next 
number to show that Hinduism is not a dead religion but a living 
force in the world and instinct with a dynamic potentiality to guide 
the destiny of mankind to its noblest end and establish peace and 
harmony on the face of the earth. 


THE ADVAITA PHILOSOPHY OP SANKARA 
By Swamt Samvidananda 

The central idea of the philosophy of Advaita as expounded by 
Sri Shankaracharya rests on theUpanishadic utterances liko^'^^T - 

^ ’UlcJTl 

^ l” — which point to the truth that the uni- 

verse is One in an essential, absolute Unity— eternal and infinite, 
involving the proposition that it is possible for the individual to rea- 
lise his identity with the unconditioned Absolute ; that it is for 
ignorance or Avidya that this identity is out of sight ; that this igno- 
rance being dispelled the individual rises above all dualistic limita- 
tions, and thus freed from the bondage of matter the individual ulti- 
mately merges in the Absolute Whole. These, then, form the very 
basic ideas that furnish, as it were, the corner-stone to the wonderful 
structure of Sri Sankara’s philosophy of non-dualism or Advaita. Brah- 
man is the one Reality, the absolute, infinite, unconditioned Existence; 
the multiplicity of the universe and the individual souls have no 
real existence apart from that. They exist in so far only as they 
participate in that Reality ; but in so far as they appear multiple they 
are ultimately unreal. The apparent and obvious diversity in the 
universe as it is has nothing more than a phenomenal existence : it is 
the offspring of Maya — the multiplying power of the Brahman so to 
fifty I — which spins out an infinite series of names and forms and thus 
gives rise to the pinorama of the universe. The universe with its 
multiplicity of names and forms — like waves on the ocean — stands on 
the substratum of Reality, the Brahman, which is characterised as the 
very essence of Existence, Knowledge, Bliss Absolute. This is the 
cardinal doctrine of Advaita Vedanta of Sri Sankaracharya put in a 
nut-shell. 
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So, Brahman is the central pivot on which the whole theme turns 
and it is out of the attempt to define and explain what it meant by Brah- 
man and how i?7e can approach this Brahman that the Advaitin builds 
up the structure of his magnificent system of philosophy. The definition 
or Lakshana of Brahman as proposed by the Advaitin is of two kiuds, 
viz.t Essential Definition or and Relative or Acci- 
dental Definition, a. e., The former seeks to point to the 

thing-in-itself, while the latter describes the thing in relation to other 
obiecta. The one tries to unfold the essential or inherent, while the other 
the accidental or extraneous character of the thing. Following this we 
may have our subject of study hero divided into three parts, viz.t Brah- 
man by itself, Brahman in relation to the material universe as a whole, 
and Brahman in relation to the individual souls. 

In the study of the Upanishads we often come across bold uttor“ 
anoes like; Jf m JT ^ flif: 1 JT 

II “ There the eyes cannot go, neither speech nor mind 
we do not know what That is, neither do wo know how to teach It to 
others. ” Such is Brahman, That is beyond speech, beyond the reach 
of the mind.’* 

Brahman, as the Advaitiats say, is an absolute entity without 
any attributes, constituting, so to say, tlie very essence of all Exist- 
ence, Knowledge and Bliss — the last generalisation of perceptual and 
conceptual realities of life. For instance, as human beings every ope 
of us forms a particular part of the general concept of liumanity. In 
a wider generalisation there are men and women, cats and dogs, birds 
and insects, all coming under the general concept of animality. Still 
wider, a man, a dog, a tree and a creeper, in short, all that we call 
sentient, come under a still more general concept— Life. But that yot 
is not the last. All these beings, all materials, stocks and stones, 
atoms and molecules, electrons and protons ; all ixjrccptions, feelings 
and sensations, in short, whatever there is in thought or in matter, 
come under the one concept of existence. In and through this exist- 
ence we live and move, see, feel, know, and do everything. Yet we do 
not see. that is to say, we cannot objectify, cannot grasp or formulate 
by any stretch of imagination what really that existence is. And this 
existence, according to Vedanta, constitutes the essence of what they 
call Brahman. The knowledge, again, which is said to be another 
constituent essence of Brahman is another expression of the very fact 
of existence itself ; it is that without which no existence is possible. 
A thing exists in so far as we know it. There can be no existence for 
US without our knowledge. By this knowledge is not meant the 
knowled e which we possess or talk of, but the very essence, the very 
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last abstraotioa of that whioh is unfolding itself as knowledgat in the 
course of evolution in human beings and in everything else that exists. 
It is, so to say, the very ultimata faob, beyond our oonsoiousness even. 
The bliss that is pointed to bo another essantial constituent, so to say 
of the absolute reality oallo l Rrahmm, is tlioossoncd of what we oall 
love whioh unifies all and realises itself in existence and knowledge. 
The little joys and pleasures that we feel in our haai'ts, but for which 
life becomes a burden, nay an impossibility for any one of us, are but 
gross manifestations of that one substance whioh is characterised as 
the bliss of Brahman. Those three— Exists ice. Knowledge and Bliss— 
as constituting the essence of Brahman, are not separate and indepen- 
dent entities by themselves; they are really one in an essential Whole. 
They are one in three and throe in one. The undifferentiated essence 
of those three together, than, represent what a Vedantin understands 
by Brahman, the ultimate generalisation of all that exists, expressed 
in terms of the positive, z\Il our ktiowledgo and sciences are gradual- 
ly approaching towards this absolute unconditioned Unity. The 
discoveries of modern science are bringing this and other Vedantio 
conclusions nearer homo to us today. Scionoo is proving to us in the 
most forcible language and with almost conclusive demonstrations 
every day thcat wo are all one, physically and mentally, and as such 
spiritually. Physical science is proving to us that we are all but 
little whirlpools in an ocean of matter and are thus essentially one in 
it. Mental science is similarly bringing homo to us that there is a 
vast ocean of thought in whioh our little minds are so many little 
bubbles. And if thus materialistic monism and philosophic monism 
are scientific and logical, spiritual monism then becomes inevitable. 
The one question that yet remains to bo answered by science is what 
we hoar, coming through the vistas of time, from the most ancient 
Boorsofthe Upanishads Jllw JR: Jm: ^ 

Sir: i ^ ii” “By whom 

desired and impelled does the mind flow towards its objects ; by what 
again Prana or the vital force of life is made to proceed to its 

functions ; at whose bidding does speech utter, what effulgent 
One is there to direct the eyes and surs To face squarely 
and answer this question science must inevitably be driven 
to the essence of all matter and thought, which is in 
their potentiality in the spirit. This will also show that science, 
philosophy and religion are not contradictory and warring interests, 
one trying to overthrow and establish supremacy over the other, but 
ftre in faot oom piemen tar y to one another, and represent but gradual 
steps of approach to an Ultimate Unity. Scientific unity, philosophic 
unity and religious unity cannot remain separate unities* They all 
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must meet iu an ultimate absolute One, in order that the claim to 
a unity be finally established. And it oan be safely asserted that 
already Madame Curie's discovery of Radium and the latest analysis 
of Time, Space and Relativity by Einstein have gone a great way to 
show that a further step is in the process of being taken, and it is, 
therefore, not too much to hope that by the time materialism will 
have spent its last eddies, science, philosophy and religion will in 
one voice declare that Essential and Ultimate Oneness, from *whioh 
all else have evolved. And this exactly is the last word of Advaita 
Vedanta, philosophically propounded by Acharya Sri Sankara. From 
this Unity everything else has evolved though in essence, i,e,, as the 
thing-in-itself, that unity is eternally beyond all perception, intellec- 
tion or definition ; because who would know, reason or define whom, 
where there is but One ? 

Coming to our next point, wo are faced with a question which 
forms as it were the crux of the Advaita Philosophy. It is in fact a 
question that has been asked time and again in the past, is still asked 
and will ever continue to be asked till the end of time. The question 
is this: if Brahman is one undifierentiated infinite Absolute, how and 
wherefrom, then, does this universe, the many, come ? The Absolute 
cannot create the universe as a potter creating the pot. That would 
be childish. The Absolute manifesting itself as or becoming the 
universe would as well make the Absolute liable to mutation, and 
would, like milk curdled up, leave it as “the infinite minus the uni- 
verse." Therefore the answer that Advaita gives us is — not that the 
Brahman has created the universe out of some co-existing material, 
nor even that the Brahman has Itself evolved into the universe, but 
that Brahman appears as the universe by coming through Maya — the 
principle of Time, Space and Causation. But what, again, does this 
coming or going of the Absolute mean ? How and where can the 
infinite come or go ? And Advaita meets you with the answer that, 
it is not at all a question of coming or going on the part of the 
Absolute, nor is this Maya a thing existing in itself by the side of 
Brahman. By Maya is meant a principle — a fact, with the help of 
which we seek to explain what is inexplicable. This principle of 
Maya, or Time, Space and Causation is, as it were, a prism in which 
the Absolute is reflected, and when we look at that reflection it appears 
as the universe. The Absolute itself does not thereby change a whit. 
That we see all this is simply because of the defective constitution of 
our mind— the indispensable agent of all perception and knowledge. 
The problem here is exactly what modern science brings to us when it 
says that the human mind is three- dimentional, whereas the Absolute 
is something which has a fourth dimension and as such cannot be 
compre icnded by the mind. Time, Space and Causation or what the 
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Advaitists call Maya, cons tit u(ie three dimensions of the mind. There 
can bo no idea of time in the Absolute, boeause there is no mind and 
oonseQuently thought. There is no space in the Absolute, because 
there cannot bo any space where there is no motion, and motion is 
inoomprehensible where there is but one. Apart from time and 
motion, causation is impossible. Causation, if wo are allowed to 
say so, begins when the Absolute has already become the phenomenal 
that is to say, has assumed change by being reflected in the prism of 
Maya. Here in this assumption of change of the Absolute begins the 
starting point of the universe. Hence follow will, desire and all that 
come in the process of evolution. 

Ro, in order to understand the philosophy of Advaita wo have 
first to understand and impress in our mind this idea very 
clearly, that, wo see this universe because wo cannot but 
look through Time, Space and Causation, which form integral parts 
of our mental constitution ; and also that Time, Space and Causation 
cannot exist without relation to one another as well as to some other 
thing. Neither Time, Space nor Causation has any independent exist- 
ence, nor oven the combination of those three has any independent 
and ultimate existence. Yet they are not non- existent, because it is 
through them that wo perceive or conceive of the universe. One can 
compare hero Kant’s analysis of Time, Space and Causation as ‘*modes 
of thought,” which is the same as what the groat Advaitist Sri San- 
kara rationalised ages ago and called Maya. Their existence is like 
the glow around a light, which we cannot catch apart from what we 
call the light ; yet it is the glow that gives us the knowledge of the 
light. Tlioy sometimes exist and sometimes vanish. A very familiar 
illustration of this dual nature of Maya is supplied by the waves in an 
ocean. Wo see a wave in the sea, as something beside the sea, but 
can we separate the wave from the sea ? Certainly not. Bather wo 
seem to feel sure that the wave is the same as the sea. Yet we see 
the wave as something different from the sea. Now, what is it that 
causes this dififerenco ? It is the name and the /or??!. That is to say, 
“ the idea in the mind ” plus the “external something But still we 
cannot think of a wave- for in absolutely apart from what wo call the 
sea: it must always be associated with the idea of the sea. And 
when the wave subsides and the form is no more there, what remains 
is nothing but the sea. Yet the wave was certainly not a delusion. 
So long as the wave existed and the form was there, we 
could not but see the wave. This apparent now-existing, now-vanish- 
ing aspect of manifestation is what is meant by Maya of Advaita 
philosophy. This conception of Maya is unique, and is a marked de- 
parture from that of the Buddhist and other idealists, and gives San- 
kara’s philosophy an entirely original colour, The idealists' absolute 
33 
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denial of the external world without a noumenal to support the idea 
of the phenomenal was responsible for the conception of Maya as 
delusion. But the “ Maya of Sankara " in its last developed form 
connotes neither idealism nor realism, yet both. ** It is no more a 
theory,” as the Swami Yivekananda puts it, ** but is a statement of 
facts as they are — facts as we are and see around.” 

The real Advaitist position is not, as the idealists would contend, 
that there are two worlds— one noumenal and the other phenomenal. 
There are in fact no two, it is all one* Such dual ideas as the 8ub« 
jectivo and the objective, the noumenal and the phenomenal, are but 
phases or “ modes of thought,” and as such neither of them can be 
said to bo derived from the other. The reality is one, only when 
seen through the senses, when seen through Time, SpaoiC 
and Causation, it is phenomenal, but really it is noumenal 
all the time. The man who sees a snake in a rope doe^ not 
for the time being see the rope at all, but as soon as the vision of the 
rope comes the snake disappears. It is therefore either the snake or 
the rope, but never both at the same time. The very ideas of the ex- 
ternal and the internal even do not exist by themselves except by diffe- 
rentiation only, and this principle of differentiation is what is called 
Maya, The true position of Advaita, therefore, is that the universe 
as it appears severally and in totality is not unreal, but that it has no 
reality apart from Brahman. It can therefore be defined neither as 
real nor as unreal. One might hero say that this is no explanation 
at all; one must be definite and exact in what one assorts. Yet 
it cannot but be so 1 This indeterminacy is in the very nature, nay, 
the very characteristic of all human knowledge. All our knowledge 
ultimately resolves itself into a vicious circle of relative and indeter- 
minate interdependence of cause and eilect, and thus shows its own 
insufficiency in relation to the Absolute. 

So from what wo have already soon it must bo clear that it is 
through Maya — the dififorentiating principle of Time, Space and Causa- 
tion, that the undifferentiated unity apparently divaricates itself into 
the two antithetic but correlated modes of manifestation, viz., the 
subjects and the objects of knowledge. Tlio universe which comprises 
the totality of all objects of knowledge as well as the individual souls 
which constitute the subjects of knowledge, are all alike the results 
of the process of Mayio or cosmic evolution. They are, therefore, not 
different from Brahman, and consequently from one another. For, if 
there is any ultimate difference between the particulars, i.e., the 
various units of subjective and objective existence themselves, they 
can in no conceivable sense bo maintained as non-different from the 
genera^ i.e., Brahman. So all limitations, i.e., the conditioned forms 
of will and mtelligence and coosequent tnodillcations in the subject 
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&& also all conditioned forms of objective existence in the empirical 
world (Vyavaharic Jagat) — all spring from Maya and are therefore a 
VivdTta, a superimpcsitioii on the Absolute. Changes in the universei 
therefore, are not changes in the Absolute, the Atman, but in Nature, 
i.e.t in manifestation only. 

Coming next to the question of individual souls, and their rela- 
tion to the Absolute, it stands clear from what wo have already ob- 
served that the one supremo spirit, the Brahman, the Paramatman, 
appears in the aspect of the Jivatman or individual soul on account of 
Avidya or ignorance, — a subsidiary result of the cosmic principle of 
Maya — limiting, and in one sense creating, the individual souls. The 
operation of this Avidya or ignorance may be said to be twofold, visr., 
first, it veils off the real nature of the self and its ultimate unity with 
the Atman ; secondly, it loads to the erroneous fusion of the self with 
the non-self, which apparently obstructs its inlinitude and thus 
directly becomes the generator of all ideas of ‘the self as the agent of 
all actions,’ and consequently becomes the primal cause of all 
miseries. Thus wo see that the individual souls as they are, are not in 
any sense the oroation or oven the evolution of the Absolute, neither 
are they parts of the Absolute; they are not essentially many, yet 
they arc many ; tlioy are ossontially one with the Whole, yet they are 
other than the Whole. Individual souls are different from Brahman 
and are bound, so long as they cling to Avidya and its individualising 
adjuncts. Egoity is bondage, freedom from egoity is Mukti, or what 
wo understand by salvation. It need, however, bo distinctly under- 
stood hero that the real Advaitic position is not that ive have a soul 
which is held in bondage by matter and which in freedom is released 
from that bondage, but that we are the very soul ; there is no room 
in Advaita for such crude ideas of dual existences. Wo must see 
ourselves either as the Atman or as the individualised self, but never 
the two at one time. That wo think ourselves as individuals invol- 
ves a process which may bo illustrated by a term borrowed from 
physical science as the ** polarisation of Maya” ; and similarly Mukti 
or salvation, which means the negation of individual consciousness, 
as **the neutralisation of Maja.” Mukti according to Advaita does 
not mean reclamation and restitution of lost birthright or 
any other thing ; it moans the effective assertion and realisation 
of what already exists. So like other systems Advaita Vedanta 
does not say that wc were once free but bocamo somehow 
bound and have to be free again ; it on the other hand says wo are 
free hero and now, only wo have to feel and realise it. Iirom the 
standpoint of Paramartba Tattwa or transcendental existence all ideas 
of the losing of birthright are little short of hallucination, hor, tp 
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suppose that we were once free and somehow lost that freedom is 
equal to denying our original freedom oTen. The eternally free could 
never be bound ; the absolute independent could never be dependent ; 
and if it were dependent, the very idea of its indopendenea would 
become a chimera. Such ideas are all in Maya, in the empirical, but 
never in the Beal, the Absolute. 

One need not wait for the death of this body, nor need one to go 
to any sphere here or elsewhere to attain Mukti or liboratio:i. This 
Mukti, which is but another expression for immortality, is the very 
principle of our being. Once we know that the personal conscious- 
ness falls off and we are no more affected by the chain of causation 
and the consequent miseries of life and death. The constant effort, 
therefore, to think of the essential freedom of our being by discrimina- 
ting it from all that temporarily obstructs the vision of the Truth, till 
it becomes a fact to us, constitutes Advaita Sadhana. llonce. essenti- 
ally speaking all ideas of difference between souls and soulsi between 
men, animals, trees and every other thing are but due to the super- 
imposed adjuncts created by the pluralising power of Maya : 

II “Just as the one fire by entering into the world became 
many on account of the multiplicity of objects through which it 
manifested, just so the same Atman became many on account of the 
diversity of the superimposed adjuncts.’* All differences, therefore, are 
in cosmic evolution, in the degrees of soul manifestation, and as 
such they do not appertain to the Atman in itself. For instance, take 
a few lamps and put on them chimneys made of different materials, 
such as of stone, clay, metal, glass, etc., and see what happens. The 
light in every case is there, burning the same, but on account of the 
difference in the degrees of transparancy in the chimneys we do not 
see the expression of the light externally alike in each case. Similarly, 
the different stages in manifestation such as in atoms and molecules, 
stocks and stones, herbs and trees, germs and insects, animals and 
men, show but different degrees of tho mist created by Maya, 
which becomes thinnest in the highest evolved men, till that mist 
entirely disappears and the little individuality merges in tho Absolute 
Unity — the Atman. This is evolution as understood by a Vedan- 
tin. Births and deaths, as wo see, are only changes from body 
to body — changes in nature, through which the individualised being 
passes in tho process of self- manifestation till at last it is rein- 
stated in its own consciousness and thus realises itself in the One. 
This is the idea behind what is known as tho doctrine of the Immor- 
tality 0 the Soul with its parallel in the doctrine of Karma and 
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Beinoarn^ition, which are almost a univorsal feature in all systems of 
Indian thought, excepting perhaps that of the Charvakas only. Bein- 
carnation signifies the same thing as wo understand by evolution, and 
is explained by the doctrine of Karma or individual merits acquired 
by our actions. All works which tend to koop us bound to the sense- 
plane, which make us selfish and thus intensify the mist of Maya are 
bad and have a tendency to drag us down in the scale of evolution 
works that serve to develop the Sattwika element in us, to make ua 
unselfish, to clarify our vision and direct it inwards from the detrac- 
tions of matter are good works. Vedanta says that any work done 
selflessly, without any idea of self-enjoyment or self-gratification, may 
as well make us pure in heart. And purity is the one condition for the 
growth of higher spiritual consciousness. 

Such, then, are the very basic ideas and practical conclusions of 
Advaita Vedanta as we find them re- interpreted in the light of 
modern thought, by that "paragon of Vedantic teachers" in the 
modern ago, Swami Vivekananda. To close this long discourse, it 
may relevantly be mentioned here that even as it is a distinct school 
by itself, Advaita has no conflict with other systems of thought, though 
it unrelentingly controverts and refutes the wrong inferences and 
conclusions arrived at by others; it only holds out with, and for the 
sake of logical consistency, the last conclusion of all philosophy, the 
ultimate generalisation of all science and the final word of all religion. 
Again, whereas other systems of the world teach morality and ethics 
as the principal guiding factors in life, it is the glory of Advaita 
Vedanta alone to furnish the most reasonable and unshakable basis for 
all such, because it teaches that the whole universe of variety is essen- 
tially one in God. Kor practical purposes of religious life, none tho- 
loss, Advaita has scope enough to allow tlie special teachings of all 
religious systems to have a place in the scheme of spiritual evolution. It 
teaches that the highest goal is as much attainable by love, work or 
psychic control as by philosophic discrimination. It is neither un- 
practical nor destructive as many shallow-minded people seem to think. 
It teaches mankind how to use the hands, the heart and the head 
vigorously and in unison. It denies all these pernicious distinctions 
and privileges which people create between men and men. In the 
knowledge of the Atman all stand on the same footing; no hatred, no 
jealousy, none of those invidious distinctions of caste, colour, sects or 
position; “ I ^*^3 
^33^ ll” "Who sees all beings in the Atman and the Atman in all, 
for the matter of that he hates none”. Intense practicality and keen 
intellectuality, intense calmness in the midst of intense activity is the 
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religion of the Vedanta which teaches ns to keep ottr " haiid in society 
and head in solitude”. No brooding over weakness and failure, no 
shrinking from difliculties and obstructions; it is a mistake to think 
that man is a weakling, a tiny boat helplessly tossed hither and thither 
by the relentless currents of cause and effect. No, he is the Atman 
over- free, remember that and be free. So sings the Sannyasin ' — 

"Who sows must reap” they say, "and cause must bring 
Its sure effect. Good, good; bad, bad; and none 
Escape the law. But whoso wears a form 
Must wear the chain". Too true; but far beyond 
Both Name and Form is Atman, over free 
Know thou art That, Sannyasin bold 1 say 
" Om Tat Sat Om." 


IBBAHIM BEN ADEEM 

By T. S. Avhiashilingam, B,A,, B,L. 

Bonunciation and spirituality are not the monopoly of any single 
people or the possession of any single race. Human nature is the same 
everywhere, and all over the world man first seeks pleasure, and when 
he gets it he finds it illusive and insatiable. Petty minds seek enjoy- 
ment and spend their lives in thoughtless action and idle dreams. At 
the end of their little lives, when they feel thoir strength ebbing away 
and their senses failing, they recognise how they had wasted their 
years of strength. In contrast to these there are others whose minds 
are not attracted by the petty pleasures of the world, whose 
minds from childhood soar to higher and nobler heights of vision 
Such men are few and far between, and they are the salt of the earth. 
There are still others who begin their life with enjoyment just like the 
common folk, but who out of experience learn the true nature of the 
trumpery world and by an act of providence or a thought- provoking 
incident, make a firm resolve in a moment and giving up all thoir 
worldly possessions take to the high road leading to the Most High. 

Many times, great minds road in small common incidents lessons 
of great significance which years of study and observation do not teach 
us. One experience was suffioient to transform the whole life end 
being of the great Gautama from one of enjoyment into one of renun- 
ciation. So also was the case with the great South Indian saint, 
Pattinathu Pilliar. Ho was tho very prince among merchants and 
richer than many kings. One day ho road the saying — ‘Even a broken 
needle does not go with a man when he dies’; at onee the transience 
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of the worldj^asho^upori his great mind ; and immediately he left all 
his wealth and possessions and started that very moment in quest of 
the'ipermanent reality underlying this unstable world. There are 
others who had in some form or other felt the call of God and in 
answer, had forsaken all they had in their anxiety and endeavour to 
gain the divine insight. Ibrahim Ben Adhem. the great saint of Asia 
Minor, was one of those blessed few who had the call and answered it 
with a determined heroism. 

Ibrahim Ben Adhem was the king and ruler of the prosperous city 
of Balkh. He possessed everything that a man of this world would 
crave to possess. He was the ruler of a large kingdom and his power 
extended through many a province. Ho had untold wealth at his 
command. Thousands of men and women were at his beck and call 
and ready to do his behests. Women and wine were within his reach, 
and there was no pleasure which he could not obtain. And consistent 
with the position to which he was born he was leading a princely life 
full of enjoyment and pleasure and doing his royal duties. 

One night he had gone to bod as usual, but had not yet 
boon enwrapped by a heavy slumber, when he heard some body 
walking over his roofs. Ho was surprised that any one should bo 
over the roofs at that uneartlily hour of the night, and so he cried 
out, “Who are you on the roof?** A voice replied, “ I have lost 
my camel and I am searching for it here.” The prince's surprise 
knew no bounds at the stupidity of such a search, and so ho again 
said, ”You must be a confirmaled fool to look for a camel on the roofs 
of a building.” To this the voice replied, ” What a greater fool thou 
must be to bo enjoying the world and at the same time seeking the 
undying reality in it. Is not the enjoyment of royal pleasures and 
the quest for and seeking God at one and the same moment more 
absurd than the search for a camel on the roofs of a house? ** 

Ben Adhem rose from hia bed. These words smote him like cold 
steel. They shook him to his very depths. Slowly ho began to under- 
stand the real implication of those words. He could not sloop any 
more that night. Throughout that seemingly endless night, these 
words were eoboing in his troubled mind. At l^st the day dawned 
and with it came again the round of princely duties. He washed 
and dressed himself and went to the court hall. The hall was crowded 
with the courtiers and the officials of the kingdom. All of them were 
known to him. But presently he observed an unknown stranger 
entering the Durbar Hall with a majestio gait. He had not soon the 
new comer before, nor the like of him in physique and persona- 
lity. When the stranger had approached him sufficiently near, the 
prince ASked him. “ VVho ftrq you ? What has brought you here •* ? 
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“I am a stranger,” the new comer answered, “anS I wilh^o stay in 
this rest house”. ” This is not a rest “feouse,” said the prince "but 
my own palace.’* “To whom dfd it belong before you oam#hlto 
possession of it ? ” queried the stranger. *'To my fathers,” replied the 
prince. “ To whom did it belong before thy father ?” " To my grand 
father.” " To whom did it belong before thy grand father?*’ "To 
my other ancestors.” ” What has become of those ancestors'?” " They 
are dead.” " Then ” said the mysterious intruder, " is this anything 
more than a hotel and a rest house, where people come in, rest for a 
while and then pass out of it ?” — So saying ho disappeared. 

The prince searched for him everywhere, but could not find him. 
But yot the words of the stranger bad gone home into his mind. The 
ideas that wore implied in the stranger’s words were so new, so 
strange and so different from his usual conceptions, that he was dazed, 
confused and confounded for a time. Ilis mind was in a great 
tumult. He felt that the very ground under his feet was being out 
off. The ideas cherished through life wore undergoing dissolution. 
The favourite conception of wealth and possession and the complacent 
ignorance which presumed eternal existence for the physical body — 
all these wore being undermined by the truth expressed in the simple 
words of that august stranger. Slowly ho began to understand that 
dissolution and death were the inevitable end of all things. He felt 
that he had wasted a life time in petty indulgences, and thus an 
overwhelming fear of the end of all earthly things seized his mind. 

But the ideas of a life-time are not shaken off in a moment. 
Ibrahim did not got final conviction. Doubts troubled him and his 
mind was on the rack. Ho could not come to any conclusion as to 
what was the right thing to do. To avoid this mental discomfort and 
worry, he resolved to divert his mind to outward things by sensa* 
fcional pleasures. He had always derived acute pleasure in hunting 
and so he gathered a huge army of hunters, noblemen and courtiers, 
mounted his best horse and set out on an hunting expedition. 

His horse was as chafing and restless as his mind, and it was not 
long when he outstripped the rest of tho party and rode with 
lightning speed into the forest in hot pursuit of a game. He followed 
an animal deep into the forests in a lonely forest path. He was in 
the very heat of tho hunt when ho heard a voice calling to him, ‘0 
Ibrahim, thou wast not made for this,' hut ha heeded it not. Again 
the voice called to him in tho same words ; this time he stopped and 
looked on all sides, but could not find the man from whom those 
words might have fallen. Suddenly the thought flashed on his mind 
that it was the Lord that was calling upon him to follow the divine 
path, It is the Lord that oommaudebh, his servant will dbey,' he 
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Bald and got down from his royal steed. He went to the nearest 
shepherd and begged him to accept his princely apparel and steed 
for his beggarly one, and thus exchanging the olobhos he went out into 
the wide world as a monk and a fakir. 

He had come to understand the real end of all material things. 
The idea of death got firmly implanted in his mind. Every moment 
he was oonsoious of his end. Once when ha was passing near a 
cemetery, a man on a horse came and asked him to show him the 
nearest human habitation. Ibrahim pointed to the cemetery. Whan 
he was asked the reason for his queer behaviour, ho said, “Everyday 
the cemetery becomes more and more peopled, while the town and its 
moat flourishing quarters are continually falling into ruin." This 
idea far from making him weak and pessimistic gave him greater 
strength and goaded him on to spiritual endeavours. He learned the 
value of time and spent whole day in prayer, meditation and con* 
templation, in his eiforts to realise the undying reality. 

After many such years a desire came into his mind to go to and visit 
the holy city of Mecca, where the prophet had lived, preached and 
died. Mecca was full of holy associations of the life of the prophet 
and the sacred Kaaba. And to that city he yearned to go. According- 
ly he started. The news of his advent had reached the ears of the 
elders of the city, and they gathered at the city gates with all their 
honours to greet the arrival of the guest whom they had long longed to 
see and honour. When Ibrahim reached there, he observed the crowd 
and enquired the reason for such a gathering and was told that they 
had come to meet him. To that Ibrahim said, “ Why make so much 
ado about that man, who is both a sinner and infidel? " The people 
of the town mistaking him for one who cavilled at the great saint, 
soundly belaboured him, Ibrahim without disclosing his identity 
calmly bore the blows and went his way. The townfolk afterwards 
knew their mistake, repented their folly and craved his forgiveness. 

His life at Mecca was one of infinite love, perseverance and ser- 
vice. Everyday be went into the forest, brought fuel, and selling it 
for a few pieces of silver bought some foodstuffs. And these he 
shared with others. But all the time his mind rested on God. The work 
disciplined his limbs and his body, and at the same time, his mind 
with a fervour unknown to ordinary men sought the divine reality. 
In spite of the greatest hardship, he never lost his faith in the Lord for 
a single moment ; but these only increased the love of God in his 
devout heart. By regarding all work high and low as service to the 
Most High, he purified himself of all attachment, till he came to the 
stage when he regarded God only as the reality in life. Even the 
attaohment to wife and son, so hard to overcome even by men o( 
84 
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ranunoiation, he gave up in preferonoo to the single-minded devotion 
to the Lord. 

This love for the Lord inspired him with a mighty spirit of renun- 
ciation. Once in answer to a query he said, *'l have bought the posi- 
tion of a dervish at the price of a kingdom, and I find 1 have made a 
good bargain." He used to constantly warn the seekers of truth against 
getting into the meshes of the world. Once he asked adervish, “Have 
you wife and children ?" “No," answered the dervish, “it is then all 
well for thee." "Why so ?" asked the dervish. “Because, " said Ibrahim, 
"every time a dervish marries, he is like one who embarks on a boat ; 
but when children are born to him, he is like one drowning." When 
offers of money wore made to him to make his life easy and pleasant, 
he regarded them as the temptations of Satan. When one offered him 
a few thousand gold pieces to make him above wants, he hotly refused 
it saying, "Doubtless you wish by this means to erase my name from 
the list of dervishes," To another man of wealth he said, " You are 
rich, but still seek to increase your wealth, and thus more wretched 
than many a poor man. See mo I possess nothing and I ask nothing 
of any one. I have aspired after the condition of a dervish and I have 
found mines of treasure in it." 

This one-mindod devotion to the Lord did not make him turn his 
back to the world and retire into tho forests. Ho lived and laboured 
among tho men of tho world and sought to servo them in all possible 
ways. He saw the divine in man and looked upon all men and 
women as tho children of the groat Lord of the universe. Constantly 
ho was found working for his brethren and helping them in all possible 
ways. He often forgot himself in their services. He spared not tho 
body or his mind, if he could bo of the least possible assistance to any. 

There is a beautiful legend about him, which tho poet Leigh 
Hunt has immortalised in his poem : 

"Abou Ben Adhem (may his tribe increase I) 

Awoke one night from a deep dream of peace. 

And saw within the moonlight of his room, 

Making it rich and like a lily in bloom. 

An angel writing in a book of gold. 

Exceeding peace had made Ben Adhom bold, 

And to the presence in the room ha said : 

'What writest thou ?’ The vision raised its head. 

And with a look made all of sweet accord 

Answered, 'The names of those who love the Lord.' 
'And is mine one, ' said Abou. 'Nay, not so'. 

Replied the angel. Abou spoke more low 
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Bull cheerily still ; and said, ‘I pray thee then 
Write mo as one that loves his fellow-men/ 

The Angel wrote and vanished. The next night 
He came again with a groat wakening light, 
And showed the names whom love of God had blest 
And lo ! Ben Adhem’s name led all the rest.” 


DYNAMIC SPIRIT OP RELIGION 

By BraJimacliari ShraddJia Ghaitanya 

To-day every field of human activity is imbued with a spirit of 
dynamism. It is evident to oven a cursory eye. Not only in India 
but all the world over man is forging ahead in philosophy, religion, 
art, science, literature, history and other branches of knowledge with 
a spirit of tremendous tenacity as if the sleeping leviathan of mankind 
has awakened since the birth of modern era which may be rightly 
called the Age of Dynamism. 

But the question of questions is— Has this dynamic spirit any 
room in religion or in other words, is religion dynamic ? We shall 
here very carefully avoid the hair-splitting philosophical speculation 
which would bo simply repulsive to the young minds with whom we 
are at present concerned but try to arrive at a natural common-sense 
solution of the problem. The root meaning of the word religion is 
'* re— again, ligo — to bind ", that which binds man again with God. 
This much we can declare with certainty that an individual or nation 
that disregards the truths of religion is doomed to destruction. It is 
for this reason that the glorious civilizations of Greece, Rome, 
Alexandria, Chaldea, Babylonia and many others in the past were 
obliterated from the face of the earth leaving their marks on the pages 
of history ; and many in the present, those of the West and her 
imitators are tottering on the verge of immediate ruin. But India 
that founded and evolved her great civilization on the bed-rock of 
religion has through ages survived all other nations inspite of incessant 
foreign invasions both political and cultural. And for this she has 
been the adorable mother of all religions of this world. That is why 
the Swami Vivekananda said in a lecture before a western audience, 
** 1 belong to a religion of which Christianity is an offshoot and Bud- 
dhism a rebel-child." By religion the great Swami meant the 
Upanishadio religion or Vedanta the oldest one on earth. And 
Buddhism like many other reform movements in modern India is a 
branch of that Vedanta, and influenced greatly the Semitic religion^ 
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and almost all other creeds and sects outside India. That even Taoism, 
the ancient religion of Laotze, is a Chinese adaptation of our Upani* 
shadic Religion has been authenticated by the .Jesuit Father Weiger 
in his learned French work. In the eatholie bosom of Vedanta there 
is not only universal toleration and acceptance of all sects and creeds 
of the past and present but of infinite variety to come in future. For in 
order to be universal a religion must be infinitely plastic and elastic. 
A universal religion must be dynamic for practical religion is all 
inclusive and in its entirety means the simultaneous culture of body, 
mind and spirit of which a man is a combination. So Swamiji 
defines practical Vedanta as the commingling of intense activity with 
intense meditation. Vedanta is dynamic in every way. This expan- 
sion of religion covering the whole human life individually or collec- 
tively is his contribution to the philosophical and religious thought 
of the world. He called this ' Dynamic religion ’ or * Practical 
Vedanta*. Dr. Paul Doussen — the famous German Indologist in his 
introduction to the philosophy of the Upanishads has hinted this 
groat truth of modern thought that from to-day every thought system 
is to be critically studied and expounded in the light of Vedanta. 
This is the bold challenge of Indian thought to the world. 

It is a happy sign of the times that many Western scholars are 
appreciating our Indian culture which may be known from the follow- 
ing lines of Mr. J. H. Tuckwoirs Reality and Religion 

“In our main conclusions wo have long ago been anticipated by the 
religious philosophy of India. In the West our philosophy has been 
surely but slowly moving to the same inevitable monistio goal. In 
Professor Ladd of Harvard University we have a notable western 
thinker, who by a process of careful and consistent reasoning, concrete 
in character has also arrived at the conclusion that the ultimate Reality 
must be conceived of as an Absolute Self of which we are finite forms 
or appearances. But it is the crowning glory of the Vedanta that 
it so long ago announced, reiterated and emphasised the deep truth 
in a manner that does not permit us for a moment to forget it 
or explain it away. This great stroke of identity, this discernment of 
ultimate Reality of all things in the Brahman or the one Absolute Self 
seems to us to constitute the masterpiece and highest achievement of 
India’s wonderful metaphysical and religious genius, to which the 
West has yet to pay the full tribute which is its due." 

And how this Vedanta can harmonise all religions can be learnt 
from the great life of Sri Ramakrishna — the Guru of Vivekananda, 
who for a prolonged period of twelve years practised almost all existing 
faiths st'ih as Islam, Christianity, Vaishnavism, Shaktaism, etc., one 
After another and realised the Supreme Unity taught by Vedanta. But 
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that is a marvellous life-story unprecedented in human history. He 
lived in one single life what the whole humanity lived for ages. Now 
the task before the Indian youths is to make a special study of the 
life and teachings of Sri Ramakrishna and Vivekananda who alone 
among the galaxy of Indian reformers recognised and preached to us 
the genius of Indian culture in its truest spirit. There is no doubt a 
little national awakening in Bengal, Madras and some other parts of 
the country but; that is merely a western imitation. It is Swami 
Vivekananda who alone thundered from many pulpits and platform 
that religion and religion alone is the life-blood of India and every 
minute bit of activily in India must be based on religion. For the 
goal of Indian society is preeminently the collective preservation, reali* 
sation and preaching of the supreme knowledge. 

Strength of body, mind and spirit is what wo want, and to get that 
strength we have to uphold the IJpanishads and believe in the poten- 
tial divinity of man. Wittingly or unwittingly man gets inspiration 
for activity in every walk of life from religion and Vedanta is the 
dynamo of infinite strength for body, mind and soul. For it teaches 
that the Jiva and Brahman are the same* The students at the desk, 
the professor in the lecture hall, the teacher in the school, the scien- 
tist in the laboratory, the mechanic in the workshop, the cooly in the 
street, the worshippers in the temple, church or mosque and men 
of every walk of life will faro far better with Vedantic teachings. 
Even a sannyasin without tliis lofty idealism in his spiritual life can 
hardly forge ahead, and this lack of virility in some millions of monks 
in India has made them idle dreamers to-day. The same is the case 
with an organisation or a nation. When a Sangha, religious or social* 
loses dynamic spirit it comes to ruin. All strength is life, weakness is 
death. All sorts of sins, crimes, and vile actions are but different 
modification of weakness. So all those can only be remedied by the 
cultivation of strength. 

To search after freedom is to search after religion* Vedanta 
uarantees freedom, physical, mental and spiritual, to its adherents. 
Freedom is streneth. Is not life itself a quest after freedom ? What 
is called evolution of life is nothing but ’socuremont of freedom from 
the grip of matter. And the highest freedom is called Brahman in 
Vedanta. Vedanta toachs that man is the living embodiment of abso' 
lute freedom which we are already. Young minds want the taste of 
power. They love those things which require the greatest manifesta- 
tion of strength. Vedanta assures us that spiritual realisation is 
the manliest of games. So the scriptures say that self-conquest is the 
biggest conquest. When wo identify ourselves with body and mind 
^hioh are but finite modes of Atman, we are bound but when with 
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spirifti our real transcendenf; Swarupa, we enjoy infinite' strength and 
freedom. This is the message— the greatest message that any scripture 
or saviour can deliver unto the world. 

Once Professor Earnest Horrwtis5 of the New York Hunter 
College who came to India in 1928 as Govt, of Bombay Research 
Scholar in Indo-Iranian antiquities addressed the youths at Sakti Ash- 
ram at Dehradun thus — " Reinterpret the tenets of Vedanta to your- 
self and you will be what you wore in the past. I am disappointed 
with India. The Indian youths need an inner awakening— the 
rousing of Sakti in order to take their proper place in the 
struggle of life. They are not free you say but just the thrill of 
liberty is damped and stifled in them (partly owing to alien rule I 
admit but largely because they are unable to assimilate the glorious 
traditions of a cultural past). I just think of Yajnavalkya, Sankara 
and Ohaitanya. It is necessary to awaken Sakti in them to make them 
artistically and spiritually big and modern. *’ It is this spirit of dy- 
namism that can make Indiana a nation of real metii and the teachings 
of Vedanta, the religion of India, do not lack in this spirit. In fact it 
proclaims in clear and emphatic voice that man is in essence of the very 
nature of God and therefore a mine of infinite strength. It exhorts 
all to assert this divine strength latent in the soul of man and thus be 
saved from all kinds of weakness, mental, moral and spiritual. It is 
because India has forgotten this aspect of Vedanta that she has been 
in bondage for several centuries, and the surer way therefore of libe- 
rating her from this thraldom is tolbring into play the dynamic spirit of 
Vedanta in the life of our people. 


SELECTIONS EKOM THE ADHYATMA 
KAMAYANA 

[Adhyatma Ramayana is an ancient Hindu religious work 
composed by the illustrious sage Visvamitra. It is in the form of 
discourses by Maheswara to his consort Uma and while it strictly 
conforms to the outline of the story of Sri Rama as detailed by 
Valmiki, the King of Epics, its chief feature and value lie in the very 
valuable prayers and expositions of metaphysical problems with which 
the narrative is very copiously interspersed. They throw a flood of 
light on the nature of God, soul and nature and present a happy 
blending of the essential doctrines of dualism and monism. They 
have also an inspiring effect on the reader who becomes imbued with 
wisdom, devotion and dispassion. This book is very widely read in 
Northern India and was strongly recommended by Sri Ramakrishna 
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Paramahaixisa Dev. For tha bonofit of our English knowing readers 
wo propose to collect only the prayers and the philosophical exposi* 
tiona and publish their translation in small instalments in the 
Vedanta Eesari. The Slokas will be published in Sanskrit characters 
and a faithful rendering in English will be subjoined, giving reference 
to chapter and number of the Slokas. Ed. V.K.] 

BALAKANDA 

Chapter II. 


Maheswara speaking to Uma of Kama's greatness narrated to her 
a conversation that took place on this subject between Sita and 
Hanuman after Rama's return from exile and his coronation. Rama 
was seated on the throne surrounded by sages like Vasishta and friends 
and allies like Sugriva and Vibhishana. Hanuman with folded hands 
and his mind free from all desires stood in front of Rama with a desire 
to be blessed with Jnanam ; Sri Rama coming to know of it asked 
Sita to declare to him tha highest truth. 

Sita said to Anjaneya (Hanuman) : 
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32. Knoweat thou that Sri Rama is Supreme Self, the Existence 
—Knowledge — Bliss Absolute* Ho is one without a second, devoid of 
all adjuncts, pure existence and beyond perception.^ 

[1. i.e., of souses, mind and intellect.] 
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33. He is blissful, pure, tranquil, changeless, stainless, all- 
pervading, the Supreme Self, soifdlluminod and sinless- 
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34. Enowest tbou me as the primordial Nature^ (Mula Prakriti), 
the cause of creation, protection and dissolution of the universe. Due 
to His proximity alone, I create this universe with the greatest prompt- 
ness on my part®. 

[1. i. 0 . the matorial cause of the universe ; it is not indopondent of the 
Lord but is His Maya Sakti of inscrutable nature. 

2. The power of orcatlon, etc., that is ni.T.nifost In Prakriti is not hor own, 
but derived from Ishwara with whom she is eternally associated ; just as 
magioal power is of no avail without the will of the magician possessing it, so 
also Prakriti is not capable of manifestation without the will of the Lord.] 
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aw: 

fltRtg: ii \i ii 

?I^PPT^ ai^ am •> X'® II 

^wmRwiaa f^rma 
aimai^Haw aRRftaiffcream ii ii 

mmif: fSR awcgjftlw aam: ii x-e ii 

sraal ii v* n 

awT aat#r aga^r gama: 

a^awia am a? ii vi ii 
ma^maaa a«n!n^ aaifii^ 


tT=rai<Cfjr mafPu a^Rfiaimf^ 

a^sl^f^^mftjfeaRaf^r ii n 


35 — 42. What has been created by me by virtue of my being in 
His proximity, ignorant people ascribe to Him. The birth of Sri Rama 
in the lineage of Raghu of unblemished purity in the city of Ayodhya, 
and acta like accompanying Viavamitra to protect his Yajna (sacrifice) 
from the ravages of Rakshsas (evil spirits), emancipating Ahalya from 
her cursed state, breaking Siva’s bow, marrying me, humbling the 
pride of Parasurama, living with me in Ayodhya for twelve years, 
going to the Dandaka forest in exile, slaying Viradha, killing Mareeoha 
who came in the guise of a deceptive dear and the (consequent) abduc- 
tion of the illusory Sita, the attainment of Moksha (salvation) by 
Jatayu as well as by Kabandha, Sabari’s adoration and later on con- 
tracting friendship with Sugriva, slaying Yali, searching after Sita, 
constructing the bridge across the sea and besieging Lanka (Ceylon), 
destroying the wicked Ravana along with his son in battle, installing 
Vibhishana on the throne returning with mo to Ayodhya on the 
Pushpaka chariot and afterwards the coronation of Rama-^these 
and other such acts were actually performed by me : whereas they are 
ascribed to Sri Rama, the over changeless Supremo Self. 

rmt w w mgmN- 

5mi ii ii 

43. Sri Bama does not move, nor is he stationary ; He neither 
grieves nor craves for anything ; He has nothing to discard or to per- 
form ; He is bliss embodied, immovable and immutable ; and yet he 
appears to be under the influence of the attributes of Maya. 
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SARDA’S CHILD MARRIAGE PREVENTION BILL 


The passing of Sarda’s Marriago Bill fixing the marriageable age 
of girls at 14 and of boys at 18 has created a sensation among the 
orthodox section of India’s population. Although the Bill appears 
quite sane and sober to an unprejudiced mind, the upholders of ortho- 
doxy all over the country see in it nothing but the beginning of moral 
chaos and social disruption. Such fears we feel sure are entirely un- 
founded. Our orthodox friends must have too poor an estimate of the 
moral worth of their sisters and daughters if they think that they will 
go astray if loft without a jealous guardian in the shape of a husband 
for a year or two after reaching maturity. The cultural atmosphere 
of Hindu homes has not gone so far down as to justify any such fear. 
And wo have oven now among many cultured communities of India 
the custom of marrying girls at a much lator age than 11 and yet we 
know that the moral standard in such communities is in noway lower 
for it. 


Again it is feared in some quarters that girls if left unmarried at 
an early ago will under the inlluonco of modern ideas develop an attitude 
entirely hostile to marriage and that many may thus prefer to remain 
single and load questionable lives instead of assuming the responsibili- 
ties of married life. This fear however is based on the state of affairs 
prevailing in the West and need not necessarily bo true with regard to 
India where traditions and conditions of life differ. At least in those 
communities whore late marriages are in vogue such reluctance on 
the part of women is not observed. Moreover India must adjust her 
system of education for women in such a way that while it imparts 
to them the knowledge of modern sciences and arts, it must also in- 
culcate into them tho high traditions of India regarding personal 
purity and sacredness of married life. For purity of life is really 
olTeotivo and oveu deserves that name only when it is voluntary and 
is tho result of enlightenment and education, and not when it is en- 
forced by imprisonment or surveillance. If as a result of right educa- 
tion a few women prefer to remain unmarried out of a desire for a 
higher life, society will only gain all tho more by their life and 


example. 

Wo do not however question the sincerity of the opponents of this 
measure. Tlioir sincerity itself is however tho result of the hypnotic 
spell that a longstanding custom has on tho human mind. But for 
this their minds would have been horrilied by tho unwholesome influ- 
ence that this custom has on tho physique and the educational prospect 
of their girls, and they would have given it up altogether long ago 
oven without government interference. But in the interests of the 
nation at large such interference was necessary as the orthodox sec- 
tions were not in a mood to shift an inch from their time-honoured 
customs. While therefore causing some unpleasantness to the conser- 
vative people, the Bill has saved tho liberal-minded fi-om the per- 
sooutions of society the fear of which alone had formerly forced them 
to marry their girls at an early age oven though they know perfectly 
that it was a pernicious custom. And now that the traditional idea 
about the marriageable age of girls has been broken, the force of 
modern economic conditions would naturally raise it to an ago higher 
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than fourteen and thus leave ample time for their education. All over 
the country a regular propaganda should be carried on to bring home 
to the minds of the people the groat benefits that society will in time 
derive from this legislation by way of bettor education and bettor 
physique for the womanhood of the country. Then alone the object 
of the Bill will bo fully realisod. 

For tho now-llodgod Indian nation tlio Bill is significant in another 
way also. Ever since tho Hindus lost tlioir national independence 
their society has for tho last thousand years been loft without an 
authority to initiate new social legislations calculated to bring the 
society in tune with up-to-date social infiuonces. In olden days when 
Hindus had their own kings, the latter along with the wise men of the 
time fulfilled this function. But such is tho perversity of man's con- 
servatism, that before long the die-hard elements of the upper classes 
into whose hands the destinies of society fell, found in tho existing 
Smrities a divine sanction and thus treated thorn as irrevocable at 
least for an indefinitely long period of time oven though society might 
have in the meantime outgrown tho needs of tho injunctions laid down 
in those texts. Thus while during the time of Hindu independence new 
Smrities were written to suit tho changing rcquiroinonts of time, such 
a phenomenon came to bo regarded as sacrilegious in later times. Tho 
foreign rulers of India either because they did not take sullicient inte- 
rest in tho welfare of the people or because they felt incompetent to 
interfere with the social institutions of alien religionists follow'ed a 
policy of non-intervention and the result was that before long Indian 
society became the nursery of obsolete customs and time-worn institu- 
tions. The present social legislation initiated by a people’s repre- 
sentative and sanctioned by the Govornmout is an indication of 
changing conditions under which tho Government is more and more 
coming to reflect the popular will. Such healthy legislations are from 
time to time necessary in a country like India where conservatism and 
worship of worn-out customs in the name of religion have for centuries 
boon acting as a clog on national progress. 


NEWS AND REPOBTS 

SWAMI VIVIDISHANANBA IN AME.U1CA 

Tho public are already aware that Swami Vividishananda, a mem- 
ber of tho R. K. Mission, after visiting various places of noto and 
interest, has recently reached America to take up tho work at the 
Vedanta Society, Portland, Oregon, U. S. A. He has been actively 
assisting Swami Phabhavauanda who is now in charge of tho Society 
there. Both are regularly holding classes and delivering lectures every 
week for the spread of the Vodantic ideals and it is gratifying to note 
that the attendance is daily on tho increase. The need of active 
workers for tho propagation of tho truths of Hinduism and especially 
those of tho Vedanta in the West can hardly bo exaggerated. For it is 
through this kind of missionary aebivitios that tho true ideals of our 
cultural life can bo implanted in the wostoni minds and tho queer and 
wrong notions eufcortaiued by them about our life and culture can bo 
remov^'d. Wo sincerely believe that vigorous ellorts in this lino shall 
produui their desired result. May Lord bless the activities of the new 
Swami with success. 
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RECEPTION TO SWAMT MADITAVANANDA IN CALCUTTA 

Swami Madhavananda who was in charge of the Vedanta Centre 
at San Francisco for a couple of years has recently returned to India* 

An address of welcome was presented to the Swami on behalf of 
the citizens of Calcutta on Monday the 2l3t October, 1929, at the 
Albert Ilall. The meeting was presided over by Mr. J. M. Sen Gupta, 
the Mayor of the Corporation of Calcutta. The welcome address 
among other things contained the following : — “ The fostering solici- 
tude of the early apostles of the Ramakrishna Order drew out your 
innate spiritual powers, and in the fullness of time you wore called 
upon to go to the people of America as the teacher of Eternal Religion, 
the only role in which the worthy sons of the holy Bharatabarsha 
appear from time to time before the nations of the world. Your in- 
defatigable energy, ])ijrity and simplicity of life, your breadth of vision 
and spiritual fervour crowned with success your ministrations at the 
Hindu Temple of Kan Francisco." The Swami in course of his reply 
emphasised the need of mass education. It was impossible, he said, 
to achieve highest freedom in life so long one was steeped into illiter- 
acy. Ho made an impassioned appeal to all sections of Indian think- 
ers to merge all their differences and create such an atmosphere and a 
spirit among dilferont Indians that there might not bo any room for 
sectarian or communal discord in India. People in America had been 
roused by the publication of Miss ^layo’s book and they were anxious 
to know of India and of the fight for freedom that was going on here 
and therefore it was incumbent upon the Indians to unite to achieve 
both physical and spiritual comforts and happiness. Mr. Sen Gupta in 
course of his thoughtful presidential address complimented the Swami 
for the noble service he has rendered to the cause of Hinduism and 
urged upon the necessity of a harmonious blending of the intense 
meditation of the East and the ceaseless activities of the West. 

With a vote of thanks to the chair the meeting came to a close. 

SRI RAMAKIUSIINA SAMAJ, CUDDAPAH 

The 19th Anniversary of the Ramakrishna Samaj, Cuddapah, was 
celebrated witli great eclat on the 2lst and 22nd instant. The Presi- 
dent of the Samai writes: — 

Srimat Kwami Yatiswavanandaji, President of the Ramakrishna 
"Math, Mylaporo, ^ladras, came down hero specially for the purpose on 
the 20th instant, and he stayed hero till the 24th. He laid the founda- 
tion stone on the morning of 21st instant for further improvements 
to the main buildings of the Samaj, while in the evening of the same 
day there was a public lecture in the Samaj by M.R.Ry. K. S. Rama- 
swami Sastriar Avl., B.A., B.Ij., our popular District Judge, ‘ On the 
Place of Ramakrishna Alovemoiit in the Life of India’, with Swamiji 
in the chair. The meeting was well attended, and the distinguished 
lecturer hold the audience spell-bound throughout by his most interest- 
ing and illuminating address on the contribution made by the Mission 
of Sri Ramakrishna Dova towards the spritual uplift of the mother- 
land. While bringing the day’s function to a close the Swamiji deli- 
vered a neat little speech exhorting every one to walk in the path of 
the Lord with a life full of energy and of practical wisdom. 

The next day’s programme began with the opening of the new 
buildings of the Depressed Class Labourers’ Free Night School recent- 
ly built by the Samaj at a cost of Rs. 1,400 half of which was borne 
by the District Educational Council. In the evening there was again 
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a public lecture by His Holiness Swami Yatiswaranandaji on ‘ The 
Message of Dynamic Hinduism* and the District Judge presided on the 
occasion. The Swamiji’s soul-stirring address on the potentiality of 
our ancient religion, held the audience spell- bound. 

On the evening of the 23rd instant, the Swamiji visited the local 
Municipal High School and addressed the students a few words about 
'Eeligion and its place in student life*. M.E.Ey. K. S. Bamaswami 
Sastriar Avl., B.A., B.Tj., District Judge, who was also kind enough to 
bo present on the occasion, supplomontod Swamiji'a address wi^h an 
exhortation to the students to lead a life of purity and of integrity 
of character. 

THE RAMAKRISHNA MISSION FLOOD RELIEF WORK 

We are glad to announce that the harvesting of the autumnal rice 
crop having been finished in the flood-stricken areas of Sylhet and 
Cachar and labourers finding employment, we have discontinued the 
relief work in Assam since the 28th September, after distributing rice 
for two weeks in advance. Hut-construction has also been finished in 
all the centres. The relief work in theMidnapur District will bo con- 
tinued up to the end of October. In Akyab (Burma) the work will go 
on till December. At present 10,000 people are receiving doles every 
week. Up to the 20th September 3 000 patients liavo been treated. 
We are also distributing fodder. Hut-construction is to commence 
from this month. 

We offer out hearty thanks to all who have helped us to bring the 
Assam relief work to a successful completion. 

(Sd.) SUDDHANANDA, 

15th Oct., 1929. Secretary, B, K. Mission, 

THE FIFTH GENERAL REPORT OP THE RAMAKRISHNA MISSION 

(1920—1927) 

The Bamakrishna order of Sannyasins, with its head-quarters 
fixed at Belur Math, Howrah, Bengal, is the organisation started by 
Swami Yivekananda to practise and to propagate the great spiritual 
truths of Hinduism as exemplified and interpreted in the life of his 
great Master, Bhagavan Sri Bamakrishna. Accordingly it has for its 
objects the twin ideals of Siva and Seva or Eenunciation and Service. 
The Beport furnishes an account of the twofold activity of the Math 
and the Mission under two separate sections : section I. deals with 
permanent institutions (Maths and Ashramas) for missionary work, 
viz., preaching and publishing books and periodicals and Section II 
deals with the activities of the Mission proper, which are mainly 
philanthropic and educational. 

SECTION I 

(1) Bamakrishna Math, Belur : it is a place of training 
for Sannyasins and Brahinacharins ; and practice of meditation, study 
of scriptures, Seva, Bhajanam and worship form the principal items of 
discipline. Swamies trained at the Math are sent to various parts of 
India and America to preach the Gospel of Vedanta. The birthday 
anniversaries of Sri Bamakrishna and Swami Yivekananda, and im- 
portant Hindu festivals like Durga Puja are celebrated here with great 
eclat. 

(2) The Bamakrishna Advaita Ashrama, Benares City : situated 
in the L dy atmosphere of the spiritual capital of India it attracts many 
monks and Brahmaoharins for Sadhana. Begular classes, open to the 
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public also, are hold six clays a week on the Gita, Vedanta, Upanishada 
and the works of Swami Yivekananda. 

(3) The Advaita Aslirama, Mayavati, Almova: this is an impor- 
tant place of meditation as well as of work. The Ash.»*ania starfcod for 
studying and practising of tJie Advaita Vcdauoa avoids fclio performance 
of all dualistio rituals and worships. Itisthomost important centre 
of publication in the Mission and maintains a branch at Calcutta for 
this purpose. It also cjonducts a Gharitahlo Dispensary. 

(4) The Ramakfishiia Math, Mylapore, Madras: its work has 
been varied and extensive. Besides mo litation, study, pooja, etc., the 
Swaraios hold public classes, go on locturing tours and undertake 
relief work. It is an important centra of publication, both in English 
and Tamil. It is conducting a Charitable Dispensary. 

There are tweiity-fivo other centres of tliis typo in different parts 
of India. Besides, there are eight foreign centres -'-seven in America 
and one in Podoratod Malaya States. There are nine Swamies of the 
Order working in tliesc centvos. 

Publications • (i) Udbodhau (in Bengali), (2) Prahuddha Bharat 
(in English), (3) Samanvay (in Hindi), (4) Vedanta Kesari (in English), 

(5) Sri Ramalcrishna Vijayam (in Tamil), (0) Prahuddha Keralam 
(in Malayalam), (7) Tlio Morning Star (Ejiglish Weekly), (8) The 
Message of the Bast (in English). Ramakriahna- Yivekananda litera- 
ture, writings and speeches of other Swamies of the (h’dor, and trans- 
lations of Hindu Scriptures with texts are published in English and 
Vernaculars from various centres. 

SECTION II 

Mission Proper 

A 

Headquarters at J56?wr: (1), Philanthropic Activities, Charitable 
Dispensary treating nearly 20 thousand cases annually, and temporary 
relief operations in 18 places affected by famines, fires, tornadoes, 
epidemics, etc. (2), lilducational Activities, viz^, an Industrial school 
with a free boarding house having at present 15 boys who are given 
elementary education together with a course of practical trai.ning in 
weaving, dyeing, tailoring and carpentry. 

B 

Permane^it histitntions for Philanihopic loork (Affiliated to the 
Mission): — 1. Tho Ramakrishna Mission Home of Service, Benares; 
it has an Indoor General Hospital with 103 beds, a Refuge for aged 
men accommodating 25 persons, a Rofugo for Women Invalids accom- 
modating 12 persons, a Girls' Home training seven orphan girls to lead 
a life of renunciation and service, and a Home for paralylic patients, a 
Dharina Sala for poor strangers, and an Outdoor Dispensary treating 
over 20 thousand cases annually. Besides, it does outdoor help to 
invalids and poor ladies of respectable families and casual relief in the 
shape of passage money, clothing, etc., to distrestod pilgrims and 
travellers. 

There are fifteen other centres of this typo of different degrees of 
usefulness. 

Permanent Institutions for Ed7icatio7ial Work (Affiliated to the 
Mission) (1) The Ramakrishna Mission Students’ Home, Mylapore, 
Madras : it maintains a free Boarding Home accommodating 122 
boys, a Residential High School and an Industrial school teaching 
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Carpentry and Cabinofc-making, and Mechanical Foreman and Fitter’s 
Work. (2) The Baniakrishna Mission Students’ Ilome, Calcutta 
accommodating 2o college students free of charge. (3) The Sister 
Nivedita Girls’ School : there wore 300 students in 1927. It is not 
alhliatod to any University. It seeks to import an education which, 
while equipping the girls with modern ideas, would also intensify in 
them their national ideals and a spirit of service. 

There are seven more such institutions in different parts of 
India. 

During the period under review the first Convention of the Eama- 
krishna Mission representing 121 institutions was convened at the 
Belur Math in April 1926 to discuss the ideas and ideals of the Mission 
and to devise means for hotter co-operation and co-ordination among 
tlie various centres whose numbers are rapidly increasing day-by-day. 
After the Convention the Governing Body appointed a Working Com- 
mitce to assist them in the management of the affairs of the Math 
and Mission, subject to the laws to bo prescribed for its guidance from 
time to timo^ 

The Mission sustained serious losses during the period by the 
death of some of its most revered and tried workers. Swami Sarada- 
nanda, a direct disciple of Sri Bamakrishna and the beloved and able 
Secretary of the Mission from its very inception, passed away on 
the 19th of August 1927. Bwami Prakasananda, Bwami Subhananda 
and Bwami Bachchidananda are the other persons who passed away 
during the period. 

In conclusion the authorities of the Mission express their thanks 
to all its helpers and friends, and appeal to the generous public to 
continue to give the Mission the same kind of co-operation and help 
which they have given it so unstintedly in the past. 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES 

Indian Aesthetics : by K. S. Ramaswami Sastri ; publi- 
shed by Sri Vani Vilas Press, Srirangam ; price Rs. 2. 

The name of Mr. K. B. Ramaswami Bastri is well-known to the 
public as an erudite writer on subjects connected with Indian culture. 
In his present book he tries to remedy a long- felt want by giving a 
history as well as an exposition of the theory of Indian Aesthetic 
doctrines. The misconception is already abroad that Indiana have no 
concepts of beauty, arts, and aesthetics, and from some quotations in 
Mr. Bastri ’s book wo learn that oven veteran Sanskrit scholars like 
Prof. Max Muller held similar opinions. The present book is an able 
refutation of this misconception. Mr. Sastri shows that Indian art 
and aosthobica have a hiatory extending over thouaands of years, and 
with the help of elaborate quotations from original writings he gives 
a very scholarly exposition of the Indian aesthetic doctrine of Basa. 
He furtlier elaborates the significance of this concept of Basa 
by an investigation into its application in all fine arts like poetry, 
dancing, music, painting, sculpture, etc., and finally expounds its 
meaning in the realm of Indian metaphysics. According to Mr. Sastri 
there is a connection between physical, aesthetic and spiritual joy. The 
perception of Basa through the annamaya and pranamaya kosas (ma- 
terial b^dy) is physical enjoyment ; the enjoyment of Basa through 
(he man wiaya kosa and vignanamaya kosa (subtle body) is aesthetio 
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onjoyment ; when the Atman realises its Itasa through anandamaya 
kosa or perceives it of itself without any obstruction it is spiritual 
bliss. This view of Mr. Sastri is quite striking and original. The 
book is remarkable for the originality and the depth of scholarship 
displayed in it. 

Kamma : by Bhikkhu Silacara ; published by Messrs 
Earnest Benn Ltd. Bouveril House, 151 Fleet Street, 
London ; price 6 d. 

In this small book of 42 pages wo get a vary lucid prosontation of 
the theory of Kamma (in Sanscrit Karma), in the light of the Lord 
Buddha’s teachings. The matter is so carefully analysed and so 
clearly presented that it can bo easily comprohondod by oven a 
beginner. The author lias ably refuted the misconception spread by 
Christian missionaries that the theory of Karina is nothing but a 
philosophy of fatalism. Any person who tries to make a study of 
Indian religions and philosophies must first of all have a clear idea of 
the theory of Karma which forms their very basis, and the present 
book, wo fool sure, will exactly be the book they may profitably study 
to begin with. 

The Pathway to God : by Dinshaw S. Paowalla ; pub- 
lished by L. N. Fowler & Co., 7, Imperial Arcade, Ludgate 
Circus, £. C. 4., London. 

This little book gives many practical hints on spiritual life. It 
is not written in any sectarian spirit, but based on universal prin- 
ciples of ethics and spirituality acceptable to the followers of all sects 
and creeds. 

Philosophy of Marriage : by William R. Thurston ; pub- 
lished by S, Ganesan & Co., Triplicane, Madras ; 83 pages. 
As. 12 only. 

This startling book reveals in most clear and serious words the 
sexual abuses prevalent in married life as it obtains in the world at 
the present time. After spending many years in studying laws and 
customs relating to married life in various countries of tlio world, Mr. 
Thurston comes to tho conclusion that most of the ills and miseries of 
the world at tho present time are duo to sexual excesses and unnatural 
sexual practices indulged in by people in married life and outside it. 
The conolusions are elaborately stated in their various phases and as 
they affect men and women, and their progeny, ho Iims also given the 
grave dangers attendant on the practice of birth control which is un- 
fortunately being at present propagated by faddists with a zeal worthy 
of a nobler cause, Mr. Thurston also gives soineroiuodios for this state 
of things of which the most important one is tho suggestion that mar- 
ried couple should always sloop in separate rooms and aliould live 
together only when both desire progeny. The book contains many 
more suggestions. All persons interested in their wollaio as well as 
that of humanity at largo will profit much by a perusal of this book. 

Dinlogues in an Ashrama ; by A. H. Jaisingani : published 
by Ganesh & Co., Madras: 82 pages. 

In the shape of a conversation hot ween throe persons the author 
puts forward tho current views regarding the solutions of inodorii 
world problems. There are first of all the believers in the past expect 
ing the revival of tho ancient spiritual moosago in the shape of a 
new dispensation preached by a future world prophet. But the up- 
holders of modern science have no faith in the spiritual ideal ; they 
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put their faith in soientiOo advaucemenb. Bub the prostitutioa of 
science for destructive purposes has filled the minds of some others 
with a disbelief in its pretensions, and they look forward for the 
evolution of a new species of humanity called the Super- man, combi- 
ning in himself both scientific insight and spiritual vision. The 
author aooms to put faith in the third alternative, Some suggestive 
hints regarding the relationship between art and ascoticisra are also 
given. 

Cow-protection in India: by L. L. Sundara Ram, M. A. ; 
published by the South Indian Humanitarian League; No. 
436, Mint Street, George Town, Madras. Page 202* Price 
Rs 2. 

In this book the problem of cow- protection in India has boon dis- 
cussed from the standpoints of the various important religions of this 
country, like Hinduism, Islam, Sikhism, Zoroastrianism, Jainism and 
Buddhism, as well as from those of humanitarian principles and 
medical opinion. The author’s conclusion is that according to Indian 
religion like Hinduism, Jainism, etc., and according to Zoroastrianism 
the cow stands only next to god in point of holiness, and that as such 
its slaughter can on no account bo tolerated by the votaries of these 
faiths. As for Islam ho shows that sacrifice of cows is not a necessary 
ritual according to its tenets, that the use of beef was unknown in 
countries whore Islam originated, and that thoreforo the followers of 
Islam need in no way fear that they aro compromising thomsolvos 
with the principles of their faith, if they aro required to give up cow- 
slaughter for establishing peaceful relations with other communities. 
He also gives pen-pictures, from the writings of eminent men, of the 
horrible and liearb-ronding scones that aro daily enacted in slaughter 
houses. lie further argues that medically the use of meet in general 
is unhealthy, and that economically the slaughter of cattle is a great 
source of danger to the agricultural interests of India. A short history 
of cow-protection in India is also included to show tliat in olden 
days many kings, including Muslim sovoruigas, passed measures for the 
proteebiou of cattle life in India. 

In our opinion, however, the author’s exposition of the 
Hindu view on tlio sanctity of the cow is not likely to 
receive the approval of many modern Hindus. The statement that 
Hinduism considers the cow as next to god alone in holiness is 
highly misleading. None of the original and universally accepted 
scriptures of Hindusim like the Upanishads and the Gita have any- 
thing to say about the divinity of the cow. It is the Puranas and 
the Smritis that advocate beliefs of this type. Nobody gainsays the 
usefulness of cow and tho fact that adequate stops should bo taken 
for its protection. But wo fail to see in tho cow any manifestation of 
divinity greater than in otiior animals, except for tho assertion of 
some Puranic scriptures, the ulterior object of which is to protect 
such a useful animal for human welfare. However this constant harping 
on the non-essentials of religion is in most cases the prolific source of 
communal discord and antagonism. Borne other argument in the 
book are also open to objections ; but in a short review like this we 
aro not in a position to deal with all of thorn. Tho author’s idea of 
minimising tho pain indicted on animals in the slaughter houses by 
improvements in tho moans of slauglitor is, however, quite com- 
mendable, and wo think many such practical schemes aro now under 
trial in ill’ereut paits of the world. 
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“ Let the lion of Vedanta roar.” 

“ Let me tell you, strength is what we want 
And the first step in getting strength is to uphold 
The Upanishads and believe that ‘ I am the Atman.’ ’* 

SWAMl ViVEKANAMDA 
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O Lord, it is but fitting that Thou shouldst in Thy 
infinite mercy save mo of dull intellect and imperfect 
insight whirling in the cycle of Samsara (cycle of births 
and deaths) — a state in itself worthless and uncongenial 
for the practice of devotion towards Thee. Breathes there 
a creature more miserable than myself, and is there a 
person more skilled to save the wretched than Thyself ? 
Who else but Thee shall therefore be my saviour in the 
three worlds? 

0 Lord, Thou art all-i)owerful and also the dearest 
friend of the miserable among whom I am the chief. 
What else is required to establish relationship between 
us ? 0 Siva, Thou shouldst certainly, therefore, forgive 
me my sins and bring about my salvation by Thy own 
earnest effort. Such, however, is the way of relations. 

SIVANANDALAHABI 
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GOSPEL OP SRI RAMAKRISHNA 

III 

[Vijay Krishna Goawami and his practioo of spiritual 
discipline in solitude] 

Srijut Vijay has just returned from Gaya. There he lived for a 
long time in solitude and associated with holy men. He puts on the 
ochre cloth now-a-days. He is in a very exalted mood, and looks as if 
ha is in meditation always. Ho is sitting before Sri Bamakrishna 
with his head bent down like one deeply immersed in thought. 

While looking at Vijay Sri Bamakrishna asks, "Well, Vijay, 
have you given up your abode ? 

" Just listen. Two Sadhus (holy men) happened to arrive in a 
certain city during the course of their wanderings. One of them was 
going round the town seeing its market places, shops and buildings. 
Just then ho came across the other. The second Sadhu inquired, "I 
see you are engaged in seeing the sights of the town, being free from 
cares. But whore have you loft your things ? To this, the former 
replied, ‘First of all I secured a place of residence, and there keep- 
ing my luggages under look and key, I have come out for sight-seeing, 
free from all anxiety,’ So I ask you Vijay, ’ Hava you fixed 
up your abode ?’* 

Sri Eamalcrishna (To M. and others) : You see the spring of 
Vijay ’s spirtual life was blocked so long, but now it is flowing. 

[Vijay and Shivanath. Selfless work. The renunciation of the monk] 

Sri Bamakrishna (to Vijay) : You see, Shivanath has got many 
worries. He has to write for the newspaper, and has also to attend 
to so many other things. Worldly activities take away the peace of 
mind ; they bring in their train cares and anxieties. 

"It is told in the Sri mad Bhagavatam that the Avadhuta (a great 
Yogi) had twenty- four Gurus (preceptors), and of these the kite was 
one. At a certain place some fishermen were catching fish. A kite 
swooped down and snatched away a fish. Seeing this, a host of crows 
chased the kite, and they went on cawing after it teasing it very much. 
And they followed it wherever it went with the fish in its beak. The 
kite flew towards the south, and the crows also followed it there. It 
turned to the north and the crows also pursued it as before. It flew 
towards the east and then towards the west, and crows too, chased it 
still. X io kite got tired and in the course of its flight the fish dropped 
down from its beak. The crows this time loft the kite and flew after 
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the fiah. The kite then sat quietly on the branch of a tree, and 
began to think, It is the fiah that created all this trouble for me. 
Now that it has dropped down, I am free from all worries ?’ 

The lesson that the Avadhuta learnt from the kite was this i 
go long as a person has got the fish of desire in him, he has to 
engage himself in activity, and has to pass through its consequent 
worries and anxieties. When the desire is given up, there is no 
more work for him to do, and then there is peace. 

“Work with attachment is bad ; while work without attachment 
is good, for it does not bring cares along with it. But it is very diffi- 
cult to work unattaciied. A person may think that ho is working 
without any selfish desire, but it may get into the mind somehow, 
without his knowledge. Some of those who have already passed 
through much spiritual practice can, by virtue of it, work without 
attachment. Work may easily be done unattached after God-reali- 
sation. But very often work falls off frorathe realised man. Only 
very few (like the sage Narada and others) perform action for the 
good of the world.” 

[Hoarding wealth not permissible for the monk. Cessation of 
work after the attainment of Divine Love] 

“The Avadhuta had another Guru in the bee. The bee gathers honey 
with groat diligence for days together. But it cannot enjoy the honey 
for which it labours. Some one else comes, breaks the hive and takes 
the honey away. Prom the boo the Avadhuta learnt that he should 
not store anything for the future. The monks should depend on the 
Lord wbolo-hoartodly, and should not worry about hoarding wealth. 

“But this rule is not meant for the householders. They have 
got to maintain their families, and as such they should, save some- 
thing for future necessity. There is an adage that says, 'The bird 
and tlic monk do not lay by anything. But even birds, when they 
get young cues, bring food in their beaks for feeding them.’ 

“You see, Vijay! Never believe those Sadhus (holy men) who have 
gob a number of luggages, packets and bundles with them. I once 
saw some Sadhus of this typo under the banyan tree. Two or throe 
of them were sitting down quietly, some wore clo.aning the pulse they 
were going to cook, while a few others wore stitching their cloths,”^ 
and all were enjoying a chat over the feasts given by some rich peo* 
pie. They were talking, * Well, that rich man spent lakhs of rupees, 
and gave a grand feast to the Sadhus. Oli I what a lot of delicacies ho 
got for them ? * “ (All laugh) 

Vijay : Yes, sir. At Gaya I came across many Sadhus of this 
typo.—jSaJhus who bad brass drinking vessels with them. (All 
laugh) 
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Sri Bamahrishna (to Vijay) : Work drops off by itsolf when one 
cotnos to possoss a fcruo lovo for God. Lot thoso oontinuo to worki 
who are being made to do so by the Lord. IBut as for yourself it is 
time when you should give up everything, and say, * Oh my soul I Let 
thee and me alone look on the Divine Mother and let Her be seen by 
none else.' 

Saying this the Master sings in his incomparably charming 
voice shedding sweetness all round : — 

“Oh my soul I Hold with care in thine heart, my beloved Mother, 

Let thee and me alone look on Her, let her be seen by none 

else. 

Eluding the passions, come, O my soul, let us look on Her in 
solitude ; lot us, however, keep with us only the organ of speech (the 
tongue), so that it may call unto the Mother. (Now and then let it 
call unto the Mother). 

Don’t allow the evil desires — tliy evil advisors — to come near 
thee. 

Let the eye of wisdom bo on its guard, lob it bo vigilant. (Lot it 
be very vigilant).” 

Sri Bamakrishna (to Vijay) : Take refuge in the Lord, and give 
up shyness, fear, etc. Do away with such thoughts as those, — what 
will people say of me, if I dance iu the name of the Lord ? 

[Shyness, hatred and fear] 

"There is an adage, — shyness, hatred and fear— so long as a person 
has those, ho cannot achieve the highest. Shyness, hatred, fear, pride 
of caste, desire to hide one’s fooling and actions — all these are bonds. 
When freed from these, the Jiva attains liberation. ' Caught in bonds 
is Jiva ; freed from bonds is Shiva.’ 

[Divine Love] 

"Prema (the highest Divine Love) is a rare thing. The first step 
is Bhakti (devotion for God). A person comes to have it when ho 
feels towards Him the devotion that a wife has for her husband. Pure 
Bhakti is very hard to attain. Through it the heart and the mind 
become merged in God. 

“Then comes Bhava (spiritual ecstacy). In it a person becomes 
speechless. His breath stops, — he gets Kumbhaka (suspension of 
breath) without any elYurt. lie is like the man who gets his speech 
and breath suspended when about to fire at a target. 

To ave Prema (the highest Divine Love) is a far off thing. 
Cuaitanyadeva had it. When one gets it, all outside objects arc 
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forgotten. The whole world is forgotten. Even such a dear thing 
as one's own body is forgotten. 

Saying this Sri Eamakrishna sings again 
“ When will that (blessed) day arrive for mo , 

When on taking the name of God tears will flow from my eyes 
in torrents, 

When worldly thoughts will vanish away, 

When tlie hairs (on my body) will stand on their ends (in joy)?’* 


IN DEFENCE OF HINDUISM— II 

Very few systems of thought extant in the world can claim abso- 
lute perfection ; but when the essentials of a religion are taken into 
consideration, Hinduism furnishes the most logical and comprehensive 
system of thouglit over evolved by human intellect, and meets in a 
syntlietic way the apparent contradictions that seem to puzzle ordinary 
minds. As already pointed out, universalism is the very key-note of 
its philosophy, and the doctrine of cosmic unity as realised by the 
seers lends an eternal sanction to its principle of toleration. But this 
spirit of toleration that so distinctly marks oif Hinduism from other 
religious faiths has been characterised by some Christian thinkers as a 
sign of impotence and as a mean trick to safeguard its own untenable 
position ! In the opinion of this class of thinkers, aggressiveness 
to the extent of persecution is the unmistakablo proof of a virile and 
living religion and Christianity that has bohiud it an unbroken record 
of bloody persecution and intolovancc is the only ‘ source of the new 
explosive thought which is recreating Indian character and intellect 
to-day.’ For, they hold that ‘only in tho riches of Christianity can 
Hindus find universal principles needed for a now intellectual, moral 
and social lifo’ and * there is no other religion that contains these 
master ideas.’ But for good or for evil tlio tlioughts of men 
have never llowod in tho same groove, and tho nobler and wiser sec- 
tions of humanity in every ago and clime liave condemned tho rank 
V<irsecution and violence that characterise tho history of tho spread of 
Christianity. Nothing can be more ludicrous than tho sloppy senti- 
mentalism of these Christian bigots who thomsolvos being idolaters of 
the worst typo and champions of violence oven in tho matters of rolig. 
ion have gone tho length of donoiniciiig Hindu religion whoso central 
tliemo is universal loleraliou and non-violence and which has not up till 
now been tarnished l)y a single act of violence or bigotry. Ihe religion 
that with its profession of toleration cannot stand the onslaught and 
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aggressive violenoe of other proselytising faiths must be admitted to be 
one lacking in virility and spiritual force and is likely to be absorbed 
in other systems in process of timOi for toleration in that case is not 
an outcome of strength, but a blind to hide its moral weakness and 
want of dynamism. But the Hindu conception of toleration has 
never been grounded on such a queer notion. From time immemorial 
Hinduism has stood as a religion of highest realisation and accommo- 
dated in its catholic fold many other systems of thought without 
losing in the least its distinctive character as a dynamic force in the 
world. It has, moreover, come to the rescue of humanity gravelling 
in the sink of materilism, many times in the past and has again stood 
before the world with its message of universal toleration and brother- 
hood. “ At one of the most vital crises of our ago", says Mr. Howsin. 
‘‘ India opened to us a way of escape. At a time when the intellect, 
freeing itself from the bondage of an anthropomorphic religion, 
refused to boliovo any longer in the crude dogmas of orthodox Christi- 
anity, and was about to cast itself into the arms of an equally crude 
and ignorant materialism, the deep spiritual wisdom of India came to 
our aid. Liberated by the efforts of men like Prof. Max Muller and 
Doussen, the subtle invigorating breath of Hindu Idealism swept 
across our national thought and found echoes in many hearts and 
minds unconscious of its origion." This is how Hinduism has boon 
understood by great and sincere minds of the western world and 
how its subtle forces have silently boon ushering in a 
complete turnover in tlioir mental outlook. Moreover, the western 
science has justified its sacred role as an investigator of truth by re- 
affirming what Hinduism proclaimed centuries ago. But so far as 
Christianity is concerned, there has been a persistant attempt in the 
circle of its zealous adherents to strangle the voico of scionco, and the 
greatest thinkers of Europe such as Voltaire, Darwin, Buchner, 
Flammarion, Victor Hugo, are oven now the victims of vituperative 
tongues of the orthodox Christian community. So Swami Viveka- 
nanda has pertinently remarked: “With the single exception of 
charitable organisation, no other line of work in Europe is in harmony 
with the teachings of the Gospel, Whatever heights of progress 
Europe has attained, every one of them has been gained by its revolt 
against Christianity — by its rising against the Gospel. If Christianity 
had its old paramount sway in Europe to-day, it would have lighted 
the fire of Inquisition against sugb modern scientists as Pasteur and 
Koch, and burnt Darwin and others of his school at the stake. 
modern Eiiropc christianilij and cioilisaiion are two different thiims^ 
Civilisj ' ion has now girded up her loins to ^destroy her old ouemyi 
Christianity, to overthrow the clergy, and to wring educational and 
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oharitabla instituHons from their hands. But for the ignoranoa- 
riddon rustic maasos, Christianity would never have been able for a 
moment to support its present despised existence, and would hava 
been pulled out by its roots ; for the urban people are, even now 
enemies of the Christian Church.” No truer picture of tho Christian 
spirit of toleration and of tho relation in which Christianity stands 
to science and civilisation to-day has been portrayed in such pithy and 
pregnant sentences. 

It is not indeed our purpose hero to pub our fingers on tho plague- 
spots of Christianity. But we are constrainod to point out all those 
to show how dogmatism warps human sentiment and intellocb and 
destroys tho natural charm that surrounds tho holiest onthusiasm. 
This fact has boan rightly emphasised by Dr. Paul Carus in his Bolig- 
ion of Science. He says that the dogmatic religions of today are 
still under the spell of paganism and evon Christianity is not yet free 
from idolatry — a fact which appears in many various customs and 
ceremonies. Modern Christianity, ho further remarks, demands a blind 
belief in confessions of faith and other man-made formulas, while 
they trample under foot any one who dares to search for tho truth or 
walk in the way of progress. That Christianity has failed to keep 
pace with the progress of tho times and satisfy tho aspirations of the 
human soul has also become patent from tho gradual secession of men 
from the church. Tho Rt. lion. Sir W. Joynson Hicks, formerly 
Secretary of State for Home affairs remarked : “There is a most 
alarming decline in the number of candidates for ordination, so much 
so that tho Editor of “Crockfor” (Clerical Directory) tells us that in a 
few years it will be impossible for the church to carry on unless this 
decline is arrested. There is a steady decline in the number of the 
candidates for confirmation and of Sunday school scholars, and every, 
whore there is the cry that people are ceasing to attend church.” This 
candid but startling statement of fact from a person of tho ominonoe 
of Joynson Hicks will no doubt serve as an unfailing borometer to in- 
dicate the changes that have already como over in tho spiritual atmos- 
phere of the Christian world. It cannot now bo gainsaid that modern 
Christianity, cloistered as it is within tho dead walls of dogmatism and 
superstition, can no longer stand the glare of science and froo-thinking. 
It has already proved its futility as a power to direct human acti- 
vity to its noblest end. Tho races of tho West are therefore eager to 
discover a now *explosivo’ thought, a now philosophy which shall satisfy 
their spiritual hankering ; for Christianity, although good and glorious 
in many respects, has been imperfectly understood and as such found 
to be insufficient. “Tho rational West,” says Swami Vivekananda. “is 
earnestly bent upon seeking out the rationalityi the rchison d'etre of all 
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its philosophy and its othios Thoy want something more than 

human sanction for ethical and moral codes to be binding, they want 
some eternal principle of truth as the sanction of ethics. And where 
isi that eternal sanction to bo found except in the only Infinite 
Heality, that exists in you and in mo and in all, in the self, in the 

soul ? This is the dictate of Indian philosophy This 

oneness is the rationale of all ethics and all spirituality Europe 

wants it today and tliis great principle is even now unconsciously 
forming the basis of all the latest political and social aspirations that 
are coming up in England, in Germany, in France and in America,’* 

A religion to he univerml must be one that will have no location 
in place or time, must shine like the sun on saints and sinners, ad- 
herents of all faiths alike and have infinite space for development. 
It must be broad and catholic enough to embrace the whole humanity 
in its arms and afford shelter to every human being from the grovel- 
ling savage to the super-man standing head and shoulders above the 
rest of humanity. “ It will bo a religion which will have no place for 
persecution or intolerance in its polity, which will recognise divinity 
in every man and woman and whose scope, whoso whole force will be 
centred in aiding humanity to realise its own free, divine nature.’’ 
And what religion, wo may be permitted to ask, except the 
religion of the Vedanta — the kernel of Hinduism — has over satis- 
fied the multifold conditions and transcended the narrow bounds of 
dogmatism and bigotry to rally the entire humanity on a platform of 
equality and universal brotherhood ? What religion on earth has over 
hold before men such an infinite scope for the development of the 
human minds, such catholicity and toleration? And what religion 
has demonstrated with scientific precision the solidarity of the universe 
and recognised the fundamental unity of all religions, the divinity and 
omnipotence of the human soul ? The Hindu religion is built upon 
eternal principles of which the Vedas are the noblest embodiment and 
tbo sages and prophets arc only discoverers. The fabric of other faiths 
in the world has been raised on the historicity of some founder’s life 
and one blow to the historicity of such a life is sufficient to bring the 
entire structure to the ground. But Hindu religion being based upon 
the fundamental verities of life is a most intensely impersonal one and 
has yet in it ‘an infinite scope for the play of persons’ — for the advent 
of incarnations, sagos and prophets to enlighten humanity with the 
truths of our Sanatan Dharma. Personality in religion does not 
count in the task of unifying the interests of mankind. It is only on 
the broad platform of principles that the human beings with divergent 
procli\. los and aspirations can bo made to stand together. And it is 
the glory of Hinduism that it has from ago to ago served to link 
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together different minds with the golden thread of its universal prin- 
ciples. To orown alh the findings of the modern soientifio investigation 
are in entire harmony with the teachings of the Vedanta which 
anticipated oven the conclusions of the most profound modern thinkers 
such as Berkeley, Hume, Hartman, Schopenhauer and the like. These 
are in fact some of the most insistent claims of the Vedanta to be the 
universal religion of mankind. 

From ago to age Hinduism has proclaimed to mankind that the 
soul of man is the seat of infinite power and energy and it is the reali- 
sation of one's identity with this supreme soul, that unlocks the eternal 
spring of divine glory, and transforms the enlightened one into an all- 
knowing, omnipotent being dominating the thought- world and destiny 
of mankind. He lives in eternity and is no more tossed to and fro by the 
waves of cause and effect in the ocean of matter. The world to him 
is like a bubble playing on the surface of the sea and ha calls out 
to humanity from the transcendent height of his spiritual glory: 
"Hear, Ye children of Immortal Bliss ! Even ye that reside in higher 
spheres 1 I have found the Ancient One, who is beyond all darkness, all 
delusion : knowing Him alone you shall bo saved from death once for 
all.” This is the grandest assurance that Hinduism has carried to 
mankind in all ages — an assurance that repudiates the original sin of 
man but establishes the eternal freedom of the soul and holds before 
the world the message of universal peace and brotherhood. The veil 
of false individuality which the western people cling to with a dogged 
pertinacity in all the phases of their life must be torn off to stand 
face to face with the radiance of the soul which is the Ancient One, 
beginningless and endless in its unchanging reality. The future of 
the world- civilisation depends upon the apprehension of the divinity 
of man and the oneness of all, for that is the only democratic princi- 
ple on which the temple of human brotherhood can be raised and that 
is the one unifying bond with which the disintegrating forces can bo 
welded into harmony ; in short, that is the only fountain-head of the 
grand idea of toleration so much needed in the present age when 
people in the name of religion are cutting the throats of their breth- 
ren and blaspheming one another’s faiths. For 'no civilisation can 
grow, unless fanaticism, bloodshed and brutality stop. No civilisa- 
tion oan begin to lift up its bead until we look charitably upon one 
another.* It is for these noble principles that Hinduism has stood 
countless changes in the social and political life of India and proved to 
be the palladium of strength in the cultural life of the people. "Its 
distinguishing feature is the practical recognition of the universal 
brotherhood of men, without distinction of colour, race, sex or creed . 
this recognition of the fundamental unity being based not on senti- 
ment but on the realisation of the presence of the Divine Lord in all 
37 
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bis oroaturss. Narayana is the Ohriat dwelling individually in the 
hearts o( all ; oolleotively mankind is the great organism through 
whloh, as Logos, He is continually realising himself and manifesting 
through the process of evolution, His divine purpose throughout the 
ftges/’— -says a great European thinker. But it would not be an ex- 
aggeration to state that the western civilisation has failed to ofifer any 
such solution to the great problems of inherent permanent national 
solidarity, serenity of spirit, and man’s greatest achievement,— the 
conquest of himself. 

The modern age may rightly be called the age of reason and en- 
quiry. Nothing that fails to stand the searching light of rational and 
free thinking can be accepted as gospel truth and carry conviction 
to the human mind. The science has ushered in an era of intellec- 
tual revolution and all forma of belief are now being melted in the 
crucible of scientific reason. The one good that science has done to 
human society is that it has almost completed the destruction of the 
strongholds of superstitions and theological dogmas For a religion to 
be true and enduring must stand on the bed-rock of eternal principles 
and furnish a rational system of thought and not a bundle of filthy 
usages and social customs. There are now a days a class of western 
writers who after a superficial perusal of the Hindu scriptures rush 
to make a hasty generalisation and condemn Hindu religion right and 
left, and willingly or unwillingly misinterpret the spirit and outlook 
of Hinduism before the world at large. A recent anonymous letter 
published in the Spectator (20-7-29) under the caption of 'Hinduism 
and Child marriage* is but another instanee in point. The learned 
writer has emphatically stated that 'Hinduism is not a religion in thg 
sense that Christianity or Mohammedanism is a religion* and that 'it is 
merely a social system* and ' a very poor one as that.* Thus the 
anonymous writer has understood Hinduism as nothing short of a poor 
social system and associated it with all manner of filthy social 
customs and usages, though the Hindus and other master minds of the 
East and the West have never had the obtuseness to view and under- 
stand Hinduism in that light and drag it down to the external accre- 
tions of their social life. For, had it been so, the Hindus as a race 
would have been long extinct or sunk into the depth of rank bar- 
barism needing the spiritual ministrations of the evangelist of the 
Christian fold who are so anxious to save the lost souls of the East ! 
But fortunately it is not so. Every society not excepting the Christian 
one has its own peculiar customs and usages, some of which are benefi- 
cial and some too old and outworn to serve any useful purpose in society . 
But iio identify a religion with the multiplicity of such forms and 
practice^*, most of which are local in their origin and undergoiqg 
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ohanges wifch the advance of time is arrant non-sense and an insult to 
the intelligence of man. It has been clearly shown in the foregoing 
pages that Hinduism is not *a bundle of social customs' and that, it is 
not a whit inferior to any other religion on the face of the globe. 
While Christianity with its dogmas and beliefs has been shaken to its 
foundation by the sledge-hammer blows of modern science, Hinduism 
which has been stigmatised as a 'bundle of a few social customs,' has 
come out in all its glory and beauty not to stifle the voice of science 
but to lend countenance to its rational utterances, -—its profound and 
signiflcant revelationsi and has therefore compelled the homage of the 
greatest intellects and free-thinkers of the world. 

Needless to say, the culture of the East must come to the rescue 
of the modern ago as it had done so many times in the past. The tide 
has already set in, deep and irresistible; but those who would attempt 
to gather their understanding of the East from the languages of the 
West would invariably fail to divine its right course. A spiritual 
comradeship is what is the desideratum of the present ago and it 
can only be consummated not by hatred or jealousy, vituperation or 
fanatical outburst but by transcending the pettiness of mind and 
realising the fundamental truths of all religions and their essential 
unity, with a broader vision and a wider outlook on life. When such 
an attitude of mind is attained, it is only then that the spirit of one 
another’s religion can be rightly appreciated. Hinduism has since 
antiquity held before humanity this catholic idealism that rooognises 
all faiths to be the various expressions of the one Eternal Religion, 
provided ample scope for the infinite possibilities of human development 
through multiple ways, linked all apparently divergent faiths and 
creeds into one grand harmony with the note of toleration as its 
central symphony, and has demonstrated the fundamental unity of 
the universe of beings. And it is for this reason that Indian culture 
with its manifold facets has stood its own ground and laid its in- 
defeasible claim to be the only governing force in the coming readjust- 
ment of human affairs and the evolution of a world-civilisation. 


THE ASHBAMAS 

Brj Sir John Woodrojfe 

Accordinfi to the ordinary ancient usage individuals passed 
through all the Ashranias or stages of life in their order, wr., student, 
householder, forest recluse and mendicant ascetic. By the disciplines 
of the earlier Asbramas the senses were pacified and man was prepared 
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for enfcry into the later. If one can rise one can also fall : and a pre- 
mature rise is likely to lead to a fall. One should therefore rise 
gradually as an ant climbs from the ground up the trunk of a tree, to 
its branches at the top^^hereof it gets at the fruit. But in some oases 
this passing from one Ashrama to another did not take place. Thus in 
the case of the first or student (Brahmacharya Aishrama) there were 
four chief divisions of Brahmachfirin, namely, Gi\yatrl, PrA.jA.patya, 
Brahmana, Brihantiti. The first is he who after the iihread 
ceremony (Upanayana), studies the G^yatrt and lives ascetioally for 
three days : (A Brahmana may receive the thread at 5 years, more 
generally at 8 : the Kshatriya and Yaishya up to 16 ; after that the 
ceremony is not done and those who have not been through it at 16 are 
called Brfiitya which means one who has not had sacrament (Sangs- 
karahtna). The second is he who living a celibate student life learns 
the Veda with his teacher (Guru) : He is called Guru who having 
done the rites gives Veda to the student, lie is called Aoharya who 
having done his sacred thread ceremony teaches Veda with Vedanga 
(Sa guru yah kriytlh kritvj1< vedamasmai prayachchhati upantya dadad- 
vodam 3.chAiryah sa udahritah — Yatid barman irnay a p. 49.) for 24 
years (now in practice reduced to 12 days), becomes a householder 
and lives with one wife only, cohabiting with her only after the ex- 
piration of four days after cessation of the menstrual period (ritukala 
or period of fertility) and avoiding all other womon. The third is he 
who lives continently and studios Veda in the house of the Guru for 
42 years ; and the last or fourth is he who remains in his Guru's house 
until his own death (Naishthikah brahmacluirl). Should the Guru 
die before his disciple then the latter continues to live in the house of 
the Guru’s son, or in default in the bouse of his widow, or in her 
default whore the sacrod firo of tlio Guru was kept at the time of his 
death (Yatidharrnanirnaya 29 et sqe.). Though not technically called 
a renouncer (Sanny3.sin) and though he is not allowed to enter the 
Sannyasetshrama such a BrahmachA^rt who renounces the household 
life to a large extent belongs to the same class. The student is re- 
quired to look upon his mother, father, teacher, and the guests (atithi) 
as Deities, and the greatest of all these is the mother (MA,tridovo- 
bhava, Pitridevobhava, Acharyadevobhava, Atithidevobhava). When 
living with his teacher he must be obedient to and please him 
and show him as indeed all his elders reverence. The term Guru is 
applied to these as well as the teachers. Thus the mother is the first 
of Gurus. When saluting thorn ho draws their attention saying “Asau 
aham”. Ho must stand when the Guru stands, and not turn his back 
to him when the latter is talking or eating. He should follow him and 
welcon him. If ho hears any one speak evil of his Guru ho should 
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close his ears or go elsewhere. He must dress simply in a skin of 
black antelope with a girdle of fibre, wear his sacred thread and carry 
a staff. His head should cither be shaved or his hair should bo loft 
uncombed. His life must be simple and free from every kind of 
luxury. He thus must not use shoes, umbrella, perfumery, collyriura, 
ride on a horse or elephant ap:d must lie on the floor. He must bog 
alms from Brdihmanas of gopd repute (anindya) and do household 
work in the Guru’s family (Gurukula) such as fetch water, tend the 
cows, got fire for cooking and the homa sacrifice and so forth. The 
Brahmaohdirt should avoid all frivolity in the way of singing, dancing, 
playing on instruments (VAdanam), gambling (dyutam), looking at 
women (strlntlm prekshanAi), conversation about women, and improper 
(ashltla) talk. His diet must be simple with no wine nor flesh for no 
living being should be killed for his food (prrini'himsa). lie should 
rise early in the morning before his Guru, bathe twice a day and clean 
his teeth. In bathing he should stand upright like a staff and dip in 
the water. The Sandhyil prayer should be said before sunrise and in 
the evening and the fire sacrifice should be done at the same times. As 
he meets others he should salute them kindly and respectfully. Ue 
should study Veda and then the Vodangas. When these have been 
learnt he may, if his mind and character qualify him therefor, pro- 
ceed to a study of the Vedilnta philosophy. If he studios other sub- 
jects he takes on the character of a SliAdra (vShAdrattva). That 
student is to be taught who is capable of knowing the Atnx'X (<Umavit). 
For it is Veda which alone procures the supreme goal (nishreyasakara) 
that is liberation (mukti). He must follow Dharma in all things 
avoid all evil such as anger, greed or lust and bo truthful. In parti- 
cular he must preserve a strict chastity. If ha violates tliis through 
passion (kAraAt) then ho loses his Brahmacharya and must do expia, 
tion, (Na rotah skandhayAt). Should this befall him involuntarily 
(akilmatah) as in sleep (svapnesiktvit) ho must bathe and do worship 
of SCirya thrice. He must avoid every occasion of temptation, for as 
Manu says, ** The power of the senses is so strong that they draw 
even the wise”, — (Balavan indriya-grtlmo vidvangsam api karshati^ 
Thus he must not sit in lonely places with women even if they be re* 
lated to him, nor touch the feet of the wife of his Guru if she be 
youthful. And in such matters fall is natural to both men and 
women, — (Svabh(\iva esha niWniim nanlnAm iha dilshanam). At the 
Same time welfare and prosperity suitable to him and her should not 
be shunned. — (BhAtyai na pranl^ld^tavyam kushahU na pramadi- 
tavyarn — Yatidharmanirnaya 31). If he does not wish to bo per- 
manently Brahmachari (Naishthikah brahmachari) he should marry 
a wife who is not a mere child or young girl and thus enter the 
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house-hold stage, — (Yavlyasl as the Yatidharmanirnaya p.51 says citing 
YAjnavalkya). A woman is youthful (yuvati) at 16 years old. But 
the *'yfts" pratyaya (aiUx) is used in Sanskrit in the superlative sense 
that is well over 16, not under it. 

In the Devtbhilgavata there is a very interesting discussion bet* 
ween the sage Vy^sa and his son Shuka on the subject of marriage, — 
(Skandha 14 Oh.). VyA>3a wanted his son to marry so that he might 
carry on the family. Shuka is struck with horror at the idea. /‘What 
happens (he says) in this mortal world ? Shall I give up the happi- 
ness which arises from the knowledge of the self (atma jnA.na sukha) 
for the body unclean with its urine and faeces I A man in a cage may 
find release but not men entangled with wife and children.” Vyibsa 
replies : “ The household state (gjXrhasthya ashrama) is not a prison 
house (bandhanagara) nor the cause of bondage. If a man is men- 
tally released then he is released even though he be a householder. The 
great sages Vaahishtha and others were householders. Man should go 
through all the Ashramas in their order adopting the wholly ascetic 
life after dwelling in the forest. The senses are so intoxicating that 
a man who has no wife may fall. So the sage Vishvamitra who did 
not marry was yet fascinated by the celestial MonakAi who boro him 
Shakuntah\. Parashara my father fell in love with a fisher girl. Even 
BrahmA, could not control his passion for he souglit his daughter 

SandhyA” (See notes to v. 22 of Avalon’s “ Greatness of Shiva” — 

Mahimnastava — where this incident is explaiued). The point taken 
may bo illustrated by another. The renowned and erudite Raghu- 
nandana BhattaohArya author of the work on Sinriti Shastra called 
Ashtavingshatitattva when one day perusing the lino “ Balavan 
indriyagrilmo vidvangsam api karshati” (Strength of the senses sub- 
dues oven the wi.so) doubted the accuracy of the text and inserted the 
word "not” (nii-pi, i. e., does not subdue). Later however having taken 
shelter from the rain in a hut ho discerned to his surprise that a 
beautiful fisher woman attracted him. The original text was then 
restored as being conformable to his own experience. 

Shuka however answered: “The household life produces pain. 
A married man must strive for wealth for he must support his family. 
Those who are without money are persecuted by their own relations. 
Those who have it do not sleep happily at night. Asking of favours is 
worse than death. It is miserable to have to flatter the wealthy or to 
secure money of them. All dependence on others is painful. Gan a 
man who is always seeking money by earning or gift bo happy? The 
ascetic has only one belly to fill and that only in part with roots and 
fruits. But a wife is like a leech (JaldkA,) who drinks one’s blood 
without giving one pain, deluding by her sweet words preventing 
nightly sleep from desire for enjoyment. I seek the enjoyment of the 
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f^pirit only.** Shuka was an exooptional boy who was not of this world 
His father advocated the life which is the run of most men : a life of 
gradual progress in the world and then from the world. He illus- 
trated the dangers of attempting to be too superior to the claims of 
the flesh. On the other hand ho pointed out that in the truly groat 
their greatness is a thing of mind independent of external conditions 
and making them subserve the true purposes of the self. Shuka had 
so outpassed all passion that, as the Shrimadbluigavata says, women 
appeared unclothed before him though not before his father. But of 
those who had not reached this stage ho might say that if it was 
possible to attain liberation as a householder his position and duties 
increased the difficulties which obstruct those who are upon this path. 

The Ashrama Upanishad of the At harvaved a says that there are 
four kinds of householders (grihastha) namely Varttikavrittayah, 
Shalinavrittayah, YilyAiVarilh, Ghorasannyfisikah, — (See Yatidharma. 
nirnaya p. 115 et seq). During their lives of a supposed duration of 
100 years the first are the class who gain their livelihood by agri- 
culture, the keeping of cows and trade which is of an irreproachable 
(agarhita) character : not for instance a wine merchant. Livelihood 
must be in conformity with justice and honesty (nyayavritti). The 
second class are persons of independent means who do sacrifice at their 
own houses and not for others at their houses ; who give but do not take 
alms ; who read but who do not teach. The third class do both of 
those several sets of acts. The fourth class of householder partakes of 
the character of an ascetic (Sannyasin) though ho follows the family 
life. Ho willingly lives from hand to mouth, acquiring by gleaning 
and so forth what is necessary for the day’s provision for himself and 
family and storing up nothing against the morrow. 

Though in this Ashrama there is enjoyment it should be restrained 
by Dharma and true wisdom. Man should repay the three debts (rina) 
due to the “gods** (Devas) who give him blessings ; to his forefathers 
(Pitri) who have given him birth in human form ; and to men (Manu- 
shya) who are his fellows, who have helped and will help him, and need 
his help in return. He must then shelter and entertain the guests and 
help the needy. A householder is not merely to think of himself and 
how ho may procure pleasure. Indeed it is this Ashrama which gives 
shelter to all just as the King is called Sarvashramt because he pro- 
tects all Ashramas. The householder should strive to be of good 
(sumati) and peaceful mind (slulnta.), salf-controlled and master of 
himself (Atmaviln). He should not overdolight in pleasant things 
nor overlament for what is unpleasant,— (Na cha hrishyet na cha 
tapet). He must cultivate contentment with what ha has got (san- 
tosha) and not fret for other things (nirAshi) or give way to anxiety 
(ohintdi). His life should bo sinless, pure and his word true. His 
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bliss should lie in boooming master in the knowing of himself, — 
(Atmaldibhena santushtah). He should perform the ritual (Earma) en- 
joined in the shilstra and worship the three fires, namely Dakshindigni, 
Gd.rhapatya, Ahavantya. He also reads the Veda and studies Veddinta 
if so inclined and is competent therefor. Indeed it is possible though 
it is rare that a Grihastha may attain to the highest. Thus the sage 
Janaka was not only of this Ashrama, but a king and such was his 
greatness that though ho oujoyed he did so without attachment and 
without affecting the equanimity of a mind which in whatever it did 
was not moved by worldly things but was set on its highest end, — 
" Sa yat atra kinohit pashyati bhavati ananvagatastena” (whatever he 
was in this world he is not attached to that or affected by it). Shuka 
when he wont to Janaka was alarmed because ho found him with two 
beautiful youthful women but soon learnt that this did not mean in 
Janaka's case what it might ordinarily have spelt in the case of others. 
Thus he was liberated whilst living (jivanmukta). In this state though 
as a body liable to enjoyment and suffering he was yet such that on 
the dissolution of the body ho attained full freedom (videha kaivalya). 

Having given birth to son and grandson the householder should 
bn the cessation of desires (vairil.gya) and becoming a ronouncor 
(virakta) retire to the forest (vA-naprastha Ashrama) and giving up the 
three fires become an ascetic (SannyAsin) or one who has surrendered 
all worldly things. Having as a householder repayed the three debts 
he should devote his mind wholly to God and liberation. 

The essence however of this wonderful system is that there should 
be orderly development. Harm is likely to bo incurred in proceeding 
too fast and in the adoption of an ascetic life for which a man is un- 
suited by his development. At whatever stage dispassion (vairAgya) 
arises there is fitness for SannyAsa. Ordinarily however it only arises 
after the first two stages have been passed. Mere renouncing (sann- 
yAsa) will not aohieve any fruitful result (siddhi). The mind and 
heart (Ghitta) must be first purified. This purification (Ghitta 
shuddhi) is effected in the first two Ashramas wherein the passions 
are guided, rightly satisfied and thus pacified and where the mind is 
gradually trained both to enjoy and to look for that which is beyond 
worldly pleasure. This purification is effected by action (Karma) 
ritual and otherwise. It is true that by Earma, that which is akrita 
or “ not done" cannot be had. Traytdharma or Vaidik dharma 
cannot procure liberation if, as is ordinarily the case, it is done with 
desire. For desire breeds desire and rebirth. But so long as man is 
man ho cannot avoid Karma. Further he cannot ordinarily get to 
the top of the ladder without treading each of the lower steps. There 
have been extraordinary cases of desirelessness (VairAgya), purity and 
wisdom shown in childhood. But these are exceptions. For the vas(| 
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majority it is neoessary to proceed step by step and as the preceding 
step is necessarily a preliminary to the next— so the ordinary Vaidik 
dharma done with desire (Sakilma) is a necessary preliminary which 
must be gone through, and out of which man should eventually 
emerge. For mere adherence to ritualism with desire for earthly and 
heavenly happiness leads to re-birth with all its suffering. 

Doing good for the sake of reward is a state inferior to that in 
which it is done for the sake of goodness only. But men must ordi- 
narily be first moved by reward before they can act without expectation 
of it. Karmayoga must precede ascetic renouncement of all Karma. 
Even the ritual of those who act witli desire may bo made the cause 
of true purification if it is done selflessly (nishkama) offering the fruit 
thereof to the Lord (Ishvararpana biiddhyii). That is action with 
desire (Sakilma karma) purifies in its degree but not truly so far it 
perpetuates desire. True purification is that which secures desireless- 
ness (vairagya). Ghittashuddhyantaram jnanasadhauilrtham sannyiXsa- 
grahanam kartavyam (see Yatidharraanirnaya 1 ch. on the subject 
here dealt with). lie is entitled to seek realisation through Upanishad 
the impurity (malinya) of whoso mind and heart has been cleansed, 
who has given up all worldly and heavenly desires ; has offered the 
fruit of all his action to Ishvara and is thus free from all sadness 
(Shoka), For those who really believe in and whoso minds are truly 
sot on God and who have abandoned all else are not sad. For what 
can make them so ? After this purification of mind (Chitta shuddhi) 
renunciation (Sannyfisa) should bo done for the attainment of know- 
ledge. Karma done with the object of getting knowledge (vidya) does 
not affect the door (karinmalepona bhavati) because of the strength 
of vidyA. A man may do three homas a day and yet not be attached 
(lipta). Knowledge (inana) is in fact the mark of Sannyasa, — Jnanam 
sannyasa lakahanam, As the Gita says, “ Having given up all kinds 
of Dharma take shelter with Me ; that is Jn'ina. Sannyasa of all 
karmas is called JuA^nfinga that is done for the sake of knowledge. 
Jnana is the only moans (Sadhanii) of liberation (moksha) and this is 
the essence of all Upanishads. Sadhana which is productive o{ 
liberation consists in reading and reciting the words of Veda, the 
Vedantio Siltras and commentaries and other cognate Shfistras, 
continence (brahraacharya), fasting (upavasa), faith in Guru 
and Veda (shraddhAi), austerity (Tapas), self-control (Dama) and 
independence of all external things. Eenunciation (tyaga) is the 
part of him .who would become Brahman. External things cannot 
touch such an one. In the midst of objects of desire he is 
desireless as was Janaka to whom Shukadova the son of Vyfisa went 
for study and whom he found surroui ded by women. This man/' 
38 
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as Shuka says, “ is not affootad by sin nor doas sin affoob him." 
Na lipyato karman^ p^pakona evam vadhi pA.pang karinma na shlish- 
yate. It is not the gross bodily act which is sinful for tha body does 
not sin but tha intention with which it is done. Sin is a corrupt 
affectation of the mental body or “ soul". A Yati or solf-oontrollor (Yati 
comes from Yam=bo control and it) is ha who is free of sin or fault. 
By Tapas and so forth (austerity and devotion), sin is destroyed. By 
knowledge (JnA,na) liberation (Moksha) is obtained. The negative 
action of the first leads to the positive acquirement of the second and 
in this sense both (the first indirectly and the second directly) are the 
cause of Moksha. A jnA.nt (ib. p. 12). is he who is devoid of anger and 
the other passions, darkness, dharma and adharma and the sense of 
separateness (bhedadrishti). Ha looks upon all things with an equal 
eye as being himself. Samadarshana yo Ait ma vat pasliyanti. For the 
perfect jnAnt there is nothing to be seen (vedya) for as Shruti says, — 
yatra anyadiva syat tatra anyah anyat pashyet (where there seems to 
bo others then one sees another) yatra tu asya sarvam atmaivabhut tat 
kena kam pashyet (but where to him all is AtmA in that case who will 
be seen and by whom). For ho suffers death after death who sees 
many. He is not attached to Karma. Linga PurAna says that 
in a jnAnt all kinds of karma are destroyed. For only those who 
are under the influence of unknowing (avidyA) are qualified (adhi- 
khAri) for karma. He like the the true yati is free of all desires for 
children (putraishana), wealth (vittaishanA) and worldly ambitions 
(lokaishanA). Having awakened (vyiitthAya) (for knowledge of the 
“impermanence" of all these is a spiritual awakening) ho abandons all 
for the life of a beggar (Bhikshu) and is attached to and pleased with 
AtmA and content with the realization of AtmA. The Yogi is he who 
is pleased with the Nectar of Knowledge and for whom having accom- 
plished what is to bo done (Kritakritya) nothing remains to be done. 
\Yatidharmanirnaya, p.'12.) The Yogt who has accomplished his pur- 
pose (siddha) is one with AtmA and liberated from the world of desire, 
action and its fruit of suffering. 

{To be continued) 



THE VAt^ITY OF THE GODS 

(a rAHALLE FROM THE KENOPANISIIAD) 

By Kshitish Chandra Boy Choudhury, M, A, 

The Brahman vanquished the demons for the gods. So the gods 
became flushed with pride. They thought, “It is o^^rdoed ; it is our 
achievement.” So ho appeared before them in a strange guise, and the 
gods wondered who the strange one might be. They said to Agni, 
the Fire-god, Oh x\gni, please go and find out who the strange person 
is.” Agni approached the strange one who asked him, “ Who are 
thou?” "lam Agni;” replied the Fire-god. "They also call me 
Jatavoda or the knower of all things.” " What is the magnitude of 
thy power ?” asked the stranger. " I can burn the whole universe.’* 
replied Agni. " Then, take tliis piece of straw and reduce it to ashes," 
said the stranger. The Ihre-god tried his utmost but could not burn 
the little bit of straw. Thus put out, Agni returned to his confreres 
and admitted his failure to find out who the strange personage was. 
So the gods sent Vayu or tlie Wind-god on the errand. " Who art 
thou ? ” asked the stranger. " X am Vayu,” replied the Wind-god, 
" They also call mo Matariswan or one who roams at large through the 
infinite space.” “ What is the extent of thy power?” " I can sweep 
away all things on the earth by my might.” " Well, then shake this 
little bit of straw from its position ” Vayu tried to do it with all his 
might but could not. So lie came back crest-fallen like Agni. The 
gods next commissioned Irulra to find out who the stranger was. No 
sooner did Indra approach the stranger, than the latter vanished ; but 
there appeared in the sky the beautiful and richly- bedecked form of 
Uma, tlie daughter of the mountain- god. Indra asked her who the 
strange one was. It was " Brahman,” she replied. " Success seems 
to have so turned your heads that you won’t recognise Him through 
whoso grace and might you won the victory.” So the gods came to 
know Him and realised the folly of their pride. 

Nothing can happen without His knowledge or except through 
His power. lie is the hearer in the oar. Ho is the seer in the mind. 
He is the life in the breath, and He is the spectator in the eye. Only 
by realising the truth can man conquer death. Neither the senses of 
man, nor external objects can reveal the nature of Him. He shines 
and makes himself known only through His own light. 

There the sun shhioth not. 

Nor the moon, nor any star ; 
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In nia dazzling brilliance is lost 
Lightning’s flash, and spark of lire. 

Erom Him all things borrow their light, 

His glory illuminos the things that are bright. 


DEVOTION AND THE MEANS OF ATTAINING IT 

By Bralmacliari Pitrna Ghaitanya 

In the field of religion and of spiritual life devotion to God has 
always been the main source of inspiration and solace to the vast 
majority of mankind. It is true that in the generality of men devo- 
tion to God, like any other longing of the heart, is the result of 
wordly considerations, of its supposed efficacy in remedying the 
dangers and difficulties of life and endowing one with long life, pros- 
perity and other desirable things of this world. Yet in every society 
and in every religion we find the case of some blessed individuals, 
few and far between though such instances bo, in whom the fooling of 
devotion is not the outcome of any longing for the potty things of life, 
but a spontaneous overflow of the warm and exhilarating feelings of 
the heart towards the One whom they consider as the nearest and 
dearest of their life, in whom they realise their ideals of purity, 
beauty and love. 

The genesis of this noble sentiment is, however, to bo sought in 
what appears at first sight as extremely low and mean, namely the 
passions that act as an over-urging force in the human breast. 
Though passions in themselves are bad and undesirable, their potency 
and over-powering influence can in no way be denied. For we find 
that under their sway even the most sane and sober of men lose the 
balance of their mind, and forgetful of their prestige, learning, wealth, 
duty, and oven the very idea of the body, commit deeds, more heinous 
than what the instinct-guided dumb creatures do. The warmth and 
impetuosity of emotion is there, but the manifestation is low and 
mean because of the ignoble nature of the suggestion that brings it 
into being. Perhaps it is the sight of a beautiful face, or the 
thought of money or of fame that awakens and calls forth 
the sleeping propensities of human heart, and the flow of emotion 
is accordingly coloured and vitiated by the vulgarity and sensuality 
that characterise those suggestions and tho objects of desire. But 
a time conies in the life of some individuals, when no wordly object 
appears attractive enough to capture their heart. They feel that 
all hum on beauty and love and wordly pleasures are too little 
and tto vulgar for them, and that no human being however much 
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talonted, boautiful and virtuous is enough to command their whole- 
hearted love, reverence and confidence. In their search after a 
fitting object of love they light upon some ideal of power, purity, 
beauty and love described in the religions of the world as god- head or 
incarnations of the deity. All the sentiments of the heart gradually 
come to be centred round this ideal, and in course of time their whole 
being is absorbed, as it were, by it causing in them a strange sense of 
ioy and elation which they could experience in no object of the world. 
This state of mind occurring in a few fortunate individuals goes by 
the name of Bhakti or God- love. 

The course of this divine sentiment is not so smooth and simple 
as has been described above. There are various shades of difference 
and complex manifestations in it according to the degree of the aspi- 
rant’s mental purity. The vast majority of men who entertain any 
sentiment of devotion to God do so because they find in Him their ideal 
of power and they are in need of the help and good will of such an 
all-powerful being for securing such desirable things of life 
as can not be obtained by their own effort. This attitude 
of mind marks the lowest stage of devotion and is superior 
only to the ideas of fear and propitiation entertained by 
animists and fetish- worshippers. There are again persons who are 
not actuated by any sucli intensely selfish motive, but are still taken 
up more with power and glory than with purity, beauty and love as 
their perception has not attained that degree of fineness required to 
appreciate the latter ideals. Such persons are in the early stages of 
the path of devotion, but in our consideration of the characteristics of 
divine love we have not so much in view these intermediate stages of 
devotion as its ripe and mature form when love has become a passion 
of the soul and the heart longs and pants after the object of love. 

As indicated before the distingushing characteristic of true 
devotion is a sense of longing for the Lord. This fooling arises only 
when the mind has been purged of its intense desires and the person 
experiences a sort of distaste for the pleasures of the world. He feels 
a sense of void and emptiness in life wliich appears to him as 
meaningless on account of the absence of the Lord from it. In course 
of time as the mind drops more and more of its dross and when the 
aspirant gets a slight glimpse of the Lord the sense of longing in- 
creases in volume and intensity. And when it roaches its mature state 
it appears as a fooling of intonso anguish at tho slightest forgetfulness 
of tho Lord ovon for a moinout. This intonso fooling burns up tho 
very seeds of brutish instincts in his heart, and having therefore lost 
all pleasure in wordly affairs his whole time is occupied with the 
thought of the Lord. When ho is in the company of others ho either 
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Bpoaks to them or hears from them of the Lord, and when he is left to 
himself ho meditates on the Lord or pours out his heart’s love in songs 
concerning Ilis divine sports or His most excellent attributes. 

As the devotee reaches nearer and nearer the Lord and his love 
for him increases, ho gets rid of the feeling of strangeness that 
characterises the attitude of ordinary people towards God. Man 
while his faculties are extremely gross sees the Lord only as a stranger 
possessed of unlimited powers, at best as an impartial Judge ol man’s 
doings, who is to bo propitiated by right conduct and pious deeds. 
As a working conception of God-head for an ordinary man of the 
world this may be quite an adequate ideal, but a person who culti- 
vates the feeling of loving devotion to the Lord transcends it by 
establishing a more close and intimate relationship with llim. lie 
feels that the Lord is his nearest and dearest and his own in a more 
real sense than his worldly relations. Tliose worldly relations are at 
best only acquaintances on the way who wore strangers to us before 
we were born and whoso love and connection with us will cease as 
soon as life separates from the body. But the Lord is the only one 
hose com pau ions hip is ever-lasting, whoso love for us remains un- 
perturbed through all the vicissitudes of life hero and hereafter. And 
what is more, the most soilless forms of uffoction in this world are 
but sparks of his universal love, and Ho who is therefore the abode of 
the love that is manifested in the world, and much more, the mighty 
reservoir from which tlio small channels of earthly love originate, 
should bo nearer and dearer to our heart than anything else. The 
devotee in whom love has become mature tlioroforo feels that the Lord 
is the most precious and closest object of his love, more precious than 
his life itself. Ho does not entertain the slightest feelings of fear or 
strangeness towards his Lord. 

In order to establish this fooling of intimacy and own- 
noss devotees have adopted all forms of human relationship 
in their attitude towards the Lord. The devotee looks upon the Lord 
as his master and himself as the most faithful servant as exemplified 
in the case of Hanuman. Some look upon Him as father or mother. 
OthoiB approach Him as their nearest and dearest friend as Arjuua or 
the playmates of Krishna’s childhood did. Still others regard Him as 
their dear child, as in the case of Yasoda, the mother of child-Krishna. 
There is still another attitude in which the Lord is looked upon as tlio 
Divine Husband, and the devotee considers himsolf to bo Ilis consort. 
The Gopis of Vriiidavan and Sri Chaitaiiya Dova are some well- 
known examples of this form of devotion. There is anotlior class of 
devotees whose love does uot flow through any such liuman channel, 
but preada out in all directions as a river in flood, breaking the 
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ombankmenta of personality and all earthly ideas. Such is the case with 
devotees of the type of Prahlada, Narada and Sukadova. All these 
forms of devotion are equally excellent and none need bo placed above 
the other ; for the underlying sentiment is the same, and in their mature 
state all of them culminate in the intense love-madness called Prema 
and the losing of individuality in the sweetness of the Lord, although 
it is true that these various attitudes are to be cultivated by indivi- 
duals only with reference to their temperament and the degree of their 
spiritual development. 

When this feeling of nearness and ownnoss has been firmly esta- 
blished in the mind of the aspirant then his devotion is characterised 
by Prema or unalloyed love. It is in this respect that Bhakti differs 
from all forms of earthly affections. The attitude of Prema as opposed 
to that of Kama is one of dosirelessnoss. Kama is love or attachment 
entertained with some idea of worldly gain or personal pleasure ; it 
does not care for the happiness of the object of love if it stands in the 
way of one’s own pleasure and well-being. Prema on the other hand is 
the state of mind when all thought of one’s own self has boon forgotten 
in the love of the beloved, and the highest happiness of the devotee in 
this state is to render service to tho Lord and see that Ho finds 
satisfaction in it. There is in him an intense attachment coupled 
with an absence of desire for anything other than rendering service to 
his Lord, lie asks for no boons at Ilis hand, but surrenders himself, 
body, mind and soul without auy reserve at the feet of tho beloved 
Lord, and Iiis mind is not in tho least perturbed by any disease of the 
body or waywardness of fortune, lie does not care for getting his ego 
dissolved in the Universal Being. lie is willing to bo born again and 
again, even under tho most distressing of circumstances, if it be the 
will of tho Lord. Tho only thing he cares for is to have an unflinch- 
ing attachment to tho Lord and a constant roraembrance of Him 
under whatever conditions ho happens to bo placed. With every breath 
of his, he repeats tho Lord’s name or sings His glories, with every 
thought ho fools Ilis presence inside and outside his personality and 
with every act ho offers an offering of love at His feet. 

Speaking of this form of supreme love tho high-soulod Narada, 
the greatest authority on Bhakti, says as follows in his famous 
Bhakti Sutras : It is tho nectar of love. Having obtained it man 

becomes perfect, immortal and satisfied for over. Having obtained it, 
man desires no more, does not feel sorrow under any conditions, does 
not feel jealous of anything, does not take pleasure in vanities. 
Having known it man becomes intoxicated with divine emotions, 
motionless by tho thrilling joy of communion and engrossed in the 
bliss of God. When all thoughts, all words and all deeds are given 
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up unto the Lord and the least forgetfulness of Him makes one in- 
tensely miserable, then love has begun... The nature of love is 

nexpressible. As the dumb man does not express what he tastes but 
his actions betray his feelings, so even a man established in it can not ex- 
press this love in words, but his actions betray it- It can be known only 
when it manifests itself in some rare souls. Beyond qualities, beyond 
desires, ever-increasing, unbroken, finest perception, understandable 
only by experience is this love. When a man is blessed with this 
love, he sees love everywhere, he hoars love everywhere, he talks love 

everywhere, ho thinks love everywhere When persons having 

this undivided and concentrated form of love speak of God, their 
voices stick in their throats, they cry and weep. They purify 
their families and the earth that bears them. It is they who give 
holy places their holiness, good works their excellence and sacred 
books their sanctity. When a man loves God so much, his fore- 
fathers rejoice, the gods dance and the earth gets a master! To such 
lovers there is no diffe rence of casto, learning, form, birth or wealth ; 

because they are all God’s ” 

As an illustration of this consummation of Bhakti there is 
perhaps no better example than the loving devotion of the Gopis of 
Brindavan for Lord Sri Krishna. Born and ‘brought up in lowly 
surroundings in the families of cowherds, these milk-maids of 
Yraja had no opportunities to study the scriptures or observe the 
Vodio rules or undergo any course of austerities and spiritual dis- 
cipline. Theirs was a spontaneous outburst of emotion, their hearts 
being captivated by the charming son of Nanda, the boy Krishna of 
blue complexion. Perhaps in the beginning they did not know that 
Krishna was the Lord himself. But their minds being purified in 
course of time by their increasing love for the Lord, they came to 
know that he was none but * the witness in the hearts of all creatures’. 
They were not, however, in any way attracted by the divine power 
and strength that Krishna manifested even from his boyhood. To 
them he was always their loving and gracious friend and sweet- 
heart, the abode of all beauty and sweetness, the only object deserv- 
ing their heart’s adoration. All the loving ties of the world, 
the affection towards father, mother, husband, etc., were broken as- 
under in their case by the all-consuming yearning for Krishna. Not 
nly that, they lost all consideration for themselves too : ideas of 
bodily well-being, family prestige, honour, shame and other egoistic 
notions characteristic of human beings were all absent in them. The 
only craving of their heart was to bo in Krishna’s company, and to 
servo and delight him. This one-pointed longing made them Krishna- 
mad, made them see the whole world saturated with Krishna. 
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Spoakiog of tho attachment of the Gopis towards him Sri 
Krishna Himself says as follows to Uddhava : “ They have dedicated 
their mind and heart to Mo. They consider Mo their life and for My 
sake they have abandoned their relations. I su])port those who for My 
sake give up all the worldly advantages and pleasures. When I, the 
most beloved of all tlicir beloved objects, am at a distancoj tho women 
of Gokula do, dear Uddhava, ever think of Me and remain lost to all 
other interests owing to tho oxtromo anxiety caused by My separation. 
Somehow with great dithculty, tho Gopis who have set their heart 
and soul on Me, are supporting their lives on messages of my return 
to them.” 

Another example of this typo of supremo devotion is tho case of 
Prahlada, tho boy devotee. How from birth ho was highly devoted 
to God, how his fatlior Hiranyakasipu, the enemy of God and i^arseou- 
torof devotees, tried his best to root out all ideas of devotion from his 
mind, how on failing to do this he tiiod to kill him in many ways and 
how Prahlada’a devotion sustained him in all those trials — are all 
facts well-known to tho readers of Hindu Puranas. Concerning the 
state of his mind kh imad Bhagavata says : “ A boy as 

he is, he sets aside his toys, stands like a dunce having given 
his mind to Him ; his mind possessed with the spirit, as it wore, of 
Krishna, he knows not what this world is like. Sitting, walking about, 
eating, lying down, drinking, speaking, ho is not conscious of these 
acts, living in tho embraces of Govinda, Now he weeps, his conscioua- 
nosa mixed up with tho thouglits of Vaikunta ; now be laughs rejoiced 
with thoughts of Him ; and now ho sings aloud. Hero ho roars with 
an open throat, unchecked by dillorcuces, dances there ; here again 
imagining his actions and identifying himself with Him ho imitates 
Him. There ho sHs silent with his hair standing on end, being happy 
with His touch, and with his eyes shut with steady tears of joy and 
love. By means of worshipping tlie lotus- foot of tho most glorious 
Lord, which course he acquired in association with sinless devotees, he 
makes himself very hapi)y and often brings peace to the mind of others 
spoiled by bad association.” 

Having so far discussed the nature of supremo devotion lot us 
now turn to a consideration of the moans and disciplines which 
scriptures prescribe for its attainment. In Adhyatma Kamayana 
Lord Sri Bamacliandra Himself tolls the bigh-souled Babari the 
nine moans of attaining supremo devotion. To quote His own words ; 

* Therefore, O Lady, 1 shall tell you in brief the various means of 
attaining Bhakti. The first and the most important means is associa- 
tion with saintly men ; tho second is the recital of My stories ; tho third 
tho singing of My attributes and tho fourth the study of scriptures 
39 
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which are My words. The sincere service of the preceptor consider- 
ing him as Myself, and the practice of auspicious virtues like Yama 
and Niyama constitute the fifth means. Strict adherence to 
My daily worship is the sixth means and devotion to My mantram is 
the seventh. The eighth moans consists in the reverential treat- 
ment of Ikly devotees, the consciousness of My presence in all beings 
and dispassion towards all external objects combined with the control 
of the internal organ or mind. The ninth one is the refiection on My 
nature. Whoever observes these nine disciplines, whether he bo 
woman or man or dumb creature, he will develop supreme loving 
devotion towards Me.” 

It will be noticed that the first and foremost requisite mentioned 
by the Lord is the contact with holy ones. This opinion is unanimous- 
ly held by all Bhakti scriptures. Narada, the highest authority on 
Bhakti, says as follows on this point • “But the chief means for ob- 
taining Bhakti is the mercy of the great or a particle of the Lord’s 
grace. The company of the groat is very rare and even if had, it is 
only fortunate souls who can enter into their vein of thought and 
appreciate their attitude of mind ; but when once this is done its fruit 
is sure and certain. Only through the grace of God can one have the 
company of the groat. For there is no difference betwoom Ilim and 
His devotee. That alone let us seek, that alone let us seek.” Srimad 
Bhagavatam describes the wise ones whose company can confer this 
devotion as follows : “The wise desire nothing, devote their minds to 
Me, have a serene mind and see Me equally everywhere, are free from 
notions of ‘I and mine’, are not affected by the conflicting passions 
and conditions and form no attachments (by going in for worldly 
things). 0 Blessed one, in the midst of those blessed wise men My 
stories beneficial to men, are always told, for they absolve from sin 
those that listen to them.” Men with such qualifications are indeed 
rarely to bo found in this world and wo can therefore understand 
why Narada says that it requires the special grace of God 
to have such company. But persons of lesser worth, persons 
who have turned away from the ways of the world and are sincoroly 
following the spiritual path, may however bo more commonly mot 
with than such high-souled devotees, and even their company can do a 
good deal of benefit to an aspirant* 

While the aspirant seeks the company of the virtuous and tries to 
foster in his mind the infant plant of devotion, there are various 
things in life which he should scrupulously avoid lost they should 
bring about his downfall. Of these as well* as about some of the 
virt'ios he should try to cultivate for attaining perfection Sri Narada 
says as follows; “Oontaot with the evil-minded is by all moans to be 
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avoided : for it causes lust, anger, infatuation, loss of memory, perver- 
sion of intelligence and ruin of the soul (i.e., of spiritual life). In evil 
company these proimsities which were originally like waves gradual- 
ly increase in volume until they resemble an ocean. Who is able to 
cross this Maya ? Ho who gives up evil company, serves the high- 
souled ones and is free from solfishnoss ; who lives in solitude (for the 
practice of constant meditation), who frees himself from the binding 
attachment to the world, who is not affected by the three Gunas, who 
has no idea of possession ; who gives up attachment to the fruits of 
action, nay even all work eventually, and is freed from the pairs of 
opposites ; who abandons oven the commandments of the Vedas for 
the sake of the Lord, and thereby acquires that unflinching devotion 

of love for Him, such a person indeed crosses the ocean of Samsara 

Until one attains complete self-surrender to the Lord actions are not 
to be given up externally ; it is however necessary to practise tlie 
abandonment of their fruits. An aspirant should never hoar or 
indulge in talks about wDmon, wealth, atheistic doctrines and 
his enemies. Pride and egoism are to bo given up. Having 
offered unto the Lord all ideas of duty and right conduct one should 
divert to Him all the passions of the heart like love, anger, etc.*- A 
devotee should never indulge in argumentation. He should read 
Ilhakti scriptures, reflect thereon and undertake such actions as are 
conducive to the development of devotion. Never should one waste 
time awaiting for the day when one’s mind and worldly circumstances 
become favourable for the practice of devotion : for. such a time never 
comes of itself, unless one gives up ideas of pleasure, pain, desire, 
pain, etc. One should practise such virtues as non-injury, truthfulness, 
purity, kindness, godliness, etc. Always one should bo devoted to the 
whole-hearted adoration of the Lord, giving up all other thoughts from 
the mind.” 

Indeed when man begins to find pleasure in the company of godly 
persons and entertains a sincere hankering after the Lord, the other 
means for the acquirement of Bhakti naturally come to him. From 
the words and example of these the aspirant begins to feel delight in 
repeating the Lord’s names and reading scriptures that deal with Ilia 
commandments and His divino sports when Ho incarnated Himself in 
various forma in this world. In fact in the absence of the company 
of the good this recital of the Lord’s names and stories forms its best 
substitute. The mind which is in this way being drawn away from 
the objects of the senses has to be firmly established in Him : this is 
to be done by the practice of moral virtues, constant remembrance of 
the Lord, repetition of Ilis mantram. His worship through sacred 
images and fellow beings in whom Ho is visibly present and reflection 
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on His divino nature and attributes. And in the mind that has been 
cleansed of all its dross by constant holy thoughts shines the grace of 
the Lord, and along with it walls up the stream of Love Divino. Its 
divino eflPuIgenco transfigures a man’s personality into that of a 
saint. It shines in him day and night as an unquenchable fire sot- 
ting ablaze other kindred souls that coma into contact with him. Ho 
lives in this world his appointed lease of life, a blessing to himself 
as well as to those who seek his company. 


SELECTIONS EllOM THE ADIIYATMA 
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44. Thoroaftor Sri Rama Iliinself addressing ILiuuman who was 
close by spoke thus : “Listen, I shall toll the truths about Atma 
(Iswara), Auatma (Jiva) and Paratma (Brahman). 

w II 
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ii vvi ii 
f^r-Tir^: ii ii 
tlCTI =q cr^I5^4; II ■<fy» It 

45—47. Just as tliroo variations of Akasa in relation to a 
reservoir of water are noticeable, vh., the vast expanse of the Akasa 
Itself, the Akasa limited by the reservoir and the Akasa rellooted in 
the water, similar is the case with the throe asp^3ct3 of the Self, viz^ 
the Supreme Self (Paramatma), the self circumscribed by the intel- 
lecf^ (Iswara) and the self reflected in the intolloot (Jiva). Thojivahood 
and the activities of the intellect with the roflectod self in it {L e.t the 
Jiva) are wrongly superimposed by the ignorant on the indivisible 
immutable, eternal witness — the Supremo Self. 

[I. 'I i., by tho totality of iatollfiot which fonn.^ tli > priii-jlplj cillci Miya. I 
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II 
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JTK# JrK^'TtTT# II 
*rjcfrfil^g^(^ 5ira»i^|ij g^idi ii 
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48 — 51. Thia reflaotod Self (Jiva) is a false conoeption and is 
said to bo the result of ignoranoe; the Brahman is indivisible; all 
consciousness of difference in it is duo to false perception. The unity 
of the difTerentiated Jiva with Iswara is established by such statements 
(Mahavakya) as “Tai Twain Asi'\^ i.c., “Thou art That”. And with 
the dawning of the knowledge of such identity through Mahavakyai 
Avidya (ignorance) with all its eilocts is annihilated. Thus realising, 
My devotee attains to My nature, while those who are devoid of 
devotion for Me, on the other hand, are deluded by more scriptural 
studies and oven after hundreds of births will obtain neither know- 
ledge nor Moksha (salvation). 


[l. In tho iNfahavakya TaiTtoam Asi,Tat rofors to tho Purnam (FswAra) 
while ivaw dcnotca AvacJichinnam (tho jiva), iind tho uiidilforoutiatod iiaturo of 
tho two is aflirmed in tho word Asi.] 


SHAKTl AND SUAKTA # 

(A REVIEW) 

This is tho third and revised edition of tho autiior’a book pub- 
lished before under tho same title. It contains several now chapters 
on Shakta ritual and philosophy and on the whole covers abou b 
300 pages more than its second edition. Tho main purpose of the 
book is an exposition of tlio philosopliy and ritual of tho Shakta cult. 
Incidentally the author also deals with such historical problems 
relating to the Shakta Tantras as their origin, their relationship with 
the Vedas, and the probable foreign inlluonoos on the development of 
their rituals. 

The importance of a learned and aiitlioritativo book of this kind 
on Shaktism can hardly bo over-estimated. For, there is perhaps no 
other sect in India that has suffered so miieh misraprosantatioa an d 

* By Sir John Wojdrolfj. 'Phird Editio-i ; publiihad by Graaosh & Co., 
Madras ; 724 paged ; price Kd. 12. 
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adverse criticism as Shaktism at the hands of European orientalists 
and their Indian disciples. Taking their stand on the praoticos of 
some degenerate followers of this school, its critics have condemned 
the whole of Shaktism as a philosophy of depravity and gluttony and 
its rituals as meaningless mummery and gibberish. The author has 
taken full cognisance of such criticism, and answers them by showing 
how such views are the outcome of ignorance and prejudice and not 
based on a real understanding of the Shakta scriptures and thoprac* 
tice of their doctrines. Far from being meaningless gibberish and 
mummery, the rituals of the Sbaktas are based on a profound under- 
standing of human psychology and when rightly performed, are the 
best means for spiritual enlightenment. In the learned chapter on 
the Pancha Tattvas he shows that even the genuine forms of the 
secret ritual of the Vamachari Shaktas which has earned for the 
Shakta sect as a whole a bad reputation, are based on the highest 
monistic principles and that far from encouraging men to indulge 
indiscriminately in their beastial tendencies, they are calculated to 
further the spiritual progress of aspirants who are fit for them and 
practise them with a pure motive under expert guidance. The abuses 
that are so common among the Hhaktas of this persuasion are due to 
the disregard which people show towards the distinction between the 
throe classes of aspirants — the Pasu, tlio Voora and the Divya 
Sadhakas — and the consequent adoption of rituals for which people 
are mentally unfit. We perfectly agree with his opinion that tlioso 
rituals were evolved to suit a bomperament that was common in a 
by-gone age and as men in general are nob at the present time fit for 
them they should be discontinued by all except by those rare souls 
who are qualified for them. But to condemn the whole of Shakta 
Tantras on the basis of the practices limited to a small section of 
their corrupt adhereubs is an injustice bo those scriptures as a whole. 
He shows that leaving aside these secret rites the Tantras contain 
philosophical conceptions and rituals that are of vital interest to 
humanity at all times. 

The philosophy underlying the Shakta cult is expounded in many 
chapters soatttered all through the book, but specially in tlio two 
chapters entitled Ohit-Shakti” and “ Maya-Shakbi”. Its philosophy 
os the highest Advaita of the Upanisliads, but differs from the Maya 
Vada of Shankara in as much as it admits of the reality of the pheno- 
nsenal universe. It tries to reconcile this view with its conception 
if the Absolute by assuming aspects in the Absolute and by maintain- 
ing a theory that the change of subtile principles into gross entities 
does nob alter the character of the former as s'.ich. Thus the Absolute 
Shiva realisable in the Nirvikalpa state whoa the distinction between 
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the subject and the object no longer existsi has in it a potential aspect 
of change called Shakti. This Shakti which is conceived as feminine 
is only Shiva objectifying Himself unto Himself and is always one with 
Him in spite of Her transformation into subtle and gross entities that 
form tho phenomenal universe. All matter, gross and subtle, being 
Shakti Herself is consciousness veiled by different degrees of Maya 
Shakti which is an inherent power of consciousness itself. 

It is in this conception of Shakti as the great Mother of the 
universe evolving Herself into all things gross and subtle that the 
peculiarity of Shakta devotionalism lies. It ennobles and purifles the 
Shakta’s attitude towards womanhood in his daily life while it 
enriches his spiritual pursuits by a peculiar sense of sweetness and 
tenderness resulting from his motherly relationship with tho deity. 
Tho idea that the Mother Herself has become the universe makes 
tho Shakta take an active interest in the affairs of the world and in 
the normal activities of the senses. His idea, the author points out, 
is not 30 much to renounce the world as to sublimate the objects of 
the senses and realise them as Mother Herself. 

Hero, however, we have to note our difference of opinion from the 
author in certain matters relating to practical spiritual life. On tho 
basis of the Tantric conception of evolution and their prescription of 
a course of spiritual discipline combined with a margin of physical 
enjoyments to tho Voora Sadhakas the author generalises that the 
Shakta philosophy discountenances renunciation and advocates the 
path of compromise between spiritual life and worldly pursuits as 
being all sufficient for attaining liberation. He seems to regard renun- 
ciation as an abnormal feature although ho admits that in the case of 
somo aspirants of tho highest typo it is permissible. We must in this 
connection say that while tho author has correctly interpreted tha 
philosophy underlying Shaktism, ho has drawn a wrong inference 
regarding their bearing on practical life at least so far as tho generality 
of mankind is concerned. For leaving aside the Voora Sadhakas, whoso 
case is rather an abnormal feature of spiritual life, the majority of 
men should assiduously cultivate the spirit of renunciation. We do 
not, however, say that all men are at once to ronounoe the world, but 
that all should mentally try to do so and that when the spirit of 
dispassion has gathered strength in them it is better they renounce the 
wordly life in the interests of their own spiritual welfare. Renuncia- 
tion in this sense does not contradict the philosophical doctrines of 
Shaktism. For renunciation does not imply any disregard or 
disrespect to Shakti, but it only means giving up of certain 
things for something higher which again is Shakti. Thus a 
man who renounces tries to shun Her in Her Avidya Aspeot 
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and sooks Hor as the Vidya manifesting as discrimination, dispassion 
devotion, knowledge, etc. Is is just as a thirsty man desiring to quench 
his thirst prefers pure water to gutter water although he knows per- 
fectly that both come under the category of water. It is true that at 
an advanced stage of spiritual life a person loses this distinotion 
between the pure and the impure, the good and the vicious, and then 
alone is he able to see all manifestations as permeated by the Mother. 
Such a person is a Paramahamsa, a perfected soul, who being desire- 
less is beyond the contaminations of the world. This is not the case with 
ordinary men and hence it is absolutely necessary for them if they are 
sincere in their spiritual life, to renounce such objects of the senses and 
functions of the body as have the effect of contaminating their minds, 
To look upon all sense objects, however impure they be, and all 
bodily functions as manifestations of the Divine Mother and thus culti- 
vate an attitude of reverenco for them so as to counteract their baneful 
influence on us, is one thing, and to indulge in them professing this 
view is quite a different thing. The former is as sure a means for 
spiritual progress as the latter is for the death of the soul. For, the 
true sign of reverence is worship and not indulgence under whatever 
fine phraseology it may bo cloaked. And wo have the example and 
precept of Bhagavan Sri Ramakrishna who though a great Shakti 
Sadhaka was also the prince among tyagies (men of renuciation) and 
who advised that renunciation whether internal alone or combined with 
the external insignia as well is the essential condition for spiritualpro* 
gross. 

Again the author has shown in many places that the Tantras 
preach Bhukti-Mukti doctrine by which they promise their votaries 
worldly enjoyments and liberation at the same time. This is another 
similar notion that wo Iiavo to contradict. For, worldly enjoyments 
are the outcome of desires while liberation or mukti is not attainable 
when there is the slightest trace of it clinging to the mind. If the 
Tantras speak of them in the same breath, it is because they take 
oognisance of ordinary human mentality for which the promise of 
liberation, in itself a state incomprehensible to undeveloped under- 
standing, is not a suiliciont inducement for the worship of God. Such 
persons can worship the Mother only in expectation of worldly 
enjoyments ; but when they find that their desires are fulfilled by 
worshipping Hor, their faith in the Mother gets confirmed, and when 
after repeated sufferings which are the concomitants of desires and 
enjoyments, they begin to have a longing for peace, their faith in the 
Mother which has been firmly established by long Sakama IJpasana 
cornea to their aid and creates in thorn that sense of dispassion and 
fingle-minded devotion whioh. invariably precede the attainment of 
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Ibaration. li: is in Uiia sense and not simultaneously that the Mother 
confers Bhukti and Mukti on Eler devotees. 

Apart from theso points we should say that the hook is a oorreot 
and masterly exposition of the theory and practice of Shakta religion. 
The Advaitic basis of tho Shakta Shastra, the psychological profundity 
of its rituals, and its practical importance as a Sadhana Shastra have 
all bean expounded with groat erudition and deep analysis. Tho Mantra 
throory of tho Shaktas and the idea of Kundalini Yoga, two of the 
most abstruse doctrines of Shakta religion, have boon explained with 
admirable lucidity. Tho work, on the whole, is original in tho sense 
that tho ail thor has by a thorough study of tho Tantrie texts con- 
strued thelphilosopliy underlying them. Profundity of scholarship 
and simplicity of exposition liave boon combined in it in such a way 
that tho book will at once bo attractive to scholars as well as to cursory 
readers. ]3esi(les, the author displays everywhere a wonderful grasp 
over the doctrines of the various schools of Indian philosophy, and tho 
way in which ho brings out tho subtle shades of distintion between 
the fundamental concepts of Maya Yada, Shakti Vada, and Sankhya 
Shastra is remarkable for its insight and clearness. And above all 
the book is charaotorised oyorywhero by sound judgment combined 
with a sympathetic outlook — an attitude so lacking in tho writings of 
professed orientalists and missionary writers when they deal with 
Indian topics, especially religious. To Sir John Woodroff tho Hindu 
pul)lic certainly owe a deep debt of gratitude for this valuable volume. 
Wo can in fact proscribe to oui* readers no better book for a true 
understanding of tlio doctrines of Shakti Agamas. 


NOTES AND COMMENTS 

THE SUITEUE OF WOMEN’S ACTIVITIES 

In India as in most other parts of tho modern world the old order 
is changing fast and a new generation! is rising up with fresh ideals 
and changed outlook. The impact of western thought and culture has 
perhaps been one of tho chief causes of this rapid change. Its influenoa 
is slowly but surely penetrating even into the most inaccessible corners 
of our society. Even tho womenfolk inspito of their proverbial con- 
servatism are coming within its magic sphere. Roforing to this in- 
fluenco on women and its consequences the Social Reformer sometime 
back made a few interesting and thoughtful remarks in an article 
entitled ‘ Tho Sphere of Women’s Activities It says : “ Slowly 
hut surely our society is adapting itself to European conditions and 
the changes that at first ecoraed to be so revolutionary have been shorn 
of much of their novelty and are gradually coming to pass. The most 
important of these are the removal of the Purdah, the raising of the 
marriageable age for girls, tho disappearance of hoary superstitions 
40 
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and casto prejudices, disinclination on their part to live in joint 
family, increased participation in public activities and, last but 
by no mo<an3 the least, the disappearance of the old religious 
spirit in thorn. This latter up till now has been the bulwark against 
the onoroacliinent of western ideas and ideals, for however athoistio 
one might have boon from contact with western ideas the womenfolk 
were religious to the hack-hone and there was no danger of the heterodox 
ideas attacking the sanctity of our homes. ..•••The western ideal of 
life has got us lirnily in its grasp and it will surely he very difficult 
for us to break away from it. ^lany of us who are in sympathy with 
these ideals have been thrown into ecstasies at this conquest and are 
now loudly proclaiming that social backwardness can no longer be urged 
against us as a disqualification for ‘‘ Swaraj But those of us who 
are not so enamoured of western ideals cannot but view this with 
apprehension and dismay. If is very well that some of these changes 
will take place in our society.. ..But the question is where wo shall 
stop in our forward marcli and shall emphatically say that so far we 
shall go and no further or whether at all it will bo possible for us to 
cry this halt.” 

Continuing the paper discusses this question and compares the 
eastern with western ideals of life. “ The European conception of 
woman’s duties aud sphere of activities is founded on the wrong 
hypothesis, viz., that the aim of our life is enjoyment of the good 

things of life. In addition to this as ho (the western) is of a highly 

democratic frame of mind ho wants to extend the bonofits that ho 
enjoys to the women also. Jlonco we find in the West the kooncsb 
competition between men and women in every sphere of life. In 
order to demonstrate her jiorfoct equality with man which is an in- 
dispensable condition of her success in this keen competition she is 
led to all sorts of extravagance. 8ho takes part in all manly exorcises, 
smokos cigarettes, shingles her hair, wears short skirts, swims the 
channel and wants to break tlio speed record in motoring or aerial 
navigation. It must ho admitted that sho is quite right in doing all 
this if sho starts with the hypothesis that she must bo the successful 
competitor of man. 

But our ideal of life is entirely dilToront. It is not certainly 
enjoyment, but solf-improvoment througli work and self-sacrifice 
which w0 are called upon to make at every step so long as we live in 

the family As the result of long specialisation women have 

acquired certain qualities indispensably noco^siry for bringing up 

children At the same time they are unfit to compote with men 

and to receive hard knocks witli equanimity. If it ho the purpose of 
life to help in this process of evolution, it will ho the duty of every 
one of us to contribute our due share to it. The fact tliat women are 
required to manage the household or to bring up children docs not 
imply any inferiority of status. Bather it should bo looked upon as 
the noblest function that can devolve on us namely, the training of the 
childish mind, to weed out from it, gently and lovingly, all roots of an 
inherent evil nature and to sow in its place noble priuciplos and ideas. 

It is women who can perform this task most ellioiontly To ho 

brief it is right and fitting there ought to be a sharp distinction 
between the spheres of activities of men and women. There will bo 
no competition between them, no foolish race to have the lion’s share 
of the good things of life but hearty co operation each doing his or 
her n^^mosb to usher the millennium. This has been also our Hindu 
ideal and wo don’t want to deviate from it materially. It will be 
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\ 7 ithin the competence of each woman to make herself thoroughly 
educated, to live a celibate life if she so desires and to devote herself 
to the acquisition of knowledge or to social service or to any other 
noble pursuit. It will have our entire approval and unstinted praise. 
But it is to bo devoutly wished that our w’Oinen under no circumstan- 
ces will try to imitate the European women in all the frivolous things 
that they are doing to demonstrate their equality with men ” 

This opinion regarding the siihoro of women’s activities seem to 
be quite in keeping with the needs of modern times. The old idea 
that every women is born to be a wife and a mother will no longer lie 
acceptiblo to a number of women of talents and education. Such 
active and independent spirits will, by loading a life of virginity, 
dedicated to the cause of learning, service of country and humanity or 
the pursuit of spiritual enlightenment, ho more useful to themselves as 
well as to others than by confining the honofits of their talents to the 
narrow circle of the family. Ideals of such womanhood are nob 
wanting in the ancient history of oiir country. In order to alTord an 
opportunity for women as well as men to decide for themselves 
whether they like to lead a ccleliate life or not, our society should 
give up the custom of early marriage wliich forces hoys and girls into 
the life of matrimony oven before they reach tlio ago of discretion. 
The majority of w’omon will have, however, to marry and assume 
mobhorhc3od, and they have to consider, for their own happiness as well 
as of the family, that their liiat duty consists in ministering to tho 
needs of tho memhora of tlioir family. Even in this limited circle there 
is no dearth of scope for tho exorcise of idealism for one who is endow- 
ed with the same. Ft is quite undosiral'le tliat in our society also 
women discarding all spiritual values of life should ape their 
western sisters in the matter of socking for pleasure and competing 
with man for tho good things of life. 

TlLK IDWAL FOR TUK YOUNd 

In this world a nation or an individual without a definite ideal to 
work with is like a ship witliout a holm in a tcinpest-tuiabcd sea. Life 
in such a case is a sort of drifting, an aimiess pursuit after an unsub- 
stantial something* Tho feeling tliat a man is likely to experience at the 
end of such a life is one of utter dospair and of irvemodialile remorse 
for having spent his precious life-time in vain. Hence the necessity of 
forming ideals early in life, if life is to bo lived profitably to oneself as 
well as to others. Tho mind of the youth untranuiiolled by tho cares 
and responsibilities of life is tho host soil for the nuvtuvo of noble 
ideals. But unfortunately the youth of India being prematurely 
burdened with the heavy responsibilities of family lilo is seldom 
found inspired with that passion for freedom and that ambition for 
noble achievements which characterise young minds fired with high 
ideals in life. Sj. Suhhas Chandra Bose, addressing the students at 
the Iloogly District Students’ Conference, sjioko on tl)is point describ- 
ing to his audience what ho calls tho ideal of tho present ago and also 
a programme of work for tho uplift mont of tlio methorland. Wo iiuote 
below his thoughtful speech in part. 

“ The ideal that used to enthuse the student com- 

munity of Bengal, say, fifteen years ago, was the ideal of Swami 
Vivekananda. Under tho hypnotic spell of that glorious ideal, tho 
Bengalee youth wont in witli grim determination for a life of purity 
and spiritual power freed from all taint of selfishness and shabbiness. 
At the root of tho construction of tho society and nation lios thg 
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uufoldment of individuality. That is why Swami Vivokananda was 
never tired of repeating that man-making*’ was his mission. 

“ Whan a new era was ushered in our country before the age of 
Vivekanancla, Raja Ram Mohan Roy was our guide. From the ago of 
Ram Mohan onwards the desire for freedom in India has been mani- 
festing itself through all sorts of movements. And when in the last 
decade of the nineteenth century and the first of the twentieth, the 

soul-stirring message of Swami Vivokananda “ Freedom, freedom 

is the song of the soul” burst the locked gates of the Swamiji's 

heart and came forth in a flood of irresistable might, the whole coun- 
try caught it up and nearly went mad 1 

“ Swami Vivokananda it was who had on the one hand, boldly 
asked his fellow- men to shod all sorts of fetters and be men in the 
truest sense of the term ; and, on the other hand, laid the foundation 
of true nationalism in India by preaching the essential unity of 

all religions and sects It was in the mouth of Aura- 

bindo that we hoard thh message of political freedom for the 
first time. And when wo come down to the year 1921, 
along with the message of non-co-operation wo gob another thing 
from the lips of Mahatma Gandhi : “ There can bo no Swaraj with- 
out the masses, and until we can rouse a hunger for freedom amongst 
them’*. This potent message bosamo clearer still in the life of Dosha- 
bandhu Chittaranjan. In the course of his Jjahoro speech, he very 
clearly declared that the kind of swaraj ho wanted, was not for the 
few but for all, for the masses in general. The ideal of " Swaraj for 
the masses ” was put up by him before his countrymen at the All 
India Labour Conforonce. 

" In our country throe large communities are lying abso- 

lutely dormant ; these arc the women, the so called depressed classes 
and labouring masses. Let us go to them and say ; “You also are 
human beings and shall obtain the fullest rights of men. So arise, 
awake, shed your attitude of inactivity and snatch your legitimate 
rights ” 

The idea of ‘ man-making ’ which Swamiji used so much to em- 
phasise upon should bo made the basis of their life by tlio young men 
of our country. By the word ‘ man-making’ ho rnoant an all-round 
development of human personality — of body, mind and soul. To have 
a strong body and a well-informed mind does not complete this 
ideal. It is noti however, so much the number of ideas that a man 
has acquired as the impression they have made on Iiis personality that 
counts. Swamiji once defined education as “ the nervous association 
of certain ideas.” By this is meant that not until ideas have been 
interwoven with the very being of a man, could they bo reckoned as 
real and vital possessions of him. Thus to bo a real man one has to 
be inspired by the glowing vision of a higbor life enlivened by the 
cultured emotions of one’s heart. Along with it should bo developed 
a strong sense of purity, of truth and of sincerity which should in fact 
form the very foundation of a man’s mentality. This is the ideal 
of ‘ man- making,’ and the activities of a person who is firmly establish- 
ed in such an ideal whether they bo political, humanitarian or spiri- 
tual, will result in lasting benefit to humanity. When young men are 
equipped in this way they will bo bettor littod to carry out the schorae 
of work which Mr. Bose places before thorn, namely the awakening of 
the dormant sections of Indian population — the women, the depressed 
olasbi 3 and the labouring masses. 
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A DEVOTEE PASSES AWAY 

Wo rogret to record the death which took i)lac 0 on the 13-10 29 at 
9 p. m. at Amburpet, North Arcot Dt. of Mr. C. Yonkatasawmy 
Naidu an ardent admirer and lover of the Sri Kamakrishna Mission 
since its inception. Ho was, so to say, the first person in the North 
Arcot Dt. to spread the mosaago of Sri Ramakrishna Paramahamsa and 
the ideals of the Mission by organi^sing and delivering lectures, and 
when Swami Ramakrishnananda was sent to Madras to found a centre 
there Mr, Naidu placed himself in close touch with him and under 
his inspiration and personal guidance was instrumental in establishing 
a monastery at Nattaram Palli and a few Vivokananda Sangliams in 
such places as Vaniyambadi, Amhur, Piidiipeb, etc. in the district. Till 
the end of his life ho did not relax his labours for the upliftmont of tiie 
people of the district by whom ho was lovod and hold in groat regard. 
May his soul rest in peace. 

ST. LOUIS CUNTHr: OF TITK VEDANTA SOCIETY, U. S. A. 

The Secretary of this Centre, Mrs. 0. H. Vornbrock, has sent us 
a brief Iloporh of its origin and activities. It says that this Centro was 
the outgrowth of the very inspiring lectures delivered by Swami 
Prabhavananda in St. Louis in October 1927. Swami Prabhavananda 
appointed the Executive Onicors. After ho had loft, a Constitution 
and By-Laws wore drawn up; notices wore sent out early in January 
1928 to those who had signiliod their desire to become members of the 
Society, and the Constitution was adopted, 

As there was no other resident teacher, the President, Mr. 0. Wade 
Fallort, took charge of the mootings, instructing the members according 
to Vedanta Philosophy, 

Dealing with persons of unequal spiritual dovolopmont, many 
whom were entire strangers to him, Mr. Fallort docidod to begin 
with fundamental principles of Vedanta Philosophy* A lecture on the 
Seven Principles of Man was the first, followed by such subjects as 
Life in India; Introduction to Baja Yoga; Karina Yoga; ElToct of 
Karma on Character; Karma Yoga; The Greatuoss of Each in His 
Own Place; The Secret of Work; What is Duty ?; Wo Help Ourselves, 
not the World; Non- Attachment ; Freedom. 

When there was still no other teacher in sight, other discourses 
were given on such subjects as Teachings of Vedanta Philosophy; 
Inner Teachings of Hindu Philosophy ; Prana; Psychic Prana; Karma 
Yoga; Bbakti Yoga ; Four lectures on Juana Yoga ; Dharraa ; Spiritual 
Consciousness; four lectures on The Voice of the Silence; Involution; 
Evolution; Ascent of Man; Metempsychosis; Spiritual Evolution. It 
will be observed that some of the lectures deal with scientific matters; 
it has boon the special mission of Mr. Fallevt to show the steady pro- 
gress of scientific research toward cahsoluto knowlodgo, and to interpret 
Eastern teachings in terms of Western phraseology and thpught. 

It has been a rare privilege to those attending the lectures, to 
listen to such profouiul utterances, a veritable feast of reason and 
flow of soul. TIio attoudauoe during this tiino varied, with nine as the 
lowest and twenty- four us the highest. Extremes of temperature such 
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as blizzard of winter and torrid heat of summer account for the 
divergence, although now faces were to be soon at all of the meetings, 
with a nucleus of steady attendance. There has been a profound 
atmosphere of spirituality at all of the meetings; and by his loving and 
conscientious efforts, the way has been paved, and Mr. Fallert has 
shed light on the path for those of us who are striving toward greater 
spiritual unfoldment. 

PRIMARY EDUCATION: R. K. IMTSSION’S APPEAL. 

The value of education as a powerful factor in the building up 
of a nation is well-known to all thinking people. The civilised countries 
of the West owe their present enviable position to the extensive spread 
of education. And the United States of America tops the list because 
she has made education universal in the country. Our country 
presents a sad contrast to this. Witness as a result, the depths of 
degradation to which our masses have sunk. They are always poor, 
because they do not know how to improve their material condition. 
They are constantly ill and die premature deaths, because they lack 
proper food and clothing and are entirely ignorant of the laws of 
health. They are an easy prey to superstitions and are at the mercy 
of every quack and imposter that chooses to lay his hand on them. 
They cannot distinguish bet ween what is good for them and what is 
bringing about their ruin. Tlio condition of their women, in parti- 
cular, is moat deplorable. They are the very picture of helplessness in 
its most pitiable aspect. No man can realise their sufferings ; to do 
this he has to ho a woman. And as every body knows, child mortality 
in India is appalling. To make a long story sliort tlie Indian masses are 
living in a condition that is inhuman, heart* rending and utterly un- 
wortliy of any civilised society. 

This state of things must he immediately stopped. The Indian 
masses are aNo human beings, and as such it is the duty of every one 
of us to set them on their feet. Our religion toadies the immanence 
of God in all beings. It will be the highest kind of worship if wo try 
to help these millions of mute, suffering men, women and children — 
our own countrymen, our brethren. It is the worship of the Living 
God. Swami Vivekananda spoke again and again, in glowing terms, 
of the need of mass education as a solvent for the country’s problems. 
It will interest the public to know that in addition to our other 
activities we have been able to start some Go schools, mostly primary, 
some of which also impart technical instruction. What wo now 
want is, among other things, to add at least a hundred primary 
schools as soon as the necessary funds are forthcoming. It is upon 
the secure foundations of education that the structure of national 
well-being rests. In the name of our suffering millions we appeal to 
our generous countrymen for funds to carry out this educational 
work. We are confident that our appeal will meet with a prompt 
response. Contributions, however small, will be thankfully received 
and acknowledged at the following addresses ; 

(1) The President, Kamakrishna Mission, Belur Math, Howrah. 

(2) The Manager, Advaita Ashrama, 182-A, Muktaram Babu 
Street, Calcutta. 

(3) The Manager, Udbodhan Office, 1, Mukherji Lane, Baghbazar, 
Calcut .a. 
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NEWS AND BBPORTS 

RAMAKRrSHNA MISSION, DACCA 

During the year 1927 — 28 the R. K. Mission, Daooa had been 
carrying on a many-sided scheme of work. For the propagation of 
Vedantic ideals it conducted many religious classes on Hindu Scrip- 
tures and the writings of Swami Vivekananda in the Mission premises 
and in several parts of the city. On Ekadasi days and on special 
occasions Bhujanas and Kirtans were held. Under the auspices of 
the Mission several occasional lectures were delivered by the Swamies 
of the R. K. Mission and by soma outside gentlemen. The birthday 
anniversaries of Sri Ramakrishna, Swami Vivekananda and other 
great Acharayas wore celebrated. 

The Mission conducted three schools, tvvo for boys and one for 
girls, and also a public library and reading room having 2141 books 
and 36 periodicals. It also rendered aid to a few helpless students 
by making arrangements for the prosecution of their studies. The out- 
door dispensary of the Mission rendered help to 4675 persons on the 
whole besides administering medicines to a good number of patients 
in their own homes, It undertook cholera relief in four villages and 
collected a sum of Rsi 101 and 243 cloths for famine relief at Balur- 
ghat. It distributed 69 mds. of rice as doles among 30 helpless 
families and 21 persons wore given pecuniary help, the amount of 
such help being Es. 15-7*6. 

Present needs of the Mission : (l) Ra. 4,000 are required for the 
purchase of a piece of land within the Mission compound which at 
present is held on lease. (2) For the construction of apucca drain to the 
west of the Mission tank a sum of Rs. 2,000 is needed. (3) A perma- 
nent fund for the maintenance of the various activities already started 
by the Mission.(4) Rs. 2,000 are required as initial expenditure for the 
intended programme of village schools and a circulating library with 
arrangements for magic lantern lectures. 

SIM RAMAKRISHNA STUDENTS’ HOME, I5ANGALOUE CITY 

The 10th Annual Report of the R, K. Homo, Bangalore, shows 
that the institution gave free board and lodging to 16 students, most 
of them reading in college classes Religious classes and debating- 
society mootings were regularly hold for the instruction of the 
boarders. An Old Boy’s Association was organised to keep the old 
students in touch with the institution. As regards the Home finances 
the receipt amounted to Rs. 1,937 and the expenses to Rs. 1,712-15-8. 
The closing cash balance was Rs. 3,991-6 0, including a sum of 
Rs, 3.450-0-0 in fixed deposit The average cost per boarder was 
Rs. 10-15 0. As the Homo authorities want to raise the strength of 
the Homo to 25, its expenses in future will bo greater. The manage- 
ment therefore appeals to tho public for more help, 

THE RAMAKRISHNA MISSION SEVASHRAM, KANKHAL, IIARDWAR 

The 28th annual report of the R. K. Mission Sevashrara, Kankhal 
shows a good record of useful work by way of giving relief to the sick 
and tho distressed. The Mission maintains a hospital, having an in- 
door and outdoor section. Tho total number of indoor patients was 
791, and that of the outdoor patients 38,402 including now and re- 
peated cases. The patients in both sections consisted chiefly of poor 
pilgrims, Sadhus and Vidyarthis, A free night school attached to 
the Sovashram is maintained with a view to impart primary eduoatiou 
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to the ohildren of the local depressed classes. The number on the 
roils was 34. There is also a library and reading room ; they are 
open to the public. 

The present needs of the Sovashrara : (1) Workers' Quarters^ 
for which the estimated coat is Rs. 8,000. (2) Night School 
for Depressed Glasses. The building may be constructed at a cost of 
Rs. 5,000. (3) Guest House, etc. The cost of this building will 
come up to Rs. 11,000. U) Nest Iloiise for the Belatives 
of Patients. The estimated cost of a building for this purpose is 
Rs. 5,000. (5) Permane7it e7idoiv7nent fund for the Sevashratn, For 
the 66 beds that the Sovashram maintains a Permanent Fund of 
Rs. 1,98.000 is required, allotting a capital investment of Rs. 3,000 
at 6 % interest per hod. At present 12 beds are already thus provided 
for. The medical department will bo strengthened shortly by the 
appointment of an Ayurvedic physician with two assistants. A per* 
rnanont endowment fund of Rs.’4,000 at 6 % interest will bo required to 
serve this Ayurvedic department. (8) The Aahrama workers find it 
very difficult at present to carry on their spiritual practices for want 
of a proper place for it. A separata temple building is required to 
remove this want and the estimated cost of it is Rs* 3,000. (9j Sevash^ 
ram at Ilrishikesh — An urgent appeal has come from the leading 
Sadhus of Ilrishikesh, the favourite resort of Sadhus for practising 
Tapasya, to open a branch of the Sovashrama there. At present there 
is no arrangement at Ilrishikesh to relieve the sulTerings of Sadhus 
when they fall ill. The importance of this work of serving Sadhus 
will be amply realised by the generous public, and it is hoped they 
will gladly come forward to help in this pious work. The present 
requirements to start tho work are as follows : — (l) A piece of land 
suitably located at a cost of Rs, 5,000. (2) A hospital building consist- 
ing of 4 rooms accommodating 4 p,ationta each and veranda at a cost 
of Ra. 8,000. (3) An Out door Dispensary with necessary rooms for 
stores, consultation, dispensing, operation, dressing, etc., at tho cost of 
Rs. 5,000. (4) Workors’ Quarters costing Rs. 6,000. (5) A kitchen at 

a cost of Rs, 1,000. (6) A well costing Rs. 2,000. (7) Latrine costing 
Rs. 500. (8) As initial expenditure to carry on tho work, at least 
Rs. 100 per month is required, — Rs. 50 for establishment and Rs. 50 
for indoor patients. 

In contributing to those various above- mentioned needs of the 
Rovashram, arrangonr^ents can be made for commemorating tho 
memory of dear friends and relatives. 
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- " Lei the lion of Vedanta roar.” 

“ Let me tell you, strength is what we want 
And the first step in getting strength is to uphold 
The Upanishads and believe that ‘ I am the Atman-’ 

SWAMI VlYEKANANDA 

Vol. XVII JANUARY 1930 [No. 9 

PRAYER 
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■iiAiWdi ^ II 

If oar mind is to bo attached to anything, let it not 
be to house, wife, son, wealth and relatives, bat may it be 
ever devoted to those who are beloved of the Lord ; 
whoever is satisfied with the bare means of sabsistence 
and has control over the mind easily attains Makti, but 
not those who are attached to the senses. 

May the worlds bo peaceful, may the wicked become 
gentle, may all creatures engage their intellect in thoughts 
of mutual welfare and their minds in what is auspicious, 
may our minds be immersed in the Lord Adhokshaja in 
disinterested love. 
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GOSPEL OP SRI RAMAKRISHNA* 
IV 


Ecstasy and suspknsion op breath. Attainment op 
Divine vision on tub bushing op the ‘^Gbeat Energy” 

As the conversation is proceeding, there arrive a few 
invited Brahmo devotees among whom are some Pandits 
and high Government officials. 

The Master is speaking on the suspension of breath. 
Continuing the topic he says, ‘‘ When Arjuna pierced the 
target — the eye of a fish, his gaze was fixed on the eye 
alone and not on anything else, lie did not even see any 
other part of the fish. In such a state of concentration 
one gets Kumbhaka — one’s breath stops by itself. One 
of the signs of God- vision is the rushing of the ” Great 
Energy” in the spinal chord to the brain. If a person then 
passes into Samadhi he comes to get a vision of God.” 

Mere learning, material prosperity, power, fame, 

POSITION — ALL FALSE 

Sri Eamahishna (looking at the newly arrived Brahmo 
devotees): Persons who are merely learned and possess no 
devotion for God speak in a confused way. A Pandit 
named Samadhyayi once said, ‘ God is without joy. You 
have to make him enjoyable with your love and devo- 
tion!’ Just see. Ho who is described in the Vedas to 
be of the very nature of joy, is spoken of as joyless 1 These 
words indicate that the person who speaks thus has never 
known what God is. Hence he talks in such an in- 
coherent manner. 

" Once a person said, ‘my uncle has got a cowshed full 
of horses.’ By this we are to understand that there were 
no horses at all ; for horses are never kept in a cowshed. 
(All laugh.) 

rranslfkted from diary originally published in Bengali. 
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** There are persons who are proud of their material 
prosperity, — of power, fame, position and such other things. 
But all these are evanescent. None of these will follow 
one after death. Thera is a song to this effect 

‘ Think over this, oh my soul, that there is none who 
is really thine own ; and verily thou dost wander in the 
world for nothing. Being caught in the net of Maya, do 
not, therefore, forget the Divine Mother. 

Will she for whom thou worriest thyself accompany 
thee (after death)? That very beloved of thine will sprinkle 
(cow-dung) and water (on the spot polluted by thy corpse) 
with a view to ward off evil. 

For a few days only do others regard one as a master. 
But know this, the same master will be thrown away when 
the Lord of time (death) makes his appearance.* 

The OllBAT AKTIDOTE FOB TBIHE 

“ Again, one should not feel proud of wealth. If you 
think you are rich, know there are others richer than 
yourself, and others again still more rich than these. 
When the firefly makes its appearance in the evening, it 
thinks, ‘I am giving light to the world.’ But as soon as 
the stars make their appearanco in the sky, its pride is 
humbled. And then the stars begin to think, ‘ Wo are 
illuminating the whole world.’ A little later thero rises the 
moon, the stars fade away as it were in shame. Then the 
moon thinks, ‘The whole world is smiling in my light. I 
alone am the giver of light.’ Soon after the dawn breaks 
and then rises the sun. The moon pales into insignifi- 
cance and after a while it is seen no more. 

“ If the rich people think in this way they will no 
longer feel proud of their riches.” 

On the occasion of the festival, ]\lanilal had arranged 
for various kinds of delicacies. He took great care in enter, 
taining the Master and the assembled devotees sumptuously. 
It was very late at night when they all loft for their 
homes, but none felt uncomfortable in any way. 
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In our defence of Ilinduiam we have hitherto confined ourselves 
to an analysis of the universal principles that stand as the background 
of Hindu religion and have also tried to meet the unwarranted charges 
laid at its door by some critics of the Christian fold. We shall olosd 
the subject with a succint review of the theory of reincarnation and 
the law of Karma which form in fact the very corner-stone of Hindu 
philosophy. For the greatness of Hindu religion lies not in a blind 
belief in a certain set of dogmas or in the intricacies of ceremonial 
worship but in the logical consistency of its essential doctrines which 
have been made the target of persistent attack and ridicule by the 
orthodox Western theologians. The seors of ancient India went far 
beyond the surface of human existence and ' plumbed life’s dim pro- 
found ’ in their quest after Truth. It was those seers of India who 
have solved once for all the problem of life and enlightened humanity on 
the mysteries of birth and death with the light of their spiritual know- 
ledge, Nothing has indeed boon more complex and elusive than the 
nature of man and nothing has been more persistent and real than the 
craving of the human soul to unravel the tangled skein of life. Though 
the findings of men have varied in different climes according to their 
spiritual capacity and genius, it cinnot bo denied that it is the resul- 
tant of their search for the ultimate reality of being, that forms the 
background of the religious systems of the world. Religion in its 
general concept has throe component parts, viz., philosophy, mytholo- 
gy and ritual ; but in its highest sense it is nothing short of realisa- 
tion of the fundamental verity of existence on the basis of which the 
philosophy of life has been attempted to be built by the great 
thinkers of the past and the present. The greatness of a religious 
system can therefore be judged in the light of the sublimity of its 
philosophical background as well as of the scope it provides for 
the play of human intelligence and the aspiration of the soul, 
As religion is the very vital sap of a race, its philosophical achieve- 
ment may be reckoned as the touch-stone of its cultural great- 
ness. For it has been our unfailing experience that a religion with- 
out a high standard of moral system and a rational philosophy as its 
background can hardly maintain its existence for long and its contri- 
bution, though not altogether useless, has been of very little permanent 
value and interest to mankind. The present political servitude of the 
Indiana has been advanced by some Westerners as an argument against 
India’s claim to the greatness of her philosophical or cultural achieve- 
ment for they hold that the robust nationalism or political virility ie 
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th 0 truo index of the intrinsic worth of a oulturo and roligion. And 
in their opinion, the law of Karma and tho theory of reincarnation 
which are deemed by the Hindus as tho most essential princi- 
ples of their philosophy, have proved to be the cause of their 
social debacle as well as tho greatest stumbling blocks in the 
path of India s national advancement. Those doctrines, they 
say, have led to the en/eeblement of her luill and to her eventual 
political thraldom : for their philosophy with its sombro note of 
pessimism is a purely idealistic one that takes no cojnisance of the 
realistic aspect of life and characterises all strugglo for froodom aS 
unprofitable and vain as a search for water in a dreary desort. Thus 
tho Hindu philosophy is nothing short of “an untutored savage fancy 
borrowed probably from aboriginal tribes !” 

Moat of the Western thinkers have thusbeon lod to assume that 
tho material prosperity is tho only critorion of cultural greatness, and 
the country that lacks in it boars tho eternal brand of inferiority in all 
other branches of lifo. Whatovor grain of truth thoro may be in such 
a swooping generalisation, it cannot bo doniod that tliis dismal con- 
clusion is tho result of their utilitarian concoptiori of religious lifo and 
tho ignorance of tho cultural history of other races in tho world. So 
far as India is concornod, the vision of tlio Western critics has hard’ 
ly stretched beyond tho span of tho last ono thousand years, and has 
thus loft out of account tho unbroken record of India’s independent 
existence for countless years oven beforo tho birth of Christianity. India 
which is tho very cradlo of hutnan civilisation and before whose cul’ 
tural traditions the West in a more child of yesterday has livod a lifo 
of glorious independence in the past and oven now maintains her cul- 
tural integrity in spite of so many years of political subjection, perse- 
cution and changes, with tho very same philosopliy and religion which 
have now been stigmatised by some Western people as tho product of 
tho wild imagination of a savage race. But tho history of human 
thought tolls us that even tho ancient Egyptians, the Persians, the 
Chaldoeana and the Pharisees of tho Hebrews hold on, though in a 
crude form, to tho theory of metempsychosis and wore more or loss 
influenced like some of the brightest intellectual luminaries of the 
ancient Greek world, by the very same philosophy of the Hindus. To 
crown all, even Christ himself on whose lips wore re-echoed tho fasci- 
nating figures of the Upanishads and the wise sayings of the Buddhists 
was a staunoh believer in this doctrine of reincarnation. But after 
all 'modern* Christianity has outgrown that savage fancy of its 
founder and has emerged out from the chrysalis of the past supersti- 
tion as a ‘virile’ and ‘living’ force to servo the political and commer- 
cial interests of its adherents 1 But the inner craving of tho human 
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soul can hardly be silenced for good by the pragmatic philosophy that 
obtains to-day in the West, and that is why many mighty intellects of 
the Occidental world have boldly shaken oil the siren charm of this ma- 
terialistic philosophy and ventured out into the virgin land of the spirit. 
By a comparative study of the religious systems of the world they have 
come to the conclusion that it is the theory of reincarnation which 
runs parallel with the doctrine of the eternity of the human souli 
that has fewer difficulties to face than other rival hypotheses. It is 
an interesting phenomenon that some of the greatest thinkers of the 
modern age have accepted this doctrine as the basic principle of their 
philosophy. Schopenhauer, the great German thinker says, *‘As a 
matter of fact there does exist a connection between the birth of the 

newly appearing beings and the death of those that are worn out 

Every new-born being comes fresh and blithe into the new existence, 
and enjoys it as a free gift ; but thoro is and can be nothing freely given. 
Its fresh existence is paid for by the old ago and death of a worn-out 
existence which has perished, but which contained the indestructible 
seed out of which the new existence has arisen ; they are one being,** 
No less pregnant are the statements of Fichte, the celebrated German 
thinker. ‘‘Indeed," says he, “one needs only to understand the full 
meaning of the rnetaphysico-physiological axiom, that in reality 
nothing can be created or annihilated, to recognise that the soul must 
have existed prior to its becoming visible in a physical body.** Hume 
the great English philosopher, though a nihilist, admits in his essay 
on Immortality : “The metempsychosis is there tlie only system of 
this kind that philosoi)hy can listen to." So Mr. Lessing most perti- 
nently asks : “Is this hypothesis so laughable merely because it is the 
oldest ? because the human understanding, before the sophistries of 
the schools had dissipated and debilitated it, lighted upon it at once ? 
Why should I not come back as often as I arn capable of acquir- 
ing fresh knowledge, fresh existence ?“ Similar quotations can bo 
furnished from the authoritative writings of such distinguished 
geniuses of the Western world as the great Italian philosopher 
Giordano Buriio, the German philosophers Schelling and Leibnitz, th® 
great German poets and writers Goethe and Herder, and also the 
French and English scientists Flam mar ion, Piguier and Bre wester. 
While the great minds are thus gradually veering round to this con- 
ception of human existence, there is still no dearth of fanatical zealots 
in the West who have found in this theory nothing but the seeds of 
the national and moral degeneration of the Hindus ! 

The strongest argument that is generally advanced against the 
Hindu theory of metempsychosis is the loss of memory of the new-born 
soul regu ding all its antenatal experiences. The orthodox Christian 
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theologians hold that the individual soul is the creation of God 
and the souVs continued life after death is a special reward of absolute 
faith in the Christ. There is a school of modern scientists who instead 
of admitting the theory of transmigration of the soul, posit that the 
sum-total of the experiences from the little protoplasm up to the 
highest human being is inherent in every man and it has come down 
from body to body through hereditary transjiiission. This class of 
materialists concede that no child is born with a clean, white page of 
a mind but each child comes to the world with a fund of manifold 
tendencies (Samskaras) acquired through past actions ; but they per- 
sistently cling to the belief that these tendencies are transmitted 
through the law of heredity. Besides, there is another school of 
thought that attempts to explain away the diversities of tendencies 
manifest in man or animal by instinct. And we find also that every 
sort of anomaly in the world has been attempted to be explained away 
by an appeal to the all-merciful God who as the highest dispenser of 
justice lords over the universe. But a careful scrutiny of the above 
hypotheses proves the absurdity of the proposition of an absolute 
creation on which the whole fabric of the Western theological belief 
has been built. For creation is limitation and presupposes a combi- 
nation that must end in dissolution. So, as a matter of fact a soul 
cannot, by its very nature, bo created ; for, in that case, the theory of 
^he award of immortality by God as a result of faith in the Christ 
would stand solf-contradictcd. Moreover, the diversities of human 
experiences in this life cannot bo justified without characterising God 
as cruel and partial. For if God is the creator, why should there be 
so much of suffering and misery among men for no fault of theirs ? 
Why should some be born with a silver spoon in their month and some 
be doomed to drag on a miserable existence from the morning till the 
evening of their life ? Besides, if this bo the first birth the liberty of 
the man is altogether robbed of, — for his path would bo marked out 
by the experience of others ; there is thus no freedom of the man to 
build his own destiny. This kind of belief in the creation of the soul 
is the genesis of what is known in the Western world as fatalism or 
pre-ordination that has boon responsible for all kinds of inhuman 
atrocities perpetrated by the Mnssalmans and the Christians upon the 
so-called infidels or heathens ; for this theory of fatalism has armed 
both the communities with the fantastic belief that the heathens are 
born to ho eternal victims of their swords 1 Thus in the white heat 
of a holy enthusiasm, all sense of logical oonsistoncy has been sacrific- 
ed at the altar of fanaticism. For what philosophical justification 
can there bo in the theory that a thing with a beginning shall not 
oome to an end ? In fact it is a truism that nothing which ends at 
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one point can be without a beginning and nothing that begins at one 
point can be without an end/ The theory of an absolute beginning 
is not only logically unsound but thrusts the entire burden of 
impurity in the world upon God. Those are some of the anomalies 
which cannot be explained away simply by a mere childish appeal 
to God. 

As already pointed out the loss of memory has also bean 
considered to bo a distinctive proof against the theory of pre-existence 
of the soul. That this notion is based on an erroneous assumption is 
evident from the experiences of many great souls who after their spiri- 
tual illumination have been able to remember all about their past 
lives. For what comes to the brain is the resultant, the sum-total of 
the impressions acquired in the past, with which the mind comes to 
inhabit the new body. All the impressions of the past lie dormant in 
the subliminal self and can be discovered with the advance of spiri- 
tual knowledge. In Patanjali’s Yoga aphorisms we find a distinct 
corroboration of this statemonb. lie says ; 

ll” — (By perceiving the Samskaras one acquires the knowl- 
edge of past lives). In short *‘oach experience that we have, comes in 
the form of a wave in the Ohitta, and this subsides and becomes finer 
and finer but is never lost. It remains there in minute form, and if 
wo can bring this wave up again, it becomes memory. So if the Yogi 
can make a Samyama on these past impressions in the mind, ho will 
begin to remember all his past lives/* — So says Swami Vivekananda in 
his commentary on the aforesaid Yoga aphorism. The pictures of the 
events of our previous lives may be invisible to us at present but if wo 
close the doors of our senses from outside contact, then by focussing 
the light of consciousness and concentrating the mental rays wo shall 
be able to know and remember all about our past lives. Sri Krishna 
in the Bhagavad Gita emphatically declares to his friend, Arjuna, 
^ icHT I ir- 

(Unnumbered births were shod behind by Me and thee, 0 Arjuna. All 
these to me are present now, while thou, 0 friend, rememberest not). 
So also did Buddha the Light of Asia, know how many times he had to 
incarnate himself on earth for the redemption of humanity. Christ 
himself did once remark : “Before Abraham was, I am" and with 
reference to John the Baptist he said: “This is Elias who is said to 
have come.” It is a sheer perversity of human intelligence to say that 
our childhood did not exist simply because we do not remember it at 
an advanced age. As a matter of fact we can no more negate our past 
existence than we can do our childhood. Indeed, memory revives 
only wh u one stands facq to face with Truth, and with the spiritual 
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llumination when the memory brings back the past to men, they 
stand as a hero sotting at dofianco all the storms and frowns of the 
world and smile in tlio midst of the gravest calamities of life. 

The anomaly that w’e meet with in this world of ours cannot bo 
solved by an appeal to God. The diversities of tendencies and powers 
that are displayed by children or by men in general cannot bo explain- 
ed on any otlior gi ound than that of previous exporionoos with which 
tho soul is horn in the now body. This has been partially admitted 
by a school of modern scieiitists who while holding tho view that 
every one is horn with a fund of accumulated tendencies generated by 
past conscious actions, add that ‘matter and its transformations 
answer for all that we have ’ and as such there is no necessity for 
supposing the existence of a soul. Tho results of actions, they say, are 
recorded in matter and it is by tho law of heredity that the sum-total 
of tho experiences of parents and forbears come down to us from body 
to body. This theory can bo adtnitted to bo valid in so far as it 
furnishes tho material to tho soul. For wo by our past actions 
conform ourselves to a certain birth in a body that is tho fittest 
instrument for tha display of our tendencies. Even if it be argued 
l»hat mental impression can at all be recorded in matter, it still 
remains a piu^/le liow it can be transmitted from father to son. In the 
words of Swami Vivekanauda we may ask : “ Through the bioplasmio 

cell? Jlow could that ho? booauso the fafclior’s body does not come 
to tho child in titto, Tho same parents may have a number of children ; 
then from the theory of horeditary transmission, whore tho impression 
and the impressed (material) are one, it rigorously follows that, by 
tho birth of every child, tho parents must lose a part of their own 
impression, .or, if tho parents would transmit the whole of thoij 
impressions, then, after tho birth of tho first child, their 'minds would 
be a vacuum.” In short tho theory does not stand a serious scrutiny. 
Even such a gigantic will as that of a Buddha or a Jesus remains 
quite unexplained. For if it bo a case of hereditary transmission, 
the gulf between Joseph tho carpenter and Jesus the Saviour 
or between Suddholfian tho king and Gautama tho Enlightened 
(Buddha) still preser.ls an insoluble enigma ; for while Buddha and 
Jesus are worshipped ’ey millions of souls, their parents could hardly 
secure a niche in tho temple of fame oven beyond tho pale of their 
society. So tho power manifested in a Buddha or a Jesus is not the 
result of hereditary transmission but has accumulated and grown 
bigger and bigger from ago to age in the particular soul itself whioh 
has ultimately burst upon the human society in a Buddha or a Christ 
Physical heredity can at most account for a man’s physical configura- 
tion but not the differences in tho mental qualities or aptitudes 
42 
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between the parents and the children. This can only bo explained by 
one’s own Karma that loaves an indelible impression on the mind 
which with all its accumulated tendencies mi^^n-ates and manufactures 
body after body. It is thus ‘ the mind that takes its birth and rebirth, 
and uses the material which is most proper for it, and the mind which 
has made itself lit for only a particular kind of body, will have to 
wait until it gets that material.’ 

Attempt has also been made to oxidain the diversities of 
tendencies and actions by instinct in man and animal. It has boon 
urged that it is duo to instinct that the ducks hatched even by hens 
fly to the water, the chickens learn to pick up food when they burst 
out of their eggs and it is through instinct alone that oven tlio toddling 
children stumbling at the threshold of life fear death and cry for 
shelter. It may hero be pointed out that it is on this very ground 
that the Hindus have built their theory of reincarnation. For what is 
instinct but a dogonerabod or involved reason ? What is done witli 
conscious olTorts and attention becomes through constant pi-actice ins- 
tinctive or automatic samskaras. The fear of death in a child, the 
tendency of the new-born duckling for taking to water, and all invo- 
luntary actions in human being, which ])avi3 hocomo instinctive, are 
the outcome of past exporionccs. That ii tlie loason wliy the child is 
instinctively afraid of death, for the experience of pain is already stor- 
ed up tliore in the cliild and that ia alr.o the reason why there is so 
much clinging to life oven witnessed in tim wisest of souls in 
human society. Instinct, properly understood, instead of being an 
argument against the theory of reincarnation furnishes the real solu- 
tion to Hindu tlioory of metempsychosis. Man is a combination of 
body, mind and Self (Atman). And it is the mind (soul) that, like a 
whirlwind, gathering the experiences from birth to birth goes on rotat- 
ing until the wliolo momentum generated by the accumulated tenden- 
cies spends itself and the mind loses its identity in the Self. It is the 
Atman which is the only unchangeable Reality that has neither birth 
nor death, that stands as an eternal Witness of all tlie passing shows 
of human existence. It is Nature that moves and acts, creates and 
uncreatesi builds and unbuilds its destiny. This Nature has, in the 
Hindu philosophy, been identiliod with Maya or mind and in the 
Western philosophy, with time, space and causation. When the 
Atman ignorantly thinks that it is moving and not Nature, it is in 
bondage, and this Atman in bondage is called Jiva. It is therefore 
this Jiva that acts and suffers and it is ho alone who by his own 
Karma passes through the endless cycle of births and deaths and again 
it is ho that by realising his real nature tlirough knowledge can trans- 
cend a” limitations and be established in its ineffable glory and 
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beauty. The idea that tlioro are dilTorentiationa and consequently 
irnporfoctiuiis is, from the standpoint of the Absolute, a suporimposi- 
tion caused by i^mortince or l\raya ; l)ut there is still a reality upon 
which these mistaken notiong appear. “Hence”, as I\rr. J. J. Goodwin 
has put it, “ the Vedanta is neither pure realism nor pure idealism; 
and yet either of these is explicable in the li^^htof Vedanta, in as much 
as it says there is a Eoality which appears as material and yet is not 
material, In that appearance is all that is true of realism. In the 
statement that, i*ivon an infinite, there cannot also bo au independent 
finite lies all that is true of idealism.” Thus the charf^e against the 
Hindu philosophy tliat it is purely an idealistic one falls through 
when it is scrutinised with a dispassionate and unbiased mind from 
the standpoint of the Advaita philosophy. 

Prom what lias hitherto been said, it is now distinctly clear that 
without previous exporionce no knowledge is po^sihle in this world, 
and that this experience is already stored up in the mind in a poten- 
tial form and not in tlio ho<hj, and is transmittod through mind from 
birtli to birth. Thus blio assumption of the pre-oxistenco of soul is a 
logical Mooosdty and ropudi itoj t'lo theory of absolute creation by 
(m 1. Bjdd}^, the totality of imp ’•.•sn mi tint make up and deter- 
niino the future birtli is tin rom’t of one’s own actions (Karma), 
otherwise, ai provloudy p/mtel oat, the All-in 3rcifLil cliaraotor of 
Gidstind i liop:dosrdy cbalhmgod. fn short 'The human mind is a 
hill wliich is hoiiJg hit about tho room of the world all the time, and 
our passage out of it is d jtormino I by tiie force of all those blows.’ 
Rwaiiii Vi vekananda has compared human life to a chain with a black 
^ink and a white link alternately, without hoginning and without end. 

“ This infinite chain,” says ho, “ is a repetition of the two links, black 
and white, and multi plied intinitoly, becomes a whole chain. All our 
lives, past, prosout, and future, are one infinite chain, each link of 
whicli is one life, with two ends, birth and death without beginning and 
without end.” So wo see that the human life is a revolving process 
maintained by tlie nnmontum of our own impressions gathered 
through work. The man who sots the whool in motion must there 
fore bear tbo consequences. Thus psychologically nothing can happen 
without a pre-existing cause and this causation is identical with 
Karma, and as such the law of Karma is tantamount to the law of 
causality, of inevitable cause and sequence. It is by the impulsion of 
this irresistible law of Karma that man acts and suffeis. But the 
quoationa have been aakod by aainta and ainnora : ia there np way ou* 
of this interrainahio chain of birth and death ? Is human life a help- 
less tiny boat tossed to and (ro in tlio ocean ol matter by the waves ol 
cause and effect ? " The heart sinks at the idea,” says Swami Veka. 
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nanda, “ yet this is the law of nature. Is there no hope ? Is there no 

escape ? was the cry that wont up from the bottom of the heart of 

drespair. It reached the throne of mercy, and words of hope and con- 
solatian came down and inspired a Yedic and lie stood up before 
the world and in trumpet voice proclaimed the f 4 lad tidini^s: 
'Hoar ye children of immortal Bliss ! oven ye that reside in higher 
spheres 1 I have found the Ancient One who is beyond all darkness, 
all delusion. Knowing Him alone you shall bo saved from death once 

for all.’ ye divinities on earth sinners ? It is a sin to call a 

man so ; it is a standing libel on human nature. Come up, oh lions, 
and shake off the delusion that you are sheep. You are souls immor- 
tal, spirits free, blest and eternal ; you are not matter, you are not 
bodies ; matter is your servant, not you the servant of matter.” “ Thus 
it is,” continues the Svvami, “that the Vedas proclaim not a dreadful 
combination of unforgiving laws, not an endless prison of causo and 
effect, but at the head of all these laws, in and through every i)articlo 
of matter and force, stands One, ‘ by whoso command the wind blows 
the fire burns, the clouds vain, and death stalks upon tho earth.” 
Thus it is that the sphoic of operation of tho law of causation is limit- 
ed; it can hardly extend beyond tlio range of mind Vvliioli lias brought 
the universe into being. As man with his Jiva'Consciuusness lives in 
time and space ho is thoroforo subject to tho law of causation. But 
by knowing tho secret of work ho can even untie tho gordian knot 
and transcend all laws however uncompromising and persistent they 
may seem, for tho infinite potentiality is tliore in tho man. The role 
of Karma properly uiideistood is to discover tlio infinite source of this 
knowledge and power. 

Freedom is the ultimate goal of life. From freedom tho world 
comes, in bondage it rests and to freedom it returns in tlie end. Such 
is also the destiny of man. Ho is tho Absolute Omnipotent Being — 
tlio Cncreate Atman but through ignorance thinks himself to bo in 
bondage, limited by time, space and causation, and it is he again, who 
knowing the Truth transcends all the trappings of the Self and be- 
comes free. No other theory in tho \Yholo world of human thought 
proclaims so eloquently the freedom of tho Soul than the Hindu doc- 
trine of reincarnation that is inextricably blended up with the tlieory 
of Karma. Man liimself is the builder of Iiis own destiny. Tho sum- 
total of all the works man has done, of tho thoughts ho has thought 
gives the direction to the human soul when the body dies. ‘From 
body to body, to heaven and back again to earth it shall go on until it 
has finished its experience and completed tho circle.’ Attachment to 
the fruits of one’s own action is tho causo of one’s bondage, for it is 
this de. re for results that keeps the wheel of life in perpetual motion. 
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Tlie bcalaiico of life— bho porfeiib sbabo of equilibrium — must therefore 
bo attained to put a stop to tbig cycle of birth and death — the polari- 
ties of human exist.oiK?G, and tin’s, Iho Scriptures say, can be consum- 
mated by self^abnof^atini^ dovetion to works — works not motivated by 
any solCsh desire for fruits. So declares the l^hagavad Gita : — 

“ Wboro, bis dooda in Brahman morj^od, 

■Works on, all thought of fpdin renounced, 

As lotiis-lcaf left dry when dow 
Kolls clT, — is free from taint of sin.” 

“ The man made Whole, all ‘ gain ’ forsworn, 

Tnliorits rcacoth.at naught can mar : 

Tlio r.oul un-whole, that dreams of ‘ gain *, — 

Its wish the bird-limo — traps itself. ” 

ITeuco, ever hoait-dotached within, 

Do thou sucli work as needs bo done : 

Indeed, while working thus detached, 

“ ^lan grows into the Whole of man.” 

Our actions mo thcreforo the ultimate sources of cur bondage and 
of froodem. Wo oui selves can loach to Die Krccdom- to the state of 
perfect balance the loss of which brings in (b.ocroation with all its limit- 
ing adjuncts that human life is lioir to. Let not thoroforo the law of 
Karma as understood by the Ilindus i)o bran clod as ‘ a savage fancy 
leading to the onfooblument of will and the dogonoration of the nation- 
al life. This, on tho contrary, is the only theory tliat with the greatest 
degree of logical consistency provides infinite scope for every indivi- 
dual to mould his own dostiny and to attain Freedom — the cherished 
goal of human aspiiatien. It is this theory of Karma that most em- 
phatically ropiidiiitcs Die doctiiuoof fatalism or pro-ordination which 
is the onlgrowth of a fanciful notion of tho creation of tho world by 
God out of nothing. Tlio bigoted theologians of the West have put 
quite a wrong interiireLiitioii upon the Hindu theory of Karma and 
have led, besides others, many of tlio Indians to look at their own 
philosophy of lifo through the coloured goggles of Western conception. 
It is tho forgetfulness of tho fuiidarnonlal verity of our religion that 
has robbed Indian life of all its vigorous urge for freedom and has pro- 
ved to be tho source of all tho ills of our national organism. 
Needless to say, it is tlio proper iindorstaiiding of tho true spirit of 
Hinduism that shall nerve tho Indians to lion’s courage and make 
them stand on their own feet \vith a grim determination to wring out 
freedom from tho hands of Nature. Tho philosophic grandeur that 
surrounds tho lofty crest of Hinduism is an undeniable proof of the 
greatness of Indian genius that far outshines the Western intellects in 
points of moral certitude and profundity of thought. The hypnotic 
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Spell of Western materialism has blinded our vision to tlio sterling 
worth of our philosophy and has created in most minds a moral apathy 
towards every form of healthy activity and the indigenous culture and 
thought. From the platform and the press the blind zealots of the 
Christian fold have for centuries been trying to disfigure the face o^ 
India, and her religion, the very vital sap of her life, has been made 
the target of persistent attack and ridicule. It is time that she must 
take up the challenge and prove to the world at largo by her life ‘and 
action that Hinduism with its philosopliy of Karma and reincarna- 
tion and the doctrine of freedom of the soul is not a dying religion 
but a dynamic force destined to mould and govern the aspirations of 
humanity as it did in the past, and that it is tho only religion that 
with its broad outlook and dominant note of universalisin and tole- 
ration can furnish tho basic ground for a fuller synfcliosis of human 
thought and action, and link into harmony all tho conflicting aspira- 
tions and interests of tho struggling races of tho world. 


SWAMI VIVEKANANDA AND INDIAN 
lUNAISSANCE 

By It, licwiakrisJumu A, 

'The very dust of India is holy to mo ; tho very air is to me holy. 
She is the place of pilgrimage, the Tirtha. 

SWA]\ri VlVElCANANDA 

In response to the call of universal law India suffered a degenera- 
tion from her ancient glory and only lately has begun her Eenaia- 
aanco — now birth. We need labour under no fears about India’s 
ascending to her rightful place in tho federation of tho world or about 
her sons’ legitimate participation in the Parliament of men. In tlio 
iinniiitahlo working of Providence tho contribution of India to tho 
world’s progress is to he a very significant one. She is the life-giver to 
the wearied souls of tho West, and to lior resort tho many souls in 
search of God. India is the custodian of the spirit-life of the world. 
Hence it is that while politics, sociology, abstract science and the like 
command the attention of tho Western minds, religion is nearest and 
dearest to tho Indian heart. In India everything should be connected 
with religion or tho ordinary Indian mind throws it always as un- 
worthy. To enforce social duties, political obligations, to drive such 
other things into the heart of the Indians, one should remember that 
one has to do it only in the narao of religion, in the natiio of truth, in the 
name of the supernatural. Devoid of tho touch of religion nothing has 
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any fascination for the Indian mind. As tho Swami points out some 
where : Go to the Eni^lish or American labourer and ask him what 
he knows of religion and the answer will be disappointing. His 
religion stops with Sunday Church attendance and he goes to Church 
because his father did the same, llis is not to question why ! On the 
other liand question him of politics and he gives you a lengthy account 
of Parliaments and Governments, PIo has digested the newspapers 
well. JUit it is all the otlier way about the Indian peasant. He can 
tell you much of God, Karma, Jnana, Bhakbi, Reincarnation, etc., but 
of the politics of his country he is mostly ignorant. The very 
breath of India is religion, the vory blood of her veins is philosophy. 
Naturally enough the Indian Renaissance must have religion as 
its broad base and background. Tho foronmnors of this new move, 
mont were all fully imbued with the spirit of India’s past religious 
glory. 

For one thing, Swamiji has greabor claim to bo regarded as the 
apostle of rndiii!! U 3 inco. Ho was a sanyasin, a philosopher, 
a wandoior without liomo or family, a porfoct Brahmacharin, and his 
messago found a ready response in tho religiously moulded hearts of 
our pooi)lo. As oliicid ited before, India has over recognised them as 
loaders wlio have sacrificod everything and realised Godhead. 

Swaniiji came into tho world at a most opportune moment and a|; 
a most critical period in our history. India was blindly sinking into 
tho mire of materialism, and modern civilisation bad then a peculiar 
fascination for our young men This process, if it would have gone 
on unciieckod, would have stilled our existence and defaced our 
importance. But tho saviour was bound to come and very near the 
second greatest city of the Empire was born the Paramahamsa whoso 
teachings disillusioned tho hearts of many. Drawn by an irresistible 
force towards him, Svvainiji’s restless mind ate of the Bread of Lifa 
and ho was filled. Swaraiji then retired for solitary study and 
practical realisation to the Himalayas. Ho was fully conscious of his 
mission to tho world. 

Swamiji has done much to got tho greatness of India recognised 
overseas and kindle international intorosb in our literature and 
philosophy. He vividly laid bare before the West the glory of 
Hinduism and the antiquity of our past, the majesty of our traditions 
and tho splendour of our heritage. Ho showed them how India must 
bo the light-giver unto the wearied world. He analysed the magnitude 
of the Vedantic religion, and echoed with authority his Master’s 
voice, — ‘ All religions are one.’ Western interest and curiosity were 
kindled and many scholars dived deep into our sacred literature and 
found solution to the problems of life. 
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Hia lovo of country has been unmatched. India was to him the 
mother Kali and her welfare was ever liis chief coiicorn. All her song 
and daufjhtors wore his own brothers and sisters. He had no party 
interest to further, nor had ho to work for any one community 
or sect. The very dust of India was holy to him. lie worked for 
the revival of her «lorious past. Ho bid our sleoniug men rise, 
wake up, and never to stop till tlio ^joal was roachod. Tie never cared 
for results. Service was his one aim. The i«noran!: masses .of the 
country found in him a champion. Servo these Daridra Narayanas— 
these poor Gods and you serve God, — this was the watch- word of hia 
life. Ho organised a band of youthful and enthusiastic sanyasins for 
social service and the uplift of the masses, and hia mission of selfless 
workers has been doing splendid social and educational work ever 
since. For the education of the masses ho pleaded strong. He 
defined education as ‘the manifestation of the perfection already in 
man.’ If the poor millions of India cannot come to education, ho 
said, education should go to them. Ignorance is at the root of misery. 
Our poverty, our politic il subjection, our lagging bohind in tiio progress 
of nations — all these are because of this ignorance and to remove 
these Swamiji loft no stone unturned. 

Tlie poor, the lowly, tlie opprossod— for all those the heart of 
Swamiji bled over and anon. With his sincoro lovo for all and his 
far-sightodnoss Swamiji saw how India could never prosper as long as 
‘ Touch-mo-not-isni ’ remained lior creed. lie exhorted liis country- 
men to embrace the down-troddon with lovo and affoction and to work 
for the shortening of the gulf that separated the higher and the 
depressed classes. Ho ])l0adod for love, light and harmony into the 
homes of the poor. Educate them and civilise tliom and the ocononiio 
problem of India is solved — is his ovor-rocurring word to his country- 
men. He is the pioneer of the present-day agitation for the removal 
of untouchability. 

Even as he realised the necessity for the solidarity of the Hindu 
community, this Patriot' Prophet did not overlook tlie necessity for 
Hindu-Mualim unity. Ha saw how India could prosper only when 
those two mighty communities would live together in concord. His 
vision of a united India was one that should have ‘ a Vedantic brain 
and an Islamic body,’ lie realised how assimilation has over boon the 
policy of India and understood clearly the contribution of Islam and 
of other civilisations to India’s greatness. To efloct this, ho preached 
his Master’s teaching — ‘ All Boligions are one,’ and showed that the 
potty quarrels between religions were more waste of energy. He also 
pointed out the catholicity and comprehensiveness of Hinduism under 
whoso ' ide roof men of all creeds could take safe shelter. India has 
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Dover kaown religious porsocution. A Now York Daily wrote just 
after his immortal Chicago address, ‘ After hearing him, we think 
how foolish we are in sending our missionirias to that leirned nation.' 
What a mighty change of outlook ! 

Swamiji was also a social reformer in tlio best and purest sense 
of the term. He stood for the uplift of our women and showed how 
half of India would he shut out if we negloebed our womon-folk. Ho 
distinguished between the Western and the Bastorn idea! of woman— 
as wife in one case and as mother in the other. Ho cleared the 
misconception about the place of our women in society and showed 
how the Hindu house- wife’s positiin is always the more enviable. 
Every woman was to him the M)tlnr [noirnite. He was for giving 
them liberal education — not in tnoro imit ifcioii of the Western ideals 
but in the light of our ancient past. ‘Rjinemher lie told our women, 

‘ you are the descendants of Sita. of Savitri, of Dimayanthi and it is 
up to every one of you to live and do as these did. May you be the 
mothers of heroes. The future of India rests on you.' Amidst his 
band of faithful workers there woro also many ladies from the West 
and East, of whom Miss Margaret Nohle (Sister Nivodita) is the best 
known. 

To our young men also ho had a mossaj'o to deliver. Uo infused 
into them the spirit of broad outlook and of tolerance and patriotism. 
He created in thorn a passion for active service of humanity. He 
asked them to travel over foreign lands and assimilate all that was 
best in Western culture. Before liis time tliore was a tendency to 
despise all that was Indian and the Swamiji gave a blow to this 
deep-gone disease. He told our young men : say with pride — I am 
an Indian. Say boldly and with strong conviction — every Indian is 
my brother. Sacrifice all for your dear mother. Live up, one and 
all of you, to the ideal of our epic heroes. Pray night and day to 
the Mother — make mo a man. IIo also held before them the ideal of 
the Karrna-yogin ; — mere renouncing the world by running away from 
it won’t do. ‘ I shall not enter Paradise ’ ho said, ‘ oven until one of 
these my brothois has to keep out of it.’ He preached how Vedanta 
was practicable in daily life. IIo emphasised the divinity in man and 
showed how he was tlie controller of his own destinies. There is 
nothing that man cannot do. Pools arc they who call us sinners. 

The Swamiji’s practical knowledge has been shown in other ways 
too. He realised that the Bast and the West were more complementary 
than contradictory and that the one would be incomplete without the 
other. There was no inseparable barrier between the East and the West. 
At the same time, he knew that each had got a separate mission to 
perform. Lot the West sit at the feet of India — the mother of 
43 
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religions and learn spiritualifay and in refiurn teach to her how to attain 
material progress and economic prosperity. Ha bid Mother India 
awake from her long sleep and again assume her role of the light- 
bringor to the world. 

Swamiji was also for encouraging Sanskrit study and Oriental 
research. Only by learning Sanskrit could we have a direct access to 
our literary and spiritual heritage. Ho emphasised the majesty and 
grandeur of the Upanishada and created in us a strong desire to dig 
up the nogloctod mines. 

His whole life know not a moment’s rest. He sacrificed his health 
and life for the great cause. He was a veritable Titan and a Hercules 
at work. Ho contributed to journals, delivered lectures, undertook 
religious classes and personally attended to plague -stricken areas. Ho 
had the co-operation and help of princes and foreigners in this noble 
task. Hid personality and oratorical gifts attracted thousands to 
him. When he know his mission was over tliis Hercules passed 
away. But the fire ho kindled is kept unoxtinguished and unoxtiu- 
guishablo and the dag ho unfurled is flying afloat. His name and ex- 
ample are a treasaro \va have to bequo.itli to our future generations. 
In tlio name of this ‘lloro’ of ours, in the liglit of his guidance lot us 
awake and hostir aursolvos ! 

THE ASHRAMAS 

{Contimied from the last issue) 

By Sir John Woodroffe 

There are different kinds of Yatis or Paramahamsas. The 
Sadhana ordained differs according to the class which is (a) the lower 
(Mandadliilnlit), (b) niodiuin (Madliyainfldhikikt) and (o) highest 
(UttamA,dhtkart) competency. 

In the case of those of the last class who Iiave in varying degrees 
attained there is practically no Sadhana other than meditation on the 
Vedantio Truth, that is, the Real. In the case of those whose progress 
is somewhat short of this there is little else. Such do not go to the 
river nor do they do Japara of Mantra or NyiXsa. These ponder upon 
the meaning (Anusandhilna) of the Pranava. The highest class have 
obtained external (Dama) and internal (Shama) control and 
know the full moaning of the Vaidik mantras and meditate 
thereon as upon the saying “Tat Tvam Asi” (‘That thou art’) and 
on such mantras as “Ahum B»-ahmA,srat ” (I am Brahman). (Brah- 
mavtd Brahmaiva bhavatt) “The knowor of Brahman is Brahman** 
and so fr'^'th. In the case however of the two lower classes there is 
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more and more ritualism and more in the lowest class than in the 
middle. In the second class certain details are dropped and for other^ 
a particular Sa,dhanA, is substituted such as tlio reading of specific 
Vaidtk texts. In both there is worship of tlie Saguna Brahman though 
the ordinary external VnyX of Dovat;\s is not followed in the 
form presented for men in the world. Yatidharmanirnaya p. 170 cit- 
ing" Sannyfisa XJpanishad says, — “Na vahyadevatilbhyarchanam kUryat’* 
and p. 171 says there is no Dovatarclianam. 

Mistaken notions as to the life of the Yati however sometimes 
prevail. The Vedantic Yati or Dandins lioro described are communi- 
ties which live under a rule which is said to have boon proscribed by 
the groat Shangkaraoharya. Q.’hoy aro so called because they carry a 
staff (Danda). It may well be that in earlier times as indeed happens 
to some extent at the present day persons of the fourth Ashrama led 
an independent life upon a self-proscribed rule. But these Vedantic 
Yatts of Shangkara’s School live in Mathas which they leave 
only to bathe and worship at the sacred river and to bog their food. A 
definite rule of life is prescribed for this class which has not unlikely 
taken the place of the Buddhist monks who preceded thorn. Shang- 
kara with a view to combat Buddhist ideas proscribed a ritual and 
Sadhanjl of a doliaito Hindu and “Tantrik’' typo. Even men of highly 
advanced typo require some ritual and discipline (Karma and 
Sildhana) for as Satyananda says in his commentary on the Upanishad : 
**If those who aro fit for work (whoso adhtkA.va is in work) cease from 
it then montal impurity actually incroasos." Siring kar a says that the 
SaudhyA. is necessary for tho Yati in order that thereby ]k 3 may prac- 
tise investigation, that is, liis mind may bo romindod of and continual- 
ly stimulated to enquire into tho 3iq)remo end of lifo (Pavamarthanu- 
sandhanabhyasa). As tho Oita says man until freed cannot by his 
nature cease from action. This action is however adapted to tho stage 
of spiritual advance achieved. Thus the Vishnu-Dharmashastrakarasays 
that the Sandhya for Dandins is not the ordinary one but Dhyflna 
sandhyA. : that is meditation (Dhyanatmaka) devoid of bodily trouble 
or exercise (KA,yaklesbavivariita). Sandhya — sandhint, i.e., joiner not 
of "times” but of JivAitrnA, and ParamA<tnn\. Tho notion that tho 
Yedantik Yati moves about as a superior person beyond all 
discipline and doing nothing is incorrect. In tho daily worship 
(Ahntka krityA,) Sandhya is done. --(See Yatidharmanirnaya III 
136 et seq.). Many nowadays in the Eist ami West eonaiilor it a 
mark of the superior person that bo follows no forms of worship or 
discipline. It is true that tlioso who have acliieved the Formless 
are beyond all forms, but tho ])'‘rsons who so talk are not that. 
The *‘prot 0 Btant” spirit is apt to overdo itself, it is not ritualism 
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which is to bo avoided but mochanical unintelligent ritualism. 
Even tlie liigh Yati does nob conceive himself as wholly beyond it. On 
the contrary Sadhana is present even for the Paramahangsa (pararaa- 
hangsaniim sadhanam uktavantab. — Yafcidharma III, 147. Roe Intro- 
duction to Maliauirvana Tantra). Sandliya is idiysically the junction 
of the times, morning, midday, evening. But Sandhya is also Devatil 
and the Yati’s Sandhya is of a type conformable to his spiritual state. 
His is meditation (Anusandhana) on the Supremo Brahman as .being 
within the circle of the sun (Sdrya mandalaj. There is no restriction 
of place. To purify his Buddhi ho meditates on Ishvara as the 
Pranava or Om (Sandhyapranavarnaya) which is the root of Veda. The 
Yati goes to the Ganges or other river, bathes, washes his loin cloth 
(Kauptna), gives offering (Argha), to the Sun thrice with the Pranava 
or Gilyatrimantra. As the Dandins wear no sacred thread the 
Upfisamli is done by simply holding the hands up in the same 
position as if the thread wore hold thereby. The morning Sandhyfi 
is facing east and the evening tlie north. lie sips tlie water 
(i\chamanam). lie makes a tilaka (mark) of earth or sacri- 
ficial ashes on the body. This is in the form of throe linos 
(Tripundra) on the forehead, arms, chest and belly. lie dees PnVia- 
ysima or ho recites tlie mantra “Pavitra iti.” — (Roe Malninirvana 
Tantra). The body (Piuda) is purified through Pninayama, 
** Whether pure or irniiure or whatever ho bo, lie who romombors 
the lotus eyed Narayana is inwardly and outwardly pure.” Tlioro 
is then prayer to Ganosha and meditation on Vishnu as moon-coloured, 
dressed in wliito with four arms. There is prayer to the ancient 
Vaidik Sarasvatf and salutation to tho Gurus. “I salute Narayana 
Shakti and Bralima horn of tho lotus, Vasliishtha, Parashara, Vyasa, 
Shuka, Gaudapadacharya, Yogondra Govindacharya and his disciple 
Shrt Rhangkaracharya, tlie latter's disciple Padmapadacliarya, his 
disciple Ilastainalaka, tlie VarttikakAra Tutaka and other Gurus.” A 
number of mantras follow to the founder of Bralnnavidya RainprdAya 
and tlie Vungsha Rishis. Then the seat is purified (Asana-Shuddhi). 
Evil spirits are warned away (Blintapasarana) with the mantras "Om 
Phat”. There is salutation to Durga, Sarasvatl, Lakslimi, and then fol- 
lows Nyiisa, tho peculiarity in tho case of Yatis being that tho Bija 
mantra used is Om with its constituents A, G, M. "Oh 
]^iartlj (Prithivi), thou Imldost all regions (Ijokas) but thou art thyself 
held by ">'ishmi. Do tliuu puiifythis and sustain me thereby”. Thus 
at tbo root of the loft thumb ‘Am narnab’ above, ‘IJm namah’ at top 
‘Mam namah’ and then over tlie whole ‘Om namah’. Anganyasa and 
Karanyasa are each done. Both are forms of Rhadanganyasa ; when 
the lati. * is done on tho body it is called in short Anganyilisa, when 
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done with tho hands only. Karanyaai-j. Thus "Salutation to the thumb 
and Bhuh in tho form of Aj;'ni to the lirst linger and Bhuvah in tho 
form of Prajapati; to tho middlo linger and Svah in tho form of 
Burya ; to tlie fourth llngor and Bhuh, Bhuvah, Svali in tho form of 
Brahma ; to the littlo linger in tho form of consciousnoss (Jnanat- 
inaka) ; 'to tho palm and back of tlio hands (Karatalaprishtha), 
and Truth (Satya)”. Tho Nyasa is thus adapted to the Vodantio 
meditation which carries the mind from tho passing Earth, to tho 
eternal changolosss Truth through tho mind region (Antariksha) . 
heaven, tho earth, antariksha. and lioaven us one whole (samashti), to 
that Consciousnoss (jnaiia) by which all those worlds are thought 
(created). Nyasa is done also on heart, head, crown- look (Bhikha), 
breast (Kavaclui), throe eyes. Tliose are the two physical eyes and 
the unsoou eye of wisdom (Jnauachakshu) which is between them in 
the forehead. Then follows meditation (Dhyj\na) on Vislmu brilliant 
as the rising sun in a lotus witli his adornments of conchsholl, discus, 
maco and lotus. Tho liand is placed in Ganges water and 108 Japa 
(mental recitations) of tho Cm mantra are done. Water is taken in 
tlie right hand, Japa is done twelve times and the head sprinkled 
thrice, Japa is tliou made of tlio mantras Yam, Yarn, . Earn, Water is 
sipped tbiico and libation (Taipana) is dono with Ganges water thrice 
with tlie mantras; "Om all this is Atma” "Om all this is Brahman”, 
"Om all this is of a surety BiMhinan”, "Om atmaivodam sarvam; Om 
Brahinaivodam sarvam ; Om sarvam khalvidam Brahma. (It will be 
observed that all tho mantras are chosen as appropriate for tho Vodan- 
tic life of tiio Yati.) Again follows Prauayama Karanyasa, Anga- 
nyasa and molitation (Dhyana). Tlioii Nyasas aro again done with 
tho Mantra Om. Tims Om is .said thrice on tho hoart, MuladhAra, 
navel, forehead, and crown of he id (Ijralun^raiidhra), — (Boo A. Avalon *3 
“Six Centres and tho Serpent l.’owor”). Instead of actual offering of 
flowers, lights and so forth to tlie Devata as in ordinary gross 
worship those aro imagined (Kalpana) and offered to tho Para DovatA» 
with tho mantras Om and tho Bij.i mantras of tho olarnonts com- 
mencing with lla;n (other) and ending Ith Lam (oarth) which are 
considorod to bo the flowers, incense, lights and so forth. The 
physical world, nectar and so forth, is tliiu offered to the Spirit 
(Atma). Uishliyadi Nyasa follows, that is, salutation is made to 
tho liishi of tho Mantra artd so forth. --(Boo Introduction to the 
Mahauirvaua 'Uautra 01. : novv publisliod in tho Jrd oilition of Bhakti 
and Shakta”.) With salutation to tho Guru tho Yati then goes 
to hia study or other husiiiess whatovor it bo. 

The Yatis of tlie first clas.s practise their Mantra with Chhandaa 
(metre), Rishi and Devafca, do Dhyana of Saguna Dovata, worship 
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Njl-rAyana with form. When by moana of meditation which com- 
mences with attributes (UpA-dhi) all such attributes are excluded and 
meditation becomes realisation itself (JnA.nasvarApa), then there is 
liberation (Moksha.) But until then meditation must have some form 
of mental object. As they are not perfect in Shama and Dama ritualism 
is still prescribed. Gradually they rise out of this ritual through the 
middle to the highest class the BadhanA, of which is practically 
Vedantic meditation only. Before the study of VodAnta the teacher 
and disciple say : “Om may He ( God ) protect us both. May Ho 
grant to us both aid. May wo both work with all our strength. May 
our study be with understanding. May there be no dissension between 
us.” There should bo no squabbling on the subject of Vedantic dis- 
cussion and raising of passion which is far from those who are truly 
on the path. 

SAi ha navavatu, Om sa ha uau bhunaktu, saha vlryarn karavavahai, 
tojasvinavadhttamastu, mAj vidvishAiVahai. 

Tejasvinau adhitam SYfirthaprakA-shakam. (Yatidharma III, 130)^ 
According to the evening duties (sayantanavidhi) the Yati should do 
six PraiiAiyamas, Sliadang!\ny;1.8a, mental (MAnasa) Japa of Pranava. — 
(Yatidharmaniruaya II. 430.) For Japa is either verbal (VA,chika) or 
murmured (Upangshu) or mental (Manasa). The last form in wbich 
no sound is hoard is the liighost. (See Introduction to the MahA.- 
nirvAiOa Tantra LI). The following verso is then said ; “Earth 
dissolves in water, water in fire, fire in air, air in other, other in the 
unmanifost (Avyakta Prakriti) and the latter in Purusha beyond 
whom there is nought. I am Madhava (Vishnu) sleeping on the 
snake worshipped hy Dovas. I am the AtmA, of all (Akhilatma). I 
am Boing-Oonsciousnoss-Blias (Bachchidrmanda).” Having so thought 
the Yati then sleeps. This is the order of involution in Kundali Yoga 
(See Avalon’s “Six Centres and the Serpent Power.”) 

The fourth Ashram a is that of the Bhikshu or mendicant. In 
the previous Ashrama it was possible to have a homo and fixed abode. 
In this Ashrama man is homeless (Anikota) and a wanderer (Paryataka)^ 
whose life is spent in the perfecting of himself and the instruction, by 
preaching, of others. Ho should avoid large capital towns (RA/jadhilnt) 
or if there ho should take no part in their life just as ho avoids Hell 
(KumblpAika). He should beg bis food if possible in the villages^ 
Iiidood ho bliould avoid all assernhlios of men as ho would a cemetery 
(ShmashAna).-—(Yatidharrna III, 170 ct scq. “Babliasthalam shma- 
shanasthitam iva.”) lie must avoid being himself noticed and must 
not take pleasure in being honoured. — (ib. HI, 160). He must give 
up every wordly thought (Prapanohavritti), and live without wife or 
bouse, N\(thout his crown lock (SbikhAi), with his head shaved and 
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should be as regards sexual desire as though he were an euuuoh 
(Kltva), as regards wordly things he should bo as though blind, deaf 
and dumb, “llridi sa snehabhA.vena chedrakshot striyam ekadil koti 
dvayam brahmakalpam kumbhapaki na sarigshayah.” — (If a Yati take 
to his heart once only a woman with love ho will go to the Kumbhi- 
pAika Hell for two croros (20 millions) of Brahma Kalpa periods. Of 
this there is no d jubt. In Yatidharma TI, 215 et scq, olsowhoro III, 
170, et seq, it is said *'A woman should ho avoided as a serpent” 
(Striyam ahimiva tyajot) and gold like a venomous serpent. "Ho 
should give up love for those dear to him and dislike for those not 
dear to him and attain the eternal Brahman by DhyAinayoga.” Thus 
he may seem to some to be mad (Unmatba), enchanted and hold in 
thrall as he is by his inner vision. Because he is spoken of as Bhikshu 
he must not be thought of as an ordinary beggar seeking to got as 
much as ho can by gift without self-exertion. He is beggar only in 
this sense that being without homo, family, trade, profession and for- 
bidden to be accompanied or to take the help and enjoinod to bo 
detached from all pursuits ho must in ordor to livo bog bis daily meal, 
lie is forbidden to touch money or any motiil. IIo must not remain 
in anyone’s house for any greater length of time tluin it takes to milk 
a cow. IIo should not go to or stay in houses wliich are physically 
filthy, nor where the poople are morally bad, nor wlioro thoro is sick- 
ness or lamentation. From these various influences proceed what 
are evil (or him. So he should nob go to tho house of a prostitute 
(GanikA;), wine merchant, the inflictor of punishments (Dandika), a 
priest who does worship in others’ hmses for pay (Dova pfijaka or 
pfijari), unreligioua infidel persons who have therasolvea no fixed belief 
but pretend to the beliefs of those with whom they consort (Paahandah 
Barvalinginah, — Amarakosha). He should go to the houses of persons 
free from blame (Anindya). That this is the ground of tho injunction 
is shown by the fact that whilst the Yati is forbidden to take food even 
from a Shrotrtya (one versed in Veda) if be be lacking in faith and 
devotion, he may take it even from a Bratya or Mlechchha if these 
have such qualities. A BrA-tya is one without the sacraments (Sangs- 
kAirahtna) and a Mlechchha is a non-Hindu European and others. He 
must take what food whether it be good or bad other than wine or 
flesh which tho householder gives him and must not eat off metals or 
carry a begging bowl (BhikshA. patra). Ho must wander on foot and 
never ride or be carried. Usually a plantain leaf is used as a plate, but 
for a Yati stone utensils are considered good. But in tho four months 
of the rains he should not wander because then thoro is the seed and 
its sprouting and small creeping creatures and his movements might 
cause barm to thcm.^-lYatidharmanirnaya II. 215.) For the same 
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reason he should sfcrain the wafcer he drinks through a eloth. It is 
bettor to eat food unbeggod: that is, the Yati appears at the house 
door and says “Om Nar*\yana” oa which the householder knows that 
a Yati has come and gives him his food. lie rau?!t bag once only. Ho 
must not be sorrowful (vishildi) if ho does not got food nor rejoice 
(na harshayet) if lie gets it. He must take and cat only so much as is 
sufficient to maintain his life (Pianayatrika miXtrah syat). It is said 
that at the most food should bo taken in such quantity as to leave 
Jth of stomach empty for the movement of the vital digestive “air” 
(vil-yu sancharana) ; I food and { water. Ho must take food for him- 
self only. Certain kinds of food are forbidden as being productive of 
passion or other evil, o.g., ghoo (ghritta), sweets (madhu), oil, onion. 

His head should bo shaved (munda) and his nails cut. lie should 
bo either naked or wear an old loin cloth (Kauptna). He should bathe 
thrice a day and carry a stall (Danda). It is commonly said that by 
the taking of a stall a man bocomos Naiayana (Vishnu): Danda- 
grahana matrena naro nfirAiyatio bhavet. — (8Gth Chapter: Brahmavai- 
vartta Purana, Shrikrishna-janma-khanda). At the same time it is 
recognised that it is not the oxtornal marks wliioli make a man a Yati. — 
Na lingam dharmakaranam. Or as it is said in the West cuctillus non 
facit monachum. He should not associate witli others or have any 
habitation as in the Forest Ashraraa for ho must direct liis mind to 
liberation only.— (Yatidharma II, 215 ei seq. See Briliaddharma 
Purana, Ullasa Khanda 7 ch.) 

{To be concluded) 

THE NYAYA SYSTEM 

« 

By K, S. llamasioami Sastri, B.A., B.L, 

Dealing with the Nyaya system, Dr. Radhakrishnan says about 
it and the cognate Vaiseshika system: “Applying the methods of 
logical enquiry and criticism, they endeavour to show that these do 
not warrant the conclusions which the Buddhist thinkers derived 
from them and that logic does not compel us to disperse the unity and 
pattern of life into its fleeting moments. They are interested mainly 
in averting the sceptical consequences of the Buddhist phenomenalism, 
which merged external reality in the ideas of mind. They seek to 
restore the traditional substances, tlio soul within and nature without 
but not on the basis of more authority.” These two systems discuss 
space, time, cause, matter, mind, knowledge and soul, and explore and 
reveal t: o mechanism of human knowledge. Both seek to prove a 
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probabiliby of souIb, a personal God, and an atomic universe. The 
Nyaya stresses logic while the Vaiseshika stresses tlio atomic con- 
stitution of the universe. 

In the Nyaya system, analysis and dialectics occupy a prominent 
place. All knowledge implies the subject {pramata)^ the object 
{prameya), cognition {pramiti), and means of knowledge ipramana). 
It is one of the glories of Elindu thought that it has investigated the 
question of pvania^ias with the utmostcare and precision. The Nyaya 
system discusses at length the fallacies of thought and shows the 
respective places of perception and inference and scripture and reveals 
the value and result of syllogisms. Its signal service was in the field 
of criticism of Buddhistic thought. It points beyond the ilux of sen- 
sations to the reality which is the permanent background of the sensa* 
tions. The Buddhist view that all universals are imagined, since speci- 
fic individuals alone exist is rejected by the Naiyayikas, 
who hold that the universals are as real as the individuals 
in which they subsist by the relation of inlioronce [Sama- 
vcLya)^'' The learned author deals in detail with the Nyaya 
exposition of the syllogism of whioh the five members are (1) pratujna 
or the proposition (2) hetu or the reason (3) udaharanat or the ex- 
planatory example, (4) upanaya or the application, and (5) nigamana 
or the statement of conclusion. Professor Max IMulIer shows how Indian 
syllogism is indigenous and is not a borrowing from Groeco. While 
the Nyaya says that there are four pramanas i.e,, pratyaksha (percep- 
tion), anumana (inference), upamana (comparison) and sahda (verbaj 
knowledge), the Mimamshas add b,\so arthapatlu (presumption) and 
the Yedantina further add anuhhava or anupalahdUi (non-existence). 

Dr. Badhakrishnan says : “ The Nyaya, which is anxious to save 
us from Buddhist subjectivism, has not provided us with a more 
satisfactory view of reality.” He says further : ” The main assump- 
tions whioh vitiate the epistemology of the Nyaya are : (1) that self 
and not-self are sharply separated from one another, (2) that conscious- 
ness is the result of the causal action of the not-solf on the self, 

(3) that knowledge is a property of the self So long as the 

Nyaya gives an account of what is immodi itoly experienced in the 
act of knowledge, it i^ on secure ground ; but when it tries to offer a 
metaphysical explanation, in terms which take us behind the ultimat 
fact of knowledge, it is open to criticism.” The real weakness of th^ 
Nyaya system is in its inability to comprehend and express a reality 
higher than the dichotomy of subjaot and object. The ultimate 
universal reality is chaitanyci^ Bradley says well : That the 

glory of this world in the end is appearance leaves the world more 
glorious if we feel it is a show of some fuller splendour; but the 
44 
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sensuous ourbain is a deception and a cheat, if it hides some colourless 
movement of atoms, some spectral woof of impalpable obstructions 
or unearthly ballot of bloodless categories.” Further, in the 
Nyaya view the individual soul has got various qualities such as aver- 
sion, volition, pleasure, pain and cognition. The Nyaya has no doubt 
stated that the soul is different from the body and the senses and the 
mind ; and it has declared the soul to be partloss, immaterial and all- 
pervasive. But it has transferred to the soul many of the qualities and 
attributes of the mind. It postulates a plurality of souls. Nay, though 
it says that consciousness cannot exist apart from the self, it does not 
affirm that the soul itself is consciousness (Chit). Further, it defines 
Moksha as cessation of pain and not'as the realisation of Sachchidanan- 
da. It is noc a right view to urge that consciousness is a mere lightning 
glow resulting from the impact of two clouds, vi.?., soul and matter. Sri 
Sankaracharya has subjected the Naya doctrine to a searching and 
scathing criticism in his Bhashya on the Vedanta Sutras (11,3,5 Oto 53). 
The Nyaya has no doubt emphasised the oxistance and glory of God 
but it has kept him apart from and above the souls and nature. 

I have indicated above the main features of the Nyaya philosophy. 
It is not possible to go hero more deeply into it. I may however 
point out here that it deals with sixteen topics viz., Pramana (means 
of knowledge), Prarnaya (objects of knowledge), Samaaya (doubt), 
Prayojana (purpose), Drishtantha (illustration or instance), Siddhanta 
(demonstrated truth), Avayava (promises) Tarka (ratiocination), 
Nirnaya (conclusion), Yada (argumentation), Jalpa (sophistical 
reasoning), Yitanda (wrangling), Elotvavhasa (logical fallacy), Chohala 
(quibbling), .Tati (false analogy), and Nigrahasthana (unfitness for 
arguing). The Sutra runs thus: 

Gautama promises that by knowing tlio above things wrong know- 
ledge will go; with it desires will disappear; with them karmas will va- 
nish: with these births will cease ; and with the cessation of births 
there will bo cessation of pain. The Sutra runs thus : 

Thus the Nyaya recaptured for the human mind from the nihilis- 
tic chaos of Buddhistic philosophy, the individual soul, God, and the 
universe. But it failed to pu^’gate from its description of the soul vari- 
ous qualities which really belong to the mind. It made God only the Ni- 
mitta Karana or the efficient caiiso {causa ejjiciens) of the universe and 
not also the material cause of the universe, atoms (anus) being that ma- 
terial cause. It says that adrishta bring spirit and matter together. Thus 
this fum tion was not assigned to God, God was thus made an external 
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and oxtraoosmic power who had nothing to do with tho univorso 
after its creation. The Nyaya did not aflirm the immanence of God along 
with His transcendence. The atomic theory of the universdi though it 
is a great step forward, does not really take us far, and was super- 
seded by the Vedantic theory of the universe. Furtlior, as pointed 
out above, the bliss of beatitude, as expounded by the Nyaya, is of a 
negative character and is stated to be attainable by tlie removal of 
false knowledge The word used for it is Ajiavarga 

and expresses the liberation aspect rather than the Chaitanya of the 
Aucindcb aspect of the beatitude. It is in those important respects 
that the Vedanta philosophy established itself firmly in the Indian 
heart as the ne plus ultra of spiritual truth. 


SELECTIONS 

FROM THE ADIIYATMA RAMAYANA 

BALAKANDA : CHAPTER II 
BUAllMA’HrUAYKll— THE OLORt OF BIUKTI 

qggfJr: ii ii 

14. With my Prana (vital air), Budilhi (intolloct), senses and 
mind I bow down, Oh Lord, to Thine foot which souls desiring libera- 
tion always meditate upon in their hearts to get rid of tho bondage 
of actions. 

mm ^ ii 

d rT H Vi II 

15. Through Thine Maya (inscrutable power) consisting of the 
Gunas^ Thou Greatest supportost and dostroyest the universe and yet 
Thou being tho (Supreme) Atman immersed in Thine own blissful Self 
remainost untainted. 

[1. Tho Satwa, Rajas and Tainas— tho coustiluont clciuentsof ^laya.] . 

^ W II H II 

16. People of impure mind cannot, with all their charity, scrip* 
tural study and portormanoe of actions, attain. Oh tho Immaculate 
Atman, to the same purity as tho constant devotees to Thine glory do. 

?RRrl^^ II 

II I® Ii 
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17. Thoroforo may the flight to-day of Thine feet which are over 
worshipped by devout splints in their inmost heart, remove the im- 
purity from my heart. 

mk: n 

18. Formerly Thine feet were adored by us including myself and 
others for the fulfilment of our desires and these (very) feet are medi- 
tated upon by the Jnan is in their heart for the realization of their 
self. 

in-e II 

19. Oh Omnipresent Lord I Though Lakshmi (the Goddess of 
fortune) has her abode in Thine breast, yet like a co-wife she is jealous 
of the Tulsi garland offered at Thine feet. 

ffq II 

\\\^ \\ 

20. Ilonco, because Thy love for the worshippers of Thine feet is 
greater than that for Sri (Likshmi), Thine devotees who have under’ 
stood this truth rightly aspire after Bhakti (devotion) only. 

'4Tf¥^ ii ii 

21. Therefore Bhakti (devotion) alone being the remedy for those 
who are afilictod in the world, lot mo ever have devotion at Thine 
lotus foot. 

CnAPTER III 

Kausalya’s glorification of iii'jii SON Sm Rama just after 

Ills BIRTH 

IR* ii 

20. Salutations unto Tlioo, Oh God of go who art equipped 

with conch, discus and maco. Thou art the supreme Self, indes- 

tructil^lo, infinite, perfect and the Supreme Piirusha. 

^ ii 

21. Tliou art beyond spooch, beyond the comprehension of 
intolloct and other senses, pure existence and embodiment of conscious- 
ness alone,— so say those well-versed in the Vedas. 

*ipwi II 

wra: ii \\ a 
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22. Thou, through (Thy) Maya (inscrutable power) ereatest, 
maiutainest and destroyest the universe. Thou art endowed with 
Gunas such as Sattwa, Bajas and Tamas and art verily the Super- 
conscious state ^ and hence ovor untainted (by Maya) 

[ (1) i.e. The tanscendontal state beyond the three ordinary states of wake- 
fulness, dream and sound sleep ] 

^ ^ ii ii 

23. Thou actost not, yot Thou appearost to act ; Thou walkest 
not, yet Thou appearost to move ; Thou hearost not, yet Thou appea- 
rest to hear ; Thou seest not, yet Thou appearost to see. 

?r<T: II II 

31^ ’TTJTnw: ii ii 

24-25. The Vedas declare Thee to be beyond the Pranas (Vital 
energy) and the mind, the (evor) Pure. Though Thou art uniformly 
existing in all beings. Thou art not perceived by men whoso mind is 
shrouded with the darkness of ignorance, but art visible to the wise. 
All the worlds appear as so many atoms in Thoo, 

¥1^ ^ ^ II \i. II 

(Such a beiug as) Thou art born in my womb: thus Thou deceiveth 
the people. So to-day, Oh tho chief of the Kaghus, do I realise Thy 
subserviency to Thy devotoos, 

ffjn ii 

II II 

27. Though plunged in tho ocean of Samsara (worldly life) and 
attached to the husba,nd, children, iiropertyi etc., and tossed about by 
Thy Maya, I have attained to Thy feet this day. 

JTT Jfpn aw II II 

28. May this form of Thine, Oh Lord, evor remain (fixed) in my 
heart and may Thy maya which deludes the whole universe not en- 
shroud me. 

wfrtwwRnnw n 

ii ?,•£ ii 
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29. Rotracti this supernatural form o£ Thine, Oh the Universal 
Atman, and show Thy tender most child form instead, Oh the Supreme 
Bliss 1 so that by the sweet embraces and talks 1 may cross the dire 
darkness (of ignorance). 


NOTES AND COMMENTS 

A CHR/STIAN MISSIONARY’S DEFENCE OP INDIA 

Ever since western nations came into contact with India she has 
been a favourite theme for many a Baropean author who desires to pro- 
duce startling books concerning the ‘barbarous customs’ and 'pagan wor- 
ship* prevailing in the East. A few decades ago it was Christian mission- 
aries who used to carry on this libellous propaganda in foreign lands ; 
for they found in it the best means for enlisting the sympathies of 
Christian Europe in their evangelical activities in India. But of late 
a different type of writers have taken up the cudgel and of these Miss 
Mayo, a cold weather tourist, has made herself most notorious by her 
performance in her two well-known books “Mother India” and “The 
Slaves of Cods.*’ Christian missionaries have however changed their 
former tactic of wholesale condemnation either because they have 
found it inexpedient or because they have realised its unfairness. And 
at the present day when Mias Mayo and her supporters are relent- 
lessly attacking India by their scurrilous writings, many prominent 
Christian missionaries are found taking up the cause of India and 
contradicting the exaggerated half-truths and lies circulated by those 
libellous writers. As an instance we give below an extract frony a 
strong letter of protest from Mr. John Meckenzie, a mombor of the 
Scottish Mission and Principal of the Wilson College, Bombay, 
drosed to the Editor of “The British Weekly” which recently publish- 
ed an article by ‘Lorna’ justifying the attitude of Miss Mayo and her 
supporters. 

"I feel particularly that the position which has been 
taken up by the groat majority of Indian missionaries should bo ex- 
plained with a little more clearness than has yet been done to the 

supporters of missionary work in Great Britain In the first 

place, would it not bo a very extraordinary thing if, after our long 
connection with India through trade and Government and missionary 
work, we were dependent for the last word or truth regarding India 

on the writings of a cold weather visitor ? 'Lorna' says, on 

what authority I do not know, that “Mother India” has stood the 
test of fiercest and most relentless criticism. This is not an accurate 
statement. There are throughout the book statements, well docu- 
mented, which show that in the particular places with which the 
authorities are familiar certain kinds of barbarous customs and prac- 
tices are prevalent. Whenever Misss Mayo begins to generalise she 
goes completely astray. For example, I have talked with European 
doctors working in different parts of India who have told me that 
this and that practice described in the book has never come under 
their notice. India is a very large country- The man with the muck- 
rake has a large field of work and if he works assiduously he can 
gather an imposing heap. 

“ It is not diffioult to illustrate the fallacy which Miss Mayo has 
commit! ed. Indian writers have been quick to detect it, and some of 
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the answers which have been written have largely taken the form of a 
tu quoque”. One writer, for example, has put together a considerable 
amount of material, as full documented as any of Miss Mayo’s, in 
which some terrible features of modern American life are exposed. On 
the basis of it as strong an indictment of American life can be 
framed as Miss Mayo has framed on the life of India. But the 
whole procedure is futile. Imagine an Oriental coming to 
Europe, which in point of population is comparable with India, and 
travelling over the length and breadth of it, from Moscow to Madrid, 
and from London to Constantinople, in search of moral and physical 
filth ; and imagine him dishing up tlie results of his investigations as 
the truth about Europe. It would bo no more monstrous a piece of 
work than Miss Mayo has given us on India. 

“Having said all tliis, I wish to make it clear that I do not deny that 
there is in India an enormous amount of poverty and ignorance and 
disease and general ill-health, more perhaps than in any other land in 

the world Bogarding them I wish to say throe things and in saying 

them I believe 1 re present the mind of a groat many missionaries. 

“Firstly the evils that afHict India can only be removed through 
the self-sacrificing service of those who have it in their power to help. 
No facile, lieartloss journalism will move them one inch. I have not 
yet been able to discover what Miss Mayo proposes to do about them* 
Ilor manifest unfairness has embittered the minds of some of the 
finest people in India, while the people who are responsible for the 
abuses which she condemns have, most of them, not yet hoard that 
there is such a person as Miss Mayo. 

“Secondly, you can never serve a people to any purpose 
unless you respect them. Indian readers of Miss Mayo feel that she 
had insulted them as a people, that she has treated them as a race of 
vermin. It is this that baa rankled more than anything else. It was 
this chiefly, I believe, that determined the executive committee of the 

National Christian Council to protest against her first book If 

India is to be raised it must be through service, and through the ser- 
vice of men and women who regard the most unfortunate and the 
most degraded as their brothers and sisters. 

“Thirdly, there is in India a great and growing band of men and 
women who in a multitude of ways are seeking to raise their mother- 
land. There are earnest social reformers who, working quietly and 
unobtrusively, aro yet deeply influencing the whole life of India. 
Miss Mayo does not seem to have heard much of them. Thera are 
many of them who aro seeking for firmer foundations for their schemes 

of social reform These people feel that Miss Mayo has 

stabbed them in the back ’’ 

This trenchant criticism of Mr. Mackenzie on behalf of the Chris- 
tian missionaries in this country reflects also the Indian opinion to a 
large extent about the activities of these foreign calumniators. All 
liberal-minded Indians now-a-days admit that in the present-day 
Hindu society there aro many evils which aro largely the result of 
the stagnation that the society sullarod during national calamities in 
the shape of many foreign conquests and rule that India was subject- 
ed to for the past so many centuries. Bub we maintain that such 
evils aro not duo to any defect in the religious conceptions of India 
or any inferiority in the standard of Indian morals. They aro largely 
the result of the sense of exclusiveness, narrowness and conservatism 
which the Hindu society as a whole developed in the course of thi^i 
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shrinking of communal consciousness which if: experienced as a natural 
reaction to the threatening influence of alien rule and alien ideas. 
Indians themselves are now quite aware of the failings 
of their society and many organisations, exclusively Indian, 
are at present actively engaged in remedying them. We do not in 
any way refuse to accept the help of friendly foreigners, but we can 
assure Miss Mayo and persons of her ilk, as our missionary friend 
has done, that if their objective is to uplift India, the sort of men- 
dacious propaganda that they are conducting against her in the West, 
vilifying her people and her ideals, is not the best means of accom- 
plishing it ; for the only result of this false representation of ‘India 
will be to lower her prestige in the eyes of foreign nations and also 
to wound the feelings of Indians themselves in such a way as to shake 
their confidence in the sympathy and good will of westerners in 
general. If any body of foreigners want to do real service to India, 
let them come out into this country in the spirit of such illustrious 
westerners as Sister Nivodita. C. S’. Andrews, Mrs. Annie Besant, etc., 
as humble students of the ancient culture of this land, and having 
imbibed the spirit of it let them inculcate the same into the Indian 
masses along with the bast of western ideals that are suited to the 
genius of the Indian nation. Service rendered in such a way and in 
such a spirit will result in real beueiili to India and call forth the 
lasting gratitude of this nation. 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES 

The Philosophy of Union by Devotion : by Swami Nitya- 

K adananda Abadhut ; published by Pramatheswar Lahiri, 
I. A.. Mahanirban Math, Klighat, Calcuttta ; Pages 192 ; 
price Re. 18-0. 

The book is ab English translation of Abadhut Jnanananda 
Deva’s Bhakti-yoga Darsana in Bengali. It gives, as the title indicates, 
a detailed account of the nature of devotion, of its various aspects, of 
the means of acquiring it, etc, The opinions expressed in the book 
are supported by frequent quotations from standard Bhaktl scriptures 
like Narada Bhakti Sutras, Shandilya Bhakti Sutras, Bhagavad Gita, 
eto. While it speaks of all aspects of Bhakti, the peculiar form of 
devotion that the Gopis of Brindavan had for Sri Krishna is specially 
expounded in a few illuminating chapters wherein the sublimity and 
mystic beauty of that form of devotion are very successfully depioted 
by the author. One of the most commendable features of the book is 
that though it treats of Bhakti and therefore advocates the worship of 
God as a personality, it has no quarrel with the Gnanins who are 
devoted to the impersonal aspect of God- head. In fact the author 
regards the realisation of the identity of the individual with the 
universal Self as the goal of spiritual life while he prescribes Bhakti as 
the easiest means of attaining it. To him there is no distinction 
between a real Gnanin and a real Bhakta. This universal and non- 
sectarian note so remarkably presented through every page of the book 
is in itself a sufficiant indication that the book is the out-oome of the 
mature insight and refiection of a great soul. Besides, while it is full of 
tender emotionalism of the Bhakta, it is in no way lacking in erudition 
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and logical consiafcoiicy. This combiiiAtinn of fervency, scholar- 
ship, cogency and i-on socf.fiujiai iro oatifc!o‘J fc:io book to a high place in 
Bhakfei litoraturo. A clo^o st-idy of it; will ))jnolifc all spiritual 
aspirants. The stylo of tr.i-.! i.? sbo.'kj a id foi'coful. The get-up 

is neat and bandy. 

Firct Steps on the P^th: by G ooffrey Hudson; Theosophi- 
cal PubHiihing Hoaee, Adyar, Pdauras; 132 pages. 

Tbi^; b'''ok is a colic 'tion of t^o irifih n** » t ibn to fp'onn of follovv- 
students who mot study, mo jrnl t^oli u.ai .'’ng. It is 

divided into throe parts : tho lir-t on ‘.ModititioiT gives many useful 
and practical hints on the topi^ : tlm sooad under tb.o title ‘Tim Path* 
deals with purity of life an. I oth;?r mo.'!,i vivfciios that an aspirant has 
to cultivate; and the Jv-ct'on o - ‘ .■ oo .'I • ji p,i\os tlio usual ideas 
of the Thoosophifits ixgirdi’):; tim Ah/'.’ ./ = c:. ".mo book is neatly got 
iipand is written in ahjinln juui h ' i\.i j.» Iv.-HJ). Lt will be found 
useful by persons wi'.oaie i; .to I in llm dcctrinos of tho 
Theosophists. 

The other side oC h/ 1' . • n*. R 'v. C \V. Lcadbeater ; 

published by the Thc3^i>i \cA / House, Adyar, 

Madras. 

This book, as t lie title in.'lio i i an alto opt at exploring tho 
inystorios of death and of the life f-i t-'o ; • liu t ms^pirit v/orlds. The 
phenomenon ot do;'-'! i.-i ana\y.-.c I n-.-.'.i V«o p, ;yeho!ogio:\l point of 
view, and iuiiumoiah!.) p-ocoj ci' .'i ! ; j i , o 1 fi'om oi;sorvabiou, 

inference and pi'acti.j id exp.u.ionce ; :;h o • in proof of the couciauod 
exislcncG of tho spiiil after diith. \ Ci) :• ' ' on olairvovaiico and tho 
methods of dovoioping it i.i given, a .d t'uj author wdm professes 
himself to ho,vo pracU^od tho o iriM'd'.od litt iinod ‘iuceens in thora 
gives, from persond oxPMrimicc. i nii..i hictj al)-uit a''’ter doath 
life, about tlio progo''^'^ of tho >o d in th.o spirit worlds, about the 
phenomena of appai itious and nurny .'th-'L* things of similar nature. 
A section is devoted to a coneidijiati y\ oi so; ri'niali an and p Jicliical 
research. T!ie hooh', co’itiininj ovr’ fU7 will provide a very 

interesting and insI rucLi'-’o n-.idir.g for ih.-.sa who are iutorosted in 
astral life and psychic phononi'.'Ma. 

Bodhi Dharriic\ : b*/ T, L. Vaswani ; published by Genesh 
& Co., 39, Thambu Chetty Street, lAadras ; price annas 12. 

This booklet contains some iilumiu-i'ing rolloctions of T. L. 
Vaswani on Lord B; Ilia and hi s Ale ' me. Tmj antlior has given 
also a valuable i.ntrodueticji wlicrcin a t'-ci' ic interpretation of the 
Buddha’s toaebi .js i-^ . tb.nnptod. 

The Vision of Life : by A. H. J. i ■ .;f'-iii ; published by 
Ganesh & Co., Madj^as. 

The book is written in tho form of :u ail ’gory in which life is 
compared to a lady residing in a uiaiudon and the soul to an occa- 
sional visitor to tho placo. Tho aut.lior dcHcrlbcs tl-o various aspects 
of life as fine halls in the mansion — M-o ITrdl of Beauty, the Hall 
of Joy, the Hall of Misery, tlio HaU of Vi' tuo, tho Hall of Sin and 
the Hall of Creation In tho second hrlf of tho book the author puts 
forth his views rogarding salvation and perpetual rest for tho soul, 
lie wonders ‘ how a sensible man can wash for himself a life of eter- 
nal rest which would bo no bettor than death’ and thinks that an 
eternity of rest will be ‘eternally tii osomo’. According to him creation 
or work and love of life are tho only things conducive to happiness. 
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We fail to understand the full significance of these points as the 
author has not explained them fully. But we feel that the idea 
behind his mind is tho modern idea of activism which considers life, 
and a state of eternal peace and calm as incompatible. This is duo 
to the mistaken conception that the whole of life consists in tho 
senses. By becoming one with tho substratum of which life is a 
mere shadow or a manifestation we are not surely entering into a state 
of tedious rest. Though wo differ from tho author in some of the 
fundamental points he is driving at, we have no hesitation to say that 
the book is charming and suggestive. 

Women in Hindu Law : by K. T. Bhashyam Aiyangar ; 
published by S. Ganesan, Triplicane, Madras ; pages 48. 

Mr. Bhashyam Aiyangar gives in a nut-shell tho history of tho 
position of women in Hindu Law and society from the Vedic times up to 
the present day. He shows that in Vedic times women were the equals 
of men in every respect, and he traces tho stops by which their position 
was lowered during tho ago of tho Sutras. Ho notices a revival of 
women’s rights at the hands of Mediaeval Hindu law-givers ; but the 
administration of Hindu Law and its interpretation by European 
judges in tho light of the lawbooks of tho Sutra period checked tho 
growth of this progressive movement. The book is full of quotations 
from authoritative sources and is written in a clear and convincing 
manner. A perusal of it will bo helpful to all students of 
Hindu Law. 

Satyagraha in Chainparan : by Babu Rajendra Prasad ; 
published by S. Genesan, Triplicane, Madras. Price Rs. 2-8 ; 
pages 281. 

This is an English translation of tho author’s original book in 
Hindi. It gives a very vivid account of the long struggle that tho 
ryots of Champarn had to carry on with tho European indigo idantors 
who had managed to reduce them into a hopeless state of economic 
thraldom for over a century. With elaborate and interesting details 
the author narrates how the peasants tried for a long time to get their 
grievances redressed by sending petitions to tho Government, how the 
Government often viewed those with indifference and apathy, how tho 
ryots were in course of time driven to commit murders, incendiarism 
and even to break the peace and how tho Government at such times 
came to the rescue of the planters by ruthlessly putting down the pea- 
sants instead of removing the root causes of such disturbances It 
also gives an account of tho last phase of the struggle in 1917 under 
the leadership of Mahatma Gandhi. Tho agitation was carried on so 
intelligently and peacefully under Mahatmaji’s guidance that the 
Government was forced to institute an elaborate omiuiry which re- 
sulted in a legislation redressing at least a part of the tenants’ griev- 
ances. A perusal of the book will give one an idea of the hopeless 
state of subjection in which Indian peasantry is ordinarily labouring, 
and will impress one with the thought that unless their ctuiditions are 
ameliorated Indian national life will not be placed on secure founda- 
tions. 

Vivekananda, the Nation Builder : by Swami Avyakta- 
nanda, Ramakrishna Ashrama, Bankipore, Patna; pages 139; 
price. Rs. 1. 

The life and works of Swami Vivekananda have received wide 
publicity all through the world, and as far as India is concerned they 
have '‘Iready received their due recognition as a great national 
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treasure. But as yot very few attempts have boon made to make a 
systematic collection and study of Rwamiji's opinions regarding the 
great problems of life that lie scattered through the pages of his 
voluminous works. Swami Avyaktanada has attempted this work in 
the present book as far as Endian national reconstruction is concerned. 

The key-note of Swamiji’s plan is spirituality. Ho hold that it is 
the dominant noto in the music of India’s national life and that an 
effective solution of the problems of India can be accomplished only 
by intensifying her spiritual life. lEo always warned his countrymen 
against tho blind imitation of Wosternors, for the aims and ideals of 
Western society are different from those of India and a blind imitation 
therefore may cause death to India’s nationality. These as well as 
Swamiji's views on social questions like Varnashrama, untouohabilityi 
Brahmin and tho non J^ralimiti problem, food question, etc., are pre- 
sented in clear and lucid language. In tho section on " Tho Spiritual 
Basis” the author deals witli Swamiji’s spiritual message as far as it 
touches Indian nationalism and shows how ho reconciles the conflict- 
ing religions and philosophies of India and spiritualises social and 
political activities by liis new concoption of man and India. We must 
however add in this connection that we do not lind in Swainiji’a works 
any such olahorato scheme of political reconstruction as the author 
has designed in tho chap' or under that heading. 

Nevertheless the hook is on the whole a true exposition of 
Swamiji’s views. It reveals tho genius of India’s social life in its true 
perspective aud will act as a panacea for tlm rage for westernisation 
which still lingers in tlio minds of some sections of our countrymen. 
It gives tho right direction in wliicii our society ought to move for 
healthy progress. Wo wish the book a wide circulation in those days 
of national awakening in India. 


NEWS AND JIEPORTS 

UTUTUDAY OK SWAMF VIVl' KANANDA 

The Rixty-oighth Ih'rthday of Rwami Yovekananda comes of! on 
the ^^Ist of Tanuary, 1!)30. Tlio Annivors iry will be celebrated at the 
Sri ]la nakrishna Math, Broadio’s Road, Mylaporo, Madras on Sunday 
the 26th January. 

SWAAII TAUAMANDA’S WOllK IN AME1U(^\ 

Swami Paraniananda’s work in America has taken another forward 
step. Those who follow with devout satisfaction the widening 
influence of Sri Ylamakrishna’s message to tho world cannot but review 
the Swami's growing achievomont with deepest appreciation. In 1908 
he established tho Vedanta Centro of Poston ; in 1914 it was installed 
in largo and imposing headquarters on one of tho loveliest parkways of 
the city. In 1920 extonsivo additions were made to this spacious house* 
In 1923 further expansion carried tho Swami across tho continent to 
found an Ashrama in tho niildor climate of Southern Oalifoin^ near 
Los Angeles. He procured 140 acres of richly planted land. On this 
he has erected gradually a Temple of tho Universal Spirit, a large 
Library, living quarters and hook-room, all joined by arched cloisters; 
two large dwelling-houses, 14 cabins, a cottage, two garages aud two 
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barng. Iti fchig mounfcain ratroaf; lyinf* in a cresc'jnfeof liilla bolonginf; 
to tho SioiTii l\ri(iro range livo fewonty-liva or fchii oy zaaloug davoteeg 
under tlia .Svvaiui’a giiidanco. 

Drawn by tho power of tho toaohing n/vl Lin raro boauLy of the 
place, tho public has invjvlcl looro and ! oin Lh.o (^in -t of t!io Ashrama. 
To safoguu'd its charaoLor a^j a rotvoat L!>a irui has acquired now a 
town housG in ona f)f tho lino t rosi lo.Piial i^o'i .ions of Ijos Angeles. 
Lovely gardens and ha!id.:5or:i j ro Ido;iOvr{ surriui/ul it on every side. 

This now hijino will Im dodic:itol by the Swanii in Decem- 
ber when he rotn>'ns fiom Hnston ?\Liny of fciio ])uhlic activities 
of tho Ashrama will ho tiMnsforrod thoro. 'i-ba Los zVngolos Branch 
Library wliicli hasocciiphj-l r^i.oms in a hnibling down town for 

several years will 1)0 inovol to Llii'nnv (luistcM'S. Tho Pasadena 
Branch rjibrary will cn-dn'n»:o ns it is. f^s attr-icfcive studio 

oilers a perfect background for tho v. cokly class held there and for the 
sale of Vedanta literature and Asliraina Aits and. Ciiifts. 

The v; jrk at the no-jto.i Vol v*!;), Ooutrj i.i g-owing daily more 
forvont and vital. 11:^ Tun -do of tin IJiiiv -Tid .-Inirit counts a nume- 
rous congregation every ivuuiay and d\.'.v-;ay. 

It roquiros tirolon ouev/gv on M r.’iui P ra ^mn.n bids p:i,rt to c u’iy 
forwju'd four (kjnti'o i lit s::cl\ (bjiV* -t Mothi.'.g (3 'uilrl testify 

more ologiicntly to b;-? a*:.!-', n !.:' mi v'-^a \ ic'; teat rluvi ‘ig l;ho yr-ir 
ho made tbe fuur-drvy jon.-nay tin c uitinrnt i’oiij tcon • ; 

S\YA.M1 YA’l’I!j\VAdA^:A" J>A \r T\\]\ SiU K V M \ Kg iSI : A 
S\ ‘!AJ, VKLL'.;i:g 

A few old ntuu'Uifcs rf tho I'-nurdo .'d'') ! ITo no, IM id as nnd otlmr 
admirers of Iki/j-n'iin bii 1? U'-ski i. *:*' i f c.'inc, t’-o need of po/ularisit-g 
tho life aril tOii/diinM of Pri K i'>-:..’ishia f^-r n-ager nndevs'rinfling 
of tho rspirit of llindui'm and piu.* jotion nf t*”? •, spirit mi life fnnned 
themselves into an :v-' ociidd. \> ,- n nv.o ‘ bri P bi\:*ki‘i;ihi)a b'-'-uiiijain, 
Vellore’. ?.Tr. A. Y. (n.n.o' idha-a d.'vitriav, n .v., ijj,., an ardent 
dovutoo of Pii Ibim ik: I Vr-s eleafel Pre.'.i u'nt of the I'amajaui. 
The organ iscr.s invited .‘h'Mini .Vatd.-'.w.u’avand.i, ilo-id of the ‘^'ri 
lvjimJ!krifc,hi'..i M itli, 'M ub: '-', t-) g.; .»,• to Veibuo to opm tli.) 

SaiJinj nn. Tb.'i Swioiii I'lh-i b-. Ai:-, Auj;- d iirai, M.A , 0/1’. of fbc 
Ibimakrinbnn Mi-ision Ptu-ioM:,/ {; . i.'g M’jd.a:;, loivd.nd V« ilom on the 
loth Novombur lint. v)n .a»Tlv'.!, ibry wr.r .' > o- oivt'd and conduciod to 
tbe residence of iMr. A. \b (hin;; idbuia I- .strlav. Eriday ni-;idi a id, 
Saturday wore spent 1-v tbo in givi 'g intrrviews to tbo cag-n* 

dovotce.s Hint sought lihn. The ploj^sant function cf opening the 

Samajarn w:is fixe 1 at 9 A Af on Sinid.iv tbo 1 7tb November in the 

Vonknta Vodiinta Asbrarn.a, Nelleni]'ot, Velb rn. Tho spacious InilJ of 
tho Ashram \vr.s fully picked n i l the fnnelion crinmoiiced with 
prayer and wortdiip rf Ibugl', iv-mi Sri R.'-.opJv i.d:oa. Tbon tiro Swaini 
inaalioit spne dr p\id that it an ai.sp.icious dny to liavo an 
assnciafcio’i in \b.)lJoiO fo spio* ! tlie i-i.i-.s and ideals of Ibaghavan Sri 
Raniakrisli na and decl.ircd the Snmajam open. Tho Svvami ti>oa 

dolivo'ed an inspiring addrms on the Ide.il-; of Sri Kamakrislrna 
Mission. In tlio cnu"'.’;;) of fluj Ic-tuvo ho t<uic!ind upon thrr '^.npremo 
devotion uf .ibigb.'ivcn Ib i Rifnakrislma end his realisation and the 
ardent piety and rgiii ituality of Sw-mi Vivekananda and illustrated 
his Pi^oech by narrating a number of incidents from the life of 
Baghfivan Sri BamakriRlina to tho groat o lilication of the raidience. 
During the stay of the Swami at Vellore he delivered two more 
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lectures, one at the Town Hall on ‘ Hinduism and its Message * and 
another at the local High School for the bcnoiit of the students. 

The prosonco of Mr. Appadurai was also availed of by the public of 
Vellore to hear a Ijantern LGctiuo from him on ‘ A New Experiment 
in Education ’ in the couvao of vvliich the lecturer ably pointed out 
the aims and ideals of the E-’io.dvrislma Mission Students’ Home and 
Eesidontial School and gave a corivct idea of the daily life of 
the students in tho liomo and its sniiifeual background. 

Swami Yatiswarananda and M?’. Appadiinii reached Madras on 
the 18th after visiting tho Ainoric:i.ii Mission Hospital and Medical 
School. 


ACTiVlTlEy 01^’ THE R. K, HATJI, MADKAS IN ANDIIKA DE3A 


Sw.airii Ghar.auandn. of the Ramakrishna Math, Mylaporo, Madras 
went to Atuihra llsv in July arid Au p?.:t 1. ut on two short tours with 
tho object of raising d. .nations in Jiiil of ihe Telugii Section of tho 
Publication DopaLuinout of tho ?Jath. Uo visifc;^d Guntur, Tonali, 
Eopalle, Nollora and otlior places in Guntur and NoUoro districts, and 
also th.Q towns of i^ezwada and Elloro, 

Resides explaining to a largo numl)or of dovotoos, friends and 
sympathisers the idi als and aims of Vodenta in all those places, ho 
gave a discourso oji Education a*ad Illi' ninatiou on tho JiObh August 
at I>lutliukur and (hdivovod a |)ul)Jo lacturo on tho ohjocts and activi- 
ties of tho Rainakrishna Ali^3sir)n un tho 7i;h Sopten.iher, at tlm Y. AI. 
JI. A. at ElltjivO. Ho was r.* • I to [irod'lo oyer a in 'oting at 
the Nelloro Pj (»g. coslvo Union on t-m olo'. Aiigu:-'!:, at wliicjli Mr. S. 
Vonkatesaiah of tho V. K. High L'chonl at Nolloio spoke on liania- 
krishna and Idu-koi Yoga. 

Tho Swajui received donation^i froni ni iny of those intorosfcod in 
the activities of tiio .Uamakrishna Mid'h at Midras. The latter takes 
this opportunity to express its tiiauks bothcui as well as to olio and all 
of those who liolped tli{3 Swimi in varitjiis w\ys. 


Tlio Eanuikrishna Mjitli, .Mylap'ro, ]\r;vlras, .acknowledges with 
thanks tho following donation towards tho Tolugii Sections of 
its Publication Dopai tnient : 
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AH. G. ^^.llkondayyal), Adv)c.ite, Nolloro, Es. 100 
,, ]>. Rainaswamiy yah, do do ,, 50 

,, 1). Soshagiri ll-i'), do ,, 23 

„ A. I laniimi.ih, idv. Pud.-shi Khidlii oikU’c^j, Guntur, „ 25 

,, Al. Raniaunn thi P.intulu, Andlii a Traders Ltd., ,, 15 

„ G. I^inganaiclialu A Mr. G. Kotiih Chowdry, Vakils 15 
,, K. Sitar.irnai'ili Pantulu, Vakil, Tonali ,, 15 

,, P. Voeraragliavalu Pantulu do do „ 15 

„ A[. Yolliali Srcslity flo „ 15 

„ K. Anjanoyulu, Ijandlo d, do „ 10 

„ Ar. Koti?wava Rao Naidu, Tahaaddav do „ 10 

,, K. Eagliaviali P.intulu, Uy. Goidjracior, do „ 10 

„ V. SivasuhhaJPu) Pantulu I ).v. Collector, do „ 10 

„ K. Srirarnnlu Pantulu Vakil, do ,, 10 

„ G. Suhha IPio. Pleader Guntur. „ 10 

„ S. Vcorabhadraiah, AFuchant, Tonali, „ 10 

. G Vonkatasiihha Bao Pantulu, Arundolpob, 

” Guntur, „ 10 

„ E. Anjauoyalii, »» 5 

„ N. Balakotiswara Kao, do „ q 
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Brought forward 

20. Mr. V. Bharanacharlu, Gunfcur, 

21. „ R* Bhaskara Rao, Merchant. do 

22. ,1 Maddi Rangiah do 

23. ,, P. Lakshminarayana Rao, Tonali, 

24. „ V. Lingiah Ghowdry do 

25. „ M. Nageswaia Rao. Gun bur, 

2G. „ S. Nagabhushanam, Yarn Merchant Tenali, 

27. „ S. Raghaviah Ghowdry, Gonbracbor, do 

28. ,, P. Ratoakrishna, Guntur, 

29. ,, Ranga Rao Pantulu, do 

30. „ P. Sutyanarayana, Ropalli, 

31* „ A. Sitapatlii Raoi Advocate, Guntur, 

32. II Gh. Subba Rao Pantulu, Sub-Magiatrato, 

Tenali, 

33. „ Y. V. SubbaRao, Db. Gourt MunsilJf, Repalli, 

34. V. R. Voorabhadriah, Gbinnaravur, 

35. „ P. Narasinglia Rao Naidu, Rangoon, 

Golloctions below rupees five 


Rs. 365 




5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 


II 

II 


If 


5 

5 

5 

5 

120 


Total Rs. 565 

KUMBIU : ArrKAL OV THE R. K. ^mS\.ON SHVASlIRA^rA, 

AT.LAITABAI) 


Kumbha Mela is one of the greatest religious festivals of India 
attracting thousands of Sadluis and pilgrims from all paits of the 
country. Owing to over-crowding and inadequate sanitary arrange- 
ments epidemics often break out on such occasions and the condition 
ofpilgrijus coming from distant parts would indeed ho very precarious 
if they do not get proper medical attendance in thoir illnc'js. The 
branch of tlie Ramakrislnia Mission at Allaiiabad tlioroforo pri'posos 
to make sj)ocial arrangomonts for rondoring medical aid on tlii < occa- 
sion and invites the cordial sympathy and linancial suppoit (jf the 
generous public. The appeal of the Secretary, R. K. Mission oeva- 
srama, Allahabad is given below : — 


MADA]\r, 

I presume you are already aware of the nature of work which the 
local Ramkrishna Mission lias undertaken from 1910 to doin this 
sacred and ancient city of Prayag whore during the month of Magh 
(January and Pohruary) tlioro is an influx ot pilgrims liringing in thoir 
train misery and sickness Especially this is the year of ‘Puma 
Kurnhha’, commencing from 13th January, 1930, and lasting for about 
one month and a half. The U. P. Govormnonb expects about thirty 
lakhs of pilgrims on the sacred occasion. We will hold our camp on 
the Trivoni hank and will do our relief works there as well as here 
in our permanent Dispensary at Muthiganj. Our already sloudor 
resources are unable to cope with the demand and wo shall fail to do 
our duty, if wo do not bring the matter to the notice of the public for 
timely help. It is needless to add that any help, however small, will 
be of incalculable use for this noble purpose and will bo gratefully 
received by the undersigned. 

Yours faitlifully, 

SWAMI BIGNANANANDA, 
Honorary Secretary, 


RAMAKRISHNA mission SEVASIlUAMA 

Muthiganj I Allahabad, 
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NEWS AND BEPOETS 

SRI RA]\IAKRI8HNA STUDENTS’ HOME, DELHI 

The Delhi centre of the Ramakrishna Mission has been working 
in the metropolis of India for the past two years and a half. Ever 
since its inception the activities of the Mission have been rapidly in- 
creasing, and besides the Math and tlio cliarital)le dispensary, a new 
Students’ Home has been opened about a year back It is situated on 
the banks of the Jumna river, close by tho college and the University 
in a house given free of rent by a generous gentleman of tho place. An 
influential committee consisting of many prominent citizens of Delhi 
has been formed to place the Home on a sound financial footing and 
to look after other matters connected with the expansion of the insti- 
tution. Already the Home has become a i)lace of attraction for many 
public spirited gentlemen, and a centre of social service and other 
forms of students’ activities. 

R. K. SEVASHRA]\rA, RANGOON 

The eighth annual report of tho Ramakrishna Mission Charitable 
Hospital, Rangoon, shows a splendid record of work done by tho Mis- 
sion in tho cause of suffering humanity. During the year 1928 tho 
total attendance of patients was l,lG,9o l:. A considerable number of 
these patients came from tho suburbs of Rangoon and from some re- 
mote districts of Burma. The number of indoor patients admitted 
was 1,61G. Tho aggregate of tho daily totals of attendance 
came up to 22,205 and the average daily attendance was 61. 
The average period of stay in tho hospital in each case was 13 days. 
Some chronic cases, however, had to bo kept for months. At the 
out-patients department the total number of attendance came up to 
91,689 including men, women and children. Tho Corporation of Ran- 
goon have added two new wards to the lio^^pital for tho treatment of 
women and cliildren at a cost of about Mi, 21,000 and have thereby 
relieved tho Srevashrama from tho needs in which it stood 
before. 

In the year under review the total receipts including tho opening 
balance, was Rs. 32,044-2-0. Tho total amount incurred by expenditure 
was Rs. 20,584-10 6, thus leaving a credit balance of Rs. 0,059-8-0 as 
against the closing balance of R3.2,903'G 0 at tho end of tho previous 
year. 

The hospital is a purely charitable institution; its oxiatonce de- 
pends mainly on the munificence of the public. As such tho Sova- 
shrama appeals to all for help. 

RAMAKRISHNA TAPOVAN DISPENSARY, DHARCHULA, ALMORA 

Situated in a remote district of the Himalayas, the Tapovan has 
been doing valuable service to the inhabitants of surrounding villages 
for the past five years. Its first Report shows that tho dispensary 
treated 4,580 patients during tho four years under review. At present 
it is also holding a coaching class for tho benefit of the boys of tho 
locality. Besides this tho Tapovan renders all possible help to 
pilgrims going to tho Holy Kailas. The institution at present stands 
in need of a workers’ quarters, and two buildings for Indoor Hospital 
and a Rest House. Tho cost for these will come to Rs. 10,000. 
Contributions may bo sent to Swami Anubhavananda, Sri R. K. Tapo- 
van, Dharchula P.O., Almora, U.P. ^ 
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RAMAKRISHNA MCSSTON society, RANGOON 

Tho Societiy was formefl in 1916 by fcbo amalgamation of two 
associations which bore the name of Sri Raniakrishna an<l have been 
Vorking in Rangoon for a coiHi^Iorablo longiih of time. Tho Society 
was formally hanrlod over to tiio Mission in Docombor 1921. From 
1922 tho Society showed a continued roooi’d of progvo-^s. Tho visit of 
some of the elderly Swainis of tlie Mission like Swamis Sankara- 
rananda, Bodhanaiida, Nirmalananda and Puramananda added great 
impetus to tlie work and raised tho Society in tho estimate of the 
Rangoon public. 

The activities of tin Soeioty inoludo roliof work, Students’ Ilomo, 
rest house, free library and reading room, birthday celebrations and 
public lectures, religious classes and collection of rice for Sevashram. 

It was Swami Shyamananda who was then in Rangoon, that 
started the Amherst Relief Work about the ond of 1919. Undor his 
able direction similar flool relief works wore carried on, in tho 
Ramru Island, in 1921, at Alethingyaw and Maungdaw in tho Arakan 
Coast in 1916 and in tho close vicinity of Pogu in the latter 
part of 192G. 

The Swamis and other workovs of tlie Mission who wore engaged 
in the roliof works, now and thou felt tho no(5333ity of starting a 
Students’ Home in Rangoon for tlio bonofit of the BurmcFO bovs and 
this was brought into being only in 19 hd. At pro-icuit tboro are 9 boys 
in tho Homo, out of whom 5 are Burmese. Students are admitted 
without any distinction of caste, crood or colour. 

A free rest house known as “Shashinikotaii”, is managed by tho 
Society for tho honoGt of tho casual visitors to R ingoon, who are 
given accommodation for a period, free of charge, without any 
distinction of caste. 

A free library and reading room forms one of tho major acti- 
vities of tho Society. Tho average diiily attendance for tho past throe 
years is 75. The library contains 2274 volumes on varied subjects 
and has on its reading table 100 periodicals in difforo'it languages. 

In addition to study classes intended for a few zealous students, 
public lectures arc frequently organised to oducato tho public. Birth- 
day anniversaries of World Teachers are observed, and persons of 
outstanding abilities lecture upon tho lives and teachings of such 
great personages. 

A few boys brought under tho inQuonco of tho Society have form- 
ed themselves into a band of workers to collect rico regularly from 
door to door every Sunday morning for the bonofit of the Sevashrama 
Charitable Hospital, and also to help tho librarian in every 
possible way. 
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“ Let the lion of Vedanta roar.” 

“ Let me tell you, strength is what we want 
And the first step in getting strength is to uphold 
The Upanishads and believe that ‘ I am the Atman.’ 

SWAMI VlVEKAKAHDA 
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PRAYER 

'Tf^TORi ^ f? Tm i 
II 

ERniH?%: q?5r»iRniT II 

Oh, youthful consort of Siv.i, Thou art mind, ether, 
air, lire, water and earth. Indeed there is nothing beyond 
Thee who hast explicated Thyself into this world of pheno- 
mena. By Thy will dt)st Thou manifest Thy conscious- 
ness and bliss in the body of the universe. 

Oh Mother, may I with my six organs as my feet be, 
as it were, the six-footed bi'c and seek Thy feet which ever 
give prosperty to the poor in fuliilmeut of their own 
desires. May I seek refuge in Thy feet which, beautiful 
with bunches of Mandara flowers, shed the honey of loveli- 
ness. 
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GOSPEL OF SRI RAMAKRISHNA* 

THE master’s visit TO THE RESIDENCE OE SRIJUT JAYGOPAL SEN 

I 

It is the 20th of November, 1883. To-day at about 4 p. m. the 
Master visited the Lily Cottage— the residence of Srijut Keshab 
Chandra Sen in Calcutta. Keshab is seriously ill and js going 
to depart from the world soon. After seeing Keshab the Master 
has come in the company of a few devotees to the house of Srijut 
Jaygopal Sen on the Mathaghasa Lane at about seven in the 
evening. 

Many are the thoughts that are arising in the minds of the 
devotees, — “The Master remains in the God-intoxicated state 
night and day. He is married but does not live with his wife 
like the ordinary householder. He respects her, worships her; 
with her he talks of God, sings of God, worships and meditates 
on God. He has absolutely no worldly relation with her. He 
sees that God alone is real and everything else unreal. He cannot 
touch a coin, nor anything made of metals like pots and cups. 
He cannot also bear the touch of woman. If he happens to 
touch any, he feels an excruciating pain in the part of his body 
that is so touched, as if he has been stung by a cat-fish. If he takes 
a silver coin or gold in his hands, the hands become bent and dis- 
torted, and he finds it impossible to breathe. After the thing is 
thrown away he is able to breathe normally.” 

These and many other thoughts are arising in the minds of 
the devotees, “is it necessary,” thinks one, “to give up the world ? 
Is there any use in proceeding with my studies further ? In case 
I do not marry, I need not accept any service for the sake of 
earning money. But should father and mother be forsaken ? ” 
“ I am married,” thinks another, “and have got children too. I 
am to maintain my family. Like the Master, I too wish to remain 
steeped in Divine love. When I see the Master, I am made to 
think: what am I doing? He is thinking of God night and day 
without any break like the flow of oil from one cup into another, 
while I am running after worldly thoughts ! The sight of the 
Master alone is like a ray of light in a corner of the cloudy sky. 
But now how am I to solve the problem of life? 

•Translated froni M’s diary originally published ip Bengali, 
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He has shown us the way doing things himself. Why then 
do I cherish doubts still ? 

“ ‘Breaking through the sand-dam let me satisfy my heart’s 
wish’-^so sings the poet. Is the world really like a sand-dam ? 
If a person comes to get the right sort of love for the Lord, he will 
not have worldly calculations any more. If the river is in high 
floods, what is there to check it? The love that made Sri Gauranga 
put on the loin-cloth of the monk, the love that made Jesus live in 
■wilderness with his mind fixed in God and made him give up his life 
looking up to the face of the ever-loving Father in Heaven, the love 
that made Buddha renounce his princely enjoyments and take to 
the life of a monk, — if a particle of that love rises in the heart, 
this unreal world would be left far far behind ! 

“Well, what is the course left to those v/ho are weak, who 
have not been endowed with Divine love, who are leading the 
life of a worldly creature, whose feet are fettered by the shackles 
of Maya ? Let us see what this lover-ascetic tells us.“ — Such 
are the thoughts that are occupying the minds of the devotees. 

The Master is seated along with the devotees in the parlour 
of Jaygopal Sen. In front of him are sitting Jaygopal, his rela- 
tions and neighbours. One of the neighbours is ready to carry on 
a discussion with the Master. He comes forward and begins the 
conversation. JaygopaVs brother Vaikuntha is also present. 

HOUSEIIOLDEll'S LIFE AND SUI EAMAKEISIINA 

Vaikuntha : We are all worldly people. Please give us 
some advice. 

Sri Baniakrishna : First know the Lord, and then hold His 
feet with one hand and do your worldly duties with the other, 

Vaikuntha : Sir, is the world unreal ? 

Sri Bamakrishna : It is unreal so long as the Lord is not 
realised. During this period man forgets Him and becomes 
swayed by the thought of “ mine He gets entangled in Maya^ 
He is enchanted by the objects of lust and greed, and sinks into 
worldliness more and more. Being deluded by IMaya he forgets 
himself so much that he cannot escape although there is the way 
out. This is what is said in the song 

‘ The Maya of the Great Enchantress has cast such a spell 
that Brahma and Vishnu are overpowered ; so v?hat can the poor 
Jiva do ? 
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Men Set the fishing trap in the water, and fishes get into it* 
There is the way out but still they cannot escape. 

The caterpillar makes its own cocoon ; it can, if it wants to, 
come out of it. But deluded by the Groat Enchantress, it 
brings about its own death by the product of its own secretion.* 

“You yourselves are seeing that the world is unreal. Don’t 
you ? Just consider this* Many were the people who came into 
the world and then wont away. Many were born and then 
passed away. Things in the world exist in this moment, and in 
the next they cease to bo. They are unreal. Those whom you call 
your very own, cease to be yours, the moment you close 
your eyes (for the last time). A person may have none to stand 
in his way. But still, it may be, owing to the attachment for 
his grandson he cannot retire to Benares to spend the last days 
of his life. He thinks, ‘ What will become of my Hari ! ’ So you 
see — ‘There is the way out, but still the fishes cannot escape’. 
‘The caterpillar brings about its own death by the product of its 
own secretion.* This kind of world h false, unreal.’* 

Neighbour : Sir, why should we place one hand on the feet 
of the Lord and the other on the world? If the world is unreal, 
why should we place even one hand on the world ? 

Sri Bamahrislma ; If after realising God you live in the 
world it will not appear to be unreal. Just listen to a song : — 

‘Oh my soul, why dost thou not learn of the ways of farm- 
ing. What a precious human field thou hast left fallow? Hadst 
thou cultivated it, it would have yielded a crop of gold. 

Put up as hedge the name of Mother Kali and the crop will not 
be tampered with. That strong fence of the name of the Divine 
Mother even I'ama the King of Death does not dare to approach. 

Know this, that cither to-day or a century later the field 
will be forfeited. So, oh my soul, reap a harvest from it to your 
heart’s content, so long as it is in your possession. 

Sow the seed thou hast received from the guru and sprinkle 
on it the water of devotion. If thou canst not’ do the work alone, 
why not take Eamprasad (the Psalmist) also along with thee?’ 



SWAMI VIVEKANANDA ON THE UPLIFT 
OP THE INDIAN MASSES 


A nation, like an individual, runs through a process of periodic 
rise and fall. This is an invariablo law of Nafcure and ifca subtle 
working is more or less witnessed in tbo life- history of all the nations 
in the world. After a period of expansion there is noticed a period 
of depression. The music of life is not board for a while, but with 
the passing away of that wave of inertia the collective life of the 
nation rebounds anew to its normal key and strikes a note of 
harmony adding more vigour and coherence to its diversified activities. 
The course of Indian life is not an exception to this universal pheno- 
menon. The history of India stands chequered by such periodic 
ups and downs, and at every juncture of her career we invariably 
meet with some striking personalities standing head and shoulders 
above the rest and animating the people with their revolutionary 
ideas. The closing years of the 19th century witnessed in India such 
a galaxy of heroic figures whose master-spirit sent a thrill of inspira- 
tion through the country and galvanised the Indian minds with a 
current of new life and enthusiasm* Foremost amongst these stood 
Swami Vivokananda who, as a living embodiment of the lofty idealism 
of India's cultural life, fulfilled in ways more than one the aspiration 
of her soul. A life of absolute renunciation, crowned with the deepest 
realisation of the eternal verity of human existence and consecrated at 
the altar of humanity was an imperious need of the age ; for India was 
never so forgetful of her glorious traditions and culture as then. 
The whole outlook on life underwent a miraculous transformation ; 
the Western thoiiglit and idealism sat like a mighty incubus on the 
Indian mind, stifling as it wore the very play of its living forces. And 
in the new ferment the spiritual note of India’s collective life was 
completely lost sight of. It was Swami Vivekananda who with bis 
penetrating vision was able to realise the process of slow suicide the 
nation had been subjected to with the acceptance of the Occidental phi- 
losophy as the determinant of its future destiny. Enriched with the 
wealth of his spiritual realisatiiou he set himself to the herculean task of 
rebuilding the nation on the basis of indigenous thought and culture. 
In his own life he made it distinctly clear that India must stand on her 
own culture rooted in the past but supplement it with the incoming 
ideas of the West in so far they contribute to her healthy growth 
and progress along the orbit of her wonted traditions. He pointed out 
that a full-dodged nation could never be expected to come into being 
until the sleeping masses were roused from their age-long slumber 
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and onligbtoned to roaliso their legitimate position in the corporate 
activity of the nation. It ia the unfailing testimony of history that 
no nation has ever been able to build its destiny on a stable founda- 
tion where there has been an attempt to ignore the claims of the 
toiling masses. For it ia their labour and life that constitute in short 
the very warp and weft of the fabric of national existence. In India 
where more than 90 per cent, of her population are steeped in the dark- 
ness of rank ignorance and can hardly understand their place of im- 
portance in the grand process of national reconstruction, it would he a 
sheer travesty of patriotism to launch schemes of national legeneration 
without an adequate provision for the safeguard of their interests and 
the awakening of their souls to the actualities of the situation. It is 
the masses that build up a civilisation and again it is they that level 
it to the dust. And it cannot ho denied that without the strengthen- 
ing of the national backbone, the country shall hardly be able to stand 
the fiery ordeal that confronts it in its grim struggle for emancipation. 
That is why Swami Vivekananda shed the last drop of his life blood 
tor the awakening of the sleeping Indian Leviathan ; for ho realised 
that once it was roused, no power on earth, no persecution^ no 
coercion could resist its strength and check its unfettered march to the 
goal. 

The heart of Swami Vivekananda made the quickest response to 
the bitter agony of the suffering souls of India. His whole life is, in 
fact, a burning example of maddening solicitude /or the uplift 
of the stinken masses. His writings and speeches breathe an all- 
consuming passion of love for his voiceless countrymen who have been 
grovelling for centuries in the mud-puddle of superstition and been 
denied all the healthy advantages in society, that open out channels 
for a free expression of life. As a matter of fact it is the upper classes 
of the Hindu society, who are primarily responsible for this regrettable 
state of aflairs. The countless millions whose labour and life have 
contributed to the aflluence of the upper classes, have, hy a mysterious 
combination of circumstances, been reduced almost to the level of in- 
articulate brutes and forced to lead a life of utter stagnation in 
their own land. They have, moreover, been made to serve as footstool 
to the persons in autliority in every age and eventually knocked down 
when they demanded a fulfilment of their legitimate claim to the rights 
and privileges I We shall try to show from the writings and speeches 
of Swami Vivekanandaa how bitterly did he feel the injustice done to 
this suffering and ignorant humanity in this country. Exclusiveness 
has been the bane of our collective existence and has proved in no small 
measure the ultimate cause of out ruin and downfall. So did Swami 
Vivekananda make the poignant remark in his Modern India : '*Suoh 
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is tho sfcrango irony of fato, such is the queer working of Maya, that 
they, from whom this power is directly or indirectly drawn, by fair 
means or foul, by deceit, stratagem, force, or by voluntary gift, — they 
soon cease to bo taken into account by the loading class. When in 
course of time, the priestly power totally estranged itself from the 
subject masses, ““the real dynamo of its power, — it was overthrown by 
the then kingly power taking its stand on tho strength of tho subject 
people ; again, the kingly power, judging itself to be perfectly inde- 
pendent, created a gaping chasm between itself and tho subject people, 
only to bo itself destroyed, or become a mere puppet in the hands of 
the Vaishyas, who now succeeded in securing a relatively greater co- 
operation of tho mass of the people. The Vaishyas have now gained 
their end ; so, they no longer deign to count on help from the subject 
people, and are trying their best to dissociate themselves from them ; 
consequently, here is being sown the seed of destruction of this power 
as wall.” No truer words have so boldly and eloquently been spoken 
and no truer diagnosis of the disease of our national organism has 
been more corroatly made. Tho sad spectacle of a giant race dying of 
starvation and vegetating in tho filthy atmosphere of a caste-ridden 
society, clinging to myriad superstitions born of ignorance and sink- 
ing rapidly into a life of hopeless inactivity, haunted his imagination 
day and night and gave him no rest till the last moment of his life. 
A patriot and a saint combined in one, Swami Yivekananda pressed 
his spiritual wealth to tho service of his motherland. “When I was 
in the Western countries,” said tho Swami once to his brother monks 
at Belur, “I prayed to tho Divine Mother, 'People here are sleeping on 
a bed of flowers, they eat all kinds of delicacies, and what do they 
not enjoy ? While people in our country are dying of starvation. 
Mother, will there bo no way for them?’ One of tho objects of my going 
to the West to preach religion was to see if 1 could find any means 
for feeding the people of this country,'' He wanted a heroic band of 
young men who fired with the zeal of holiness and renunciation and a 
deep-seated faith in the Lord, must go out in batches from village to 
village with tho message of love and toleration, equality and brother- 
hood and implant in the minds of the people an unshakable conviction 
of tho greatness of their life and culture and awaken them to the con- 
sciousness of their infinite possibilities. Tho treasures of Indian life 
are a sealed book to them. And to open their vision to the richness 
of their cultural life, nothing is more potent than the spread of educa- 
• tion among the masses. But such is the irony of fate, it is this edu- 
cation of the masses which has been most sevoiely left alone. No sincere 
effort has hitherto been made to pool our scattered energies and divert 
them to this aspect of our national problem. The education the ooun- 
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try neods 10 not the type of eduoation whioh is being imparted to the 
Indians to-day under the British imperialism. For, *'the education", 
says the Swami, “whioh does not help the common masses of people 
to equip themselves for the struggle of life, whioh does not bring out • 
strength of oharaoter, a spirit of philanthropy, and the courage of a 
lion, — is it worth the name ? Beal eduoation is that which enables 
one to stand on one’s own legs. The education that you are receiving 
in schools and colleges is only making you a race of dyspeptics. You 
are working like machines merely, and living a jelly-fish existence." 

Swami Vivekananda dreamt bold dreams of a national federation 
wherein the masses quickened into self-conscious beings must partici- 
pate to mould their social and political destiny. But the intelligence of 
the people could hardly be stirred up into a living force unless they 
were admitted into the store-house of culture to feed their famished 
brain and heart. The education must therefore be on indigenous lines 
so that their natural aptitudes may be developed and their vision 
directed to the deeper springs of individual and collective life. They 
have for ages been denied the benefit of culture, and they have more- 
over been characterised as * dense and slow ’ and too conservative to re- 
ceive new explosive thoughts and ideas. But it cannot bo ignored 
that this condition of existence is not their own seeking. It is the 
tyranny of social life that has served to extinguish the last spark of 
enthusiasm for a higher idealism in them. Tlie vision of a new life ins- 
tinct with infinite possibility must bo hold anew before them. For 
nothing is more powerful to stimulate dormant energy and to electrify 
human imagination than the consciousness of one’s own intrinsic 
greatness and capacity to move the world by one’s power and thought. 
The masses have lost all sense of self-respect, not because there is no 
vitality in them but because they have for ages been treated like 
beasts of burden and taught dog-like to lick the feet of the higher 
classes. Any education that fails to call forth the real * man ’ in 
the individual but serves only to stifle the free manifestation of 
the sterling qualities of l)ead and heart stands self-condemned. 
The people are still potentially groat and it is the duty of the 
leaders in society to open facilities and provide means for the stirring 
up of the dormant powers in them. In this blessed land of ours the 
centre of life is religion and if education is divorced from it, it shall 
invariably fail to bring out the latent forces of their life and produce 
the desired result. *' Touch him on spirituality, on religion, on God, 
on the soul, on the Infinite, on spiritual freedom says the Swamii 
“ and I assure you, the lowest peasant in India is better informed 
on these subjects than many a so-called philosopher in other lands." 
For ri ligion is the very breath of her national being and the training 
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(lo bo rendered effective must appeal to the spiritual instincts of the 
people. They must bo made to think that they are potentially as 
great as the most powerful in the world and that their capacity for 
•action is lying dormant in them. Besides, the eternal grand idea of 
the spiritual oneness of all must be brought home to their minds ; for 
this is the only principle that would enable them to get over the infe- 
riority complex ; and this is the dominant idea that must stand as the 
background of all our teachings and schemes for imparting education 
to the masses. It was for this reason that Swami Vivekananda once 
said, “ I will rouse them through the infallible power of Vodio Man- 
tras Go over from village to village, from one portion of the 

country to another, and preach this message of fearlessness to all, 
from the Brahmin to the Chandala. Tell each and all that infinite 
power resides within them, that they are sharers of immortal Bliss. 
Thus rouse up the Kajas within them — make them fit for the struggle 
for existence, then speak to them about salvation hereafter.*' 

But along with the unfolding of this spiritual idealism before the 
people, there must bo a consolidated effort to impart secular education 
to the masses. Education must not bo limited to the knowledge of the 
religious truths alone, but must be comprehensive enough to embrace 
all the aspects of human culture both secular and spiritual. To 
translate his ideas into action Swamiji desired to cover the country 
with a net- work of two typos of institutions for training workers who 
would bo both spiritual and secular instructors to the masses. The 
people should be taught history, geography, science, literature, along 
with the profound truths of religion. For, the purpose of education 
would be defeated if it aims merely at manufacturing bands of clerks 
or ofiicials. “What nonsense have you learnt?” said the Swami 
indignantly. “ Getting by heart the thoughts of others in a foreign 
language, and stuffing your brain with them and taking some university 
degrees, you consider yourselves educated ! Fie upon you ! Is this 

education? Open your eyes and see what a piteous cry for food is 

rising in the land of Bharat, proverbial for its wealth”. “ The 

common people have suffered oppression for thousand years— suffered it 
without murmur and as a result have got wonderful fortitude. They 
have suffered otornal misery which has given them unflinching vita 
lity. Living on a handful of oatmeal they can convulse the world ; give 
only half a piece of bread, and the whole world would not bo big 
enough to contain their energy Besides, they have got the wonder- 

ful strength that comes of a pure and moral life, which is not 
to bo found anywhere else in the world. Such peacefulness, such 
contentment, such love, such power of silent and incessant work, and 
manifestation of lion’s strength in times of action— where' else wil 
47 
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you find theso?’* Swamiji pointed out that Western soienoa must be 
pressed into service for the discovery of now avenues to production 
and t)ie masses must be admitted to the knowledge that has so long 
been considered to bo the monopoly of the higher classes so that the 
people may gain back their lost individuality, stand on their own legs 
and march forward on the path of progress as a self-conscious unit of 
our oolloctive life. 

But the poverty of the masses is an insuperable barrier to the 
attainment of a wholesome education. It has almost robbed them of 
all their enthusiasm for a higher vision of life. But those discouraging 
oiroumstances notwithstanding, education of the people cannot be 
deferred in expectation of a bettor situation in the near future. The 
political and social reconstruction of the land is inseparably wedded to 
the task of educating the country and ‘ if the mountain does not come 
to Mahomet, Mahomet must go to the mountain. If the poor boy can- 
not come to education, education must go to him.* The ideas must bo 
imparted in the language of the people. But Sanskrit education must 
not at the same time be tabooed. The history of our country shows 
that though the attempts of Ramanuja, Chaitanya and Kavir to raise 
the lower classes of India attained to a considorable degree of fruition 
during their life- time, the people s«ank back as rapidly as they rose, 
into a state of utter ignorance witidn a few years of their passing 
away. The reason is not far to seek. The people were raised hub 
this uplifting process could not be sustained for long as it lacked the 
backing of the ennobling vigour of Sanskrit culture. In India Sanskrit 
and culture go hand in hand, and thero is an inelTable dignity and 
prestige inherent in this sacred language. Even Buddha the greatest 
champion of the submerged sections of humanity made almost the 
very same blunder. Sanskrit was put under a ban as it wore. 
‘ Knowledge came but the prestige was not there,* So did Swami 
Yivekananda point out ; “ Teach the masses in the vernaculars, give 
them ideas ; they will got information, but something more is neces- 
sary ; give them culture. Until you give them that, thero can be no 
permanence in the raised condition of the masses.” Besides, the only 
effective means to break down the citadel of caste* pride, conservatism 
and exclusiveness of the higher classes is to diffuse Sanskrit 
culture among the masses. For, when the culture is appropriated by 
the people, the artificial barrier between the high and the low must 
inevitably crumble to pieces, and there would grow up a feeling of 
toleration and sympathy as a result of the removal of this long-stand- 
ing wall of cultural separation. The signs of unrest are already in the 
air. The masses themselves shall not suffer this kind of iniquity to 
persist for long, The rising of the Sudra class is bat a natural 
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sequonce in tho succesaion of hiitorical phonomena in India to day. 
Tho Brahmins and tho Kshaferiyas had a fall run of thoir sovoreignty 
in the past ; tho Vaishyas now tho ruling power in India — have 
already dug thoir own graves by dissociating thomsolvos from tho 
Sudras— the primary sourco of their olevation. ‘ The first glow of the 
dawn of this now power has already begun to slo wly break upon tho 
Western world, and tho thoughtful are at their wit’s end to reflect 
upon the final issue of this fresh phonomonon.’ The sleeping Indian 
Leviathan has also boon manifesting unmistakable signs of an awaken- 
ing. And it is timo that exclusiveness should be oliminatod to accom- 
modate this indisponsablo element in the arena of our social activity 
for a healthy and orderly growth of our manhood. 

Another galling feature of our life is tho oiiraa of untouoliability. 
It has served in no small measure to undermine tho solidarity of our 
corporate life. “To what a ludicrous state are wo brought ?” says 
the fiwami. “If a bhiiugi comes to any body as a bhangi, ho would bo 
shuDiied as tho plague, but no sooner does ho get a cupful of water 
poured upon his head with some muttorings of prayers by a Padri, 
and got a coat to his back, no m itter how threadbavo, aud come into the 
room of tho most orthodox Hindu — T don’t see the man who then 
dares refuse him a chair and a hearty sliako of the hands I ! Irony 
can go no furtlior ! ! ” Nothing lias indeed douo more liarm to the 
nation than this spirit of Don’t-touch-ism. It has alienated a huge 
section of Indian population from tho liighor classes wdio have become 
tho self-constituted leaders in the society to-day. “ Alas ! ” exclaimed 
the Swami in tho bitterest agony of his heart, “nobody thinks of tho 
poor of tho country. They arc the backbone of the country, who by thoir 
labour are producing food, — blieso pmr people, tho sweepers and 
labourers, who if they stop work for one day will create a panic in tho 
town. But there is none to syinpathiso with tin m, none to console 
them in thoir misery. Just see, for want of sympathy from tlio Hindus 
thousands of pariahs in ^ladras are turning Ohristians. Don’t think 
this is simply due to tho pinch of hunger, it is because they do not 
get any sympathy from us. We are day and night calling out to 
them, ‘Don’t touch us ! Don’t touch us I’ Is there any compassion 
or kindliness of heart in tiio country ? Only a class of ‘Don’t-toucliiats.’ 
Kick such customs out.” Indeed, tlie well being of the land demands 
that such a pernicious cust'^m should at once bo kicked out of the 
bounds oi’ Hindu socioty. i’hia is one of tho greatest evils that have 
resulted from t!io tyranny of tho priestly classes in India. Hinduism 
in its purest form is incompatible with tin’s spirit of exclusiveness. 

The ultimate object of Hindu religion is to carry humanity beyond 

the pale of this petty-minded intolerance and to establish brotherhood 
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among mankind by an adyooaoy of the unity of all life and the potea< 
tial divinity of man. Sankara left this essential feature of Hinduism— 
the religion of the Yedanto — in the hills and forests. It is Swami 
Yivekananda who has again brought it out within the easy reaoh of the 
work-a-day* world. He has beaueathed to his countrymen an undying 
sympathy for the poor and the helpless and a high souled love for the 
untouchable — the backbone of our country. For he knew that if 
India was to rise, she must rise through the elevation of the masses. 

It was the object of the Swami to rouse the masses to the dignity 
of their own position and to make them shake off their inferiority com* 
plex ; for he realised that with the acquisition of knowledge a Usher- 
man would be a better iisliermau, a peasant a better peasant, and the 
people, instead of giving up tlieir respective calling in life, would, 
moreover, be able to apply their knowledge to the better performance 
of their work. Already the signs of a now awakening are discernible 
in the horizon of Indian life. The purple dawn has cast its lovely 
hue all over the land, and the masses are slowly but surely moving 
onward to bathe in the full splendour of a meridian sun. The ra>8 
have penetrated into their humble huls and cottages and have madden- 
ed them with the vision of a cloudless sky. It is no use blinking at 
facts. The grovelling masses are out to break the fetters and to rise 
to the full stature of manhood. Time has come for them — the oppressed 
and the downtrodden — to stand once more in the full glory of a reju- 
venated life and to wring out freedom from the hands of destiny. "You, 
the upper classes of India, ” said the Swami in righteous indigna- 

tion, "do you think you are alive? You are but mummies ten thousand 

years old 1 It is you who are the real ‘walking corpses’. Your houses, 

your furniture look like museum specimens, so lifeless and antiquated 

they are; You represent the past tense with all its varieties of 

form jumbled into one You are the void, the unsubstantial 

nonentities of the future. Denizens of the dreamland, why are you 

loitering any longer ? Aye, in your bony lingers are some priceless 

rings of jewel treasured up by your ancestors, and within the embrace 
of your stinking corpses are preserved a good many treasure-chests... 
...In these days of free education and enlightenment, pass them on to 
your heirs, aye, do it as quickly as you can. You merge yourselves in 
the void and disappear, and let New India arise in your place. Let 

her arise out of the peasant’s cottage, grasping the plough, out of 

the huts of the iishormun, the cobbler and the sweeper. Let her spring 
from the grocer’s shop, from beside the oven of the fritter-seller. 
Let her emanate from the factory, from marts and from markets. Let 
her emerge from the groves and forests, from hills and mountains... 
Skelet^ms of the Past, there, before you, are your suocessors, the 
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India that is to be. Throw those treasare-ohests of yours and those 
jewelled rings among them,— as soon as you can ; and you — vanish 
into air, and be seen no more, — only keep your ears open. No sooner 
will you disappear chan you will hear the inaugural shout of Benais- 

sant India ringing with the voice of a million thunders and 

reverberating throughout the universe ‘Wah Guru Ki Fateh* — 

Victory to the Gurul” 


ALL EOADS LEAD TO EOME 

By Sivami Gambldrananda 

All roads lead to Borne ; but are they iixed as regards their posi^ 
tion and shape, for all ages to come? That question did not certainly 
arise when Borne was a living city and exhibited a dynamic enthusi- 
asm all around. The whole country throbbed with now hopes and 
was ever in the travails of new births. The roads then stood as land- 
marks in the progressive history of a living people and ever and anon 
they changed and developed. Anew group enamoured of the city's 
glory and attracted by the tempting promises chalked out a now path 
along still undehued tracts, while still others joined themselves to 
those highways by short village roads. That was the picture of Borne 
as she sat among a people surging with over increasing love for her ; 
and as in a ‘ Swayambara ' of old, ever and anon now princos threaded 
their way through the multitude, only for a look of the beautiful — 
and if possible, to receive the much-valued garland of love. In ros< 
ponse to these pressing demands, the country under went kalei doscopic 
changes. Beads v,^ore then no roads but stood as concrete expressions 
of the spirit that stirs the hero in man and sots open the srpiugs of 
action. All roads led to Borne because they were dynamic and pliant 
realities that responded to the will and aspiration of the people. But 
obviously there was a limit to this road-making, because people could 
not for ever maintain this sustained activity and the roads in time 
became rigid and fixed. 

In the held of the spirit the same principle is at work and as 
there is no limit to unexplored regions the possibility of novelty is 
infinite. But is this always recognised? In religion there is every 
possibility that any attempt for new consummation will be branded 
as heresy and suhjoctod to porsocution — and why not ? The last 
interrogation is knocking at our door with added vehemence just at 
the piuseut moment when now ideas and institutions have like 
Aladin's magic lamp transformed society overnight. Beligious forma 
that grew up in response to the challenge of certain definite problems 
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hayo boon suddonly transplanbod into a new soil and now lack vigour 
and adaptability. The success of material science and class-struggle 
for reaping its advantages has for a moinoat diverted all energy from 
the held of religion, and stagnation and death are looming large in 
the horizon. Should religion now leave its accustomed grooves and 
seek new holds of self-realisation? The oKlsting religions of the 
world shrink from bravely facing this huge problem and have not yet 
manifested a tendency to do so in any active or successful form. The 
orthodox are positively against any such attempt, while the more 
vigorous in their eagerness to move with the time have either made a 
ship- wreck of their creed or turned it into a bundle of ethical dogmas 
that answer only to the immediate social, political and economical 
needs. The spirit is thrown overboard and creeds have become 
synonymous with opportunistic adjustments. If religion is to be a 
living force vve c.irmot certainly accept either of these oxbremos. We 
cannot part with the spirit nor can W3 overlook the needs of time 
The best solution is a combination of the two. 

What is religion? Is it not in cssanoj an attompb to see the 
ultimate reality through over-shifting environnionts or the magic veil 
that ignorance over weavos around us? Anthropologists have failed to 
discover why now cultures come into oxistence and dish with each 
other and remould themselves. But changes t iko place nevorblioloss. 
Wo call this inexplicable element, tlio inscrutable power of God. It 
has a universal hoiring and an individual bearing boo. Thus religion 
admits of an aljajbmsnt nob only from the point of viow of gioups 
bub also from the standpoint of their oomponont parts. So religion 
has a dynamic character from the t3mpor.al standpoint, for environ- 
ments change from 5Tgo to ago and from second to second. Conceived 
as a struggle it is of the naburo of a constant 11 ax. But people are 
loath to admit tliis. They argue that since spiritual men cannot 
alTord to be volatile, religion should not bo so lloxible. Besides, the 
supermen alone can know what is goo I, and bho dotorniiuation of 
Spiritual forms should nob be loft to the tender mercy of the common- 
alty. Let us see what these supermen do 1 

How is a change introduced ? There is a consciousness of a novel 
situation, — the difficulty of arranging now probloms in the old pigeon 
holes. There are two ways open — either to ignore them and court 
stagnation and perchance doath or face them and onsure a now lease 
of life. Fortunately for the progress of mankind, living societies have 
long discovered that expansion is life while contraction is doath. 
Tiie shock of now cultures at first seems to arrest the natural progress 
of the race, but suddenly the pent up vitality sallies forth into new 
creatiu The need for the novel first appeals to the few. They give 
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the social lyre a shako and try to bring forth the natural symphony — 
they fail. Others at once take up the task, but retire only half- 
satisfied. At last comes the Master in whoso success is fulfilled the 
will of the whole congregation. Tho wondering multitude at once 
recognise this and join him with great enthusiasm. 

Rut tho real task only begins wuth that great discovery. The 
advent of a prophet symbolises only the solution of an intricate 
puzzle. He demonstrates that.no difliculty is unsurmountable for a 
determined people. Ho spends his life as a living example of new 
achievements and thereby shows the sure moans of grappling with our 
immediate social and personal problems. He breathes into us a faith 
in human destiny that no veil of ignorance is strong enough to kcop 
unrovealed. When darkness envelopes all around and hopo is not — he 
shines forth as the beacon light — for that is exactly the situation that 
calls in the Messiah. Tlie veil of ignorance is no more able to enthral 
an expanding soul than a dreadful dream is able to smother the 
creative mind. But wo mortals in our innate lethargy miss the real 
significance of a groat life and conveniently think that a blind imitation 
is enough to save tho race ! Every boro acts in response to some 
particular situation. Thus every little act of his has a relative value 
and a relative significance. To isolate him from his natural environ- 
ment and idolise and idealise him for ignorant fools, is to make a parody 
of tho greatness that was a living reality only by its very limitations. 
It may bo of great immodiate service to deify a horo, but unless the 
man in him is also equally recognisod, humanity will only be poorer 
by it. 

We take it then that the real worth of a superman is that he 
enfranchises tho hero in others and thereby opens tho door to perennial 
achiovemoiits. He acts out of tho spontaneity of his heart and orders 
his environment with a definite purpose. Ho takes matter as he finds 
it, but his struggle to see the spirit through it gives it a now orienta- 
tion so that each little act synchronises with a spiritual idea and seems 
quite natural. From tho subjactive standpoint again, his acts stand 
for two distinct mental tendencies, or rather two different manifesta- 
tions of the same tendency. Ho not only accepts passively, but also 
creates actively. There is a conscious effort to evolvo new forms for 
self-manifestation and reject unnecessary ones at every stage of his 
life. A superman, when studied in this light, can only bo a fountain 
of inspiration. Wo should remember that this inspiration is effective 
only in proportion as wo recognise and desire it. There is a grim irony 
in tho words of Lord Sri Krishna. — ^ SPIT Rt JT^^T^ — 

(In whatever way men worship Me, in the same way do I fulfil their 
desires). V*3rlly the Lord loves his devotees so much that ha fulfila 
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their desires with a scrupulous exactitude. We are not here concerned 
with the spiritual fact that the most deluded person, when he seeks 
God sincerely, is ultimately rewarded with beatitude. What invites 
our immediate attention is that such ignorant sincoroty is a rare thing 
and cannot be prescribed for the generality of mankind. God being 
the essence of knowledge crude ideas are more compatible with pseudo- 
religion, than with spiritualism proper. We do nob overlook the fact 
that most people advance by following some leader, but even then the 
play of initiative is perceptible everywhere. Progress lies in stimulat- 
ing this power of initiative and not in achieving a temporary success by 
following a chance leader. Any creed therefore that tends to sap this 
driving force must necessarily be approached with care. Thougtloss 
imitation is doubly mischievous. It makes the man less than he really 
is and the model greater than its real worth. A soldier does well to 
obey the general and within his narrow domain exert his personality. 
Bat ho will be a silly ass to ape the general or think himself a human 
automaton. 

Let us come to more concrete spiritual facts. The ancients have 
discovered several ways of reaching God, viz,, Karma, Bhakbi, Yoga 
and Jnana. But wo have yot to find a man who can fully satisfy the 
conditions laid down by any of them. Still are thore people who 
endeavour to transform themselves, all of a sudden, into Jnanayoging, 
Eajayogins and what not. Because Caesar reached Eomo from a 
certain place by a certain path, Antony from quite a different 
place hopes to do so again I The question arises — should a man have 
no chosen path of his own to roach the ideal? Wo say emphatically 
that it is exactly with a view to keep the ideal bright that we want to 
divert the attention from set paths. The surer guide in such a case 
is to intensify the desire for the goal. When that is satisfied all roads 
will necessarily lead to it. What becomes thou of the several modes 
of worship and the different paths of spiritual practice ? Well, they 
are either types and models that help us in our endeavours or are a 
scientific presentation of the spiritual phenomena that took place in the 
past. Let us take an example from Art. There are models from mas- 
ter artists and there is a science of Art. The model and the science 
have an indispensable value, but their application need not necessarily 
be uniform. Arts — Grecian, Egyptian, Gothic or Indian — are a con- 
stant source of pleasure to this day, either in the original or in their 
reproductions, but there is no sense in confiaing the activities of 
artists within their short limits. A vigorous nation will over blend 
them and express its desires in a thousand new creations. Beligious 
forms, springing as they do from real .lives, also change and inter- 
mnigU in response to new oircumstances. 
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Now this broad statement goes directly against all our accepted 
notion of spiritual progress. Spirituality suggests more or less a 
settled ’ life which is the very opposite of motion. According to 
* orthodox ’ view a spiritual man must be literally dead to this world i 
All his activities must be in the region of the spirit. Social forms 
therefore matter little with him. His worldly existence is tolerated 
only because self-immolation is a greater sin. Stereotyped forms may 
therefore be quite beneficial to a spiritual man, though from the social 
point of view it is a definite loss. Now, as we have already hinted we 
are not concerned here with extra-ordinary possibilities. Society can 
ill-afford to remain stationary. " Motion is not a bad thing ; it is 
life as opposed to stagnation, paralysis and death. It is novelty as 
opposed to monotony ; and novelty is so necessary to us that if you 
take the best thing within your roach (say the bast food, the best 
music, the best book, the best state of mind ortho host anything that 
remains the same always) and if you stick to it long enough you will 
come to loathe it.” But “ Motion is delightful when wo can control 
it, guide it and stop it when it is taking us into danger ; uncontrolled 
motion is terrible.” — (Bernard Shaw). Motion is not, as many sup- 
pose, the result of a selective and conscious process, but oftener comes 
unsolicited; nor are the laws of the advent of now cultures well-defined. 
The real point at issue, therefore, is not whether wo can afford to re- 
main stationary but how to control this motion. It is exactly here 
that from tlio social point of view, religion becomes a necessity. Reli- 
gion from this standpoint is a controlled motion towards the best pos- 
sible goal. When revolutionary people cry about pulling down all 
religions, what they really moan is to emphasise this feature of flexibi- 
lity. Stereotyped forms without a new interpretation and without a 
new setting are positively harmful- 

Neo-Hinduism, therefore, stands not only for synthesis of existing 
creeds, but also for bringing religion into lino with life itself. In all 
social, religious and political problems the main attention must be kept 
on man and not on a mere perfection of Jorms, 


GURU NANAK AND A GREATER IJTDIA 
By T. L. Vasioani 

“ Happy says a French thinker, " are the natione whose 
sacred sources are not exhausted.” Man lives by love and reverence. 
To abolish religion would be to abolish India. But religion must not 
be confounded with ceremonies, creeds or controversies. Heligion is 
life. Spiritual evolution may well be represented as a Tree of Hife and 
48 
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lovG is the rich fruitage of this Tree, — Love of God aad man. Reli- 
gion came to harmonise and humanise the diverse activities and 
relationships of human life. And Guru Nanak Dev, a prophet of 
harmony, was a hero of religion, -“Ono of the greatest in Indian history, 
nay, in the history of humanity. 

Born in 14G9, 14 years earlier than Luther, he passed away in 
1538, — 8 years earlier than Luther. Like Luther he laid the basis of 
a now reformation. But Nanak’s reformation unlike Luther’s did not 
turn to princes for its support and progress. Guru Nanak’s reforma- 
tion was ill a true sense democratic. Guru Nanak initiated a people’s 
movement in religion. Like Buddha, Nanak left the house of his 
father who was a land steward and merchant to join the Brotherhood 
of the Poor. Indeed, in fellowship with the poor, in service of the 
weak and fettered is that true freedom which modern democracies 
have missed. Some have called Guru Nanak the Luther of India. 
But to us the Guru was greater than Luther. Two of the greatest 
figures of Europe were Luther and Bt. Francis. Those two master- 
spirits scorned to have come together in Guru Nanak. He had 
Luther’s zeal to reform religion, — to lift it from the formal and the 
conventional to the simple and practical. Guru Nanak was like 
Francis of Assiasi, a poet. Each taught through simple songs and 
stories. Each had a rich vein of humour. Each was a wanderer, a 
troubadour of God, — travelling from place to place singing the sacrod 
name. Bach was a r/iystio. And in each wo hear the authentic voice 
of Jesus the Blessed. For Jesus said : — “God is Love. ” And early 
Christianity was a Bhakti Marga, a way of faith, devotion and love. 
And did not Guru Nanak sing again and again : — 

“His Love is infinitely inexpressible, 

How shall I write it ?** 

One of the greatest mystics of history, Guru Nanak put emphasis 
on direct experience of the Divine. Not hearsay, not tradition, not 
ceremonialism, not books, priests, creeds but direcl experience. The 
Guru was a Singer of the Open Secret, a Teacher of the God within. 
Ho travelled widely. He visited Hindu pilgrimages. He went to 
Muslim countries and visited Mecca, He travelled in Turkestan and 
Russia. Everywhere he sang and preached the truth of the simple 
way to God ; for God is not a distant Deity. “Closer is Ho than 
breathing, nearer than hands and feet.” As Lao tzso said : — ' Without 
going out of doors, wo may know (the Essence) of the whole world.” 
This Essence, the Guru called the NAM A, SAT NAM A, the Eternal 
Verity. In the revelation that came to him at the time of his im- 
mersion in the water, — according to a beautiful story in the Janma- 
sakhi,— he saw God as the “Eternal Verity** and the Word that came 
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to him was : I bavo given thoe My Name : to That be thou dedi- 
cated !’’ And Nanak’s life was dedicated to the Name. His father 
rebuked him for not walking after the manner of the other people”. 
Nanak was still true to Ilia call. He sang the Name : ho rejoiced in 
the Name : to multitudes in many countries ho preached the Name. 
He saw the people wore unhappy : ho preached to thorn the truth that 
in the Name was the healing of all ills. 

If Modern India could but listen in her heart to the teaching of 
Guru Nanak I “I have renounced all sects”, he said at Baghdad. Ho 
loved alike Hindus and Muslims. On his travels, ho took two 
singers,— one a Hindu, the other a Muslim. Sheikh Farid was a 
devoted friend of the Guru ; and Muslims called him “Shah”— a title 
given to great dervishes and saints. His synthesis of religion trans- 
cended and therefore included the Hindu and the Muslim ideals. He 
gave his love freely to all, and set at nought conventions of creeds and 
castes. He was a brother of the poor, the criminal and the outcasto. 
His socialism was not atheistic ; it grow out of a vision of God’s love 
flowing into the hearts of men. Wo are brothers, — in God. And the 
more wo think of it the more we feel that a now Indian nation should 
bo built not in blind imitation of the West nor in rocont socio- 
economic thoorios of European thinkers but in the vital message of 
India’s seers and prophets and saints. 

One great truth preached by Guru Nanak is of great value to 
modern thought. This truth may bo expressed thus : — The power of 
God is not dynamic : the power of God is sncrificiaL God comes to us 
not as king but as the servant of servants. Ho is the “power” of love. 
God comes to us as sacrificial shakli. He comes to us in humility, — 
in the guise of the simple and the poor. lie comes to us not in 
thunder but in silent sacrifice. From this follows a truth of profound 
significance. Not the power of kings and conquerors bub the sacrifi- 
cial shakti of silent servants of the poor will conquer the world. The 
shouts and noises of these days will pass away : the distinguished of 
to day will be the extinguished of to morrow : our big men and big 
organisations will pass into oblivion. The survival- value belongs to 
the little ones, to them who worship the Lord in the little ones, the 
broken ones. The Infinite has become the infinitesimal : so may we 
learn of Nature and her Lord the lesson of humility. And builders of 
a new India, a Greater India, will bo found not among tlio trumpeters 
nor the titled ones but among the simple and unknown who clothed 

with poverty and covered with dust will give to her children the 

message of her saints and Rishis and worship her with toil and tear, 



The ashramas 

(Continued from the last issue) 

By Sir John Woodroffe 

According to Datfcjitreya the fourth Ashratna is only for Brahmanas: 
tho Kshatriya has throe : the Vaisliya two : and the Shudra, the 
Grihastha (household) Ashrama only. But in practice it is not neces- 
sarily so. Further tho fourth stage is properly realised through the third. 
It has however been said: — (Yadaharova virajet tadaharova prabrajot 
Brahmacbaryadvil grihadva vana,dvA. sannyasyashrinuyfit) — "On what- 
soever day dispassion (Vairagya) springs, upon that day let him wander 
(take the fourth Ashrama). Having entered Sannyasa either from the 
student, houS3hold or forest Ashrama let him listen to Veda”. Today 
there are in general two Ashramas, tho second and fourth. When ab- 
sence of thirst for worldly things (Trishna) arises then tho Sannyasa 
Ashrama may be adopted and not before without danger of fall. For 
if after a man has attained Vairagya ha again falls into tho clutches of 
desire (RAga), ho goes to Holl. Tho tost of competoncy thou is whether 
a man is detached (Yirakta). There are sayings which appear to exclude 
from Sannyasa, Shudras, women and ounuchs. This is on tho ground 
that the two former have no sacrament (8uigskrira). Other sayings of 
a broader character allow it to the two former where there is a firm 
(Tivra) Vairilgya. Vyasa merely prohibits to Shfidras the use of 
SvadhiL (inTarpana),Sva.hri and Vashat (in Homa), etc., (See Yatidhar- 
manirnaya II. IGl, but at p. 172 it is said women and Shudras are 
excluded. As to ounuchs and the uxorious see ib. 177). Thus tho great 
women Maitreyi and Oargiand tho Shudra Vidura wore knowors of 
Brahman (Tattvavit)-— (In Yatidharmanirnaya II. 1G2 it is said that 
women and Shddras may adopt Viramarga though at p. IGO ib. it is 
stated that Viramarga is forbidon in tho tCili-yuga). Looking at the 
matter from a broad point of view wo must consider what Sannyilsa is 
and how it arises and who therefore is competent therefor. In the 
Yoga Shilstrait is said that knowledge (Jnaua) which loads to and in 
its complete form is liberation is the characteristic of Sannydsa, tho 
renouncing life of the ascetic (Sannyilst). Tho adornment (Bhdshana) 
of a Yati is knowledge which is to be given to the deserving only 
(Jmlnam sannyflisalakshanam). By simply giving up action or ritual 
(Karma) one does not become an ascetic. Knowledge is realisation of 
tho identity of JlvAbraa and Paramiltm^. Competency arises for San- 
nytlsa when all wordly desire is given up ; when dispassion (VairA-gya) 
arises through the knowledge that all the universe is Brahman 
and thei fore no part of it is an object of desire. He is a Yati and a 
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Deva who knows AtmH to bo alono the self-illuminating (SvaprakAsha), 
attributeless (Shi\nya), mass of Bliss (Anandaghana). Agni PurA/na 
(ch. 161) says the fourth Ashrama is that which exhibits Jnana and 
Moksha (Jnilnamokshadidarshakam). Such an one is self- controlled 
within (ShAinta) and without (Dauta), a renouncor (Uparata) to whom 
all opposites whether of heat or cold, praise or blame are alike (Titikshu), 
self-centred (Samahita) (See Yatidliarmanirnaya 11. 108.), an enjoyor 
with Atma (Atmarati) wlioao play is with Atma (Atraakrtda), whoso 
union is with Atma (Atinarnibhuna) and whoso bliss is Atmil 
(Atmrinanda). Maithuna is coupling or union of any kind including 
the action of the lips in Japa and sexual union. The union of the 
Yati is within liis body with the divine Shakbi who is the spouse of 
Atma. Ho is without "minonesa” (Nirmama), egoity (Nirahangkara) 
and seems to ordinary wordly folk (Viahayabma) to be dumb (Muka) 
and out of his mind (Qnmatta), as in one sense he is. For he speaks 
not of this world and liis mind is withdrawn therefrom and centred 
on the Bliss until it is margol therein. He is void both of desire 
(Biiga) and aversion (Dvoilia) for he sees all tilings with eaual eye 
(Samadarsliana). For what he sees in them is not external form or 
quality but the ono Atma therein. lie is forgiving (Kshama) and fear- 
^ OSS for the knowor of Brahman has nothing to fear. Fear springs 
rom duality — which has gone. Ho cares not whether ho lives or dies. 
He seeks nob to live nor to dio. — (Soo Yatidliarma II 20D et seq and 
215 citing 11 ch. of Skanda Purana...-TivibaDg maranang vatha nabhi- 
kangkshet kvachit: ho should not wish to dio or to live). He by re- 
nunciation (Tyaga) has content (^^antosha) having like the tortoise 
withdrawn his limbs within himself , that is, those physical and mental 
functions in whicli dosiro inheres; and abides within the blissful Self. 
Ho must be the same to friend or foo being ono and the same to 
all boings (Samali sarveshu bhutoshu) and be indifferent 
to honour and dishonour and careless of what the day or morrow 
may bring. (‘He who is wise must be without care and not a hoarder 
for the morrow’ — upokshako sanchayiko munirjnAna samanvitah — 
Yatidliarma IL 209 ei scq.) He is Nirapoksha.that is, without expecta- 
tion (ib. 215) subduing in all ways his senses. Ho must have no greed, 
A pebble and a piooa of gold auo the same to him. (For what follows 
see Yatidharrnanirnaya II 209 et seq,) Nor must ho have pride 
(Dambha) ; and in such an ono nob even a hundred expiatory rites 
(Prfiyashchitta) can expiate lowdnoss (Ijilmpatya). Ho must not seek 
to be honoured of men, speak words which displease or got angry with 
any one. He should avoid all disrespect, hurting the feelings of 
others and random talk. He thinks of himself as in everything 
(Akhllasangsthita) and must not cause hurt (HingsA.) to anything. It 
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is 6he Yati also who ' offers fihe.othdr cheek*. Buf; all men are not Yatis; 
therefore this Ashrama is not imposed on them. 

There are ten kinds of HingsA. which are prohibited, — causing 
fear and trouble, pain to or hindering others, to draw blood, to act 
prompted by jealousy, to destroy the happiness of another, to oxcol, to 
stand in the way or obstruet others, confinement and any other form 
of action unfavourable and productive of hurt to others. (Udvega- 
jananam, santflpajananam, ruddhakaranam, shonitotpatanam, pai- 
shunyakaranam, sukh^panayanatn, atikrama, sangrodhah, bandhah, 
vipartta karma.“-(Yatidharmanirnaya 11. 284). 

It is said in the Vdyu Purdna that sacrifice (Yajna) is bettor than 
gift (Ddna), and spiritual striving and austerity (Tapas) than Yajna 
(or in the latter there are always material ingredients or Dravya and 
Tapas includes fasting and the like) but Sannydga (which involves 
Jndna) is better than Tapas. — (Yatidharma, II- 108 et seq). Therefore 
Jndna is greater than all. The same Purana says that Sannydsa is 
the giving up of Karma (Sannydsah karmano nyasah). The meaning 
of this is that there is no Karma (action, ritual or otherwise,) when 
Sannydsahas borne its fruit in Jndna, that is, when the Sddljaka is 
liberated (.nvanmukta). Below that stage there is an increasing 
surrender of Karma, only such Karma being retained as is appropriate 
for tho fourth state. Por all on this stage are not perfect and for 
them as explained later some form of Karma is necessary. 

Oompotoncy for tho fourth Ashrama consists in tho four Sadhands 
known as discrimination (Vivoka) between the eternal and non-eternal, 
dispassion (Vairdgya), that is, renunciation of all fruit whether in this 
or tho next world, that is, on earth or in Iloaven. He withdraws 
himself from the objects dear to each of the senses (Sarvotulriya- 
pritinivartaka — Yatidharma III. 45). A desire for liberation (Mumuk- 
shutva); and a desire to learn tho Suprmo Truth (Tattvajncdnochchhd) 
— (Yatidharma II. 108) — all bis thinking should be about Atmd only 
( Adhy dt raachin t dgat am dnasa) . 

Ho should oontomplate tho eternal Dova Ndrdyana who is 
Atmd. That Deva is without duality (Nirdvanda), without Egoity 
(Nirmama ; Mamatvashilnya), is Peace (Slidnta), beyond Mdyd (Mdyd- 
ttta), tho Eternal (Sandtanam) in whom all things are (Paripdrua), 
the stainless (Amala), changeless (Avikdra), supreme Light (Parajyotih), 
without beginning or end (anddyanta), tho cause of worldly 
oonsciousDoss (Jagatcbaitanyakdrana), tho supremo attributeloss 
consciousness (Jndnasvarilpa). — (Yatidharmanirnaya II. 209 et seq)* 

The work of the Sannydsin is the search to know Atmd and 
for this he should ever read the Upanishads and investigate the 
meaning of Veda (Markandeya Purdna 28 Ch. Yatidharma H 
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£07 ti 5fi(7.). Afc p. 215 of the last work the four acts 
(Karm^ni) to be done aro meditation (Dhyftna), purification 
(Shauoha), begging (Bhikshil). living solitarily (EhXnta shtlata) 
He should study the science of the self (AdhyA»tmikadarshana i6.) 
Ho must thus be AtmavidyilparA-yana.— (See ih III 247). The 
cause (Hetu) of knowledge is Shruti, Smriti, Purilna, commentaries 
(BhAshya), explanation of Vaidik words (Vodilnuvachanam) and 
sacrifice (Yajna), (Yatidharma II); but this last does not moan material 
sacrifice (Dravyayajna) but recitation, meditation, fasting, and so forth 
all of which are Yajna such as Japayajna, Dhyilnayajna, Upavc\sayajna. 
So again sexual continence (Brahmacharya) is a Yajna. (As to daily 
study of Veda and Vedanta see Yatidharma III, 45, 62, 97, 247, whore 
he is spoken of as Vedabhyasarata but not as to the ritual portion). 

The Piljtb or worship of the Yati is not the ordinary external 
ceremonial worship but Yama, Niyama, Shaucha, Bantoshai Tapah 
SvA-dhyAya, Asana, PrAniVvA-ma, Japa, Dhairyya (PratyAhAra) , 
Dhyana (such as the meditation on Om, mental offering and the 
latter: that is, without the ordinary extornal ceremonial), SamAdhi (ih, 
II, 212). He must thus bo AtmavidyAparAyana (See ih. Ill 217.), 
PrAnAyAma is of two kinds with or without ^lantra and DhAyna, that 
is, Sagarbha and Agarbha. He practises the eight limbs of Yoga, the 
virtues of his state, devotion to Dharma with certain religious obser- 
vances, posture, breath control, restraint cf senses, centering of the 
mind, meditation, communion. (SamAdhi in VedAnta is Abhedena 
avasthAnam, i, e„ the state of not being different from Brahman). 

It is said that when the householder’s skin begins to shrivel and 
his hair grows grey and when he sees the sons of his'sons then he 
should go to the forest (VAnaprastha). Ho may be accompanied by 
his wife though they will not then cohabit ; or if not she will be 
entrusted to the care of her children. No one should take up this life 
or that of the Ashrama which follows it in whom desirelossnoss 
(VairAgya) has not arisen otherwise as the PurAnasays there is likely 
to be a fall.— (See as to this Ashrama, p. 192 of Yatidharmanirnaya ; 
and the authorities there cited such as MahAbhArata BAjadharma 
ShAntiparva 66 Ch: Ashrama Upanishad; VishnusanghitA ch. 95; Atri- 
sanghitA : PrAyashchittavidhi and others.) YadA manasi vairAgyam jA- 
tam sarveshu jantushu tadaiv sannyasod vidvAn anyathA patito bhavet 
— (BrihannAradlya PurAna, 25 AdhyAya). The life is one of austerity 
and Vedantic contemplation in which the world and its enjoyments are 
put behind without regret as things of the past. Ho must bo ascetio 
(BrahmachArl) without sense of mineness * (MamatA). The dress, 
life and food of the Grihastha is given up. Skin’or old cloths and some- 
times only the Kauplna (a very exiguous loin cloth) were worn. 
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The hair is tangled (JatA.), the beard and nails uncut. He may at first 
live in a simple hut and then afterwards in the open, protected only by 
the trees of the forest. His couch is grass and the earth. He must 
be without other companions and not wander beyond the forest. 
Giving up all laziness and restricting sleep ho must weaken his body 
by austerities. Ho must not eat moat nor drink wine nor oven other 
food grown in the villages ; but should restrict himself to forest nuts 
and fruits. If ho oats both in the morning and evening ho shoilld cook 
but once so that the less time is taken up in this matter. He should 
bathe morning and evening. His food should be limited to a certain 
number (thus eight) of mouthfuls (Grasa). This term (GrAiSa) is defined 
as either the measure of a fowl’s egg (KukkutAnda-pramanam) or so 
much as is capable of being taken at one time into the mouth (Yavan 
vA. praviahet mukham). There were also special austerities (Vrata) in the 
way of food, such as the four months’ fast (GhA.turmasya), eating at 
night only (Naktast) or at intervals of one, two or three days ; eating 
for three days in the morning, three in the evening, and then not at all 
(PrAjAipatyavidhi), drinking only the water to be collected from 
loaves and plants and so forth. Thus subsisting on 6 spoonfuls (Pala) 
of water, then three of milk, tlion one of ghee isTaptakrichcharavrata : 
living for 21 days on a little water and 12 days fasting is Parakavrata. 
In heat of summer ho should expose himself to the five fires (Pancha- 
tapah), four around him, one above and in winter his cloth should ho 
wot (ArdravJisah) so tliat he may fool the cold more acutely and learn 
to sufTor the “opposites” with indifference. He should read Veda 
(SvadhyA.ya) and Upanishad and worship, for he is as yet not free from 
ritual Karma. Ho must do libation (Tarpana) to the fathers (Pitri) 
and worship (PAjA,) of DovatA, with Charii (rice, milk and sugar) and 
Homa on Parva days. The first two are Pitri-yajna and Devayajna. 
lie must also do Bhogayajna, that is, give food to men and animals 
though as he progresses in this Ashrama towards the last he is without 
fixed abode or sacrificial fire (Anagni). He then abandons the Guru 
fire and sets its flame in his AtmA>. He must give alms to ascetics 
(Tapasvin) and be hospitable according to his means to all and 
succour the distressed. He must be externally (DA/utA,) and internally 
(ShA,ntfi) controlled (Samahita), friendly (Maitra) and have compas- 
sion (Dayfi) for all beings (SarvabhAtruiukampaka), His life is one of 
spiritual energy (Tapas) which maintains the world since it is the 
virtue of men and Devas which upholds it. Tapas can accomplish 
what is difficult (dushchara), hard and far (DAram), inaccessible 
(DurAipam). As the Vishnusanghita says — TapomAlamidara sarvam 
daivamA.nu3hajam jagat — (TJJiQ wlxole world is based on the Tapas 
of Dev .3 and men), 
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*'Ho should be attached to the study of Veddiuta, his senses con- 
trolled within and without, indifTerent to the opposites, without 
selfishness or egoism. Free of lust and anger lot him regard all beings 
as one.** {VedSintSibhyAsaniiatah shanto danto jitendriyah nirdvando 
nirahangktiro nirmamah sarvadil bhavot samadhigunaniryuktah 
kAmakrodhavivarjitah.) 

The Ashrama Upanishad speaks of four classes in this Ashrama 
viz,t (1) VaikhA,na8a (2) Udumbara (3) Billakhilya (4) Phenapa, the dis- 
tinctions however between which are net of suflicient importance to 
require detail here. — (They may bo found at pp. 195 et seq of the 
Yatidharmanirnaya.) 

{Concluded) 


THE STRENGTH OF TRUTH AND FAITH 
By M- Gnanasamhandam^ B.A. 

Truth is nothing short of Eternal Existence — Knowledge — Bliss, 
the attainment of which is the aim of every thinking man and woman. 
It is the pure and perfect soul dwelling in every human body. Its chief 
characteristic is Anandam or happiness. This happiness is possible of 
achievement only by the spiritual nature of man and not by his 
material cravings. It is wrong to suppose that happiness is only in 
Heaven which is beyond this life. Heaven is in us if only we are 
heavenly in our thoughts and dealings. To bo heavenly is to be 
absolutely truthful, which is the most blessed state of life. The 
instincts of Truth are implanted in each human being and it requires 
sincere effort and firm will to roach and remain in Truth. 

** True happiness is his whoso tranquil mind 
Virtue has raised above the things below." 

Manu says about Truth as follows : — 

" The soul is its own witness, the soul is its own refuge ; 
Offend not thy conscious soul which is the supreme internal 
Witness of man ! The sinful have said in their hearts, 

* No one sees us '. Yet the gods distinctly see them. 

And so does the spirit within the breast." 

The holy Bible says, " The lip of Truth shall be established for 
ever but a lying tongue is but for a moment." There is indeed 
nothing in man which is his own save his conscious Self or Soul. It 
is noteworthy that none is conscious of his own birth or death. 
Whatever is not within one’s own personal knowledge is not direct 
testimony and it cannot be a fact so far as he is concerned. This 
49 
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points to the soul not being subject to birth and death— only it 
changes bodies as bodies ohange garments. The immortality of the 
soul is proved by its not being oonscious of birth and death experien^ 
ces. It transcends time and space and caste and creed and always is. 

Small souls inquire, ' Belongs this man 
To our own race, or class or clan ? * 

But larger- hearted men embrace 
As brothers all the human race.’* 

The ancient Vedas deal with this deathless soul which is the true 
property of human beings. Those sagas who lived souMives declared 
that all visible objects being in their nature destructible (destruction 
is nothing bat change of name and form) the material world which is 
subject to changes is not the pure Truth. They did not say however 
that the world is untrue but they in their wisdom postulated the oxis- 
tenoo of the Cosmic Self (Paramatrnin) which though invisible is beyond 
the roach of name and form and is indestructible. Whether a man be- 
lieves in God or not, ha cannot but believe in the existence of his own 
self which perceives and knows the world. This they say is the Atman 
(individual self) which is an ofTshoot of Parainatman but subject to 
bondage (Avidya) unlike the Paramatman which is Infinite*— all-know- 
ing. If the action of the Invisible can be guessed approximately from 
that of the visible, the following obsorvition may not bo out of place. 
As the sun gives out warmth and light unsolicited by the world, and 
maintains and purifies by his essence every object that his rays touch 
without himself becoming affected in the process of purification, 
similarly, the Universal Being— the One who is in all space and in all 
time — generates consciousness and discretion in men making them 
fed and think and finally draws them into Ilimsolf by Ilis own 
pleasure and grace without in any way becoming involved in their 
follies and vices. Each man’s deliverance from his narrow egotism 
which is his own self-woven bondage is a pure matter of time and 
every one is bound in the long run to realise the impersonal Self or 
God by breaking asunder his own personal limitations after conti- 
nuous journey through good and bad experiences and occasional visions 
of the inner light. The Sliastras lay down that ‘Nislikama Karma’ or 
the doing of service with no other motive than the pure happiness 
which comes of every disinterested work leads to the purification of 
the mind. With mental purity comes concontiation. With keen 
concentration comes true realisation, or the perfect contemplation of 
the glory of God. 

Truth is not an imaginary thing for sweet conversation and plea- 
sant di amiog. It is an abiding creative force. It not only informs 
but inspires, not only builds but guides, not only thinks but shapes 
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and olovatos. Tlie world ia bub the producf; of the thought of God or 
Paramatman who ia Truth peraonifiod. " lu tha boginning was the 
Word and tha Word was with God and tha Word was God.’* Truth 
gives and sustains without suffering loaa or change. It ia like the 
flame of a burning lamp which ia not affoetod when it lights another 
lamp or any number of lamps. Knowledge ia like llarao and does not 
get diminished when it is imi)artod to others. The property of know- 
ledge belongs to the knower who can distribute that property without 
incurring any loss. This nover-docroaaing property of knowledge which 
is the possession of the Soul is the Truth. “ Truth is like a torch, the 
more ’tis sliook, it shines.” Nothing can be added to nor taken 
away from truth which can never bo blotted out of existence as all 
things already known to man and still remaining unknown exist 
in it. 

The Univorsiil Self or Parinatman cannot succeaafully be brought 
fully into sects or religions in all His glory any more than the light 
and boat of the sun can he compassed in particular places and confin- 
ed there permanently. It is open to each man to reflect and make his 
own religion and form his ow;i ideals in calmness of spirit and in tha 
ligiit of proper understanding. True spiritual realisation cannot bo 
gained by repeating some formulas and performing some ceremonies 
wliicli may have tlioir own places in the early stages of spiritual deve- 
lopment. True religion which is a condition of the mind which ever 
remains God-conscious, can ho attained only by a change of heart 
which is the outcome of siucero honest work and cheerful sacrifice. 
In fact it is tha joyous mental attitude towards our immediate sur- 
roundings, our conscious relationship with God in all the moments of 
our daily life that really enlightens us. It is necessary to free oursel- 
ves from meaningless superstitions and uninspiring customs by not 
conforming to them and to boldly tear up and destroy all vanities and 
false sense of honour which are nothing but so many lifeless ties 
which keep us bound miserably in ignorance. A true and honest man 
is the noblest work of God. On tho strength of what wo truly and 
heartily believe to be right, we must act, irrespective of consequences, 
pleasurable or painful. We should maintain a happy mood of harmony 
with Nature which is the visible garment of God and which expresses 
Eis perfect Law. Wo should servo all creatures, tending plants and 
ttees, feeding birds and animals and helping our neighbours by 
thought, speech and aeuvica and thereby wo must leara to feel comple- 
tely the Immense Life which lives in tho elements which serve us 
and in tho luminous bodies overhead which guide our paths. Armed 
with the powers of self-restraint which is implied in tha i raotioe of 
bonevolenoe to all we oan get a U^pse g;lf«knowle^ge, 
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Endowed with self-knowledge we shall realise the Eternal forces 
of the great Life whioh are sympathy of life for life and universal love. 
It is this Universal love which sustains the worlds in perfect harmony 
and peace. To reach this great Life, one mast necessarily pass 
through sufifering and suffering is an impressive teacher silently mould- 
ing us in the right way. The bitterest suffering will be gladly borne if 
we are blessed with the consciousness of Truth revealing to us the 
spiritual nature of the work we do. Such a consciousness will take us 
above our ordinary life and adorn us with the dignity of the Eternali 
transmuting our very suffering into a glorious and pleasant enjoyment. 

In the heart in whioh the self merges completely in God's love, 
the personal pains and sorrows must lose their sting and become per- 
fectly harmless. In such an extraordinary condition of mind lighted 
by God's love, Prahlada of old cheerfully bore all his excruciating 
pains even without a groan at the hands of his tyrant father. In a 
similar state of mind which is far above the reach of ordinary human 
life, Jesus, the Son of God, when bleeding on the cross prayed implo- 
ringly on behalf of his most wicked persecutors, Father forgive 
them ; for they know not what they do.” If eaoh and every subject 
living in a State must be presumed to know the law of the land, and 
cannot legally be excused for ignorance of the law, is it not necessary 
for every living man to know the law of God that good will come of 
good and only evil out of evil ? In the face of this grand truth and 
law, Jesus pleaded in favour of his inexcusable persecutors. What 
else can be greater proof of divine love than this ? Here was the 
greatest and noblest conception of the idea of the Fatherhood of God 
and the brotherhood of man. The feeling that we are absolutely in 
God, our common Father and the true one. in all conditions of life and 
can have no existence apart from Him, must encourage us to face the 
different situations of life with the utmost resignation whioh is the 
result of undoubted faith in Him. Oh 1 What a mighty life-giving 
power it is even to contemplate for one moment that we have no place 
except in God who is everywhere ! Jesus himself explained this truly 
by saying that the birds have nests, the foxes have holes, but the son 
of man has no place to rest his head (except in God). Prahlada also 
expressed the same thought when he answered his enraged father that 
there is no place where God is not present and that He exists even 
in the pillar which was pointed out to him by Hiranyakasipu. This 
is bliss, pure and true. This is the real sharing of that great Life. All 
else is sordid, mean and base. In solemn silence let us reflect and re- 
main fixed in never-shaken faith and piety. It is by means of this 
alone th .t we can come to the knowledge of the ultimate goal. Let US 
therefore awake, arise and stop not till the goal of Ibliss is reaohedi 
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There is another aspect of Truth, God being Almighty, His cosmio 
will is not subject to change. God's will being in its nature absolutOi 
man’s duty is to love and respect God and bow before His will without 
a murmur trusting firmly that whatever comes to pass by His will is 
for his best. The world will not be upset by certain unexpected hap- 
penings nor by the viciousness of wicked persons any more than rotten 
apples can end the world by bad odour. Sri Krishna the divine 
teacher taught Arjuna the warrior prince when he refused to fight that 
he was merely an instrument in his hands and that everything is 
ordained by Him in his own way, but that when man begins to work 
with the idea that he himself is the sole doer he at once becomes 
bound by his own thought and fools miserable egotism. Against this 
kind of egotism which many presume to be responsible for the progress 
of the world, all the religions join together in the common prayer 
** Let God's will bo done". Strength, love and light are needed to 
bring home to the mind of erring man the profound truth contained 
in the above holy prayer of mankind as a whole. It was erroneously 
at one time thought that man's prayer would change the will of God 
but the truth Hashed on him with the increase of faith and devotion 
that it was the will of man that had to bo modified and taught to 
adore the will of God because it was rightly recognised that the kind- 
ness and the severity of God both meant for che man of insight one 
and the same thing. Far higher than pain and pleasure which are 
the toys of men, lies the blessed throne of righteousness. In that 
lofty sense of righteousness which is the spiritual mightiness, man 
must find full reward of doing right. 

It is a common experience that no man neglects to thank his 
brother man when he is given food and water and a flickering light at 
time of need but how few of us have thought of God and considered it 
our duty to thank Him for the abundant rains and fertile crops, for 
the glorious sun and the silvery moon ? Although we daily see that 
God makes the sun shine on the earth folded in the darkness of the 
night, yet how few of us even dimly perceive that He graciously illu- 
mines our ignorant minds ? Though we find that lie sends sumptuous 
rains to save His creatures, both good and wicked, yet how few of us 
are able to feel that He similarly extends His definite mercy to every 
one of us who are living in ignorance of His laws ? The All-merciful 
God saves and succours men despite their bad mentalities by taking 
them through several stages of experience and lands them finally on 
the shore of bliss and perfect knowledge. A recent inspired messen- 
ger of God in the person of Swami Rama Thirtha wrote truly, “ If a 
man suffers from any want it is due to his own want of faith in God. 
It is far better for such a man to die than to live a miserable life 
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wanting in faith in the Creator.” Yes, faith enters right into the soul 
while reason simply stands outside arguing and trying toon- 
vinoe. 

With devotion and pura light, we must make our lives sub- 
lime and with hearts of faith and love wa must clasp the feet of 
the Lord as children cling innocently to their mother’s arms. Hanu- 
man, through faith in Rama, crossed the vast o'Jean without a bridge. 
Irresistible is the powerof faith I With faith in God we become the 
pure children of Divinity. Lot us live in Truth and faith because, — 

*' The will is free 

Strong is the soul and wise and beautiful 
The seeds of God- like power are in us still 
Gods are we, bards, saints, hero. s if wa will.” 


THE LMIQEU MEANING OF EDUCATIONAL 
METHOD 

By Dr. G. S. Krvihnayya, M.A., Pit. D. {Cohrnilm) 

The physician’s method of treatment of his patient is determine! 
by diagnosis of his case. So it must be with the teacher and his 
class. Diagnosis is the first step in method, Tho word ‘diagnosis' is 
derived, wo are told, from Greek forms which moan ‘ to know through 
or thoroughly’. Wo must know thorouglily the facts of the teaching 
situation before wo can help pupils with their learning processes. If 
teachers attempted diagnosis as a method they would not be so often 
lost in dealing with cases of olstinate disobedience or of little 
children who write ‘3’ and *7’ backwards. 

Diagnosis implies also judgment, or evaluation of the natural 
and acquired tendencies and the needs which they are likely to satisfy. 
Not all impulses are of equal worth. We have also to know what 
impulses count most at a given stage of life, as well as to know which 
have largest present strength. Tho eager enthusiasm of tho adolescent 
for all that is new in style and in manners is tho rofiect of an impulse 
that leads to the rapid socialisation of the individual and his free and 
easy incorporation into the world of adult interests and activities. 
Knowing the significance of the impulse we can pardon some of its 
crudities and excrescences and assist it to develop in right lines. 

If all that had to be taught was certain subjects — arithmetic, 
reading, writing, — it would suffice to know what procedure would most 
effiicientl got them into the heads and hands of these ignorant oandt- 
dates. But if it ia true that the purpose of education is the changing 
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o{ conduct, and if it is true that the school should concern itself with 
the whole child, then it would seem that the problem of method is 
deserving of some more thought. Hitherto, appraisal of the efifeot of 
class -rom procedure has generally been concerned with only a part of 
what usually takes place. “Has the child learnt multiplication?’* 
The annual or periodical examination answers the question. But 
what of the total offect upon the child of this class-room procedure 
through which he is supposed to learn multiplication ? During that 
time the child was forming attitudes with relation to multiplication, 
arithmetic, teacher, school, himself and so on. He was learning several 
things besides multiplication. Ilis character was being built by his action 
and reaction with his environment. * Well, if all arithmetic is of this 
typO) I do not mind learning it’; ‘ I never thought arithmetic could 
be as bad as this’ ; ‘ No more arithmetic for me’;“-"theso are expressive 
of what is more tiian can he measured by the usual examination. In 
fact so impoasihle is it to he forming likes and dislikes that it would be 
safo to say that the reader is even now forming attitudes as to whether 
to go on in tlio same old way or to venture on a definite departure 1 

The fact is that there arc concomitant learnings as well as pri- 
mary learnings. The latter are those that have to do directly with the 
subjoefc in hand, —multiplication, sowing, gardening, poetry, etc., “and 
the former with the judgment of the worth of the work being carried 
on, and with the relationship to the factors involved. Concomitant 
learning is a by-product of school activity. In any school- room pro- 
cedure the pupils arc actually engaged in making multiple responses 
to the multiple stimuli of their environment. Willy nilly, some 
habits are being strengthened, and some appreciation of the good and 
the beautiful, or satisfaction with falsehood and evasion, is being 
provided. 

What sort of a person a boy will bo is determined by the attitudes, 
habits and appreciations which are being built up through the method 
—in this larger sense-adopted by the school. This recognition that 
while a particular subject is being taught certain other learnings are 
going, more than doubles the possibilities and responsibilities of the 
school. 



SELECTIONS 

FROM THE ADHYATMA RAMAYANA 

BALAKANDA: CHAPTER V 


ahalya’s prayeb 


^pTcraR^: ii ii 


43. Ah I I have been blessed, Oh the Lord Supreme, by the touoh 
of a grain of dust of Thine lotus feet. I have touched those lotus feet 
which, with distressed heart, are over sought after by Sankara (Siva), 
Brahma and others. 


II VV II 



44. Ah ! How wonderful are Thine doings, Oh Kama ! Though 
Thou art devoid of feet and art omnipresent, ever- blissful and above 
Maya yet Thou deludest the world with Thine human form by moving 
about in infinite variety of ways. 



II i'i II 


45. How should I describe my meritorious deeds done in the 
past when Ho (the Lord), — by the dust of whoso feet Bhaghirathi (the 
Ganges) (herself) being sanctified is purifying Siva, Brahma and 
others — has manifested himself and has made himself perceivable by 
mo? 


TWIpT^ II 

^rsnfiir Pict q q^p^rf^ ii vf, ii 


46. Sri Hari who has incarnated Himself on earth in the form 
of a be ntiful human being known as Sri Rama of broad lotus eyes 
and adorned with bow — Him ever do I worship and none else. 
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47. Ever do I oontemplato Thee in my heart, Oh Sri Rama !— 
Thee the dust of whose lotus feet ia sought after by the Vedas, Thee 
from whose lotus-navel Brahma was born and in the sweetness of 
whose name*6Ssenoe Lord Siva remains ever inebriated. 

Sfir;?^ II 

riqt TRflj ITT^ II vq || 

48. I seek refuge in him the life incidents of whose incarnations 
are sung in Brahmaloka by sages such as Narada and by Siva, 
Brahma and other gods and in singing which (i.e., the life incidents) 
the nipples of the breasts of Sarasvati (the Goddess of speech or learn- 
ing) are drenched with tears of joy. 

5^: 5R’!r 

ii 

W II v-e II 

49. This ^ is the supreme, ancient Being, the self-effulgent, the 
Infinite and the Primal cause that hast, for the good of the world, 
taken the all-enchanting illusory form ^ of Sri Kama. 

[Note: 1. She is referring to tbo form of Sri Rama visible before her eyes. 
2. As distinguished from the form of ordinary creatures that are made 
of the five elements], 

4: il 
II II 

50. This is tha ona salf-dapendont and parfaot Atman, tha causa 
of tha origin, prosarvatiou and destruction of the universe and which 
being refieotad in its own Maya consisting of tbe Gunas l goos by the 
various names of Brahma, Vishnu and Siva, 

[Note : 1. Sattwa, Bajas and Tamas.] 

irats^g ^ RH rRifli'Rvjni 

Riqi# 5nRr4 Rpw il 
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51. Salutations unto Thine lotus feet, Oh Sri Rama l—tho feet 
which Lakshmi (the Goddess of prosperity) holds in her bosom and 
caresses with fondness: in days long gone by, with one of which feet 
Thou covorost the tliroo worlds and whioii (feet) (again) are meditat- 
ed upon by sages devoid of egoism, 


NOTES AND COMMENTS 

INDTA’S DREAM OP INDEPENDENCE 

The Indian National Congress has broken away from its old 
traditions and has declared 'Independence* to be its creed. But why 
did India lose her independence in the past is a very interesting 
question at this juncture when her sons have again begun to dream of 
it. The reason will be very clear if wo compare the histories of India 
and Europe. Porhaps there is no feature in Indian history that is so 
remarkable as the ease with which big ompives liavo crumbled to 
pieces before a rebel leader or a foreign invader. These empires wore 
for the most pait forced associations of various peoples who wore 
always loft conscious of their difforencos. The rulers cared very little to 
share the responsibilities of Government with the people, or to estab- 
lish commou points of contact with them by a system of universal 
education. The result was that the people lived oomplotoly detached 
from the State and when dangers threatened the latter they did not 
feel it as any concorn of theirs. When foreign invaders attacked the 
country they were faced by the king and his standing army, but the 
consciousness of danger seldom raised any mighty national ojiposition. 
The inevitabl consequence was that when the king’s army received one 
or two defeats and was annihilated, there remained nothing to stand 
in the way of the invaders, and the people tamely submitted to the new 
rule as they did to the former, often quite oblivious oven of the fact 
that the Government of the country had changed hands- But unlike 
this the history of Europe shows instances of countries surviving suc- 
cessive defeats and foreign invasions which seemed for a time to blot 
them out of existence. A France may bo crushed and partly conquered 
by a Henry V, but at a point the national ontliusiasm rises up and 
sweeps away the conqueror before its mighty force. So also a Spain 
may for a time be wholly conquered and occupied by the Moors, but the 
Spanish nation that aurvivos in the mountain fastnesses remains un- 
subdued and eventually succeeds in expelling the foreigners from the 
fatherland. A Napoleon may crush the powers of Europe in a series 
of brilliant victories, but yet we soe the wonderful spectacle that the 
nations remain unsubdued and after persistent attempts humble the 
pride of the world’s greatest general. It is an astonishing fact that 
the national opposition of even such a small country as Holland could 
successfully resist the long series of aggressive attempts on its liberties 
by the great and powerful Hapsburg and Bourbon families. The 
secret r' this undying vitality of countries in Europe seems to bo the 
faofc that the masses wore in a way made to feel for the country. 
Although the modern form of democratic Government did not exist in 
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Europe in those days, yet the people were in certain ways taken into 
partnership with them in matters of administration by the rulers, and 
.were made to feel that their successor failure was interlinked with 
the woll-beins of the people. Moreover, there waf. the great Catholic 
Church in its full vigour acting as an organisation for the spread of 
universal education. Through its funcliouinriS the classes and the 
masses, though separated in many matters, wore given certain common 
interests and traditions to stand ni)on and were saved from develoi)ing 
that spirit of exclusiveness and ideas of privilege even in sharing the 
Lord’s love, wljich became so marked a feature of India’s social and 
religious organisation. India has to learn this gi cat lesson that any 
form of stable Government can bo foiuiod and managed by Indians 
tbcmsolvcs in this country only when they estsihlish a greater co- 
operation between the classes and the masse??. A living interest in the 
State has to bo created in the minds of the people and this can be 
accomplished onlv by bringing them into greater contact with tlie 
State and by an elliciont system of universal Ovlucation which could 
bridge over the gulf tliat exists at i)ro‘ie]\fc in tho cultural level of the 
classes and the ruiisses, of the educited and tho illitorato of modern 
India. At the same time religian> especi ally Hinduism, has to throw 
open its doors to sori])tural learning and spiritual progress to all 
people without any invidious distinction of casto or creed. For a 
spiritual domooracy actuahVod at least in rituals and forms of worglii]) 
shall furnish a solid foundation for a social and political democracy in 
India. 


IIKMEWS AND NOTICES 

The Golden Verses of the Pythagoreans : by the Editors 
of the Shrine of Wisdom, London ; price 2sh. 

Tho present hook contains an English translation in verse form of 
tho Golden Verses of tlio Pythagoreans and a commentary thereof. 
Although tho authorsliip of tho versos is doubtful, tlioy certainly 
express the (luintossonco of tho moral teachings of Pythagoras. The 
moral precepts embodied in tlieso versos form an oxoollont epitome of 
tlio rules of conduct that sliould form a part and parcel of tho life of 
every pious man, and are calculated to confer happiness hero and here- 
after on their faithful! observers. They are beautiful both for their 
sublime wisdom as well as the universality of their outlook. 

Sir, Teach Me Brahman : by Father J. F.Pessein, Catholic 
Mission Press, Pondicherry. 

This small book is a clover missionary attempt at bringing home 
to the minds of tho Hindu the shortcomings of his religion and the 
superiority of Christianity over it. In place of condemning the 
Uindu’s faith as a whole, the learned writer admits that there are 
certain truths, w’hich tho Ilindu holds in common with the Christians 
of the Catholic fold, but proceeds to add that Christianity has in it 
' other truths concerning the nature of God like tho doctrine of Trinity, 
which arc not found in Hinduism and without a belief in which there 
is no possibility of salvation for tho human soul. He further gives an 
account of tho cliief features of Christ’s life, teachings and personality 
along with te&timonies of eminent men, both Ir.dian and European, 
to his greatness, and concludes by saying that it would not do for 
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Hiti(iu9 to admit Christ as one of the Avataras and profess him 
and follow his teachings privately, but that they should accept him 
as the only Son of God and declare themselves publicly as his followers* 
IIo also gives a catalogue of the principal articles of faith held by 
the Catholic Church. 

Tlie book is, we should say, very misleading in many respects. 
The author’s presentation of the resemblances between the 
Hindu and Christian religions is likely to misguide Hindus who 
have not made a proper study of their religion, for most of them are 
unreal and cannot stand scrutiny. In order to bring about these 
fancied resemblances the author does not hesitate to misinterpret the 
doctrines of Hinduism in the most arbitrary fashion and to shift 
his ground from Adwaita to Dwaifea and vice versa as convenience 
suits him. The Christian doctrine of Trinity, as the author has 
interpreted it, may be a special feature of Christianity but we 
fool sure that few Hindus will find any fascination for the 
“ mystery ” tliat surrounds it or the “ splendour ” that the author 
attributes to it. The very statement that the doctrine of Trinity is 
an explanation of Brahman as Ho is in Himself would be jarring 
to the ear of an Advaitist who holds that the nature of the Supremo 
Being in his essence is beyond the ken of human thought and much 
less of huraau language and is realisable only by complete identifica- 
tion in the Nirvikalpa state when the individual mind and 
personality have vanishorl. Wo perfectly agree with the author in 
his appreciation of the personality of Jesus Christ, and few 
Hindus would refuse to do honour to his blessed person ; but when 
the author says that he is the only Sou of God or that there is no 
salvation without this belief or that Christianity contains the whole 
truth no Hindu can suppress a smile of pity at the exclusiveness and 
fanaticism of the Chiriatian Father. 

Mental Healing : by K. L. Sarma, The Nature Cure Pub- 
lishing House, Pondicherry ; price 2 annas. 

The booklet may be considered an original writing on the sub- 
joct. The author considers the usually recognised methods of mental 
healing like autosuggestion and suggestive healing as unscientific and 
unnatural. According to him the correct method of mental healing 
consists in a truly religious life whicli is the same complete resig- 
nation to the divine will. IIo shows by a clear analysis of the idea 
of resignation how it can act as an aid to mturo cure. It is written in 
simple and lucid English and contains many important principles of 
religion and health. 

Pranayama; by K. L. Sarma ; The Nature Cure Publish- 
ing House, Pondicherry ; price 2 annas. 

The author gives in this brochure the elementary principles of 
Branayama which forms an important part of his scheme of nature 
cure. Ilis exposition of the subject is very scientific and contains cau- 
tious directions to remove the dangers that are generally attendant on 
tlie practice of Pranayama without the direct guidance of an expert. 
We recommend the book to all who are interested in the subject. 



NEWS AND REPORTS 

BIRTHDAY OF BUAGAVAN SRI RAMAKRTSHKA 

Th 0 Ninofcy-Fiffch Birthday of Bhai^avan Sri Ramakriahna comes off 
on Sunday the 2nd March, 1930. The Anniversary celebration shall 
be held at the Sri Rainakrislina Math, Mylapore, ]\Iadras on Sunday 
the 9bh March, 1930. The usual feodinj* of the Poor-Narayanas will 
form the special feature of the function on the Anniversary Day. 

BIRTHDAY ANNlVKRSAliy 01" SWAMT VIVRKANANDA AT THE 
R. K. MATH, MADRAS 

The Sixty- Eighth Birthday Anniversary of Swami Vivekananda 
was as usual celebrated with groat oclact at the Sri Raraakrishna Math, 
Mylapore, Madras, on the 2^Rh of January, 1930. In tlie spacious hall 
of the Math a large si/e photograph of the Swami was placed on a 
raised platform tastefully decorated with ferns and rose garlands, 
Bhajana parties coming from various quarters of tVio city filled the 
Asharma premises with the soul-stirring notes of their devotional 
music to the groat edification of the large number of devotees who 
began to assemble at the Math from early hours in the morning. As 
usual in the noon took place tho feeding of the poor-narayanas in the 
R. K. Mission Students’ Home promises. This year over 200 ) poor 
people were sumptuously fed, aud about 500 devotees who had assembl- 
ed at the Math for taking part in tho celebration received Prasadam. 
Next, there was a Harikatha which was very much enjoyed by tho as- 
sembled devotees. In the evening a meeting was hold under tho pre- 
sidency of the Ilon’blo Dowan Bahadur Justice Sir C. V. Kumara- 
swami Sastriar. Mr. N. Subrarnanya Aiyar, B.A.,L.T., of the Students' 
Ilorae first delivered a lecture in Tamil depicting tho spiritual genius 
of the Swami, and showing how his life was a synthetic fulfilment of 
the ideals of spiritual life as embodied in the Hindu Scriptures. This 
was followed by an eloquent address in English by Mr. I. Narayana 
Menon, M.A., B. Litt, (Oxon), Professor of Philosophy, Presidency 
College, Madras, on “The Message of Swami Vivekananda to the 
Modern Conscience”. In the course of his speech ho pointed out those 
features of tho Swami’s message that chiefly interested tho secularly 
minded men of modern times. He specially emphasised upon tho new 
interpretation that the Swami has given to tho ancient Indian ideal 
of renunciation which according to tlie Swami does not moan a sort of 
quietism as it is wrongly understood by many, bub implies active ser- 
vice of humanity and culture of self abnegation. He also referred to 
tho Swami’s ideals about the harmony of religions and tho education 
of tho Indian masses. Tho Chairman, in tho course of his learned and 
inspiring address, reminded the audience of tlie Swami’s repeated 
exhortations to his countrymen to cultivate strength, physical as well 
as mental, and said that the only sure way of progress for India was 
to follow the teachings of that dynamic personality. The meeting ter- 
minated with the usual vote of thanks to tho Chairman and the 
speakers. The proceedings of the day ca.mo to a close with Mangala- 
rathi and tho distribution of Prasadam at 8 r.M, 

THE VEDANTA SOCIETY, PORTLAND, OREGON, U.S.A. 

The annual meeting of the local Vedanta Society held on the 3rd 
December, 1929, was one of the most enjoyable since the Society was 
first started four years ago. It served tho double purpose of 
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celebrating the anniversary of the Society and also establishing the 
work in the newly flecorated rooms of the Wheeldon Annex. 

The mooting was presided over by Mr. Ralph Thorn, President of 
the Portland Organisation. The programme committoe had arranged 
a varied programme of music, readings and talks. One of the most 
enjoyable numbers was a description, by Hwami Vividishananda, of 
some of bis oxporioncos on a pilgrimage to Manas Sarovar and Kailash 
in Tibet- 

The mooting was viewed by many of those present as a farewell 
party to Swarni Prabhavananda, who is departing soon to continue 
his work in Hollywood, California. However, in an intimate talk to 
his students during the serving of refreshments, Swami Prabhavananda 
said they should not look upon his leaving as a farewell, since ho would 
continue to have an active interest in the Portland Cantro, and would 
no doubt bo with tliis group from time to time in future. 

The now quarters are of ample proportions, attractive and 
comfortable, and should servo the Society well during the coming 
winter months. ConsidoLMhle thought has been given to t!io possibility 
of building a new homo for the Vedanta Society in Portland and the 
possibility will coutinuo to receive the thoughtful consideration of the 
Board of Trustees, 

The love and good wishes of the entire Society go with Swami 
Prabhavananda to his new field, while tlieir loyal support and spirit of 
oo-operatiou remain with Swami Vividishananda. 

CIIRIST^^rAS CELP.BRATION AT 'rilP ]i. K. ASIIJI.VMA, RAJKOT 

The holy occasion of Christ’s nativity was celebrated with groat 
eclacb at Sri Ramakrislma Ashrama, Rajkot. About two hundred 
people took part in tiio coleliration. The function began v;ith a song by 
a Christian devotee followod by an intorosting lecture in English by 
Swami Iswarananda in wlilch tlie Swami showed with the help of 
quotations the rcsemidanco of the Gospel of Christ witli the message of 
the Bhagavad Gita. Then I^lr. IJ N. Pandya, a loading Vakil of 
Rajkot, addressed tlie audience in Gujarati and emphasised the fact 
that Christ’s message was nothing but an echo of Vedanta, The 
function came to a' doss with a short speech from the chair and the 
distribution of prasadam, 

RAMAKKISTINA MISSION (C PYLON BIUNGTI) 

The work of the R. K. Mission in Ceylon has of late rapidly ex- 
panded, and a number of educational institutions have already boon 
established at Jaffna, Trincomalli and Batticaloa. The Ceylon 
Branch of tlie R. K. Mission in India had boon experiencing many legal 
dillicultios in the effective transaction of its business. To remove 
them the Ceylon Branch of the Mission applied to the Government of 
Ceylon to get it formally incorporated by an Act of the Govt. Wo are 
glad to announco that this was done by an Ordiaanco passed in the 
Ceylon Legislative Council and it received tlio sanction of the Gover- 
nor on the 17th of July 19*29. According to the Ordinance the R^ma- 
krishna Mission (Coy Ion Branch), as the Association is styled, will 
hereafter bo administered by a separate Board of Management, consipt- 
ing of the President, the Vice-President, the Pocretary, the Treasurer 
and other members numbering not more than o6 nor loss than 12. 
The Ordinance, however, provides tliat all rules and resolutions other 
than those relating to finance or prof> 0 ) ty made by the Board of manage- 
ment s). II be subject to the approval of tlie President of the R. K. Mis- 
siotA at Belur, and that except so far as is provided in the Ordinance 
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any dispute or doubt as to any matter affecting the principles or policy 
of the Ramakrishna Mission shall be referred to the Governing Body 
of the Mission in India wlicso decision thereon shall bo final. 

BHANDARKAR ORTl^iNTAL RESEARCH INSTITUTE, POONA 

The report of tlio Bhandaikar Oriental Researcii Institute for the 
year ending with March 19 shows a croditablo record of work done 
in the causo of Oriental learning. Tho report shows in separata 
sections the work turned out by the various dopaitmonls of the In- 
stitute. The Mss. Dopartmorib inis a collection of 90,000 Sanskrit 
manuscripts which are freely lout out to scholars all over the world. 
The Mss. Library was inspected )iy a special Government Officer 
whose report shows that there was not even a single case of a manu- 
script being lost. Tho Library Ddp.irtmont completed the work of 
carefully arranging and cataloguing both the 11. G. B. Library and tho 
Institute’s own Library of ]u*intcd books. No less croditablo has been 
the activity of tho Research Department wliich, although of only two 
years’ standing, has won migrudging recognition from tho public press 
and from tho student world in general. The number of students 
regularly attending tlie class has increased from 9 to 1 1, and the 
number of loofcnres given, from 114 in 1997-98 to as many as 212 
during the year under report. TliO Puhlioation Department has 
actually issued threo volumes in tho course of tho year under report 
including among them tlm valuable Nyaya Kesha, 3rd Edition, 
pp. 1130. Several other works in tho press are in various stages of pro- 
gress, tlie pages printed duri/^g tho year under report being 1976. Tho 
Mahabharata Deijartiuont which has undertaken the publication of a 
critical edition of tliat giout epic has put foitli two fascicules, besides 
completing the avorago collation of two lacs of verse-units. It is 
however a matter of keen disappointment that the financial position of 
the undertaking coutinuos to be as unsatisfactory as ever, tho out- 
standing deficit of tho Department having gone up from Rs. 11,500 to 
Rs. 13,500. Tho Hales Brancli of tho Institute has increased its total 
Bales from Rs. 6,490-10-6 in 1997-98 toRj. 7,791- 12 3 during the year 
under report- 

The general financial position of the Institute has improved by 
about Rs. 4,000 as is evident from tho statement of accounts and of 
assets and liabilities appended to tho report. But this slight improve- 
ment is mainly due to the oenuomy and tho efficiency of tho general ad- 
ministration. The outstanding liability of Rs. 13,500 with which the 
Mahabharata section is confronted is a matter of anxious concern for 
the management, while the inadequacy of funds makes it necessary for 
tho Institute to put off the carrying out of many schemes of admitted 
urgency connected with tho improvement and extension of its build- 
ings. The sort of work that tho Institute is doing is of immense im- 
portance to Indian ouUure and theixiforo deserves the liberal patro- 
nage of the princes and people of this country. It will indeed be a 
blot on India's reputation if an iindortaking like this suffers for want 
of funds. 

AN APPEAL OF THE R. K. ASIIRX^.FA, SilELLA, KIIASE TULLS 

At the instance of a few Khasi friends some monks ^ of the 
Ramakrishna Mission started educational works in these hills in 1924. 
The object of this movement has been to present to our Khasi friends 
the fundamentals of true Indian culture as evinced in the lives and 
teachings of Sri Ramakrishna and Swami Vivokauanda. It is 
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needless 6o say that these great men exhorted people to rise superio 
to narrow sectarianism by drawing their inspiration from the 
Vedanta Philosophy which has a universal appeal. 

The work has expanded steadily and at present there are two 
Middle English, six Lower Primary and three night schools ; nearly 
300 boys and girls are reading in those schools ; two boarding houses 
are maintained, one at the Ashrama quarters at Sheila and the other at 
Sunamganij (Sylhet) where six hoys are reading at the High English 
school. In the Ashrama and other localities weekly classes are held for 
adults and lantern lectures are occasionally arranged. The publication 
of non-soctarian religious literature and school books in the Khasi 
language has also been taken in band. The needs of the sick and poor of 
all sects are also being attended to for which a stock of homeopathic 
and biocheinio medicines has been kept. All these works are conduct- 
ed by three monastic and twelve voluntary workers (Bengali and 
Khasi). 

For the management and expansion of the above mentioned 
work a Committee has been formed at Shillong which has under- 
taken all responsibilities in this connection. In order to run the 
work efficiently and successfully the Committee is now anxious to 
raise funds for the following purposes for which they appeal to the 
generous public of all creeds and colour for sympathy and co-opera- 
tion and for monetary contributions for the noble cause of awaken- 
ing in the people of those hills the consciousness that they are, in 
common with the people of the plains, the inheritors of the glorious 
past and the makers of future India. 

Our needs are as follows : — 

(1) Monthly recurring expenditure of Bs. 300 for the existing 
institutions. 

(2) Construction of a Students’ Home and Ashrama for the 
workers at Shillong which is estimated to cost about Bs. 10,000, 

(3) Construction and re-construction of the schools and board- 
ing houses at the existing centres in the interior of the Khasi and 
Jaintia Hills and the opening of new centres at other places for which 
requests are being received frequently. The cost of construction is 
estimated to be Bs. 10,000 for the present. 

(4) Publication of books at a cost of about Eg. 2,000. 

Any help in cash or kind will bo thankfully received and acknow- 
ledged through the Press by the Secretary to the Committee. Donors 
contributing Bs. 1,000 or more will bo at liberty to suggest the 
perpetuation of the memory of their relatives and friends by having 
the schools, boardings and Ashramas named after them. 

Sd. Birendra Kumar Mazumdar, Secretary to the Committee^ 
Laban, Shillong. Sd. M. Sen Gupta, M. A., Dy. Comptroller of Assam 
(President to the Committee). Sd. Boy Bahadur Badhanath Phukan, 
Director of Agriculture and Industries, Begistrar of Co-operative 
Societies and Begistrar of village authorities. Sd. K. Manik, Siim 
Mylliem (King of Mylliem State), Khasi Hills. Sd. J. N. Chakra- 
batty, I3. a., M. S. A. (Cornel), M. B. A. S. (Eng ), Dip, in/ Agri, 
Deputy Director of Agriculture, Lower Assam Valley Districts Circle, 
Sd. Jogidhon Boy, Ex. Wahadadar, Shelia State, Khasi Hills. Sd. 
Swami Prabhananda in charge of The Bamakrishna Ashram, Shelia, 
Khasi Hills. 



THE VEDANTA KESARI. 

“ Let the lion of Vedanta roar.” 

“ Let me tell you, strength is what we want 
And the first step in getting strength is to uphold 
The Upanishads and believe that ‘ I am the Atman-’ ” 

SWAMI VlVEKANAKDA 
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PRAYER 

^ JTiTRg 

^ jrr^KRnff JT-iiiSf i 

Lord, naught do I care for DJiarma, or wealth or 
enjoyment of the objects of desire. Let what may fall to 
my lot according to my previous Karma. But this do 
I earnestly beg of Thee that X bo endowed with love un- 
shaken for the lotus of Th}' feet in this life as well as in 
lives to come. 

Let me be plaoed, 0 Lord, in heaven or on earth or in 
hell as it pleasoth Thee. I shall even in death think of 
Thy feet which (in beauty) surpass the lotus blossoms of 
the autumnal season. 

Mukukd.vmala 

51 





GOSPEL OF SRI RAMAKRISHNA* 

THE master’s visit to tub residence op srijut 
JAYGOPAL SEN 

II 

THE householder’s life and god-realisation, the way. 

Sri BamaJcrifihna : Did you listen to the song ? It saysi — 
‘ Put up the hedge of the name of Mother Kali and the crop will 
not be tampered with.’ Take refuge v/ith the Lord and you will 
get everything that you want. ‘ That strong fence of the name 
of the Divine Mother even the King of Death does not dare to 
approach.’ It is indeed a strong fence! 

“ If you can attain God, the world shall not appear to bo 
unreal. He who has realised Jlim sees that lie alone has become 
Jiva and Jagat (soul and universe). Look upon every one as 
God* When you feed your children think you are feeding the 
Lord. Regard your father and mother as Divine and serve 
them. In the case of men leading the householder’s life after 
realising God, there is rarely any physical relation with the wife. 
Both the husband and the wife look upon each other as a fellow 
devotee. They speak of God, engage themselves in topics per- 
taining to God. They serve those who are devoted to God. Re- 
cognising the Lord in every being they render service unto Him.” 

Neighbour : But, sir, such husbands and wives are not to be 
found. 

Sri Bamalmshna : There are such persons, but they are 
very rare, and worldly people cannot recognise them. But 
to be like that both the husband and the wife must be good. And 
this is possible if both of them have got the taste of Divine Bliss. 
This means a special grace of God. Otherwise; there may be 
always differences between the husband and the wife, and one of 
them may have to stand aloof from the other. If there is a want 
of harmony between the tv/o, it may become the source of great 
troubles. The wife may be complaining day and night,—* Why 
did my father give me away in marriage here ? I am not able to 
get good food either for myself or for my children. I cannot 
procure good dress either. And, a single piece of ornament I 


* Tcauslatod from M’s diary originally published in Bengali. 
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have not received.* Addressing the husband she may say> — ‘ In 
what a state of great happiness you have kept me ! And closing 
your e 3 ^es you are always thinking of God ! Please do give up 
all this sheer madness !* 

Devotee : Yes, sir, there are indeed such obstacles. And 
further, the sons may perhaps be disobedient. Besides, there may 
be many other troubles also. Now, what is the way out, sir ? 

Sri BainalcrisJma : It is very hard for one to practise spiri- 
tual disciplines, living in the world. Many indeed are the obsta- 
cles. And these need not be recounted to you. There are 
disease, grief and poverty. Besides, it may bo, the wife is dis- 
cordant, and the sons disol)edient, stupid and obstinate. 

“ But still there is a way out. One should now and then 
retire into solitude, engage oneself in prayer, and strive for the 
realisation of God.” 

Neighbour: Should one give up one’s home ? 

Sri llamahrishim : Not for good. Whenever you find 
leisure retire into some solitary place for a day or two. During 
that period gee that you do not have any connection with the 
world, that you do not talk on worldly matters with the men of 
the world. Live eitlicr all alone or in the company of Sadhus 
(holy men). 

Neighbour : Sir, how to recognise a true Sadhu ? 

Sri Uamakri^hmi : Tie whose heart and soul are merged 
in God is a Sadhu. 11(3 who has renounced the objects of lust 
and greed is a Sadhu. A real S:vlhu doe-i not look upon women 
with the worldly eye. He always remains aloof from them ; and 
if he happens to come near them, he looks upon them as embodi- 
ments of the Divine Mother and worships them as such. A 
Sadhu constantly thinks of God, and docs not talk of anything 
else. He serves all beings knowing that the Lord dwells in them 
all- Those are in short the characteristics of a Sadhu. 

Neighbour: Is it necessar}^ to remain in solitude alwa^^s ? 

Sri Bametkrishna : .M.avcn’t you seen trees on the road 
side ? They are to be hedged round so long as they arc young. 
Otherwise goats and cattle will oat them up. But when the 
tree grows big and the trunk becomes thick it does not stand in 
need of a fencing any more. Then even if you tie an elephant 
to it it will not break. You will have no more anxiety and fear 
if you can grow strong like the trunk of the tree. First try to 
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get Viveka (discrimination). Break open the jack fruit after 
smearing your hand with oil, and then the milky exudation of 
the fruit will not stick to your hands- 

Neighbour: Sir, what is meant by Viveka (discrimination)? 

Sri Ramakrishna: It means that God alone is Sat or real, 
and everything else is Asat or unreal. Sat means eternal, and 
Asat ephemeral. The person who has got discrimination knows 
that God alone is true and everything else is false. With the 
dawn of discrimination there arises in men the desire to know 
God. So long as one loves the unreal, loves physical comfort, 
honour, and wealth, one does not feel inclined to know God who 
is Keality Itself. It is only when one cojnes to realise the dis- 
tinction between the real and the unreal that one desires to 
search for God. 

“ Just listen to a song : — 

“ Como, Oh my soul, let us go out lor a walk. Lob us giithor tho tour ffaita* 
lying jit the foot of tho wish-yielding tree 

Of thy two wives, Worldlinoss and Unworldlincss, tako Unworldlincss along 
with thco. And ask her son Discrimination (Viveka) about the highest truth 

When, Oh my soul, art thou going to lie in tho abodo of Blessedness with 
rurificatioii and I)efilemont alike by thy side? Thou wilt realise my Divine 
Mother only when all the difference between tho two co-wivos will pass away. 

Do thou drive away thy Father Egotism and Mother Ignorance. If thou art 
dragged into tho pit of passion, do thou cling to tho post of fortitude. 

Tie to a worthless post tho two goats of worldly virtuo and vioo. If they 
prove troublesome, kill thorn with tho sword of Knowledge. 

Admonish the children of Worldlinoss, thy first wife, from a safe distance. 
Should they not obey thco, drown them in the ocean of true wisdom. 

Prasad (tho Psalmist) saith, “ If, Oh my soul, thou’wouldst act thus, thou 
wilt be able to render a good account of thyself to the God of Death. And, then, 
0 iny child, my beloved, my idol, thou wilt indeed bo one after ray heart.” 

Sri Ramakrishna: With the dawn of iniwoddliness, there 
comes discrimination, then the thought of the highest truth arises 
ill the mind. Next the mind wants to wander at the feet of the 
Divine Mother who may be likened to the wish-yielding tree. 
And on going there, on approaching God, you may gather, and 
that easily, the four fruits — virtuo (Dharma), wealth (Artha), 
objects of pleasure (Kama), and liber ition (Moksha) that are 
lying there, as it were. On realising God, one may get, if he 
wants, not only liberation but also virtue, wealth and objects of 
pleasure— all that serve the purpose of the world* 


* Dharma (virtuo), Artha (wealth), Kama (pleasure) and Moksha (libe- 
ration). 

I Ka.pa'Vriksha — a tree in heaven believed to grant everything the wor* 
shipper prays for. 



SlU KAMAKEISHNA— THE PROEHET OP 
lIARArONY 


It is a self-evident fact that a nation functions well only 
when mighty souls are born in the land and infuse a new life and 
vigour into its organic being and tliereby add greater momentum 
to the course of its development. It is the consecrated lives of 
such eminent figures that enrich the soul of a nation and carry 
it forward to its destined goal. And in such a process of evolution 
different ages witness different forces contributing to the fulness of 
its life and thought. A Sri Krishna or a Ihiddlia, a Sankara or a 
Ramanuja, a Chaitanya or a Nanak comes not merely as an acci- 
dent but as a natural sequence in the course of the gradual fulfil- 
ment of the cultural idealism of the nation. But very few can 
realise the deep import of the advent of such souls whose silent 
and unostentatious lives of self-abnegation constitute the real 
wealth of the people. The advent of Sri Kamakrishna is not as 
such to be deemed an exception in any way. lie stands out before 
humanity as a prophet of harmony and peace in the full splendour 
of his spiritual realisation. But the world is yet to wait for 
centuries before it can ascend to the fullest apprehension of the 
spiritual genius of this dynamic personality. The advent of such 
a soul is significant in ways more than one ; it has its national as 
well as international bearing, and its importance is hardly realised 
when it is studied without an eye to tlie spirit of tlic times and 
the effect it produces on the trend of human thought and action. 
The nation in which he is born is quickened into a self-conscious 
organism with the nnfoldment of its hidden treasure before it, 
and it naturally seeks a reformulation of its life-principles in the 
light of the spiritual contribution of this shining genius, and 
attunes itself anew to the central symphony of its inner being. 
The rest of humanity cannot escape the overpowci'ing force of 
such a spiritual impact and consciously or unconsciously begin to 
absorb into their systems of thought the explosive ideas of such a 
unique soul for a further enrichment of their life and culture. A 
Christ or a Sri Kamakrishna thus comes as a response to.the throb- 
bing aspirations of the age,— bringing in his train a fund of crea- 
tive ideas needed to shape the destiny of mankind— and imparts a 
new orientation to their outlook on life. In fact such a mighty 
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soul is an invaluable asset to the whole human race, and the glory 
and beauty of such a life is revealed only with the roll of years. 

But very often men are carried away by the external 
grandeur of human activity and ignore tlie inner essence 
that flowers into a variety of forms. It is only the thinking 
minds that pause and attempt to go beyond the outer crust and 
discover the sacred fount that fills and informs the whole being of 
a great soul. Veiy few now feel curious to know what shaped and 
moulded the life of a Buddha or of a Christ* Ordinarily men are 
satisfied if their object of adoration is apotheosised or is able to 
compel the homage of the successive generations of mankind. 
Time also plays its usual role and surrounds such souls with some 
mystic halo that completely screens from human view the creative 
forces of their life. Thus the danger of misunderstanding the 
greatness of these giant personalities in the dim light of the 
varied forms their ideas assume in the process of expansion can 
hardly be exaggerated. Even Buddha and Christ would stand 
confounded if they are to come down on earth to-day, to see how 
their lives have boon travestied and their teachings caricatured. 
No wonder then that the deeper import of the life of Sri Rama- 
krishna would also in some unknown future bo lost sight of, and 
humanity would try to interpret his life and teachings according 
to their limited standard of intellectual vision, their tastes and 
aptitudes. The life of Sri Ramakrishua with its many facets is 
indeed a bafl’ling mystery to many a superficial thinker. ‘To some 
Sri Ramakrishua is a victim to ‘"self-created neurosis”, and his 
“trance-experiences” are “of a very low order” and most of his 
visions are a direct outcome of a “desire for and attachment to 
earthly companions” ! ! “JTis continual thinking on the subject 
(woman and gold) made him extremely nervous and produced in 
him a sense of imaginary danger”! And “whatever might be the 
explanation given by Sri -Ramakrishna himself or his followers,” 
they furtlier say, “t1ie psychological explanation is that subcon- 
siously he felt himself insecure and in constant danger of succumb- 
ing to tlieir evil influence. Kamini-Kanchana (woman and gold) 
became liis ‘nightmare* and ‘daymare* ** ! ! ! This is how his life 
has appealed to-day to the intelligence of a few self-constituted 
critics who pose themselves as infallible judges of human 
character-*- tlie character of such world-movers. But there is 
i]otbii:g unnatural in an ‘appreciation* of this type, for persons 
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without any spiritual experience and depth of insight are apt to 
look at such lives from a narrow angle of vision that can hardly 
transcend the obsession of intellectual vanity and earthly consi- 
derations. But there are, besides, master-minds in India and the 
world outside with wider sympathy and broader outlook, to whom 
his life is a unique synthesis of spiritual realisations and furnishes 
a key to the truths that govern the various phases of human life. 
“When a Eamakrishna has known the grasp of such truths,” 
says Eomain Eolland, “they do not remain within him as ideas. 
They quicken into life, into the seeds of life, and fertilised by his 
credo, they flourish and come to fruition in an orchard of “ reali- 
sations”, no longer abstract and isolated, but clearly defined, 
with a practical bearing on daily life, for they nourish the 
hunger of men. The Divine flesh, the substance of the universe, 
once tasted, is to be found again, the same, at all tables and all 
religions. In it he partakes of the food of immortality in a 
Lord*8 supper, not of twelve disciples but of all starving souls — 
of the universe itself.” Thus this mystic soul is being revealed 
unto different minds in a variety of ways according to the 
standard of intellactual sympathy and mental cfjuipment witli 
'which they approach this dynamic personality. 

But there is nothing ‘mysterious' in such a life of spiritual 
wisdom- Men have very little patience to see how the cosmic 
mind is stirred to its depth by the soul-enthralling music of a 
single life. Sri Eamakrishna lived in his own person, as it were, 
the entire life of humanity and gave out in the fulness of his 
spiritual ecstasy the whole of his being unto the world. JTis is 
indeed a life that reveals an uncompromising quest after Truth 
— a life that unfolds the various grades of spiritual experiences 
culminating in the realisation of oneness of humanity and their 
spiritual destiny. Dazzled by the bright radiance of his realisa- 
tions we more often than not fail to look back into that period of 
spiritual madness, which forms one of the most fascinating 
chapters of his life. For over twelve long years his God-intoxicat- 
ed soul remained completely dead to the outside world. Nothing 
is indeed more significant and appealing to a responsive mind than 
the heart-rending lamentations of his soul, for the vision of the 
Mother Divine. “His whole soul as it were, melted into one 
flood of tears, and he appealed to the Goddess to have mercy on 
him and reveal herself unto him. No mother ever shed such 
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burning tears over the death-bed of her only child. Crowds 
assembled round him and tried to console him, when the blow- 
ing of the conch-shells proclaimed the death of another day, and 
he gave vent to his sorrow, saying, ‘Mother, Oh my mother, 
another day has gone, and still I have not found thee’.” Nothing 
is more eloquent and impressive than this struggle of his soul for 
God-realisation. Indeed, a great religious tornado raged within 
him during his period of Sadhana. But with the advance of his 
spiritual life, the doubts that pricked his soul were all cleared and 
he reached a plane of spiritual consciousness from where he could 
view with sympathy and love all forms of religious beliefs extant 
in the world ; for when the unity is reached, the diversities become 
all the more instinct with life and meaning. 

His life illustrates the variety of processes open to individuals 
for the realisation of the spiritual aspirations. He explored for 
humanity all the approaches to the realm of eternal wisdom, and 
there was no religious faith that he did not practise and no truth 
that he did not realise in his own life. Every form of belief 
revealed unto his vision a world of spiritual significance. He 
visualised the fundamental unity of all faiths and proclaimed in 
no uncertain voice the harmony of the apparently conflicting 
religions of the world* Human minds threading different paths 
ultimately reach to the same Supreme Eeality that stands as the 
unifying link behind the diversities of forms. Humanity needed 
such a message and he came upon the earth for the revelation of 
this universal truth. The religious conflicts are more often the 
results of an incorrect understanding of the basic principles of 
Eeligion. A Hindu and a Muslim, a Christian and a Buddhist, 
a Jain and a Farsi— all were to Sri Ramakrishna but pilgrims to 
the same Holy Land ; the paths were only ciflerent. The varieties 
of religious forms like the diversities of streams lead eventually 
to the Ocean of one Eternal Eeligion where all contradictions 
meet, and forms lose their distinctive identity. Sri Eamakrishna’s 
life, as such, is a living synthesis of all faiths and creeds, for it is 
he alone who has boldly fingered the various strings of the Instru- 
ment of Harmony with the consummate skill of a master-player 
and produced a rhythm that has engulfed in it all the different 
notes of the world’s multifarious creeds and beliefs. The more 
intimately we study his life, the more deeply do we feel convinced 
of the supreme grandeur of Eeligion ; for his life is an eloquent 
illustration of the unity of all thoughts and systems, 
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From his very boyhood Sri E.amaknshna had an aversion to 
all kin^s of intellectual learning? ‘the sole aim of which was to 
gain a few pieces of silver or a few mauudsof rice and vegetables. 
He yearned to learn something which would raise him above all 
these and give him as a recompense God TIimself’. The realisa- 
tion of the supreme Keality is not conditional upon any amount 
of intellectual knowledge. It is the sincerity of purpose and the 
intense craving for the fjord that furnish the real groundwork of 
a spiritual life. Since the hoary antiquity scholars and scientists 
are vainly labouring in their libraries and laboratories for the 
discovery of that light of wisdom for which the mystics and the 
God-intoxicated plunge into the depth of their soul. Many 
a giant intellect has lost his path in the unending maze of philoso- 
phical dissertations and ended his life as a rank atheist. For the 
Reality stands far beyond the reach of intellect- So the scripture 
has said : — 

mm cit ii 

“This Atman cannot be attained by dint of study or intelligence 
or much bearing. Whom tlie aspirant wishes to attain — by that 
(seeking) alone can that Atman be attained. To him this Atman 
reveals its true nature.” The people are hoodwinked into the 
belief that the highest knowledge is tlio exclusive monopoly of 
the learned pedants who hold, as it were, in their hands the key 
to the door of Heaven. The unsophisticated minds of the illite- 
rate people have thus been kept under a delusion for ages. 
Nothing has been more outrageous than this presumption of the 
Pandits who hold the scriptural knowledge to be the only pass- 
port to the realm of eternal freedom. Sri Ramakrishna s is a 
life that silences critics and puzzles even the profoundesfc of 
philosophers. He has demonstrated that purity and sincerity are 
the only requisites for the attainment of a life divine and that the 
highest knowledge is not the exclusive possession of a particular 
caste or creed. This is one of the most precious of all the 
legacies he has bequeathed to humanity. That intellectual 
knowledge has also its own usefulness in its limited sphere no 
body can gainsay, but in matters spiritual it oftener than not 
drags many an aspirant to the morass of an unprofitable life, from 
which none but the blessed one can disentangle himself. Sri 
Eamakrishna’s life, moreover, illustrates a triumphant ascent of 
52 
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the human soul by gcaiual stages to the terraced height of 
Absolutism. He has shown that “the three great orders of meta- 
physical thought, Dualism, “modified** (or mitigated) Monism 
and Absolute Monism, are stages on the way to supreme Truth. 
They are not contradictory, but rather when added the one to the 
other are complemantary.** As a matter of fact he realised the 
validity of all the stages that are harmoniously knitted together 
in a graded series of spiritual experiences culminating in the 
realisation of the Eormlesi Absolute'^One without a second. He 
visualised the same Brahman existing in all fro n the highest to 
the lowest of creation and proclaimed to humanity that all are the 
embodiments of the same Reality — the difference being only in 
the degrees of manifestation of the Divinity already in all and 
the Supreme Knowledge is attainable by whatsoever way one may 
strive for it. The various paths — Jnana, Karma, Bhakti and Yoga 
— all lead but to the same goal, if followed with steady zeal and 
application, and no colour, caste or creed is any the least bar to 
the sacred temple of solf-realisati on. A spiritual democrat, Sri 
Ramakrishua has thrown open the gate of Knowledge to all and 
that is one of the most eloquent reasons why his message has 
transcended the geographical bounds and is receiving the sponta- 
neous acceptance all over the world from India to the distant 
shores of the Atlantic. 

Sri Ramakrishna’s life of artless simplicity, penance and 
renunciation in an age when materialistic tendencies have 
wrought havoc in the world and robbed human nature of much 
of its sweetness and charm is verily a clarion-call to rise to the 
radiance of spirit and shows with unfailing directness the noble 
path which India, nay the whole humanity should follow in the 
interest of peace and harmony. The idolisation of the dollar- 
god with its concomitant effects of strife and rivalry, warfare 
and bloodshed, oppression and brutality, has been the baneful 
feature of the day. The noble instincts of love and fraternity 
have been sacrificed at the altar of Mammon. In fact the condi- 
tion of the modern world reveals one of the most tragic chapters 
in the history of the human race. And there is no knowing when 
this mad competition for wealth and power would make room fo^ 
a nobler striving for fraternity and love among mankind. The 
history has sounded the tocsin of alarm many a time before but its 
lesson^.: have received but scanty consideration at the hands of the 
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warring and self-forgelfiil humanity. The warning of Sri Rama- 
krishna has not come a day too soon. His voice is the same 
eternal voice of Truth that has been calling the erring world from 
age to age to the path of life divine— of peace and harmony, of 
renunciation and love. The lofty idealism of life has been lost 
sight of in the wild-goo^o chase of material prosperity, and the 
humanity is running precipitately into a hopeless state of endless 
suffering. And unless the inwardness of vision is attained and 
men begin to view the phenomena of life from a higher perspec- 
tive, there is nothing that can bridle the brutish instincts of 
human nature. It is humanly impossible to spiritulise the motive 
of action without a corresponding change in the attitude of mind. 
This the West should learn from the meditative East. Sri 
Ramakrishna stands at the junction of the two great worlds— the 
East and the West— as the prophet of peace and harmony with 
all the wealth of his spiritual realisation, aud bringing back from 
the womb of the forgotten pist the living truths of the Eternal 
Vedas, holds before huiirinity a life of wonderful syntheus of all 
creeds and religions. Some of the master-minds of the West have 
already responded to the call and there are unmistakable signs of 
a sincere craving in the East and the West for an evolution of a 
bigber culture and a better understanding between the two. 
And it is not too much to point out that the universal teachings 
of Sri Ramakrishna shall furnish the real foundation of any cons- 
tructive scheme for lasting peace aud harmony in the world. 



APPEARANCE AND REALITY 
By M, A, Yenhita Bao^ MA. 

Mijihty tilings are discussed under this heading. R not every 
school-boy every college student knows that it is the title that 
F. H. Bradley made famous in recent times by the profoundost meta- 
physical essay since the days of Kant and Hegel. We propose to 
consider a single antithesis covered by the title, a single case of tiie 
contrast between Appearance and llaality, a case that confronts us the 
moment we open our eyes. 

‘Do not all charms fly at the touch of cold philosophy T — asks 
the poet and returns a most emphatic ‘yes’ for answer. The world 
is full of colour and sound and scent. It is firm and compact of 
forces ; and oven when it changes, the changes display order and are 
intelligible. 

“My heart lo'-.p3 when T behold 
A rainl'ow in the tky.” 

“The sounding c:‘tar:ict wlis tn mo a haunting psssion". 

But if the rainbow is not really coiouvod and tfio sound of the 
cataract is only the reverberation in our oars, tolling us nothing about 
the cataract itself, but eloquent only of the intricacios of wave patterns ? 
If modern science is to be taken as a final account of things, the glory 
of tlio rainbow and the haunting roar of tlio cataract are in us and not 
out there. What is out there are only swarms of atoms, incredibly 
minute nothings raillianths of an incli in siiie, rushing out at iticredible 
speeds thousands of miles per second in a space which is no space. 
What are wo to believe, — the direct report of our sensations or the 
authoritative verdict of scientific reason 7 The world appears as clctlied 
in colour and sound and odour ; it may not be really coloured and soun- 
ding and odorous. In philosophy this contrast lias come to be 
known as the contrast botwoori primary and secondary qualities. Des- 
cartes laid down the distinction sharply, and all modern science has 
accepted the arrangement as a methodological postulate, le.aving its 
ultimate tonability to bo wrangled about by philosophers. The 
primary qualities are tlio physical properties of matter-extension only 
according to Descartes, extension and resistance according to Locke. 
The external world therefore consists of pure space, with the mysterious 
property of producing colour, sound, odour, and pressure sensations in 
us. The gorgeous riot of colours in the sunset are therefore illusory. 
They are the oUccIjS of nritt.u* up-jii our eyes. The pools only weave 
webs c-^ illusion to beguile us. Their visions are visions merely 
goetbiLg find even exhilarating, but not to bo believed. When the 
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man of religion spoaks of God in evbh and plant and animal, aa well 
as in man, it is only a way of speaking. It is good to boliovo such 
thinga. It makes us lit for sj.jioty. [t holps us to keep out of jail or 
lonti a liolpitig hand to our neighbour. 

Now^ is this tho last word on tho m ittor ? This is a question 
that must bj a:is\sorod satisfaetorily boforo wo mako up our minds as 
to what wo are to do with sueh riddles of oui* inUorit inco as Kalidasa 
or Kabir, Shakespoavo or Piatj. Eron on tho humhler level of com- 
mon senso, it is an eininoutly Uiisatisfactory situation. Tho ‘man in 
the street’ that ubiquitous boing— upia whom the modern world 
depends for everything, cannot bring hiinsoU to believe that tho rose 
is only a dance of atoms, and that its colour and fragrance are only 
properties of his oyos and i)o::o. 

Lot us gUncij at Lite acicdlijic philosophy tbit would put tho 
glory of the world Into our likins, and s:o whotlior tho lino of thought 
is 30 irresistible. Lat us coniine ourselves to one quality for tho sake 
of simplicity, s\y colour. Is the rose really rod ? What happens 
when wo sec a rose ? is out there, a portion of space, a 

Gonliguratiop of :'j}acc time ; ao much is grauto-l. A pu*tioiilar design 
of colourless void is out there, t’ion. Thoro are such tilings as light 
waves, w.ivos in cthar. Tliojo wave? strike tho rose, the spaco-timo 
coniiguration in question and travel in all din3cbions. Pomo of these 
roach the eye. Now tho oyo i:j a very complex piece of machinery, 
thoro are mrjiy parts in it, and oicli p.irt must fuKil its function 
before wo can soo anything, Tho waves pass through tho long, and a 
liquid bobirid it, affoct the rods and cones in tlio inner wall of tho eye, 
all which togothor sjt up a current in the optic nerve. This current 
travels to a particular area of the cjrtox, and sots up a peculiar excite- 
mout there. And if tlio rest of tho brain is in normal Goii'lition, and 
nothing comes in tho way, a miraolo auporvonos. Wa see, we are con- 
scious, not of tho cortical excitement, not of tho trausactiona in the eye, 
not certainly tlio other waves, nor oven tho spatial configuration, 
which started the whole thing, but the rose. What is this rose then ? 
No one can say ; it appears to be whore the space-time configuration is. 
Dut its redness is not anywlioro. Some philosophers’' who have burnt 
their boats and capitualatod to tho gbaraoiir of scientific achievements 
in other fields such as tho “Kerosino tin and the telegraph wire*’ have 
the courage to announce that the rose is 'in the head. It is iden- 
tical with tho cortical excitement in tho brain. Bub we do nob 
see the coitical excitement. We see tlio rose, and wo see it out 
ihire. But if science is to bo holiovod there is no such thing there, 

•of. Bcrtniml Kusscll’s recent bouk-^, vu,, Aii.iJyr,iii of AfattLi* ami An Outline 
of Thilosopliy. 
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not roclness at all events. Somothinf* is wrong somewhere, though it 
is diflicult to locate the fallacy. Every stop seems to be irrefragable, 
and has a science at the back of it. The array of authorities behind 
this interpretation is formidable — physics, chemistry, physiology. 

Perhaps an analogy may let in a ray of light. Supposo wo are 
puzzling out the moaning of a poem, and call in the help of the sciences. 
Certainly wo can trace the meanings of words, the association between 
one word and another, how one rhyme suggested another, and so on. 
It would all be valuable. But can any amount of research about the 
words, their inter-relations, the ramifications of sound and melody 
bring us to a point of view from which the meaning of the poem as a 
whole emerges ? Wo might develop a mathematics of structure, and 
of wave mechanics implicit in the poem, but it would lead us nowhere. 
We would bo like squirrels going round and round the cage, unable to 
get out or to have a glimpse of the locus of the cage. 

Similarly the physics, chemistry and physiology of seeing the 
rose will nob explain colour. The chain from the thing to cortical 
Qxcibomont may bo over so cornidoto and porfoob, but rodnoas will not 
emerge if mind does not cme upon tha scoiio, mako usa of tho appa- 
ratus, and iuborprot the mossago of it all. From cortical oxcitoment 
to awareness of red there is a gulf, soemingly impassable, bub passed 
lightly and briumpbaubly ovory moment of our waking lives. It is 
extraordinary that so acute a thinker as Bertrand Russoll should 
bring himself to mako light of tho gulf and interpret percoi)tion as 
seeing events in tho brain. Tho fallacy in this formidala chain lies 
hore in equating tho mental event, namely, awareness of colour with the 
physical events in tho brain. Tho two are continuous in a way, but 
they are not homogeneous in stuff. They are not cause and effect. Wo 
cannot say that tho cortical excitement causes the awareness of rod. 
It is only an occasion to turn the mind in a particular direction. Tho 
physico-chemical chain is no more tho cause of the seeing of colour 
than tho telephone system is the cause of all the messages sent through 
it. Tho ether wave, the world and the sense organs may therefore be 
instruments through which we see things as they are. 

This idea of scientific philosopthy (I say scientific philosophy 
because physics, chemistry and physiology do nob dogmatise about 
these things) that the things of the world impinge upon us and cause 
sensations in us, was rendered current by Locke and has persisted 
and perverted philosophy allalong, in addition to misleading science 
pulverising knowledge, and upsetting religion. Kant first pointed out 
tho inadequacy of tho causal idea to this relation but he did not 
succeed in overcoming its influence completely. If colour is an offeot, 
upen CL.r sense organ, it can only be an appearance /or ust but not of 
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t^l^ thing. “Tha sorafcoh oaly kaovvj itself ; it kao\v3 aofeliing of the 
thorn.” — (Dr. H. Stirling). The effect need not be like the cause 

and the world is robbed of lif*ht and warmth, colour and fragrance ; 
and the higher insight of inaukind is ll juted. Poetry and Religion 
become beautiful myths to disappear in the light of soienoe. 
Dr. Whitehead has recently put in a powerful protest against this 
bifurcation of nature”, between nature as it is — dance of electrons, 
and nature as it appears, clothed with a beauty rich and various. 

Suppose we recognise the qualitative difference between mind and 
physical things, and regard the latter as instrumental to perception. 
The rose is far from coming into its own yet. The colour that I see 
is different, however slightly, from the colour you see, in brightness, 
or variety. And the colour-blind seo only white or grey or black. 
Further the shade varies with the distance. At a distance it becomes 
faint. What is exact eolour of the rose ? Yours or mine, that 
which it reveals near or at a distance? lias it all of them including the 
grey which it appears to tho colour-blind, or an animal with a defici- 
ency of cones in the eye ? 

And if wo consider size and spatial appearance wo will have to 
say that the llowar is a conglomeration of all its appearances from all 
possible points of view, from all pessiblo distances, and in all possible 
shades of light or darkness T( tint is so, it is diHicult to see what 
remains of the design, unity and st ’ucture of the llowor. Its exquisite 
adjustment of elements disappears in a maelstrom of qualities and 
relations. If we would avoid this conclusion, wo must think of a 
“synthesis of appearances.” Tho rose is a synthesis of appearances. 
Now synthesis implies design, and if we include all appearances, the 
design vanishes. Wo arc thus led to seme normal or standard set 
of appearances as the appearances of tho flower, and all others 
as due to disturbing influences of the medium of light or absence 
of cones in the eye. But what determines normality ? The usual 
light and shade ? Normal distance ? Now how does change in dis- 
tance introduce change in shade of colour ? Tho design is therefore 
elastic, and dynamic and puts forth different appearances under differ- 
ent conditions. Can such a changing, dynamic something'' that 
displays different designs, and different sliados under different condi- 
tions according to an orderly system be properly called a “physical or 
space*timo configuration” ? Can it be dead and wooden, fixed and 
unchanging, like a photographic plate ? 

Let us suppose that tho thing has the mysterious power of putting 
forth different colours and oblier appearances under different condi- 
tions according to an orderly and calculable system. Coloitr really 
belongs to the rose then. It is a revelation of its nature. It may be 
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this revelation requires certain conditions — ether waves, and so on. 
Now arises the fill thor qiistion, — did colour exi^t in the universa 
before organisyns with eyes a^^peared upon the scene ? As we noticed 
before, organisms with eyes are not enough. The dead or unconscious 
body does not see. Was the rose rod before tlie appearance of mind- 
organisms witli eyes ? And involved in it ? Is the rose rod when no 
one is looking at it ? Common sense has no doubts. It says an oin- 
phatic yes. Is it fiir wrong ? Colour to he sci'.n rtquires e'ertain 
conditions, mind, body and the physical modiura. Does it require 
them all to exist ? Does the mind-body-eyo create the colour out of 
the physical message ? If body-oye-cther constitute only the instru- 
ments of perception, it is tlie mind that must bo tlie creator of colour. 
Many philosophers have held this position, notably Berkeley. In the 
beginning, during the countless ages before the appoaranco of mind 
upon the earth, the world was colourless. And when no one is looking 
at a thing, it is colourless. It is diflicult to see why we should be 
R forced into this position. Yet many orninont thinkers do not un- 
ambiguously declare themsolvos about it. It may ho that for colour 
to be seen, mind-bodies are necessary. It may be for full appreciation 
and discrimination tho human ose is necjssa'y. But for tlio redness 
of the rose to exist, it would scorn tint tlio only things necessary are 
the 7*0 S5 and the physical universe. The rose is an g.^sguco, n ituro or 
power, some X if you will, which shows itself in certain combinations 
of colour and texture and perfume under certain conditions. There 
is an intimate connection between its environment of earth and air 
and sunshine, and its qualities, ^inco it has the power of oxhihitir g 
difToiont systems of qualities, dilTorent syntheses it is not enough to 
(lescriho it as A Synthesis, certainly very inadequate as a space- time 
synthesis. The rose focuses its euvironmont and reveals a balance 
of forces which wo can only describe as beauty. At any rate, colour 
would seem to belong to it, and not to us. 

Defects in the eye changing the colour, and al-senco of dovolopod 
dilTerontiation in the eye resulting in its omission do not prove that 
colour is in our skin. When jaundice makes things yellow, the things 
display yellow under those conditions J they have no normal colour. 
Tho colour wo notice in daylight may bo said to bo normal. But any 
change of conditions brings about a change in manifestation of the 
essence of tho flower or other thing. Variation of modimn leads to 
variation of manifestation, because there is a close and intimate con- 
nection between thing and its situation. The thing is a multiple- 
e Bsonco, dynamic in nature related to a multiple system of conditions 
It is a fountain of emergence. All its appearances are equally reel. 
The appc irances are relative to the standpoint and operating me i< 
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Quality is the expression of an area in a focus. As Buskin put it, 
colour is the spirit of things, so that whan the poets* heart leaps up 
when ha beholds a rainbow in the sky, he may be wiser than the 
scientific philosophers of the present day. When the man of religion 
has an inexpugnable sense of something more than what meets the eye 
and ear, he is possessed of a truth whioh the world may yet come to 
understand, if not to appreciate, in the fulness of time. And the only 
pathway leading to this end is philosophy, an obstinate attempt to 
think things through to the bitter end. If charms fly at the cold 
touch of philosophy they may be only meretrioious ones ; and if stable 
ones are to remain, a further plunge is the only remedy. 


SRI RAMAKRISHNA’S ATTITUDE TOWARDS 
WOMAN AND OOLD 
Bjf Dewan Bahadur P. Sitaramaijya, M.A, 

In laying special stress on the Bhakti-marga as the most suitable 
path for man’s salvation in this spiritually degenerate ago Sri Bama> 
krishna laid particular emphasis on the aspect of the “Motherhood of 
God.” Christianity got its peculiar bias against this doctrine from 
the religion of the Old Testament where the idea of Jehovah was that 
of the War-lord or the lord of hosts who always led his ohoson 
people the Israelites and gave them victory by crushing their 
enemies, — the idolaters who worshipped goddesses. The tendency of 
every people to seat God in the loading war-chariot and make Ilim their 
standard-bearer on the battlefield is apparently deep-rooted in the 
vanity of self-righteous human .instinct. All history indicates this 
narrowness of the human mind to this day. As a matter of faot ob- 
jectionable practices whioh had grown with the debasing of the old 
ideal of God as the blether roused the detestation of the Israelites, 
whoso prophets rightly thundered wrathfully against the other 
people outside their own elect race. When over nineteen centuries 
ago Lord Christ preached his now gospel of God in His aspect of all- 
compassionate love to supersede the hato-for-hate gospel of the Old 
Testament, the Mother aspect of God was in His groat wisdom not 
stressed, obviously because it was against the genius of all Hebraio 
tradition and history* 1“ ancient lands such as Egypt, Greece, 
Babylon, Assyria and Chaldea the idea of the Divine was presented in 
the Father-Mother aspect. In India this idea has always stood its 
ground. Sri Lakshmi ever resting in the bosom of Sri Vishnu, Sri 
Kanyaka, Parvathi. or Kali forming half the body of Maha Siva, Sri 
Badha the dearest embodiment of divine love merged in Sri Krishna 
are a few concrete embodiments in human language of this spiritual 
53 
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fact. Maoh wifihering indignafiioQ has been poured and much of un- 
righ6eou9 oondomnation has been hurled on the gods and goddesses of 
barbaric India by the ignorant though perhaps honest exponents of 
other iconoclastic religions, as if the idea of the masculine and 
feminine merged in one divine entity were a blasphemous degradation. 
That in creation each man has a woman’s nature in part and each 
woman a man's nature in part is a fact often overlooked inspite of its 
ohallenging ohtrusiveness. The persistence of the worship of Mary — the 
Mother of Christ — amongst the Roman Catholics indicates in a way that 
the deepest instincts of man feel an irresistible reverence to the glorious 
fact of woman as typifying divine Motherhood through one of whose 
types even great redeemers have incarnated on earth as the messengers 
of the Heavenly Father. If even God can come down as human only 
through a woman it is difficult to say why the glory of motherhood 
should not be equal in all respects to that of fatherhood even in the eye 
of Him who in His wisdom made both His vehicles. So far as we are 
concerned at present, we have the historic fact testified to by the only 
man who could know of it, that the Paramahamsa realized the Divine 
through the Divine Mother Kali. Times without number he insisted 
on declaring that Her grace alone helped him to that heavenly con- 
summation and asserted with all the emphasis at his command that 
except by the grace of the Mother man cannot realize God in which- 
ever Yogamarga ho may strive to press on and on towards his goal. 
You may blot out everything that he said bub he will never allow you 
the impudence of burking that bold and ohallenging declaration. From 
the personal God to the impersonal is the only way to Truth. It may 
be that man’s conceit as the masculine animal has much to do with 
this prejudice, that this vanity tries to gloss over the humiliation of 
his real defeats at the hands of the feminine and makes him blatantly 
boast of being a victor when every time she actually bears him down 
and makes him the vanquished. It may bo that this feeling accounts 
for his dislike to give the feminine a prominence in the Divine. Any 
way, it is apparent that the defects of human language have debased 
the idea through the sensual mentality of man who can never think 
except grossly of a father and mother except as the joint breeders of a 
physical child. The Master’s Guru was at first one Totapuri. When 
he had to test the much-condemned Tantrio practices of the Shaktas 
to realize their utility and truth and warn us against their dangers 
as well, his Guru was Brahmamayi Yogeswaree a saintly God-mad 
woman, who after meeting him under orders actually played towards 
him the part of the loving mother Yasoda to Her beloved child Krishna* 

A Guru is a God, so proclaim the Indian sages. The Mahaguru 
or Jagat . guru is Is wara Himself or Ishswaree the Divine Mother 
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the Adi-ahakti. In this case the guiding intermediary was a woman 
who led him to the Divine Mother. The significance of this one fact 
of a woman Guru needs to be realized by conceited men of the present 
age* We may also recall the meaning of similar incidents in the 
lives of Adi Shankara and Gautama Buddha when a woman played a 
vital part in the spiritual flowering of the man into the sage. With 
deep knowledge of human nature the Indian sagos have analysed the 
emotion of love or prema as master and servant’s love, friend's love, 
filial love and conjugal love, as steps loading up to the Divine maternal 
love. To use the Master’s own words let us give him the power of 
attorney and leave him to expound his doctrine. God, said he, is the 
Unconditioned beyond name and form, the Absolute, the Unmani« 
fested, Farabrahman of the Upanishads. When Ue pleases to mani- 
fest Himself He by His Shakti limits Himself by the conditions of 
earthly life in myriad forms and under myriad names known as the 
world. Hia Shakti or energy, in other words, He Himself is called 
the Divine Mother or the personal God. The creation, preservation 
and destruction of forms with names in this everchanging world or 
Jagat is a manifestation of Hia Shakti, The Divine Mother is Him- 
self the Divine Father manifest. Self-conscious man is the highest 
manifestation on earth of all other conscious things below him and 
it is his supreme privilege to know himself, to find himself and 
realize his true relationship to God by expanding bis self-conscious- 
ncss to cosmic consciousness. Man must know the Iswara, the Divine 
Father or Ishwaree another name for the Divine Mother. Her grace 
alone can help him to realize the Supreme* She is the Vodantist’s 
Maya of the relative world as against the Absolute Boality. She is 
the Sita who over stands with Hama and moves as the inseparable 
companion of her lord with Lakshmana behind her. Lakshmana could 
not see Hama unless Sita was gracious enough to stand aside to let 
him (the Joovatman) know and see the Paramatman, If she wills it 
and only if she wills it, can man go beyond the conditioned and mauti- 
fested Shakti and become one with the Unconditioned or Para- 
brahman. In Yogio parlance this is called Nirvikalpa Samadhi or 
Mahasamadhi or absorption in the Nirguna Brahman while the 
Saguna Brahman is the manifested God who can never be thought of 
without His Shakti, who again can never be thought of without the 
unmanifested Brahman. You cannot think of milk without its white 
eolour, of fire without its heat, of the wave without the sea, the sun or 
moon without his or her light, says the Master. In this manner, the 
Master has restored to reverential acceptance the faith in the Mother- 
hood of God which in ancient empires as well as in India had perished 
after it had been divorced from its original purity and had sunk into 
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odium through the ignorance and sensuality of worldy-minded naatl. 
Our impurity is reflected above till we allow Divine grace to change it 
thoroughly into love of the Divine. Our heaven is reflected earth for 
the earthly-minded and our earth is reflected heaven for the pure and 
holy. Thus has the Master also given woman her true place of honour 
as the mother of man par excellence. 

It is at the same time apparently extraordinary that the most 
frequent warning given by the Master to his masculine hearers was 
"Guard against Kamini and Kanchana.*’ To the woman it neces- 
sarily implies "Guard against Kama and Kanchana.'* Gold or 
wealth is the source of all the passions — love of power, love of pomp, 
love of wealth, love of self or pride, etc., which breed cruelty, tyranny, 
self-aggrandizement based on the destruction of other men’s good~all 
of which imply hatred of other people and worship of the Ahamkar or 
self. This is one of the two primary instincts of man, whoso hunger 
takes a myriad monstrous shapes. The other basic instinct of human 
nature is lust. Both are tremendous powers for good and evil. The 
soul has no sex which relates only to the body. It has been ordained 
that the soul should be trained in the college or school of earthly life. 
It has to pass from one class to another higher class and higher still 
till at last it flts itself to be in body with the spirit of a citizen of the 
world. During this grand process the soul in the body of man or 
woman grows gradually higher and higher in mental, moral and 
spiritual stature. Self-effort is the only qualification for success in this 
effort. There is no jobbery, no favouritism, no caste, 'colour, or creed, 
advantage, no recommendation for admission and promotion. The 
Divine Mother — the manifested father- mother love of God — is always 
ready and waiting to approach the conditioned soul, if it intensely 
yearns for Her and Her alone. She will send Her messengers in time 
to help, to guide and to load her struggling children upward whenever 
they need courage and strength on their strenuous march. She may 
graciously cut short the effort, if the man’s or woman’s Bhakti is 
uncommonly pure and terrible in the strength which forces tbe 
Mother heart to rush out and open Her bosom to embrace the return- 
ing truant child. The knocking at the door must bo so unceasing as 
to completely ignore the desires of the world which will bo left behind. 
For over twelve years the Master himself had knocked at the door till 
his pure all- engrossed love as a child dragged down or out Her love as 
a Mother to reveal Herself to him. No wonder his exalted mind helped 
him in its purity to look upon every girl or woman — young or old — as 
a manifestation of Shakti. His own wife — a blessed soul- mate meet 
for hip soul—was to him a mother, though their bodies lay on the same 
bed. it was a marriage of soulstindeed to show all the householders 
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an ideal which they can try to reach through Bhakti in this world. 
Such were the tests he applied rigorously to himself to convince a 
doubting people. A mother busy working in the kitchen with her 
ears open and her heart always dwelling on the forgetful child playing 
outside with its toys, a child in hunger throwing its toys away and 
crying for the mother, a mother dropping the half-boiled rice pot and 
rushing out in answer to the call of the child and snatching it up to 
her bosom — this, said the Master, faintly shadows forth the love 
between the human soul and the Mother Divine. In passing through 
the varied experiences of earthly life do wo not see the same person 
presenting difiPerent aspects of love to his or her servant, to his or her 
master or mistress, to his or her father or mother, to his or her 
children or friends, to her husband or his wife and the other persons 
giving appropriate though varied response to the one personality ? 
This life-aspect is a shadow of the one unchanging Reality appearing 
as many changing realities at His pleasure. The Father's love to the 
beautiful daughter is different from his love to his handsome wife or 
sister or mother. The mother's love to her son is quite distinct from 
her love to her handsome husband, brother or father. Wo know that 
at first carnality or lust enters most the relationship of conjugal life. 
As time goes on the physical aspect recedes while the higher form of 
friendliness and sympathy takes possession of the two personalities 
concerned and brings them into closer union. Through gradual self- 
control, the mind gets more and more purified till the common acid 
marriage of the gross bodies in youth nearly ripens into the sweet 
spiritual marriage of the souls. 

The master’s message to every man is — “Look upon every other 
woman as your mother actual and if isho bo a girl as a mother in the 
making.” And to every woman “Look on every other man as your 
father actual or a father in the making if he be young. Treat them 
all as brothers or sisters or sons or fathers or mothers. Learn by 
daily conduct and practice (Sadhana) to develop this mentality — which 
is always the only key to all outward physical acts — and by the grace 
of God the Mother you will reach the bosom of Divine Love Shakti 
which has been manifested in so many forms. If you are married 
people, after begetting a few children— 'thereby repaying your debt to 
the fathers— Pitririnam—yonr habit of self-control will become so 
strong as to teach even you the husband or you the wife ever after- 
wards to look upon the other as your mother or father respectively. 
The sexual attraction of the early days of married life will bo re- 
placed by sexless affection as time passes on and the habit of self- 
oontrol is strengthened. The sacred privilege given by God to self- 
coDicious man and woman to utilise their Shakti to reproduce their 
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kiad and keep His world going for His great; purposes should be reoog* 
nized— as it; was roc^gnizod iu a iciant times— as a great opportunity 
to spend your sexual energy in the minimum and use the rest to 
vivify, elevate and lib you both for social service, which is also servicg 
to the spiritual God.” Is there nob a deep meaning in our daily habit 
of addressing every girl or woman other than the wife as “amma” or 
‘‘mother’* and every boy or man other than the husband as "appa” or 
“father” ? Let this custom serve us as a constant reminder ‘of the 
spiritual truth of the One All- Mother manifesting as the many 
apparently different fathers and mothers a nd help us to realise the 
ideal through the daily living of purer and purer lives. 

When we remember that the sexual instinct is all powerful, can- 
not wo realize how we can let it drag us down by our surrender or 
force it to lead us up by our mastery? The will to think purely, the 
will to train the mind to obey us, t».*e will to master the power of lust 
is the weapon that makes man the maker of his fate and the master of 
his destiny; Lust and greed force men downward away from God. 
They should be deflected upwards into pure love and selfless 
service bo help man upwards to God. If man degrades the woman by 
his lust she will destroy him. If woman degrades man by her lust ha 
will destroy her. Both will be destroyed by lust and both will bo 
saved when it is transformed into pure love or proma. The Divine 
Mother of love blesses and reveals Herself to the pure-loving. The 
same Shakti as the Destroying Angel in Her dreadful aspect will in 
Her groat anger punish those who have insulted and outraged Her in 
Her manifested human parsonalities. All the existing social diseases — 
the fruits of our past sins— 'must bo examined by us in the light of 
this truth thus declared by a man of truth. Man and woman should 
take the terrible warning which though oft-repeated has been passed 
by unheeded despite the resulting horrors that mock them all round, 
lest worse suffering like an avenging angel should sear the truth into 
their brains and hearts with Her pee of lire. The sacred duty of man 
to improve the woman in body, heart, mind and spirit is thus brought 
under the search light of the Mister’s warning. Woe unto man, if he 
treats woman only as his slave and vessel of carnal plasure as hereto- 
fore and neglects his duty to help the mother of man in her emanci- 
pation from her present status of ornamental boyhood. 

The advanced souls pull their minds entirely out of lust and 
greed. They are above all desires for themselves. Their perfect 
purity places them face to face with the source of All-Love. They 
are the Immortals, the Buddhas, the Ohrists, the Ohaitanyas, the 
Ramakrishnaa of the world — the world citizeus whether born in a 
manger r a stable, a oottage or a palaoe. Starting like every one of 
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us far back in the womb of Time they have by heroic striving, inces- 
sant endeavour, great humility, all-embracing love, worked through 
the ages, through the paths of Jnana and Bliikti to know and after- 
wards reveal to us the Divine. All such beings speak of What they 
know. It is foolish iinpudenoo for us to say that they are unpractical 
men, that we who know little of our real self and less of our neigh- 
bour’s know more than they of this world’s Training Institute whose 
good and evil experience is the only fitting prapiration for each of us 
for the journey beyond it and that those who have seen God the 
Maker of the universe know less than wo of the practical man and his 
boasted and boastful practical world. Lot us in all reverence accept 
and act on the Master’s reatfirmition of an ancient truth that the lust 
of man or woman and love of greed and their brood of evil should be 
gradually purified by continuous daily self-el’fort respectively into 
love of all women as mother’s and all men as father’s and love of all 
men’s good till at last in the fullness of time by the grace of the 
Divine wo shall each realise the Father- Mother in all and all in the 
Father- Mother. 

IS WANT A CITKSE ? 

liy Pfof, SitresU Chandra Sen Giqddj M,A, 

A man’s knowledge and progress are determined by liis wants and 
requirements, lie cares to know and advance in the world in which 
he lives, influenced by his peculiar needs and sense of want. The 
struggle to keep us going stimulates in us the desire to scan and study 
our resources. If min were ushorod into life a full-grown adult with 
all his requirements supplied, ho would for over remain a dull fool 
with no anxiety to learn or know anything— his mind then would be a 
tabula rasa and his existence little better than the merely sentient or 
animal existences of the plant or brute world. 

The calf begins to skip about in excess of joy the moment it is 
born and finds no difliculty in adapting itself to its environments— 
it loses no time in getting out of its mother’s udders its due share of 
milk and soon finds the rich repast of the gioon meadow under its feet, 
spread out by a kindly Providence. The Darwinian theory of the 
struggle for existence applies, of course, to all forms of animal life but 
1 venture to think that the animals are little bothered, in oomparison 
with their “cousins” of a higher rank, by a sense of want. They find 
Nature a genial mother with her gifts scattered in profusion for their 
use and their “advantage” over man consists in their well- developed 
instincts, which help them on to the mysteries of existence with little 
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or no efforb. Foots have sung about this happier state of the animal 
kingdom and have wished in the agony of their souls to exchange 
their lots with those of birds and beasts I The latter are not haunted 
by any sense of want or privation. Poverty, disease or disappoint- 
meat, ingratitude or or uelty, avarice or greed do not make them 
miserable. They are, in other words, happy. They are born rioh and 
die rioh. And so we had the dog of to day to have m\d0 but little 
advance upon the dog of (Jiyases and the modern monkey little^ better 
than the ohattoring animal of Darwin’s imagination, unhappily raised 
by him to the status of our progenitor. AiHaeaoe or wealth thus is a 
ourse from the standpoint of progress. 

Man’s superiorty over the brute oreation lies in his wants — his 
perennial struggle with the adverse oiroumstances of life. He is born 
poor, naked of ready-made gifts or resources. Nature to him is a sort 
of step-mother, who will not give him anything, without making him 
toil or strive for it. Man wages an eternal warfare with the facta of 
life which do not readily shape themselves to his wishes. He must 
have an ardent will and a fund of never-failing energy to adapt him- 
self to his environs. The man who wants to order things and circum- 
stancea to his pissing whim or caprice ends by making a fool of 
himself like the foolish Danish king in English history who wanted 
the waves to obey him. The waves of life will obey the man who 
knows how to pilot the ship of his life with skill and a calm and 
resolute will. 

The helpless child in its swaddling clothes expresses its wants 
and gives iniicitions of its will by its cries. The intelligent mother 
knowing their true significance seeks to remove these wants in the 
right way. The child’s life is a life of no small struggle and it is a 
judicious adjustment of that life to the exigencies of particular exist- 
ences or individuals which constitutes the main problem of the 
mother’s career and that mother will have signally failed in her 
serious task who does not know howto rightly interpret and guide the 
wants of her child as indicated by its cry or smile or the movements 
of its limbs. The foolish mother who out of her ignorance or abun- 
dance of her affection or indifference ignores the expressions of her 
child's wants makes an awful wreck of a whole life — for the child then 
grows with a dwarfed or mutilated will and fails to grasp the problem 
of life and cannot adjust himself to his surroundings and remains a 
fool for ever. So it is the right direction given to the wants of our 
child life that will determine how these wants will ultimately shape 
themselves. 

Tbr sense of want must be created by a wise mother and teacher. 
A good mother will never make it easy for her child to get its wishes 
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fulfillad for fche mere asking, SIio will on the confirary, toantalise, as 
Nafiuro does, lure her ohild through sueoessivo stages of knowledge— its 
failures and stumblings — till the toy be given. The ohild must be 
made to orawl to its plaything at tirnos and its mishandling of the 
same must be made the ooaasion for punishment. 

Gifts are to be earned and acquired by our fitness and not simply 
won over as a favour from an over indulgent mother. Our audit- 
hood has to develop through this sense of want, if we want to be men. 

Now wants, as indicated above, take shapes and forms aooording 
to the training received in childhood. If our wants remain in the 
physical plane only, our knowledge of things in the universe will eon- 
fine itself to a search for the qualities and properties of matter as, 
when harnessed to our purposes, will remove our wants. The moment 
we ascend higher in our sense of wants we feel that a removal of our 
physical needs only will not bring us satisfaction. The scholar who 
feels miserable, unable to find a solution for an intellectual puzzle will 
not derive happiness from any amount of food and raiment one may 
hoap upon him. Ho his his wints of a diiferant kind, a higher type, 
and he must bo satisfied in a different way. He will seek and 
strive, and, when tho true knowledge oomos to shine upon him as the 
result of his toil, ha feels his wants removed. The poet’s imagination 
feels a want and he creates his Miranda or Sakuntala. His wants 
will not be holpod by even tho fabled wealth of Persia or India of old. 
Shakespeare might liavo lougod for a bettor living and perhaps oared 
for tho earnings of a crowded house but his fulfilment as a poet was in 
tho creation of his Hamlet and not in tho drafting of his will earmark- 
ing his fortune for his family. His Himlob removal his sense of 
want and this came upon him as his crown. Tho patriot fighting for 
the freedom of his land will make little of the wants which engage the 
fittention and knovvlodgo of hundreds of toiling souls. Ha sees a realm 
and a condition of things which others may not — his knowledge is of 
a different sort and this supports him in his struggle. The prince 
who threw away a kingdom to sea the misery of man and wont out in 
search of a redress for human suffering hid also his wants. His wants 
opened up to his vision a world which had its fascination for him only 
and when after years of patient endurance, true knowledge dawned 
upon him, he felt the relief. 

Thus it will be clear that our sansa of want will determine the 
kind of knowledge we shall coma by and the progress we shall attain. 
If there were no want, there would be no growth. 

There are, of oourse, soma wants which a selfish or a too ambi. 
tious nature croitas only bo court ruin. Macbeth’s want is not to 
be regarded as a normal kind and it is better that human nature 
14 
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should shun suoh sorb of wanbs. Men fond of an abnormal desire of 
some kind or another, not oaloulated to be benefioial either to them- 
selves or their species are to be regarded as aberrations of nature and 
should by no means be taken as models. It is difficult in some oases 
to draw a line of demarcation between legitimate or moral and 
illegitimate or immoral desires. But the difficulty is more exaggerat- 
ed than real. The poor man’s greed of the wealth of his neigh- 
bour trying to find vent in theft or robbery is not an instance of 
natural want. It is an artificially created desire. Lust’s eye on beauty 
is an immoral and artificial want and Nature never meant to en- 
courage suoh wants. When man, blind to normal desires and wants 
rushes in for a satisfaction of unnatural cravings, punishments — apart 
from social or state sanctions— swftly follow and show that Nature is 
truly moral and her mandates have been misheard. When’ the miser 
pines for more and more gold or when the insatiable earth hunger of 
the proud conqueror craves for more and more territory, Nature 
blushes and feels outraged and the day of retribution slowly but 
surely gathers in its storm. 

Bub when all normal wants are developed on right lines — this is 
more or less a matter of eduoibion which is now engaging the serious 
thoughts of Bertrand Russel and others — man’s knowledge expands 
and his progress becomes assured. To kill or root out wants or 
desires is suicidal for our growth. The gospel of the Gita is nob, as is 
held in some quarters, a gospel of inaction or inertia but it is an 
intense call to duty to be regulated by our respective Dharmas, To 
get rid of all wants is really to stagnate and to die and to sink into 
the sentient or animal life. 

We complain of divine injustice when we suffer. Bub if we knew 
that in most oases our sufferings, when real, (for there are many 
imaginary sufferings begotten of our caprice or arDificial desires) were 
only BO many calls to fulfil our natures, our horizon of knowledge 
would then expand and flush crimson with true glory. Pining and 
whining will not help us in the least — suoh an attitude of helplessness 
only distances the truth from us and keeps us down in the evolution- 
ary race. May be, we are sometimes doomed to suffer inspite of our 


* [It is not to be uadeistood that * wants* here denote only the desire for the 
good things of life. For there are spiritual wants too in the shape of the desire 
for the realisation of Truth without which no progress is possible in spiiitnal 
life. As the highest aim of Indian society is to bring the individual to the doors 
of spiritual illumination, our Sbastras have always encouraged the latter sort of 
wants and discouraged the former, since they stand in the way of spiritual 
progress. According to the Hindu ideal the animal wants are to be reduced to 
the minimum without, of course, prejudice to physical efficiency, and the 
spiritual ants raised to the maximum, unlike the Westornor who always 
strives to raise 'the standard of life* to the highest possible extent. Sd. V.K.] 
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keen and Bincere efforts to find the proper remedies but we must re- 
member our efforts are not wasted — they leave their effects on 
the race. 

God is all-merciful and if we could only know and road His pur- 
pose aright, we would see that human wants, when legitimate and 
proper, are only so many divine goads to know Him and realise Him. 

The man without wants therefore, is not to be envied but to be 
pitied. 


A VEDIC PRAYEE 

By Stvawi Atxilananda 

The Brihadaranyaka Upanishad is one of the eleven Upanishads 
which are known as the ancient, genuine Upanishads. These are the 
classical, fundamental Upanishads on which the Vedanta philosophy 
is based. And these Upanishads were chosen by the groat teacher 
Sankara for his interpretation of the Vedanta Sutras, and on each of 
those he has written a commentary. 

Among the Upanishads some ware reserved to be taught only in 
the foresti to students who wore willing to devote their lives to the 
study and realisation of the highest truth, and who for this end had 
given up their homes and worldly connections to live in a quiet place 
under the guidance of a Guru, or spiritual teacher. There, in the 
Ashrama with their Guru, they could study and meditate without 
interruption. The great spiritual treasures contained in these Upa- 
nishads remained thus a secret to the ordinary man. The teachings 
were kept pure and holy and sacred. The truth was open to all, pro- 
vided the student was willing to live a simple, holy life away from 
worldly distractions. For only under such conditions could the teach- 
ing bring the highest result, It was considered unwise to place these 
teachings before the general public, where soon they would bo mis- 
interpreted and thereby lose their high and sacred purpose. 

The Brihadaranyaka Upanishad is one of these forest Upanishads. 
And as the name indicates, it was considered the groat forest Upa- 
nishad holding the highest rank among all the Upanishads. 

The author of this Upanishad is not known. But we meet with 
the teachings of an ancient Eishi Yagnavalkya, a wise and holy man 
who even while living the householder’s life came face to face with 
the highest truth. A great part of the Upanishad is his teaching, 
given out on different occasions, under quite different circumstances. 
Through the stories related in this Upanishad we learn something 
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about tho life of this aucioafc Kishi, how ho was married and had two 
wives, how he visited the court of King Janaka, and how towards the 
end of his lifo ha left tha worJd and bacamo a recluse. 

The Upanishad opens with a Slianti Patha, or paaoa chant, as all 
the main Upanishads do. Those peace chants wore uttered in chorus 
by Guru and disciples to create the right atmosphere. The peace 
chant is : "Brahman is all that is invisible and all that is visible. 
(Spirit and Universe). The visible projects from the invisible and 
again is absorbed by the invisible. Still, Brahman remains for ever 
unchanged. Om ! Peace ! Peace ! Peace I” 

There is at the beginning of the Upanishad a beautiful prayer 
that is uttered by thousands of Hindus every day. It is a short prayer, 
but at the fulfilment of this prayer the highest aim of human life has 
been aohieved. The prayer is : 

“We pray to Thee, adorable and salf-effulgont One, 

From the unreal lead us to the Beal, 

From darkness lead us into Light, 

From death lead us into Immortality.” 

This prayer, in ancient times, was recited at the beginning of the 
great Vedic sacrifices. “From darkness lead us into Light,” — through 
the darkness of ignorance we are attached to all that is worldly. We 
want health, wealth and prosperity, wo want the so-callod good things 
of this world. The light of wisdom is hidden from us. Wo are satisfied 
with the things of the senses because wo do not kno w the bliss of That 
which lies beyond, of that Light which dispels all ignorance, and 
with it, all attachment to worldly concerns. Wo do not know that all 
happiness this world has to olTor is but a faint reflection of the 
wondrous bliss that reposes in the Light which is God Himself. lie 
is the true Light, the Light that shines in the darkness, the Light 
that can be perceived only by the spiritual eye. When that eye is 
opened wo see tha fullness of things. Then wo sie no more through a 
glass darkly, but we come face to face with the glory of the Divine. 
That Light is solLeffulgont. The sun cannot illume It, for the light 
of the sun is like darkness compared with that source of all liglit, 
which is God. "When with that Light the mind is illumined then 
does it BOO no darkness. Thus this Bliss arises in the body.” 

When we become conscious of that spiritual Light then wo live in 
freedom. Then wo will know that wo arc the children of that Light, 
spirit born of spirit, children of eternal bliss. When we have roachod 
that state there is nothing more to be desired, wo have reached full- 
ness, pe fectioD, complete happiness. Hence the prayer to be led 
into that Light. Lead us away from darkness, take us, 0 Lord, into 
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he Light that is Thy very being. There the sun does not shine, nor 
the moon, nor the stars, nor these lightnings. He shining, everything 
shines by His glory. By His Light all this shines.” 

“From the unreal lead us into the Real,”— the world is unreal. 
God alone is real. Everything in this world changes and comes to an 
end. There is no stability in the universe, nothing to hold on to. Wo 
think that wo have a firm grasp on the world but before wo know it, 
it slips away. The unreal, the changeable vanishes sooner or later. 
We cannot depend upon anything in this world. 

Stability is only in the Real. The Real is eternal, unchangeable. 
The Real is God. When we enter into Him then we enter into realityi 
then we ourselves become real. At present wo are always changing, 
happy to-day, miserable to-morrow. But when wo are united with 
Reality, then we partake of His naturo, of His bliss. Lead us away 
from the unreal world, 0 Lord, that we may blond with Reality, that 
we may become real even as Thou art real. “ Subtler than the subtle, 
greater than the great, in the heart of each living thing the Atman 
reposes. One free from desires, with his mind and senses composed 
sees the glory of the Atman and becomes absolved from grief.” 

And now the last line of the prayer : “From death lead us into 
Immortality,” — we tliink that we are living, but in fact we are dying 
constantly. Every change is the death of a previous condition. To- 
morrow we shall not bo what we are to-day. The body has changed. 
And even our ego of to-day is changed to-morrow. Every moment 
we are dying. The “I” of an hour ego is dead and gone, it is changed, 
and the present “I” has taken its place. This is the cause of our un- 
happiness. We don’t remain the same even for a moment. 

But when wo escape fiom this constant dying, when we become 
immortal, then wo will taste true happiness* Thou all fear will vanish 
and wo arc at rest. That is the state of bliss. Bliss is only in im- 
mortality, when wo are beyond all bondage, beyond all limitations. 

We dread death. That dread will vanish tho moment we realise 
that we are immortal. Then tlioro will bo no more living and dying 
and being born again. Until that realisation comes we will not know 
peace. The future will remain dark. But when wo become immortal 
we have nothing more to fear for then we are beyond change. That 
fearlessness is bliss. 

Even in this life we can become immortal. Not tho body, but 
the spirit. That is, we can realize that our true nature is beyond 
ohango and death, that w'e are and always have been tho immortal 
spirit. Eternity opens up before us. Wo enter upon the great 
Eteinity beyond tinoe, space and causation. When this realisation 
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comes we are said to be living in God, because then we know that wd 
are of His nature. This realisation is the goal of life. It brings the 
greatest bliss. 

It is only when the heart has become pure that we can utter this 
prayer in perfect sincerity, when we are free from worldly attach- 
ments, when we are ready to renounce all for the love of God, who is 
the highest, the reality and immortal. So long as we want to enjoy 
the world wo cannot recite this prayer in the fullness of our hearts. 
The world is darkness, unreal, subject to death. God alone is Life 
eternal. 

We cannot live in the spirit and still cling to the vanities of this 
earthly life. We have to choose between the darkness and light. And 
the right choice comes with the dawning of wisdom. Ignorance 
draws us away from God. Wisdom draws us towards Him. Those 
who have soon the light lose the love for darkness. Those who have 
tasted the bliss that is God can lust no more after sense pleasures. Those 
who have experienced immortality can no longer be satisfied with what 
is mortal. They cannot pray for worldly happiness and prosperity. 
Nothing can satisfy them except God Himself. In God alone they 
find their satisfaction. 

Reality, Light, Immortality is the true nature of every living 
being. It is the Life of all life, the Soul of all souls. It is the basis 
of all existence. AVe are not those bodies, not those over-changing 
personalities; we are, in truth, one with the immortal spirit. When 
we are freed from ignorance, when we go beyond darkness, then we 
will shine in our own glory which is God, beyond the confines of 
nature, beyond birth and death. “The Self is not born, it does not 
die ; it did not spring from anywhere, nothiug sprang from it. Un- 
born, eternal, everlasting, ancient ; it is not slain when the body is 
slain. Ho is the Eternal among the opbomoral, the Consciousness of 
all conscious beings. Ho, though One, fulfils the desires of many. 
He hears our prayers, He answers our supplications.” 



SELECTIONS 

FEOAT THE ADIIYATAIA EAMAYANA 

BALAKANDA : CIIAPTRB V 

Ahalya’s vnAYEU'-iGontimied) 

II II 

M, Thou art feho primordial cause of fcho uuivarae, Thou arfc the 
universe itself as also its support : (yet) Thou arti unaffected by the 
elements. (Hence) Thou shinast as the Absolute and Supreme 
Being. 

JJTR I 

‘^T^R'T II II 

53. Thou art designated by the word “ Orn yet Thou art the 
Being that art beyond words. In virtue of the differentiation between 
word and its object Thou art the universe itself. 

m rt mw ii y v n 

54. Though Thou art One without a second, Oh Sri Rama in 
virtue of Thine Maya, Thou appearest variously as effects, cause, agent, 
ends and moans. 

[Note : 1. no is de facto the effect, cause, etc., of all acthlties visible in 
the rolativo world.] 

* 115 ^ II ri II 

55. People with (their) intelleot deluded by Thine Maya reoog< 
nize not Thee in reality : on the other hand they regard Thee the 
Supremo Being, the Lord of Maya — as an ordinary human being. 

II H 

56. Like Ether (Akaaa) Thou pervadest all both inside and out- 
Bido-Thou the Pure, the Unattached, the Unmoving— Thou art the 
Eternal, the Immaculate, the Supreme Knowledge, the Existenoe- 
absolute and the Immutable. 
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cTwi^ ii li'* ii 

57. I am a woman doludod and ignoranfc, Oh Lord. How can 
I comprehend Thy real nature ? Therefore do I, Oh Rima, with an 
undivided mind bow down before Thee an inrmite number of timei. 

t^?n2[5RJT^(rfm ^ ii ii.«; ii 

58. Oh Lord ! wheresoever I may be, bless that I may have un- 
ceasing devotion unto Thy lotus-feet. 

^ ii ii 

59. Salutations unto Thee ! Oh Thou the Lord of all creatures, 
the Lover of Thy devotees. Oh Hreishekosha ! Salutations again, 
unto Thee, Oh Narayana. 

EKCicrP=m’T II 

THTJfy^ iKo II 

60. I sing Thy gloryi Oh Sri Rama of beautiful lotus eyes, who 
art accompanied by thy brother, who art the destroyer of the fear of 
Samsara (i. bondage), who art one without a second, who art aolf- 
etfulgent like the splendour of a million suns, who carriost a bow and 
arrow in Thy hands and shinost like a blue cloud, and who art clad in 
a beautiful cloth of golden hue and adorned with ear-rings imbedded 
with gems. 



NOTES AND COMMENTS 

THE HINDU VIEW OP OHUIST 

The Christmas has long passed away with the usual jubilation 
and religious fervour attendant on its celebration. Although the 
anniversary of the nativity of Jesus does not find a place in the 
orthodox Hindu calendar, the occasion is nonetheless important to 
the nainds of most Hindus ; for desus, the Son of God, who came down 
to this world of sorrows to wash away the sins of mankind with his 
own blood and to establish the Kingdom of God in the minds of men 
pi’ofoundly strikes the tender chords of our heart and impresses our 
minds with the purity, beauty and strength that were so conspicuously 
revealed through his personality. Notwithstanding the attempts of 
the various Christian Churches to make him and his religion sectarian, 
his personality which is in itself so universal has oveinown the limits 
of petty creeds and sects and has enlisted our adoration although wo 
do not call ourselves his followers in the sense in which the modern 
Christian missionary wants us to do. \Vhat attracts us irresistibly to 
hia person is the intense spirit of renunciation that was exemplified in 
his life. He was par oxcollonco a Sannyasin who had given up all the 
pleasures of the world for the love of hia Lord. lie had no house, no 
wealth or relations to call his own. Ilis life was one of perpetual 
communion with God and service to humanity. In tho brief period 
of his ministry ho gave out tho gems of spiritual truth that he had 
gathered, to all v;ho desired them. And in tho end ho courted 
martyrdom in tho interest of what ho considered to ho truth and in 
atonement for the sins of mankind. Tliis is Christ as ho was, Un- 
trammelled by the prejudiced interpretations of theologians and wo 
Hindus find in him another in.^pired messenger of God deserving tho 
reverence and worship of our liearts- 

But when Christian missionaries ask us to accept CJirist they 
want US to do something more. They want us to believe in Christ not 
as he was, but as he is iotorprotod by thoir Church- They assume, 
not however on the authority of Christ himself, that ho was tho only 
Son of God and tho acceptance of him as 0110*3 Lord and Saviour is the 
only means of salvation to man. To th.ein, to profess Christianity 
seems to be of groatnr ini])ortanco than obediouco to Christ’s doctrines 
or imitation of his life. Wo Hindus entirely disagree with this view. 
The absurdity of the doctrine will bo clear from tho fact that oven if its 
truth is granted, there still I'oraain a large section of mankind who 
have no prospect of salvation for no fault of theirs. Knr the countless 
generations that lived before the birth of Christ and the largo section 
of mankind that had no opportunity to know him and his doctrines 
even after liis birth must also bo branded, if this theory is carried to 
its logical conclusion, as unlit for salvation, although tho mistako 
was unavoidable on thoir part. Nor do wo find any clear assertion of 
this theory in tho recorded sayings of Christ. In fact his toachiugs 
even go against such sectarian views. Tho only tenable standpoint is 
to take up tho Hindu view that God manifests Himself in this w'orld 
in the form of man as many times as there is need for it, and that 
JesuB Christ is one of fluoh manifestations of the Almighty to preach 
unto mankind tho way of redemption from the fetters of tho world, 
If along with this his gospel and personality are taken away from 
thoir present sectarian background, wcJven around him by the 
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thooloftians of Europe, and placed in the settings of Indian philosophy 
tlio Hinduisation of Christ will be completed and ho will be adored by 
th Hindus as they do other incarnations of God. This is the only way 
of Indianisising Christianity. 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES 

Sri Ramafcrishna and His Disciples : by Sister Devamata. 
Published by the Ananda-Ashrama, La Crescenta, California 

This volume, " Sri Ramakrishna and Iiia Disciples ” is the work 
of one who spent several years in India, living in actual daily contact 
with many disciples and dovotoos of the saint. Moreover, Sister Daya- 
mata speaks with sympathetic understanding and a deep insight into 
the Indian soul, which makes the book exceptionally impressive and 
instructive. 

Sri Ramakrishna was one of the greatest spiritual teachers of 
India, a Vodic seer, who taught the same as Plato and Socrates. As 
one reads of his teachings, life assumes a now meaning and the “ hope 
ofcornal ” springs refreshed. Says the author : “ In Sri Ran}akrishna’3 
teachings there are no stereotyped doctrines, no creed to repeat, no 
catechism to learn. Upon one thing only does ho lay uncompromising 
stress— what one bolioves. It matters lessi ho chiima, tchat a 
man worships, than in what spirit ho worships. Growth rests loss on 
the form of the Ideal, than on the degree of fidelity.’' 

In another place we read, What marks a civilized man ? To be 
highly educated, to be rich, to be well-drossod. But the lesson Sri 
Ramakrishna came to teach, was that these are secondary; that a 
civilization based on sense pleasure, material possessions, and acquisi- 
tion must he always false and hollow ; that the real hoiiofactor of 
mankind is he who loads a holy life, in conformity with the highest 
standards, and who possesses not worldly wealth, but wisdom.” 

A glossary of Indian terms is appended and also a list of the boy- 
liood and religious names of the disciples. On the whole, this volume 
holds tho interest throughout, is iustructivo and uplifting, without a 
dull page. 

Outlines of Vedanta : by M. Srinivasa Rau, M A. 
(Madras), M. D, C., M, B. Sc. (Edinburgh), D. P. H. (Cam- 
bridge). Printed at the Bangalore Press, Mysore Road, Banga 
lore City. Price Re. 1-8-0. 

This book contains tho Dakshinamurthy stotra “of Sri Sankara- 
charya in Dovanagari characters along with an English translation 
and commentary thereof. In commenting on tho stotra which is a 
masterly epitome of tho fundamental principles of Adwaita Vedanta, 
tho author has adopted it as the basis for the exposition of that philo- 
sophy. He has elucidated with great success the highly metaphysical 
doctrines of Adwaita, and a person wdth an enquiring turn of mind 
will find it a great help in the study of that philosophy. The value of 
the book is enhanced by tho inclusion of tho views of dififerent schools 
of European philosophy. The practical aspect of Vedantic doctrines 
too has not been overlooked by the author* 
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Brahmanandiyam : edited by Swami Agamananda, Sree 
Kamalvrishna Niranjanashramam ; Ottapalam. 

This volumo is a Malayalam translation of the discourses of 
Swami Brahraananda, originally recorded and published in Bengali 
and English. The Swami who was one of the most beloved disciples 
of Bhagavan Sri Ramakrishna occupies a very high rank among the 
saints of Modern India. He was the President of the Ramakrishna 
Mission from its very inception and was held in the highest reverence 
and esteem by all the devotees and followers of Sri Ramakrishna. The 
discourses of the Swami published in this book were originally given 
by him as exhortations to those sincere aspirants after truth that went 
to him for guidance and inspiration, and as such they deal not so 
much with the subtleties of metaphysics that generally go to food 
tlie intellect alone as with matters of practical spiritual lifo. No one 
can turn over the pages of this book without coming across inspiring 
passages that reveal the glory of spiritual lifo, and act as a beacon-light 
to the seekers after truth. Many pieces of information, supremely in- 
teresting to spiritual aspirants, concerning the practice of meditation, 
the pitfalls of spiritual life and the means of avoiding them are to ho 
found in this book. Its value is enhanced by the inclusion of a hiogra- 
pliical sketch of the Swami containing all incidents that are autiien- 
tieally known about his lifo. Wo fool sure that this noble attempt of 
the publishers will bo of great service to the Malayalam-roading public. 

Talks with Eeyaa. By A. H. Jaisinghani ; published by 
Ganesh and Co., Madras. 47 pages. 

Those are the musings of the innermost heart of a sincere soul, 
put in the shape of conversations with an imaginary being called 
Eeyaa who seems to bo none other than the divine spirit in man. 
Many illuminating remarks on such abstract topics as truth, happi- 
ness, desire, service, etc., are to bo found in this small volumo. The 
thoughts expressed herein throb with tho sublime spirit of humanity 
and an abiding faith in the underlying divinity of human nature. 

Practice of Yoga Vol. 1 : by Swami Sivananda ; Ganesh 
and Co., Madras ; 247 pages. Price Rs. 2. 

This book, as the title indicates, is a very valuable compendium 
of the various forms of Sadliana inculcated by the scriptures 
of Hinduism. All tho important paths, Jnana, Bhakbi and 
Yoga aro dealt with and innumerable practices relating to those and 
the results to be attained by following them are minutely described in 
simple and lucid English. A reader on finishing the book will feel im- 
pressed that religion is a very practical affair. But wo must however 
add that tho practices of Ilathayoga and Riijayoga mentioned in tho 
book are unsuitod to tho majority of men in chis age while they have 
always an irresistible charm for them by their apparent concreteness 
and promise of speedy rewards. The author should have given a 
strong note of warning regarding tho dangers attendant on these prac- 
tices lost tho impatient but unqualified aspirants should recklessly 
launch on them from a perusal of tho book and thus risk their health 
and everything in such vain efforts. In addition we should. also say 
that a suporfioial reader of the book may go away with the impression 
that spiritual realisation is an easy thing to be accomplished in a year 
or two, as the author has indicated so in many places without at tho 
same time suflioiently emphasising tho fact that such speedy results 
are possible only in the case of aspirants of intense spiritual ardour, 
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But! in the case of ra%jority of mon i<5 will taka many years, or per- 
haps a whole life-time to attain perfection in any one of these 
Sadhanas. 

Mother America: by Swami Omkar ; Ganesh and Co., 
Madras. 

In this small book Swami Omkar trios to dofend Fndia aj^ainst 
the slanders raoontly levelled aj^aiast her in the notorious book of Aliss 
Mayo. The defence does not take t!io line of a tit for tat, as it is the 
case with some of the books written by [ndians in reply to Miss 
Mayo’s allegations. The author tries to outline in brief the beauty 
and sublimity of Indian life at its best, and also the mistake in the 
outlook with which Miss Mayo views her theme. lie pleads for more 
sympathy and help for India at the hands of foreigners than for mali- 
cious criticism and vilification of her culture by thorn. The book if 
road widely will be helpful in creating a hotter state of affairs in inter- 
national understanding. 


NEWS ANJ3 REPORTS 


THE SILVEU JUEIEEE CEEEP.TIATION OF THE R. K. M. STUDENTS* 
HOME. MADRAS 

The Silver Jubilee of the Ramakrishna Mission Students’ Home, 
Mylaporo, Madras was celebrated with great solemnity on Sunday the 
16th of February, 1930 under the presidency of His Excellency the 
Governor of Madras. On tha previous day took place the opening of 
the Homo Exhibition by Mr, G. Nagaratnain Iyer, the Principal of the 
Engineering College, Madras. The Exhibition consisted oftho articles 
produced by the various sections of the Homo as the industrial section, 
science section, geography section, vegetable garden, etc. The variety 
of products and the taste and ingenuity disiilayed in their make boar 
eloquent testimony to the splendid training given to tho boys for deve- 
loping skill in the use of thoir hands and eyes. The celebration proper 
began with Pooja and prayer in the morning in tho spacious prayer 
hall of the Home. At about 10 A. M. rice and pice wore distributed to 
over one thousand poor Narayanas. In the evening was hold a publio 
meeting under the presidency of His Excellency in a specially construct- 
ed pandal decorated with buntings, arches, flags, ever-greens and 
mottoes of great philosophical significance. The elite of the City 
were present on the occasion. Among others the names of tho 
following ladies and gontlomon may he mentioned : — Dr. Bosant, 
Sir C. P. Ramaswarni Aiyar, Sir P. S. Sivaswami Aiyar, Sir A. 
P. Patro, Rev. Father Beatrara, the Kumara Rajah of Venkatagiri, 
Dr. Gravely, tho Rajah of Ramnad, Mr. and Mrs. Justice Venkata- 
subba Rao, Mr. and Mrs. Hayles, Messrs. C. V. Viswanatha Saatri, 
A. Ramaswarni Mudaliar, M. A. Muthiah Chettiar, V. S. Rama- 
swami Sastri, K. Balasubramania Aiyar, G. Nagaratnam Aiyar, 
S. N. V. Rajachar, A, Krishna Rao Bhonslo, S. Satyamurthi, 
Alladi Kriahnaawami Aiyar, M. Kosava Pai, Vavilla Venkatewarulu, 
C. R. Thiruvenkataohariar, T. S. Ramaswarni Aiyar, (Dubash of Best 
and Co.), S. Muthiah Mudaliar(Minister), N. R. Balakrishna Mudaliar* 
Balaji F. iw, P. Ohenohiah, V. 0. Rangaawami, V. V. Srinivasa Aiyan- 
gar and S, Rangaawami Aiyangar. The prooeodinga began with prayer 
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and (iha wading of the Report of the Institution by Swami Yatiswar- 
ananda, President of the R. K. Mutt and Ilome. This was followed 
by the commemoration address by Sir P. S. Sivaswamy Aiyar in the 
oourse of which ho paid a high tribute to the organisers of tho Home 
and tho splendid achievement of the institution in the matter of giving 
an all-round training to its inmates. Next Sir G. P. Ramaswamy 
Aiyar requested His Excellency to present a souvenir in silver embody- 
ing tho monogram of tho R.irnakrishna Mission to tho Socrotariat 
Party in commemoration of their devoted, unsoliishand philanthropic 
labours for the purpose of building tho financial fabric of tho Homo. 
Kumara Raja of Vonkatagiri and Mr. Alladi Krishnaswaray Aiyar, tho 
Advocate General of Madras, then requested His Excellency to lay tho 
foundation stone for the new Jubiloe workshop. In the midst of tho 
sweet notes of Indian music His Excellency performed the pleasant 
function and addressed tho assembled guests, appreciating the work 
done by tho Home and asking all to contribute liberally towards its 
funds. In the course of his speech he said, *‘I have bean privileged to 
go round tho Home on a working day and I could see plainly that the 
education was thoroughly practical and in every way designed to fit 
the students for the struggle, which must necessarily lie 
before them. But, of course, funds are still necessary and not- 
withstanding tho eflorts that liave been made to obtain sullicient funds 
more are still wanted. I can imagine nothing liner than to give in 
such a cause and I wish those who are woU-ondowod with this world’s 
goods to contribute as generously as possible in response to the appeal 
that has been made, because I arn confident that they could not have 
a worthier object than to assist those who are not able to afford it 
themselves to equip themselves for the struggle of life.” After tho 
usual vote of thanks hy M'\ A. Ri nxswimy Mudili.ir, the President 
of the Corporation of Mi lras, the Governor and Ids party loft, the 
chair being occupied on ilis Excolloncy's departure by Sir A. P. Patro. 
An interesting programme of sports was tlioii gone through and Sir 
A. P. Patro distributed the prizes among the winners in the sports as 
well as in the literary and oratorical competitions hold some days 
before. With a vote of thanks to the chair, ladies and gentlemen, tho 
meoting came to a close. At night there was Bhajana in the Homo 
prayer hall. The function closed with a dinner and musical enter- 
tainment to tho assembled guests. 


BirvTHDAY CELEBIIATION3 OF SWAMI VIVEKANANDA 
AT THE RAMAKRISHNA MISSION SOCIETY, RANGOON 


The Sixty-eighth Birthday Anniversary of tho Swami Vivekananda 
was celebrated in a befitting manner on Tuesday, the 21at January. 
The following Sunday, tho 26bh January, arrangements wore made 
in the premises of tho Society’s Guest House, on a very large scale to 
give a sumptuous meal to the poor of Rangoon numbering over 2000. 
The feeding lasted from early morning till late in the aftonoon. A well- 
attended public meeting was held at G JO P*M. in the Raja Reddiar a 
High School Hall with Mr. J. Davidson, Accountant-General, Burma 
in the chair. The proceedings opened with a song of Vivekananda 
on Brahman followed by a reading of extracts from Swami Vivekanan- 
da*s speeches by Master B. B. Roy. Mr. P. 0. Guha, Ti.so., read a 
paper on the life and teachings of Swami Vivekananda in Bengali. Ha 
was followed by Mr. K. B. Chari, b.a.. Head Master, B. B T. High 
School, who gave a short biographical sketch bringing out the salient 
features of the great personality. Mr. I. B. Mazumdar. M.A., Lecturer, 
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University College, Rangoon, described the extraordinary manner in 
which the noble soul was born into the religious life and the manner 
in which the Swami entered his Mahasamadhi. The practical applica- 
tion of Vedanta to the ordinary life and his profound exposition of the 
significauco of imago worship in the light of Vedanta were also stress- 
ed on by the spcakor. The last speaker U. Maung Maung Ji, 13. A., 
opined that in the true appreciation of Vivekananda’s message lay the 
salvation of nations and tlie solution of international problems. His 
message was simple in spite of the profundity of his philosophy and 
was applicable to the world as well as to the individual. The ‘Presi- 
dent in summing up paid an eh^quent tribute to tlie amazing persona- 
lity who lived far above the narrow racial and sectional bigotry and 
as such had an appeal for the humanity at largo. Truly ho was an 
ambassador of the religious East to the materialistic West. With a 
vote of thanks to the chair by Swami Shyamananda the meeting 
terminated late at night. 

AT TTIE UAMATCUTSHNA MISSION SEVASTTRAM, BALIATT, DACCA 

The Sixty- eighth Birthday Anniversary of the Swami Vivoka- 
nauda was celebrated at tlio R. K. Mission Sevashraraa, Baliati, Dacca 
on the 21st January, 1930 in a befitting manner. Prasadam was distri- 
buted and Bhajans were sung. The ceremony came to a close after 
Aratrikam. 

Tho Annual general mooting of the members of the Sevashram* 
was also hold in the Sevashram premises on tho same day at 5 p.M. 
Babu Nibaran Chandra Sarkar, B.A. L.T., was voted to tho chair. Tho 
annual report of the year 1929 of tho Sevasram was road and unani- 
mously passed. Total receipts of tho Mission department of tlie 
Sevashram for the year under review wore Rs. 1Q03- 10 0 and total 
expenditure came up to Rs. 1483- 14-G for educational, medical, cliari- 
table, library, relief works and establishment charges. Income of 
the Math department of tho year was Rs. 1386-5-0 and tho expenses 
for various kinds of Puja, Utsbab and feeding of tho poor wore 
Rs. 1,312 8-6. Auditors for the year 1930 wore duly elected ; several 
speakers delivered lectures lucidly explaining the utility of tho many- 
sided constructive work of the Sevasram. 

AT THE MIUTAPOBE IT. E. SCHOOL, MYMENSING 

The birthday anniversary of Swami Vivokananda was celebrated 
with due eclat at the Mirjapore II. E. School promises on the 25th 
January last. A largely attended public mooting was held under the 
presidency of Babu Fani Bhusan Son, B.A., and Swami Sundarananda 
of the Ramkrishna Ashrama, Baliati (Dacca) impressively spoke for 
more than an hour explaining tho main teachings of the great patriot 
saint of modern India. Babus Akhil Chandra Bhattaoharjee and Mon- 
motha Nath Saunyal and several other speakers narrated the various 
activities of the Swami in a very able manner. The whole thing was 
organised by Babu Akhil Chandra Raha Roy a devoted worker of the 
sub-division. After soul-stirring songs the proceedings came to a close. 

AT THE SAEADANANTM KUTIK, ICIIATRA, BANKURA 

On the birthday of Swami Vivokananda about two hundred poor 
Narayanas were fed at the Kutir premises under the auspices of Swami 
Nirlepai mda. 
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REPORT OE TflE 

SHYAMALA TAL CHARITABLE DISPENSARY AND HOSPITAL 

The 14tih annual report of this dispensary shows that the number 
of cases treated there during the year 19^28 was 1477. Situated, as the 
hospital is, in the midst of deep jungles stretching for miles and miles 
and only relieved by very sparsely populated villages here and there, 
the value of the work should not be gauged by the number of pati- 
ents, but by the urgency of their demands and the extreme holp- 
lossnoss of their condition which cannot h*o ompliasibed too strongly. 
The simple village people having no dispensary within thirty 
miles, often go there from a distance of a full day’s journoy carrying 
the patients all the way on thoir shoulders or in doclierj. To fulfil this 
urgent duty more oHiciontiy the dispensary should bo replenished 
with a bettor stock of medicines, instmuioiits. aijpliancoa, etc. Above 
all a pormanont building is roQuired to house the dispensary and to 
accommodate a few in-patients. The lo.vost estimate for the same is 
Ks. 2,800 of wliich Ks. 200 aio already in hand. ContributioTis may ho 
sent to Swami Yiiaj;iiiaada, the Vivekanauda Ashrama, Shyamala 
Tal, Deori P. 0., via Champa wat, Dt. Alraoia. 

SRI KAHAlvRTSHNA MISSION STUDENTS HOME, MADRAS 

The report of the Ilotriofor 1929, the twenty-fifth year of its 
cavcci', gives a detailed account of its manifold activities and tho 
methods of training adopted there for an all-round development of 
its inmates. Tho strength of tho Home at tho end of the year was 
142 as against 137 in the previous year. Of these 40 wore Tiovvor 
Secondary students, 52 High School students, 21 College students 
and 23 Industrial students, The results of tho puhlio and class 
examinations, as shown in the Poport, wore satisfactory. The 
boys vvero grouped according to ago and class in which 
they studied, into nine separate wards, oacli ward being under 
the charge of a ward master who resided either in tho Home or 
in tho new quarters built for them very near tho Homo. All 
the sections wore under the gonoral guidance of tho Warden w’ho 
correlated Llioir work. A major portion of tho hoiiMe)]old work and 
management rested with tho boys thomsolves and this liolped in pro- 
moting the dignity of labour, in inspiring self-reliance and in instil- 
ling a spirit of service into them. To develop tho religious instincts in 
tho students, the younger boys wore given lessons from tho Ramayana 
and tlio ^lahabharata and the elderly students wore taken through a 
course in the Dhagavad Gita and a comparative study of religions, 
while such functions as Sandhya moditabiou, congregational prayer, 
periodical Bhajanas and music classes helped not a little in giving the 
boys a practical training in devotional exercises. Tho boys attended 
physical training classes thrice a week in mornings at which regular 
training was given in tl\e Noehren’s system of drill and indigenous 
exorcisoa. They wore also given facilities to play organised games 
as hockey, cricket, etc. Boys also worked every day for lialf an liour in 
the garden which resulted in devoioping i?i thoni ati aestl-etic sense and 
a taste for gardening as well as in material gain to the Homo in tho 
shape of vegetables to the value of Its. 21 per month. Other recrea- 
tions and social activities consisted in tho running of Our Homo 
Magazine”, in delivering magic lantern lectures on popular subjects to 
the poor people of the locality and in tho celebration of the birthdays 
of Sri Eamakrishna, Swarai Vivekanandaand festivals like Home Hay, 
Navaratri and others 
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The Besidential School attached to the Home coaches up boys for 
the School Final Examination. The medium of instruction adopted is 
Tamil in most subjects, and up to the IV form Tamil and Sanskrit are 
compulsory for all. The teaching work of the higher forms is confined 
to the forenoon sessions, the afternoon sessions being devoted either 
for individual work or manual training. The manual training section 
provides instruction in carpentry, weaving and cane work, and the 
total value of saleable articles produced in these different branches 
amounted to Bs. 300, Bs. 600 and Bs. 250 respectively. 

The Industrial School providing instruction in Cabinet Making 
and Mechanical Foreman and Fitter’s work is another unique feature 
of the Homo. The courses of studies adopted hero cover a period of 
five years of which the first four years are devoted to combined 
theoretical and practical workshop training in the school, the fifth 
year being given completely for workshop training. The minimum 
educational qualification for admission into this section is the comple- 
tion of V form. No foes are charged for tuition. The strength of the 
school at the end of the year was 30. 

As for the finances of the Homo, the total receipts amounted to 
Bs. 47,308-4-4 and the expenditure to Bs. 49,070-4-4 resulting in a 
deficit of Bs. 1,762. The receipts by subscriptions amounted to 
Bs. 15,475-13-1 and the expenditure on the boarding of boys was 
Bs. 22,052-2-0 working out to an average of Bs. 13-2 0 per head per 
mensem. The running of the High School and Manual Training 
Classes cost the management Bs. 15,691-13 8 against which Teaching 
and Equipment giants of Bs. 9,711 wore received from the Govern- 
ment. A sum of Bs. 11,323-4-8 was spent on the Industrial school, 
which included tlio cost of equipment also towards which a grant of 
Bs. 3,700, was received from the Department of Industries. Tlio 
question of raising the Permanent Endowment Fund to the required 
amount is occupying the anxious concern of the authorities. The help 
of the generous public is oarnostly solicited in this matter by the 
management. 
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“ Let the lion of Vedanta roar.” 

Let me tell you, strength is what we want 
And the first step in getting strength is to uphold 
The Upanishads and believe that ‘ 1 am the Atman*’ ” 

SWAMl VlVEKANANDA 
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PRAYER 

firrqjt ’TqPr ii 

^ II 

Ho tlio Unborn of whom the persons skilled in the 
chanting of the Satnas sing in sacrilicial ceremonies ; on 
whom the sages possessed of self-control meditate in soli- 
tude ; wliom the Yogins realise in their own body as the 
Piirusha ; may lie, the Friend of the poor, reveal Himself 
unto my vision. 

Ho, by being devoted to the singing of whose name 
even the unclean ones become purged of all their 
impurities and veritably purify the world, may He, 
the Friend of the poor, having burnt all my sins by His 
merciful glance, reveal Himself unto my vision. 

SKimSABAKDnu-ASTAKAM 
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GOSPEL OF SRI RAMAKRISHNA * 


THE masteh’s visit to the hesidencb op 

SRIJDT JAYAGOPAL SEN 
II {Contd.) 

VISHISHTADVAITA AND SRI RAMAKHISHNA 

Neighbour : Sir, why is the world called Maya ? 

Sri Rmakrislina : So long as God is not realised, 
everything else is to be given np as “jiot this”, “not this”. 
Those whe have attained Him know that He Himself has 
become everything. Then one realises that Ho is Ma3'^a, 
Jiva (sonl) and Jagat (universe) — all together. If one asks 
you about the weight of a Vilva fruit after the shell, pulp 
and seeds have boon separated from one another, Avill you 
leave the shell and the seeds apart and weigh tlie pulp 
alone? No. You will have to take into account the shell 
and seeds also along with the pulp. Thi'U only will 3^)11 
bo able to toll correctly tbo weight of the Vilva fruit. The 
shell is, as it wore, the .Jagat (univense), and the seeds the 
Jivas fsouls). At the time of discrimination or aual3^sis 
Jiva and .Jagat are consid('red non-Atman (non-G(xl) and 
hence unreal. Thou the pulp alone is regarded as real, and 
the shell and seeds unreal. Later on, one realises that all 
these taken together form one whole. One knows then 
that the shell and seeds arc made of the same substance 
as the pulp, and the term Vilva fruit implies all those. 

“After analysis comes synthesis. Butter is insepara- 
ble from butter milk, and butter milk from butter. If 
there is butter milk, there must bo butter also. If there 
is butter, there must bo butter milk also. If there is the 
Atman (God), there must bo non- Atman — Jiva and 
Jagat — also. 

“The phenomenal world implies the Absolute ; and 
the Absolute the phenomenal world. He who is realised 


* Truaslated from M’s diary originally published in Bengali. 
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as God has become Jiva and Jagat. The man of realisa- 
tion sees that He alone has become everything — father, 
mother, child, mughbonr, man, animal, good and evil, 
purity and impurity and everything.” 

SENSK OF SIN AND UESPONSIDILlTY 

Neighbour : Sir, are there then no sin and virtue ? 

Sri RamakrUhia : Yes, there are ; and again there 
are not. So long as the L jrd retains the ego in the Jiva, 
there would remain the idea of diversity, and along with 
it, the sense of sin and virtue. In a very few persons only 
He wipes away tlie ego completely, and tliey go beyond all 
sin and virtue, good and evil. So long as God is not 
realised, there will certainly remain the conception of 
diversity and with it the souse of sin and virtue. You may 
say in so many words, “Sin and virtue have become the 
same to me ; I do as the Lord makes me do.” But in fact 
you know in your heart of hearts that those arc mere 
words ; for whenever you do anything wrong j^ou feel the 
qualms of conscience. After God is realised He may 
leave in the devotee the ego of a “ servant ” if He so wills. 
In that state he thinks of God as the Master and himself 
as His servant. Such a devotee likes to have only Divine 
talks and Divine service and dislikes ungodly persons and 
ungodly acts. So you sec in such a devotee even the Lord 
keeps up the idea of diversity. 

Neighbour : Sir, you say, “Live in the world after 
realising God.” Can God bo realised? 

THK UNKNOWN ANO I'HK UNKNOWAHI.K 

Sri liamakrishna : He cannot bo known with the 
help of the senses or the worldly mind. But He can be 
known through the pure mind free from worldly desires. 

Neighknir : Who is it that can Imow God ? 

Sri Ramakrishna : Who is there to know Him as He 
is ? It is enough if we know Him as much as we require. 
The small potful of water is more than enough for me, 
what should I do with a well full of water ? An ant goes to 
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a sugar hill. What would it do with the whole hill ? One 
or two grains of sugar are more than enough for it. 

Neighbour : We ai’O, as it Avero, in a state of deliriinn. 
So like the patient how can avo be satisfied Avith only a 
small potful of Avater ? We Avant a huge quantity of Avater. 
Similarly wo Avant to Ivuoaa' everything of God. 

THE DISEASE OE THE AA’ORLD AND ITS MEDICINE : 

TAKE IIEEUOK IN HIM ALONE 

Sri Ramakrishna: Yes, that is true. But there is 
the medicine for the disease too. 

Neighbour : Sir, Avliat’s that please ? 

Sri Ramakrishna : ft is keeping the company of Jioly 
men, singing the glory of the Lord and praying to Tfim 
constantly. (Olfering llowors to the Divine ^lother) f. 
prayed, — ‘Mother, I do not want (relative) knowledge. 1 
offer to Thee all knoAvlodge and ignorance ; dost Tlioii l)l(;ss 
me Avith the purest devotion.’ f never askc'd for anything 
else 

“Like disease, like iiiedicine. Inthedita tlie Lord 
has said to Arjuna, ‘Do tluiu take refuge unto me. .1 Avill 
saom thee from all sins.’ 'rake refuge unto the Lowl, and 
He AAnll bless you Avitli the right understanding. He will 
take the entire charge of you. Ho will cure you of all 
diseases. Is it possible to know Him Avith our puny 
intellect ? Can a A^essel having the capacity of one seer 
contain four seers of milk ? And again, is it possilile to 
understand Him unless Ho gives us the understanding ? 
Hence I sajg ‘ Take refuge unto Him ; lot His Avill be done.’ 
lie does everything through His Avill. Verily, man is 
poAVcrless without Him.” 
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Craving for peace and happiness is an inherent instinct of 
human nature* For, however much one may try to stifle the 
insistent cry of the inner being for peace divinoi there come 
moments in every life when that still voice of the soul becomes 
distinct and audible and awakens a new aspiration for a higher 
condition of existence. But like the faint glimmer of a lightning 
flash, the light of life that at times illumines the horizon becomes 
again covered with the clouds of bewildering thoughts, and the 
life glides on along its wonted course with its usual zest for petty 
joys and cares. But this oblivion notwithstanding, the inner 
voice of the soul cannot altogether be hushed into silence; it 
reasserts itself and all of a sudden gives a rude shock to the rosy 
dreams of life and more often than not upsets the whole plan of 
earthly campaign. This is indeed one of the most baffling 
mysteries that surround the whole span of human existence, and 
from the dawn of creation there have been tireless attempts to 
solve the deep problems of life. Various scliools of philosophy 
have also been ushered into being through this never-ending 
search after the light of wisdom. It is a common cxprience that 
the desire to know the fundamental verity of life is never so keen 
as when the sweetest and the most carefully nursed dreams of our 
life are smashed to pieces and the hardest knocks arc received as 
the meed of our honest toil oven at the moment of our greatest 
triumph. Like a pendulum our life swings between a smile and 
a tear. For, the ups and downs like the rise and fall of a wave 
on the surface of a sea are the inevitihlo lot of our sublunary 
existence. Prompted by an irresistible desire to drink the cup 
of life to the lees, man gets hopelessly entangled in the slough of 
sense-objects and feels satisfied so long as tliey pander to the 
lowest instincts of his nature* But tlie inevitable reaction with 
the consequent moral inanition sets in after a brief period of 
enjoyment; for this world with all the wealth of its beauty and 
variety can hardly satisfy the innate craving of the human soul 
for something real and permanent — a state of unbroken conti- 
nuity of peace and happiness that knows no change or diiniuu- 
tion under any condition of existence. This quest after peace is 
the spontaneous outcome of man’s deep-seated love for freedom 
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from the bondage of the world. But very few can realise the 
true significance of the eternal straggle that is raging ever and 
anon in the inmost chamber of the human heart. Many have 
even drifted away into a life of rank atheism and met with a 
moral shipwreck in the very prime of their life. Some have 
carried on the struggle still further but eventually have broken 
down in utter despair and given up the search as an unprofitable 
task in life. But bolder souls there were in the past as there are 
in the present, whose enquiring minds could hardly be frightened 
by the swirling waves of the adverse forces of life or ensnared by 
the panorama of worldly vanities. In this life there come golden 
moments to these heroic souls when a part of the cloud that 
hides the sun-light moves away and they catch a glimpse of some- 
thing beyond — away beyond its vanities, joys and sorrows. They 
feel that the senses are not all and that the eternal craving of the 
soul for peace could hardly bo satisfied with tho evanescent 
pleasures of the world. This struggle to get beyond the limita- 
tions of the senses, to grasp the Infinite— this striving after the 
realisation of the highest bliss — constitutes the grandest and most 
glorious of all the efforts tliat man can rnike. This is indeed a 
discontent divine that is perpetually beating in the breast of man 
and demanding satisfaction since time immemorial. We hear 
the same voice, tho saine impitient cry of the human soul in the 
sacred scriptures of the ancients : — 

%jrfqer ni'J: gffi: 

“By whom willed and directed does the mind light on its 
subjects? By whom commanded does prana, the first move? 
By whose will do men speak this speech ? What Intelligence 
directs the eye and the ear ?” 

I 

“What is that, OBhagavan, which being known everything be- 
comes known.** A bolder and more tenacious soul of Nachiketa 
would knock even at the portal of the realm of Death in his 
tearing quest after Truth and would not turn away until he could 
wring out tho deepest secrets of life from him : — 
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“This well-known doubt as to what becomes of a man after 
death, — some say he exists and some, he does not, — this I should 
like to know, being taught by thee* This is the third of my boons/* 
Such are indeed the ever-recurring doubts and queries that 
eternally sway the human mind and it is only the boldest and 
the most persistent of souls that are ultimately blessed with the 
highest knowledge and filled with the infinitude of peace and 
happiness. 

This search for the eternal verities of life began almost 
on parallel lines both in the external and the internal worlds. 
Grand and marvellous were the answers the seeker got from the 
outside Nature. But the Indian mind could hardly remain satis- 
fied with the profound truths snatohed from the bosom of the 
external world. It wanted to search further and dived deep into 
its own soul. The Upanishads the treasure house of the accumu- 
lated wisdom of the ancient saints and seers reveal the gradual 
working of the human miiuU towards higher and higher ideals 
till the ultimate goal of human aspiration is reached. It is under 
the impulsion of the human soul to grasp the Infinite, to rise 
to the highest altitude of life, in short, to realise the fundamental 
unity of being, that the ininds of hum inity have threaded diflferent 
paths. The desire of an Alexander or a Hannibal, of a Caesar or 
a Napoleon to conquer the world, the silent application of a 
scientist in the sanctum sauctorum of his laboratory to compel 
Matter to reveal its secrets, the untiring nocturnal vigil of an 
astronomer in the sequestered nook of his observatory with his 
eagle-eye turned upon the sky to poor into the mysteries of the 
region above, the abstraction of a philosophic soul rapt in the 
thought of human destiny, ‘ the madding crowd s ignoble strife* 
to meet the daily needs of a starving life and the heart-rending 
cry of a God-loving soul for the vision divine, — all are but 
attempts to satisfy the hunger of the soul and represent, however 
crudely, the varied expressions of the same supreme urge to know 
the ultimate Truth of human existence. That single impulse 
expresses itself in a variety of forms and seeks satisfaction in 
multiple ways. There is no end of this quest— no solution of 
the complex problems of life until unity is realised in the diver- 
sity of things. For duality on any plane of human consciousness 
is associated with fear and pain. So the scripture also says:— 
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*Tear comes from a sense of duality.” “Even the slightest 
sense of differentiation (in the Atman) causes fear.” The giant 
minds of the sages of the Upanishads therefore plunged into the 
depth of the human soul and sought the solution of life’s pro- 
blems from within. They emerged from their bold striving after 
Truth with a soul-stirring message of hope and inspiration and 
proclaimed with all the force of their realisation the grandest 
experiences of their spiritual life* Their message comes to our 
ears even to-day ringing through the silence of centuries, from 
the dim past ages and enkindles a new hope in the breast * — 

RFi: 'F^r n” 

"R vnffT R fcft5Wfjr. I 

RFI JTRn ll” 

" ^-T’liTFnffrFrrfR i 

ii” 

“?Tear, ye children of Immortal Bliss, ye residents of region 
celestial ! I have found the Ancient One who is beyond all dark- 
ness, and effulgent as the burning sun. Knowing Him alone, ye 
shall be saved from death once for all ; for there is no other way 
than this for the attainment of Bliss Eternal.” “There the sun 
shineth not, nor the moon and the stars. There even the lightning 
flasheth not, what to speak of fire. All shineth after Him who 
shineth. All this is illumined by His radiance.” “From fear of 
Him the fire burns; from fear the sun shines; from fear, Indra 
and Wind, and Death the fifth speed.” Thus the seers of India 
came face to face with the cosmic Intelligence the primordial 
Cause of all causes and rose ultimately to the apprehension of 
their own identity with the Supreme Brahman.” " 

l” — “All this visible world is the 
Atman — the Truth. Thou,0 Shetaketu, art That.” This indeed 
is one of the grandest of all truths revealed unto humanity — a 
truth that proclaims the eternal freedom of the human soul and 
its potential divinity and identity with the Brahman Absolute. 

But they did not stop merely with the announcement of this 
profoir.d truth f'.f human existence. The various paths suited to 
the different temperaments of the aspirants were also outlined in 
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all their minutest details. Human mind is but a storehouse of 
manifold Sanskaras and every individual chalks out his own line 
of action in accordance with the particular type of thought that 
predominates in him. The grandest idea in the religion of the 
Vedanta is that all individuals are able to reach the same goal by 
following any one of the paths that have been broadly generalised in 
the scripture into four — viz,, those of Jnana (knowledge), Karma 
(work), Bhakti (devotion), and Yoga (psychology). But it must 
be borne in mind that ‘‘these divisions are not very marked and 
quite exclusive of each other. Each blends into the other. But 
according to the type which prevails we name the divisions. It 
is not that you cannot find a man who has no other faculty than 
that of work, nor that you cannot find men who arc more than 
devoted worshippers only, not that there are not men who have 
more than mere knowledge. These divisions are made in accord- 
ance with the type or the tendency that may be seen to prevail 
in a man.’* As a matter of fact, amplest scope has been provided 
in the scriptures for the fullest culture of the latent powers of 
the human mind. But such is the irony of fate, we are being 
constantly led away from the true orbit of our life by the will-o’- 
tlie-wisp of worldly pleasures, and receiving hard knocks in 
return. The scriptures have traced all our misery and bitterness 
in life to our attachment to the transient conditioned existence, 
and it is needless to emphasise that we have no hope of catching 
even a glimpse of that Infinite Freedom beyond so long as v/e 
struggle to cling to the little joys and pleasures of life. It is only by 
giving up our attachment to this little universe of the senses or 
of the mind — this little life — that we can attain to that freedom 
which is the goal of the noblest aspirations of mankind. “The 
old man must die” — so did the old Christians say. In fact this 
little individuality of man that seeks its satisfaction in the little 
universe of the senses must die, and it is only by dying that we 
can live. The selfishness of man that shows itself in thousand 
and one acts of pettiness — in acts that are calculated to feed his 
own limited notion of happiness —must die, must go for ever ; 
for real religion begins where this little universe of the senses ends. 
Sense-bound, we more often than not forgot that the more we 
destroy the tendency to project the tentacle of selfishness, the 
more we advance on the path of true and ever-lasting happiness 
and absolute fearlessness. ‘All misery comes from fear, from 
67 
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unsatisfied desire.’ In fact fearlessness is the spontaneous out- 
come of this spirit of selflessness. And so the scripture has 
said ^ — “Everything in this 

life is fraught with fear. It is renunciation alone that makes 
one fearless;** Thus by giving up our attachment to the world 
of petty joys and pleasures we are able to transcend the urgent 
claims of the flesh and the senses and be absolutely fearless. As 
a matter of fact this self-abnegation or non-attachment is the 
keynote of a spiritual life and forms the cardinal feature of all 
the four paths mentioned above. Whether a man follows the 
path of Jnana, Karma, Bbakti or of Yoga, he must cultivate this 
spirit of selflessness and kill the little self. The death of this 
individuality is nothing but the expansion of the self into the 
Infinitude of Brahman which is the true nature or individuality 
of man. The scripture by a beautiful analogy has shown how 
man through sheer ignorance considers himself subject to all 
limitations and becomes a prey to manifold sorrows and troubles. 
It says 

gqjnf i 

ft i 

“Two inseparable companions of fine plumage perch on the self- 
same tree. One of the two feeds on the delicious fruit. The 
other not tasting of it looks on. On the sell -same tree, the Jiva 
drowned, as it were, and perplexed, grieves owing to helplessness. 
But when he sees the other, the lord who is worshipped by all, 
and his glory, he becomes absolved f lO q grief.” Thus the Jiva (the 
lower bird) considers himself through ignorance quite distinct 
from the Atman (the higher bird) and eats the bitter and sweet 
fruits of life while the Atman does not eat fruits sweet or bitter 
but is immersed in its own transcendent glory — self-contained 
and self-satisfied. With the ever-recurring glimpses of the 
Reality the Jiva (the lower bird) goes nearer and nearer to his real 
Self (the higher bird) and at last finds that the light from the 
higher bird is playing round his own plumage. He did not 
really exist. It was only the reflection of the other bird (the 
Atman). 
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It is the popular belief that the effacement of one’s indivi- 
duality in a process of self-realisation is a veritable suicide. But 
very few are fully cognisant of the real nature of this lower self. 
It is the product of the accumulated impressions gathered through 
varied experiences from birth to birth. This lower ego or the 
mind as it is called is ijp so fac to the seat of all tendencies and 
creative ideations, and much of human energy is dissipated 
in the vain pursuit of the fleeting joys of the world. As a matter 
of fact, it is not by dissipation but by conservation of human 
powers that the real fount of joy can be reached. But to restrain 
the outgoing tendencies and conserve them into a dynamo is more 
diflicult and conducive to the generation of strength than to 
allow them to fritter away in pursuit of earthly enjoyment. So 
has Swaini Vivekananda said that “ self-restraint is a manifesta- 
tion of greater powers than all outgoing action. A carriage 
with four horses may rush down a hill unrestrained, or the 
coachman may curb the horses. Which is the greater manifesta- 
tion of power, to let them go or to hold them ? A cannon-ball 
flying through the air goes a long distance and falls. Another is 
cut short in its flight by striking against a wall, and the impact 
generates intense heat. All outgoing energy following a selfish 
motive is frittered away ; it will not cause power to return to 
you, but if restrained it will tend to produce a mighty will, a 
character which makes a Christ or a Buddha.” ]3ut the sense- 
bound people can hardly see anything beyond their immediate 
horizon of life, and sink down in utter despair when failure or 
misery stares them in the face. Struggle, both mental and phy- 
sical, is the sine qua non of the realisation of the highest ideal of 
life — the ideal of absolute freedom — of Supreme Peace and Bliss 
— which consists in the knowledge of the real nature of man and 
his relation to God and the universe. And in this mystic struggle 
for the realisation of the ideal, nothing is more essential than the 
control of the mind that wants to get outside, to peer out of the 
body through the windows of the senses. Eeligion is not merely 
an intellectual assent to a certain set of dogmas or the observance 
of rituals. Eeligion is the manifestation of the divinity already 
in man and in this process of manifestation the greatest and the 
most primary task of every aspirant is to focus all attention on 
the subtle working of the [mind and to iwatch with the keenest 
vigil the manifold tendencies that attempt to drag him away 
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from the pursuit of his ideal. The control of the mind has there- 
fore been emphasised as the essential feature in the practice of 
religion. So does the scripture say : — 

^ g i 

g ■(rRp-f ^ *r: II 




?nr^: ii 



’K? 


“Know the Atman as the lord of the chariot, the body as only 
the chariot. Consido.r the intellect as the charioteer, and tlic 
mind the reins. The senses, they say, are the horses, and their 
roads are the scnse-objects. The wise call Him the enjoye.r 
(when He is) united witli the body, senses and mind. lAu* liim 
who is not possessed of discrimination, and wliosc mind is always 
uncontrolled, the senses arc not controllable as \vicked horses of 
a driver. But the mamohohas a discriminating intellect for 
the driver and a controlling mind for the reins, attains the end 
of the journey y that supreme lAace of Vishnu'' For, far beyond 
the senses, the mind and the intellect in the innermost sheath 
of golden hue is that stainless indivisible Brahman, tlie pure, 
the light of all lights. That is what the knowers of the Atman 
know. And when He that is both high and low is seen, the knot 
of the heart is untied ; all doubts are solved ; and all his Karma 
is consumed. 

The greatest victory that humanity can achieve and which 
is w'orlhy of the highest endeavour is the victory in the realm 
of the spirit. Mighty empires can be built on the strength of 
the sword ; powerful nations may even be conquered by the 
force of arms but a single freak of Nature can pulverize into 
atoms the most splendid handiwork of man. But there is no 
power on earth that can dislodge a realised soul from the throne of 
his spiritual empire when he is fully established there. Bold 
and fi' -n, he stands under all ciicumstances with the knowledge 
q£ Brahman burning undiinmed in the realm of his heart. This 
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is in fact tlie greatest empire that a human soul can aspire to 
and this is the mightiest of all the forces that liumanity is heir to. 
But this life of spiritual culture is not a smooth sailing. There 
are many boulders in the sea of life and none but the cautious 
and experienced pilot can steer clear of the unknown dangers 
lying hidden under the surface of the sea. There are, besides, 
moments of depression ; failure is not unoften the guerdon of 
honest endeavour. But under all conditions of life the aspirant 
must make a bridge of all successes and failures in life and forge 
ahead with steady and unfaltering steps relying on the strength 
of his own Atman* For it is one’s own Atman that is the greatest 
friend of one and one must look within for inspiration and 
guidance. So does the Bhagavad Gita say : — 

“Tjet s(lf in man be raised by Self 

Let liim not make a hell for self. 

For Self alone is self’s true friend : 

Self also is the foe of self.” 

It is only tlje tireless self-effort that brings victory at the feet of 
the aspirant. The priceless treasures of life lie hidden behind 
the screen of our mental horizon. The scriptures have again and 
again pointed out the hidden secrets of our life— the fount of 
Peace and Joy everlasting — and warned us also against the 
dangers that beset the path. The heroic ones who can advance 
with heart within and God overhead in the teeth of all the adverse 
forces of life are alone blessed with the vision of that Infinite 
J’*eace and ]3eaiity at the dawn of which the poet is struck 
dumb, the painter’s pencil drops from his hand, and the sculptor 
stands motionless, and tlicy sing with proud elation; — 

“Calmed are tlic clamours of the urgent flesh ; 

Unshed is the tumult of the boastful mind ; 

Cords of the heart are loosened and set free, 

Unfastened are the bondages that bind, 

Attachment and Delusion arc no more.” 

Om SiJANTiii ! Shantiii!! Siiantiii!!! 



SWAMI EAMAKEISHNANANDA 

By B. Venkanna, B. A., L. T, 

[Tho writor of this article had the privilege of sitting at the holy foot of the 
Swami in Castle Kernan in Madras daring tho year 1903, and ho got most of his 
doubts cleared up. As tho writer could nob attend tho Swami’s classes, ho missed 
much valuable information, and had to be satisfied with tho printed lectures of the 
Swami. The last intorviow the Swami gave to tho writer was in the year 1910 at 
tho Ramakrishna Ashrama, Basuvangudi, Bangalore City. Tho interview lasted 
for more than an hour in one afternoon, and the Swami who was then suffering 
from consumption and very severe cough answered all tho questions put to him on 
tho Vedanta and the Puranas, and manifested his gracious nature in spito of his 
incurable malady.] 

Swami Bamakrishnananda was known as Sasi Bhushana Chakra- 
varti before he became an ardent admirer and devoted disciple of Sri 
Bamakrishna Paramahamsa at Dakshinoswar, near Calcutta, in Bengal* 
He was called Sasi by his Gurudeva and Gurubhais. He was born in 
tho year 18G3 of very orthodox Brahmin parents. Tho father, Iswara 
Chandra Bhattacharya, was a devout worshipper of Kali, the Blissful 
Mother of the universe. In tho year 1902 when Swami Vivekananda 
thought of worshipping Kali, he sent for Swami Bamakrishnananda’s 
father. The son had fully inherited his father’s devotion, and he used 
to worship the Divine Mother every year during tho Dasara for 
twenty-four hours at a stretch — from six o’clock in the morning till 
six o’clock of tho next morning without moving from his seat at tho 
lotus feet of the Blissful Mother during the whole period of worship. 
He had a sound mind in a sound body. Ho was tall and robust, and 
had a very commanding personality. Strange to say, even his strong 
body could not long maintain its vigour owing to the very heavy work 
which he had continually to do from 1897-1911. In 1910 he had an 
attack of consumption, which made him unfit for continuing classes 
on the Gita, tho Upanishads and tho Bhagavatara in different parts of 
the city of Madras. He had to take rest, and was succeeded by Swami 
Sharvananda in 1911. Very often Sasi Maharaj had to cook his food, 
and deliver two or three lectures in Madras on tho same day. 

As a student, he was very hardworking and intelligent, and had 
such concentration of mind that he could master even the most diffi- 
cult subjects of study very easily. He was fond of Mathematics i 
Literature (both English and Sanskrit), History, Science, Philosophy 
and Boligion. Even long after ho had become a Sannyasin. whenever 
be could find some leisure, he would road Sir Walter Scott’s Novels 
and work hard problems in Trigonometry. Ha would always keep 
the mind engaged in some useful work. He was a profound scholar 
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in Sanakrifi, and had a thorough knowledge of the Upauiahadg, the 
Bhagavad Gita, the Brahma Sutras and the various Puranas. 

Lika all college students at Calcutta at the time, he was sur- 
rounded by an atmosphere of materialism and scientific scepticism. 
In his college days ha was a tutor to a son of Keshab Chandra Sen 
the famous Brahmo leader, and became a member of the Brahmo 
Samaj. As the Brahmos wished to revise Ilinduism and do away with 
oxste and all ceremonial forms of worship, and omphasise only the 
formless aspect of God which can be prayed to and meditated upon, 
they were not able to satisfy all typos of mind even among the 
educated classes. The explanations odered by the famous Brahmo 
leader on religious topics wore not quite satisfactory to Sasi Bhushana 
Ohakravarti, and so he was on the look-out for soma Mahapuruaha or 
sage who could clear up his doubts and difficulties. lie and his cousin 
Sarat Chandra Ohakravarti wore living and studying together in 
Calcutta. They hoard at this time (1833) that a Paramaharnsa was 
living at Dakshinoswar, about five miles from Calcutta, and that he 
could clear up all doubts in religious matters. One day both of them 
went to see Sri Ramakrishna Paramaharnsa at Dakshlneswar, and wore 
quite satisfied with his teachings and manifestations of Divine 
power. 

No one can see God oven by reading all the sacred scriptures of 
the world, and no problems of life and death and suporseusuous 
perception can be solved thereby. One has to seek a Guru who has 
realised God, and serve him with unselfish devotion ; it is by such a 
Guru’s grace that one can got all doubts cleared up. and can see 
God. 

Sri Ramakrishna being a Jnani, Bhakta, Yogi, Karmi, etc., — a 
perfect harmony of all types in one — could be the ideal teacher of 
humanity for all time. He could know by looking at any one’s eye 
all about his or her past, present and future. So he was able to adapt 
his teaching to the nature and capacity of those that came to him for 
enlightenment. And therefore he would never give the same teaching 
to all indiscriminately- When ho saw Sasi Bhushana Ohakravarti 
and Sarat Chandra Ohakravarti, he at once said that they wore both 
followers of Christ in a previous incarnation. Of course such state- 
ments never appeal to scientists, and they have no faith in many births. 
If ordinary mortals cannot read their own past, they have no right to 
disbelieve those sages who can read the past, present and future of 
every being. It is a spiritual truth that every one will know all about 
one’s previous births only in one’s last birth. But there is no such 
thing as last birth in the case of God, as ho has to incarnate when- 
ever Dharma declines and Adharma prevails, 
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Sri Bamakrishna passed away in the year 1886 after fifty years of 
earthly “existence, and iduring the years 1883-1886 Sasi Bhushana 
Chakravarti was now and then coming to Dakshinoswar, and learning 
spiritual truths at the foot of his Gurudeva. During summer^ 
Guruniaharaj* was fond of taking ice, and so during one of his visits to 
Dakshitioswar, Sasi tied a lump of ice in his cloth, and travelled all 
the distance from Calcutta to Dakshineswar on foot in the hot midday 
sun, thinking that ho should roach Dakshineswar as quickly as 
possible, and present to Gurudeva the ice which he liked most. It 
never occurred to Sasi that the ice migVit molt on the way and that 
his trouble might bo in vain. Strange to say, the lump had not 
molted at all. This is proof positive that intense devotion to God or 
Guru works miracles. 

In the year 1836 v;hon Sri Bamakrishna was at Oosaipoor Garden, 
and was suffering from a serious throat complaint, which was the 
result of talking to devotees, disciples and admirers for about twenty- 
hours out of the twenty-four each day for several months, Saai and a 
few other disciples gave up going to thoir homes, and stayed all the 
time with thoir Guru attending to his needs and comfort with perfect 
devotion both day and night by turns. Sasi was attending on the 
Guru at the time of his passing away, and saw with his own eyes all 
that happened to the Gurudeva; he has also described in detail all the 
incidents iu connection therewith; and ho has said that he never saw 
Gurudeva more happy, calm and cheerful than on tho day of his 
throwing away tho mortal coil. Sri Bamakrislina then appeared like a 
child smiling and about to bo taken up by the Divine Mother in Fler 
arms. Tho Master did not feel any excruciating pain at tho time of 
death; on the other handi every disciple and devotee actually saw the 
eternal bliss of the Master, and tho supreme joy that ho felt as an 
innocent child of the Blissful Mother of tho universe. 

'“After the passing away of tho Master, some of his disciples gave 
up tho idea of returning to their homos, and took up Sannyasa, and 
lived together at the Baranagere Math under the benign leadership of 
the pet disciple of Gurumaharaj — Swami Vivokananda, who looked 
after thoir physical comforts and spiritual Sadhanas. When they all 
left tho Math, whore they were living together, with tho object of 
either visiting important places of pilgrimage or practising religious 
austerities in the Himalayas, there remained only one in tho Math — 
Sasi— for nearly twelve years conducting the daily worship of 
Gurumaharaj there and practising meditation. It was this extreme 
self-sacrificing devotion of Sasi that got him tho name of Bamakrish- 
nananda from Swami Vivekauandii, who gave each disciple of Gurudeva, 
a new name when they took up Sannyasa. Swami Vivekananda had 
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thoughfi of taking the name of Ramakrishnananda for himself, being 
the pet disciple of the Master, but when ho found that Sasi deserved 
the name better than himself, ho freely gave it to him. 

When Swami Vivekananda returned from the West in 1897 after 
defending and upholding the glory of Hinduism at the rarliamont of 
Religions held at Chicago in the United States of America in 
September 1893, and after delivering a number of lectures on Vedanta 
and starting Vedantic centres both in America and England, he 
thought he should take up the work of India and organise religious 
centres in different parts of it to teach Vedanta — the life-giving and 
man-making religion — to the Indians, and to remove their physical 
intellectual, moral and spiritual ignorance and misery in all forms. 

Swami Vivokananda never wanted to make a now sect in the 
name of Sri Ramakrishna, and so he told his Gurubhais to remember 
the life of the Master and follow his universal and unsectarian 
teachings, which were as broad as the sky and as deep as the ocean, 
Swami Vivokananda, being the mouth-piece of Gurumaharaj, taught 
only what Gurudeva had taught or would have taught himself. 
Swami Ramakrishnananda too taught only universal verities of religion 
like his Gurudeva. 

f Swami Vivokananda specially chose Sasi to organise a centre in 
Madras, and open Ashramas and Maths in the Deccan and also in 
Burma. Swami Ramakrishnananda at once commenced his work in 
Madras in right earnest, and gradually enlightened the educated 
public of Madras on all questions of God, soul and nature by holding 
regular classes in different quarters of the city and lecturing on the 
Upanishads, the Bhagavad Gita, Brahma Sutras, Bhagavatam, etc.' As 
time wont on, he opened Ashramas and Maths in various important 
places and made arrangements for the spread of the Vedanta. • He 
would never touch any coin or money, and he kept the vow to the end. 
Ho was very orthodox and defended all the scriptures of the world. 
The Swami passed away in Calcutta in 1911 after fourteen years of 
very hard work in Southern India. 

Sister Devamata who stopped in Madras for two yoars as the 
guest of Sasi Maharaj, and learnt many things in connection with the 
Vedanta from him has published some works containing her 
experiences in India in general, and in Madras in particular. 

Swami Ramakrishnananda was to Sri Ramakrishna, what 
Hanuman was to Sri Ramachandra. The Swami has published most 
of his important lectures, and some class talks have appeared in 
monthly magazines. His unselfish work is destined to boar 
everlasting good fruits. He was a man of the highest realisation, and 
very word that he uttered or wrote is pure truth. He taught the 
58 
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most abstruse metaphysical things in the simplest way, for ho knew 
them so well. His words and sentences could bo understood in only 
one way, and that the true wiy. This was an advantage which helped 
many to understand many things in the shortest time. Like his 
Gurudeva, he adapted his teaching to the student’s nature and attain- 
ments. No energy of his was ever wasted. Ho became so popular 
that ho was almost worshipped as a saint. 

Some of the teachings of Swami Raraakrishnananda tnay be 
mentioned here for the benefit of the aspirants after truth : — 

1. Regard God as the highest, and give up everything for the 
sake of God. 

2. Practise meditation on God every day. 

3. Love all| teach all, and take every one to tho highest goal, 
viz., realisation of God, irrespective of caste, creed, sect or nationality. 

4. Forgive and forget all injuries received from others. 

5. Take every one where he or she stands, without blaming 
them for their worldly or spiritual poverty and ignorance, and help 
them on until each one realises the highest Jnanam, Bhakti, eternal 
freedom and bliss — in fact, until each one realises the supreme goal. 

6. All privileges must go, except tho privilege of unselfish 
service to humanity with supremo devotion and love. 

7. No one, according to tho highest truth inculcated in the 
Vedanta, is superior to another, for tho same God resides in all. 
Therefore, hate none. 

8. It is the function of education and religion to help each one 
so as to manifest completely that perfection and divinity which is 
already inside each one, and which is one’s inalionablo birthright. 

9. The difference between man and man is not ono of kind, but 
of degree ; ono manifests more of divinity than another; and the purest 
soul manifests most. Mon like Rri Raraakrishua only appear to be 
men, but in reality they are ever living in the highest spiritual plane 
holding communion with God, entirely forgetful of their body, mind 
and ego. When such come down to a lower piano, they begin to teach 
spiritual truths, and immediately after fly back to God, whom they 
never forgot oven in their dreams. Such men are tho salt of tho earth, 
as it is said in the Bible. God sends such men to each part of the 
earth whenever there is need. So no ono need fear that God forgets 
us — poor mortals. 

10. God will surely come to each one of us if wo only earnestly 
and sincerely pray to Him as Prahlada did. 

11. God is all-powerful and all-gracious, and ever ready to help 
each one ">f us; and it is our fault if wo forget Him, and love only 
transient pleasures of tho external world. 
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12. Wa oaa novor lovo God and tha world, and bopo to saa Iliin. 

13. TIio porfoot Jnani SQ03 nothing but God; wboreas the best 
Bhakta is over with God. 

14. One should roaliea God first, and forsake ono’s individual 
salvation and livo to onjoy tlio purer pleasure of doing good to the 
world like Lord Buddha. 

15. Jnanam is great, but it canuut by itself givo everlasting 
peaco. 

16. Unselfish devotion and service to a Mahapurusha or all- 
knowing sage can alone give eternal peaco. 

17. Do good and be good, and thus escape all evil and suOToring. 

18. Evil is ultimately good, for without evil wo cannot think and 
find ways and moans of ovo. coming it. Because much of our know- 
ledge consists in d(3fining evil and finding its remedy, the existence of 
evil is a inoiins of enriching our knowledge. There would bo no 
progress, no civilisation if thoio woro no evil. The highest knowledge 
and experience will bo necessary to combat ovils and successfully over- 
come them. Evils are thus at the very foundation of our wisdom. 
Therefore we ought not to complain of evils, bub be grateful to them. 

19. Good and evil are obverse and rovorso of the same coin as it 
wore; for what is good under one sot of conditions is bad under a 
different set of conditions, It is good for a healthy athlete to con * 
sumo much ghee, but it is death to a typhoid patient to consume tha 
samo quantity. Ilonce in reality nothing is really good or bad. It 
depends entirely upon ciicumotanccs, 

20. As Sri Kriglma says in the Gita, evil is tbo result of our 
work done with a" taclimcut to fruits. If we work without attachment, 
then wG suffer no ajisory. Do any amount of good to the world, but 
be not attacbod. Do not expect any i)orsonal profit of any sort; bo 
absolutely unselfish— this is the advice of Sri Krishna. 

21. God-realisation can come only during moments of intenso 
misery and suffering. So wo ought not to (oar misery ’in any form, 
but ought to welcome it and manifosb our infinite power of resistance 
and endurance. 

22. Immo»t.ility can bo reached by renunciation alono, and never 
by works, progeny or wealtli. P,o any soarch after worldly treasure 
or heavenly pleatuio is not the rb-bt way to secure eternal life, know- 
ledge and bliss. Wo have to icuniiiico ovoiy thing that is ephemeral 
and think of God ouly all tho twonty-fuur hours of the day for over 
and ever, and then only God will be pleased to confot on UB 
Satchebidanandam or eternal life knowledge and bliss, 
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23. God is vory hard to please. Ho is pleased only by those who 
manifest the maximum amount of purity, humility and unselfish love, 
and He tests each applicant to His grace and mercy by indicting the 
most diabolical misery on him, and at last saves those who exhibit 
supernatural patience, perseverance and uncomplaining obedience to 
His Will. This being God's nature, there is no use of our blaming it. 
We should, like Christ, ever say "Thy will be done.” 

24. Both good and evil exist only in the mind, and not otitside 
in the external world; and so if we wish to kill evil alone or good alone 
it is impossible, and therefore we shall have to kill both good and 
evil, i. e., wo shall have to kill our mind, and then only we shall bo 
eternally conscious of our infinite nature which is all-blissful. This 
is the view of Vedanta. 

25. Egoism is the most persistent and obstinate Devil in us; and 
unless wo receive help from God, we cannot conquer the Devil. 
Unless wo conquer the Devil in us — the old Adam in us, selfishness in 
us, our lower nature — we cannot see God. The moment egoism dies 
or is rendered powerless, wo have the vision of God. 

26. No man can bo complotelv satisfied unless ho can live for 
over, and unless be can know everything, and also unless ho can be 
happy for ever and ever. This state can be attained by one and all by 
the practice of Raja Yoga under the guidance of an oxporioncod Yogi. 
This is the method best suited to all atheists, agnostics and pure 
materialists. 

27. Lord Buddha declared that Nirvana is the end of sorrow, 
and that every one can realise that state by means of the highest 
Jnanam. Without Jnanam, evil cannot bo destroyetl. To got the 
highest Jnanam we must " bo good and do good ” to all men and 
animals. 

28. Ahimsa or non- injury by thought, word and deed will load 
every one, as the Jains say, to the supremo goal. 



TPIE VAISESIIIKA SYSTElVr 

By K, S, Bamasioavii Sastri, B- A., B- L- 

The Vaisosliika system of Kanada is so called because it deals 
specially with Visc^ha a particularity, viz.^ the pluralism of souls and 
of atcrna. It is the philosophy of distinotioas and partiouIai’isation.s. 
It aims at ana^ys'S rather than at synthesis. It gives battle to 
Buddhistic phenomenalism while it accepts the Buddhist view that 
there are two sources of truth, viz»t perception and inforenco ; it aOirms 
that souls and objects are facts and not more mental states. It is 
similar to the Nyaya system in its views about tlio self and in its 
atomic theory of the universe but it stresses more tlio categories of the 
universe and works out more fully the atomic theory of the universe. 
Prastapada’s bhashya on the Vaisosliika Sutras of Kanada is as famous 
as Vatayayana’s hliashya on the Nyaya Sutras of Gautama. 

The Yaiseahika system admits f Dur kinds of right knowledge, vlz,^ 
perception (pratyaksin), inference (laingika), remembrance (smribi) 
and intuitive and superconscions experience (arshajnana). It admits 
Yogio perception which loads to the experience of the soul (atmapra- 
tyakslia). It includes within inforenco three other sources of knowl- 
edge, viz,, comparison (upamana). tradition (aitihya), and scripture 
(sabda). Both the Nyaya and the Vaisosliika attribute the truth of 
scripture to tlio inspired perception of truth by the sages and their 
transmission of the same in unbroken succession. The four variotios 
of invalid knowledge are doubt (samsaya), misconception (viparyaya), 
indolinito knowledge (anadhyavasaya), and dream (swapna). 

The Vaisosliika doctrine affirms a sixfold classification of 
Padarthas (categories), olz., Dravya (substanco), Gima (quality), 
Karma (activity), Samanya (genus), Vishesha (species), and Saraavaya 
(inherence or inseparability). Later Vaisoshika expounders such as 
Sridhara and Udayana and Sivaditya added to those abhava (non- 
existence) as an additional category. Kanada affirms that substance 
and quality and action have an objective existence, and that Samanya 
and Vishesha and Saraavaya are logical categories [buddhyapeksham) 
but are real and not merely subjective or Sunya, It says clearly that 
dravya (substance) is objective and that the Buddhistic view that 
there is no substanco apart from its qualities is opposed to our direct 
and intimate experience. The substances are earth (prithvi), water 
(apah), light (tejas), air (vayu), ether (akasa), time (kala), space 
(desa), self (atmari), and mind (manas). Thus the Vaisoshika system is 
not materialism because it affirms non- material substances like souls. 
It says that earth, water, air, fire and mind are atomic {Anu) while 
time, space, Akasa, and Atraa are vlbhii (infinite and pervasive). 
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The Vaiseshika view of fche soul is similar to that of the Nyaya 
and is equally defective. It says that the soul, in its natural state is 
devoid of intalligonoo and has cognition only when it is connected 
with the body. It aflirms, like the Nyaya, a plurality of souls, and 
says that the number of souls is infinite. It affirms also Iswara (God) 
like the Nyaya sy-stera. The attempt of some modern savants to 
deny this and say that Kanada does not mention God at all cannot ho 
regarded as successful (see the sutras I, 1, 3, and X, 2, 9.). Bui? God 
is not given any important place in the system. 

In the system of Kanada, the distinguishing doctrine is that of 
the Anus, atoms. His theory of Auns is parallel to the theory of the 
Tanmatras in the Samkhya philcsopliy. lie says that the atom 
(paramanu) and the Doyanuka (double atom or dyad) are invisible 
while the tryaniiJca or irisareme (triad), consisting of throe doyamikaSt 
is visiblo and are of the size of a mote in a sunbeam. Max Muller points 
out that this view is not found in Greek atomic theory and that the 
Vaiseshika system was not derived from a Greek source, Eurchor, the 
Greek philosophers say that atoms have only quantitative dilTeroneas 
and not qualitative diiforcncos. According to Kana la they have 
qualitative differences also. Dr. liadhakrishnau points out also that 
"for Democritus and Epicurus, the atoms are by natnro in motion 
while for Kanada they are primarily at rest.*’ Ho says also, "Another 
fundamental difforonco between the two lies in the fact that while 
Democritus beliovol it possible for atoms to constitute souls, the 
Vaisoshikas distinguish souls from atoms, and regard them as 
co-otornal existences. The Greek atomists developed a mechanical 
view of the universe, God boing banished from tho world. ..The 
atomistic view of the Vaiseshika is thus coloured by a spiritual 
tendency which is lacking in the Greek couufcorparb of it.” 

The atomic tb.cory hold tlie field in tlio world of thought for 
centuries till modem science has roplaoocl atoms by infinitesimal 
centres of electric energy ns the ultimate constituent of the universe. 
Tho atom has now broken up into olo^.lirons, eioli atom boing regarded 
as a system of olootroin. Thus matter lias nob only been explained 
but has boon explained away as oloetriciby, as wittily observed by 
Mr. Balfour. But tho fact that Indian thought adumbrated tho atomic 
theory in a profoundly modorn way many centuries ago is a most 
noteworthy fact. 

The (lefeots of the VaiaoBbika docfivino aro varied and obvious. Ifc 
aUributea pleasu.e, pain, doairo, luit.od and olToit, bosides knowledge 
to the Bcul. It says that the soul ia in itself jada (devoid of oonaoious- 
r.css). P attribules tbe cosmic order to a power called adns/ifa. It 
do3S not attiibuto such cosmic order to the will or Sankalpa ol 
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God. It does not give God any high and exalted place in the sohomo 
of things. It has not realisod and affirmod His iinmanoiice and trans- 
cendence and supreme glory. By emphasising z\nU8 and Adrishta, it 
failed to stress the glory and power of God adequately, It describes 
beatitude as freedom from Giinas and not as a state of absolute and 
eternal bliss (ananda). Dr. Radhakrishnan says well, "An atomistic 
pluralism is not tho final answer to the intelloctual demand for a 
rational interpretation of the universe. The Vaiseahika view has 
been keenly criticised and overthrown in Sri Sankaracharya’s 
Bhashya on the Vedanta Sutras. 


Tim IDEAL BEEOEE US^ 

By Srimat Sioami ^hivananda 

To day is a very auspioions day. It is tho birthday of Hari 
Mahariij. Ho was a igroat soul, pure and holy like Shukadeva. From 
his early ago he used to study tho Gita, Vivokachudavnani and othor 
scriptures. Thom ho know by heart. Ha was a Yogi and ascetic, and 
was by nature contemplative and fond of solitude. 

Swami Vivokananda took him to America after groat persuasion. 
As Hari Maharaj was orthodox, ho did not roadily agreo to go to 
America. But ho lovod Rwaraiji so much that ho could not but yiold 
to his roquost. Ho lived in tho West for nearly threo years. By 
contact with him tho lives ofsovoral persons wore completely cliangod. 
On his way back to India ho hoard of the passing away of Swamiji, and 
was overpowered with grief. lie had a gi’oab desire to moot Swamiji 
and open his heart to him. But ho was sorely disappointed. After a 
short stay at Bolur ho left for Brimlavan. Five years ho spent in 
those parts. At Bulandshar, Nang.'il (near Hardwar) and other places 
on tho banks of tho Ganges he dovotol himself to spirtual practices for 
along time. 

What a great love ho had for the Order ! Ho felt it had been 
formed through the will and comrnind of Bhagavan Sri Ramakrishna. 
He knew how deeply Sv.irai Vivekanauda also lovod tho Order, And 
the instructions ho had loft for promoting its well-being wore very 
dear to his heart. During tho last days of his life at Benares, even 
though he was ill, he wiudarfully, worked for the good of many people* 

• Substance of a talk given in Bengali at the Bolur Math on tho 14lb 
January, 19S0 in connection with tho birthday celebration of 
Srimat Swami Turiyananda, known as Hari Maharaj—one of tho 
greatest of tho monastic disciples of Bhagawau Sri Kamakrishua, 
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In his Ufa there was not the slightest blemish. It was full of 
virfcuo, purity and holiness. It was an embodiment of Karma, Bhahti, 
Jnana and Yoga. The duty of you all lies in cultivating his virtues. 
This without doubt will enable you to elevate yourselves. 

How intensely Swami Brahmananda loved him! They lived 
together for five yoKS in the Panjub, Sindh, Rajputana and other 
places. They were very intimate with each other; but yet, while 
living together Hari MVnaraj would sometimes, remain silent without 
exchanging a single word with Swami Brahmananda, may be, oven for 
several days without a break I Swami Brahmananda used to say that 
at times it was impossible to understand the moods of Ilari Maharaj. 

Look back a little. You will find that this Order and its 
activities are not being led by the whim and fancy of anybody. They 
had their beginning at Gossipore in the service rendered to the Master 
during his illness. The doctors asked us to serve him heart and soul. 
Many of us were students, and some loft off their studies and nursed 
him by turns. This service brought us all together and led to the 
origin of the Order. 

How shall we realise the Truth? — this was tho uppermost 
thought in the mind of Swami Vivekananda. He travelled far and 
wide; and when ho went to Madras, ho saw the distinction between 
the Brahmin and tho Shudra, between the Shudra and tho Pariah, 
and the a (dictions and misoris of the people; and his heart expanded 
in love and sympathy. Later on he wont to America, attained groat 
success and came to bo honoured by many. He then wrote to Sashi 
Maharaj (Swami Ramakrishnananda) at the Alambazar Math, “ Looki 
Shashi, I now understand, it is all tho Master’s work. Why he loved 
mo so much, why He taught me so much, I see it all now.” Getting 
his letter, it oocuirod to us that wo too must do something. Then we 
felt we must study. But wo had no money with us to buy books or 
anything. A devotee came from Bombay. He gave some money, and 
with that wo purchased two volumes of Webster’s Dictionary. We 
next got an almirah, a desk and other things, and tho desire for work 
and service also came to possess us. Wh-jovor says that the spirit of 
work is ours speaks falsehood. It was Swamiji who brought us 
jjOgother as an Order, and none else. Those win criticise do not know 
the history of the Order. Swamiji started it at the instance of the 
Master. 

In those days Swamiji used to go to the shrine room very 
regularly both morning and evening, and meditate for a long time. 
Two or throe weeks before ho passed away, wo were once standing 
under the mango tree in the courtyard of tho Math. Swamiji just 
camo dov. 1 from tho shrine room, and abruptly said, as if seeing a 
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prophetio viBion, “Look horo, this current that has now begun, will 
flow on for seven or eight hundred years.” Then followed other talks. 

Of this movement we have seen a little ; you ail will sea muoh 
more. Many fine young man will bo coming to join ug. Wo have 
been hero witnessing all this growth from the beginning. Believe me 
it is Sri Ramakriahna and the Holy Mother — the Protectress of the 
universe — that are guiding the movement. Itiis not you or any of ua 
that are doing it. When doubt comes, look back a little, and*you*will 
know the truth. Lot there be any amount of disturbance or diflSoulty. 
Nothing shall continue for long. 

If any one thinks that the organisation is moving at the sweet will 
and pleasure of any body, his mind is really clouded. Bub even such 
persons will progress when they roly on Sri Ramakriahna and the 
Holy Mother for their support. For the Lord's mercy is uncon- 
ditioned. Bhagawam Sri Krishna has said in the Gita: — 

“I have, 0 son of Pritha, no duty, nothing that I have not 
gained, and nothing that I have to gain, in the three worlds; yet, I 
continue in action. If ever, I did not continue in work, without 
relaxation, men, 0 son of Pritha, would in every way, follow in My 
wake. If I did nob do work, these worlds would perish. I should be 
the cause of the admixture of races, and I should ruin these beings.” 

lie who is the full ombodimanb of Godhood hag nothing to gain 
or lose. Even then lie works out of Ilis mercy for mankind, and 
this mercy is unconditioned. 

When many persons unite for carrying on a work, it is natural 
that troubles should arise occasionally. But they will all be over in 
time. In an organisation no work is possible without a person at the 
head. We havo Swamiji’s rules, and our work will go on under the 
guidance of these rules. You many also seek my advice. You are no 
longer children, and you need not be told, “Do this and do that” on 
every oooasion. When really nooessary, I shall certainly give you 
advice. 

A few direct disciples of the Master are still living, and here I 
am with you always. But I am old and ill, and too weak to go even 
downstairs* My nature is also not to interfere in anything. I knowi 
I am firmly convinced that Sri Ramakriahna and the Holy Mother 
are with us. There is no need for me to say much. You all trust me, 
you freely consult mo and I give you my best advice. 

Along with work if Japam and meditation are continued regularly, 
there will be no trouble > we have certainly to work. Our life is not 
for passing in places like. Hard war or Hrisbikesh living on 
59 
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Madhukari Bhiksha.* Swaraiji himself went to Hrishikesh and oama 
back with this exprience. A stay at such a place is good for a time 
bat not for all times. While at Dakahineswar the Master made ns 
beg. but that was to make us get rid of our egoism. One should live on 
alms for a short time just to overcome the pride of birth, learning, etc. 

Do you not see Swami Vivekananda went to America and 
returned after doing so much work? There also bow much he*us6d to 
meditate ! Without doing the prescribed meditation and prayer no 
good work can be accomplished. As regards work some representative 
members of the Order should meet together and consider all its aspects 
and decide upon a particular course. This will certainly conduce to 
the general welfare; it will not lead to anything wrong. Each person 
will give his suggestion and when a decision is taken after consideirng 
all the suggestions given, it can do no harm. 

What a trouble because of egoism that makes us feel 'this act will 
be to my loss and that to my profit'! My children, meditation and 
prayer are absolutely necessary. These must be constantly practised* 
Everything else will be righted then. In meditation forgot work, 
Order, monastery and everything, and remember only the Lord’s 
presence and your existence. Slowly your existence also has to be 
forgotten. If work leads to egotismi is it good work ? No, it is bad 
work. If you feel the presence of God in man, that makes real service^ 
Will such feeling come easily from the beginning? No. At first one 
must try to cultivate it believing in the words of the Guru, and then 
do the work. Sri Ramakrishna, the Holy Mother and Swamiji have 
said so ; believe them and work. 

This much I have understood : Sri Bamakrishna is the Founder 
of Righteousness, and Swaraiji its organiser. Sri Bamakrishna is 
the aphorism and Swamiji is the commentary. It is from the facts in 
Sri Ramakrishna’s life that Swami Vivekananda received his idea of 
service. Sri Bamakrishna told Mathur Babu in Deoghar, seeing the 
destitute and famine-stricken Santals there, "Give them some oil for 
bathing, a cloth each for wearing and at least one full meal. If you 
don’t, I shall stay with them. And let all the pilgrimage go. You 
are the Divine Mother’s treasurer. Why can you not give?” Again, 
there was a failure of crops for yeirs in Mathur’s estate near 
Banagbat Kushtia, and this ended in a severe famine. There also 
Sri Bamakrishna insisted on Mathur’s remitting the rents, saying 
that he was but the Keeper of Mother's wealth, and must excuse 
payment. What a great compassionate heart Swamiji had I Seeing 
all this he laid down the path of service. 


Cooked food begged from door to door (like honey gathered by bee 
from flower to (lower), and considered to be purifying. 




1:he ideal before ds let 

Swami Brahmananda used fco say, “Givo i’ourteon annas of your 
mind to God, and it is enough if you do service with tho remaining 
two annas.*' In the Gita Sri Krishna has said, “ I exist, supporting 
^his whole world by a portion of Myself” The Purusha Sukta also 
says, A fourth of Me is tho entire universe, and the remaining three 
fourths exist as the Immortal in the Heavens**. The Lord supports 
tho universe by a part of His infinite power. Him wo must remember 
and meditate on constantly. Tulsidas has said, '* With the mouth 
utter Rama's name, with the hand do His work”. Living on alms at 
Hrishikesh is not our ideal. Hari Maharaj loved solitude greatly and 
lived in Hrishikesh and such other places for a long time. Even he 
said, "Wo are cheats. Do we really meditate all day long ” At best 
we practise meditation for three or four hours, and idle away tho rest 
of the day. Living a life of begging with the right spirit is good for 
six months or at most a year. It is preferable that two Sadhus stay 
together. 

I have got another thing to say. It is very good to study. When 
it is not possible to make Japam and meditation, Soripatures may be 
studied, and this engages the mind well. Hari Maharaj always 
used to keep books such as the Gita, Chandi, Yivekachudamani, 
Upanishads, Vedantai Sutras, etc., with him. He used to study much, 
and this was itself a meditation. He would take up tho thoughts of a 
few passages in the Gita or the Upanishads and meditate on them. 
Really, reading is very good, it is very beneficial. I have seen in 
Eankhal Sadhus walking four miles for going out to answer the calls 
of nature. They would waste three or four hours in useless 
wanderings. 

In us, I see, there is always a feeling of responsibility. It does 
not leave us after a good meditation, nay, not even after Samadhi. 
Sri Ramakrishna and tho Holy Mother came for tho good of the 
world. We are their servants; how can we escape the responsibility 
of carrying on their Mission ? 

As regards real meditation, it only lasts for a very short time. 
While meditating for two or three hours, one may perchance succeed 
in getting deep meditation like a Hash of lightning for a minute or 
two, and that too by His grace. But this means much; it produces 
very valuable results. 

To-day is the birthday of Hari Maharaj. I pray to the Lord, 
"May you all be blessed. May you all got true knowledge and 
devotion! May you all progress, go ahead, go ahead.” This is my 
only prayer to Him. 



INDIANS NATIONAL SOLIDAIUTY 

By Stvami Nirlepananda 

When discussing India’s past political history, wo, now-a-days 
are apt to connive at the well-known but all too- important fact that 
Ind is a veritable continent by herself. Her mere physical googr&pby, 
her stupendous extent and vastness, stood a great way in forbidding 
formation of a political cohesion and compactness; specially, was it so, 
in ancient days, when the unifying powers of steam, electricity, 
wireless, etc., were undreamt of. Looked at in this light, it was com- 
paratively easy for a France, a Spain, a Great Britain or a Holland 
(even before Marconi) to rise respectively one after another each like 
one man with one idea, one all-absorbing, fiery life- principle before 
impending, attacking, onrushing alien armies to pollute their fair, free 
faces by depriving them of their much-prized liberty. 

To have attempted to weld together in ancient days such a 
continent-like land as ours, as one entity, was undoubtedly something 
unique in our history, as well as in the history of humanity. Only in 
recent modern days it has been possible for the one distant British 
crown to hold sway over us as a single unit, by the grace of scientific 
advancements in various directions, with its own efi’orts behind every- 
thing, of course. For want of fuller, present-day available, quick 
Inter-communications, Muslim rule in India could not be a total 
prototype of what wo now have* Science has excellently played her 
part as a handmaid of political solidarity. 

In the year of Grace Nineteen Hundred and Thirty, it has again 
become comparatively easy for us to think of a future India’s national 
solidarity and of working, each one of us, his part towards hastening 
that coveted end, — when much to our satisfaction and fruition too, 
India will rise like one man for her national welfare, — political, 
economic, cultural, — and what not? 

Scientific warfare and all that it means, has come to stay. Present 
day International Law has become incidentally after the Great War, 
extremely complicated. And after every similar killing-business in 
future each day growing in volume, inhumanity and thoroughness, — 
it will go on becoming more complex. Geographically small countries 
have been enabled with their scientifically full military, air and naval 
arrangements, to hold sway over seas and train themselves up as First, 
Second, Third or unnumbered class of Imperial Powers in the world 
to-day. This is all well-known to us who have the privilege to live out 
pages of present-day universal history. 
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India had in a greater, deeper sense in the past epoohs, many 
difforent proviDcos within her, with (in ona word) different oulture- 
Btreams; with far fewer ohances of mutual alliance. Differences in 
provincial lifo-prooesses still survive. But fortunately for uSi we have 
more ohances of inter-communication and understanding, more 
possibilities of forgetting our separateness, our seclusion, and being 
convinced of our compactness, our bond, our unity, our common self- 
interest. For instance, the modern post office has linked together by 
so quick a thought-interchange, two distant places in India like Khatra 
and Madras, which is a far cry, after all. Let us all be fully 
conscious of our golden link of connection and hold it fast to our 
bosom. 

Lot us at this stage, ponder over a particular point of ancient 
Indian political history. Perhaps quite unparalleled in the whole 
ancient history of the world, the Mauryan national Imperial Power 
(4th cent. B. C.) in the land of Bharatavarshat under the wise, able 
and unequalled leadership of a (really Maharaja) Chandragupta with 
that famous, political genius, the ever vigilant, Kautilya as his fellow- 
worker and sponsor always by his side, — had the almost superhuman 
heart, the rare boldness to practicalise a political solidarity of the 
different Indian provinces under one crown, one sway, one State- ideal, 
one management. It was a huge experiment, a task which none but 
they could tackle. Although not logically, fully completed, yet, but 
for it again, they have left an indelible mark in the sea-sands of all 
history. It was veritably, literally worthy of a real prince among 
men. In Vedio times there were attempts merely for provincial 
political unity by a Prince or Princess like Sudasa ; but what 
Ohandragupta dreamt of and actualised to a great extent, superseded 
all Pre-Mauryan and even Post-Mauryan Independent India’s 
political achievements. 

Next, we come to education problem. It cannot be satisfactorily 
proved for good that there was lack of opportunities for secular 
education of the masses in bygone free days in any age. On the other 
hand there must have been sufficient of it, as in all independent lands. 
Unless we posit this, how can we explain such remarks of foreign 
travellers like Megasthenos that among Indians theft or falsehood were 
unknown? Can we wash these away as coming entirely from 
enthusiasts who neglected reality totally ? An allied question will 
naturally crop up hero. In what form universal primary education 
(if at all) flourished here in the age we are speaking of ? Certainly 
science not being in the stage as it now is, in those days when printing 
and books were unknown — oral and written devices mainly were 
resorted to. The vernacular Kathakas that still survive in our villages 
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served as powerful factors in our ancient oharacteriatio mass 
education movement. There were the village doctors, Purohitas and 
Gurumahasayas too. Naturally first hand, direct methods in 
education (as later on in Sooratio Greece) were the order of the day 
Modern kindergarten system may be viewed as a more re- discovery. 

In matters of spiritual education there was certain amount of 
reservation. The doctrine of individual fitness (or thirst perhaps?) or 
Adhikaravada prevailed very strong. Generally speaking, the three 
upper castes — Dvijas at a certain stage of their lives were considered 
proper fields for receiving the spiritual seeds. This feature of Indian 
social culture history must not be lost sight of. Even in the 
Upanishadic days again, we have instances too of men allowed to enter 
the inner sanctun of spiritual Sarasvati {Para Vidya) whose castes 
were entirely unknown or ignored. But in the process of time as 
political fetters were forged for us, degeneration came. And the 
dangerous doctrine of monopoly of one caste in spiritual and sacred 
scriptural teaching asserted itself as uppermost. The Bauris of 
Bengal have been deprived of the advantage of Brahmanical 
ministration when persona die in their fold. Their souls are allowed 
to go unsaved for want of a socially approved system of Sradha, And 
any water touched and borne by them is polluted for the so-called 
higher castes. The village barbers do not shave them. This is 
extreme injustice, — an instance of our cruel social pin- pricks. Most 
shamefully we still call those errors of birth 1 And wo were ruined 
thus step by step. But fortunately for us at every dark hour the 
light of unconventional, spiritually free saints saved us from utter 
ruin to some extent. But they too could not do much having not 
behind them the all too necessary Governmental sanction. In matters 
of scriptural education generally speaking (through hand- written 
Punthis) India south of the Viodhyas seemed to be more rigid and 
stony than the other half. There wore in the north the leaven of 
liberal movements like that of the Jinas and the Dawldhyas, 

♦ ♦ * 

At every moment of our political history when we were ourselves 
and had our hands, our say, in the adjustment of national, Govern- 
mental budgets, we gave invariably good account of ourselves so far as 
universal primary, secular education was conoernod, like all free men 
and women. Even in tracing the steps through which India lost her 
political power, her political privilege during Muslim and British days 
respectively, we find that she lost her independence part by part, 
province after province, — piecemeal. We don’t know if history will 
not repeat itself once more here, and by the will of the God of Indian 
history a ad our concerted efforts we shall restore ourselves, be 
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ourselvoa by reversing the wheel of political destiny, province after pro- 
vince. At every turn we were not ourselves and became political 
serfs, hewers of wood and drawers of water, as they say, things were 
different. Maxmuller has somewhere recorded that even when 
Bharatavarsha was serving her Muslim political masters, in the pro- 
vince of Bengal alone there were 80.000 Pathasalas and MaJchtabs, 
But where are they 7 

* * ♦ 

Let us look at Chandragupta in another light. His political 
jurisdiction included the whole of Beluohisthan (what is known as the 
north western scientific frontier), the whole of Uttarapatha or 
Northern India, coming far down into the South as far as the Palar 
River. The rest of the extreme South was waiting to be included 
under one national rod. He was removed by Providence. The next 
long political regime of Asoka comes up now for our consideration and 
scrutiny. The whole of India (incidentally, the world) was, as if 
expectantly watching and awaiting, the completion of the national 
political process. It seemed as if the political evolution of India was 
well-nigh on the verge of reaching its rod-letter or gala day, and the 
souls of all our previous political fathers wore as if indetectively 
hailing that consummation. In their own ages they also in their own 
ways and oapacitios, were working in the same vineyard for the same 
end 1 

But that could not bo so for Asoka. He mixed up issues. He 
took up the ochre-robe and instead of retiring from the royal throne, 
from tho public political life, he still chose to remain where he was. 
He still seated himself upon material royalty. It was not the usually 
expected, matter of course. It was unnatural. It was deluding. Ha 
left undone what Ohandragupta’s action indicated to he his regal duty. 
He marred the political life of India. This serious action of his may 
be considered, from the standpoint of political principle, as a piece of 
Himalayan blunder, which he ought not to have committed, — he who 
had admirably negated his fleshy self. 

Asoka forgot his Kshatriija tradition altogether. The ideal of 
non-killing on the part of kings was wholesale unapproved of by 
India’s hoary political prinoiplos and sanction behind him. He set 
that aside and still wanted to remain a king. The Kalinga episode 
was too much for his un kingly temperament. Supposing even that 
India lost ninety nine times what she got — viz.t independence under 
one national king, still that proud, sweet remembrance would have 
survived and proved beneficial. 

Let us come to an analogous, parallel instanoe. Prince Yudhis- 
thira after the battle of Kurukshetra became sakaloUarapathanayaka, 
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master of the whole of Northern India. He also beoame a Bkikshu, 
But after ha installed Farikshit on the throne with politioal India’s 
approval, he retired from the regal field. Yudhisthiia acted rightly. 
Asoka ought to have been a Yudhisthira, behaving likewise. If ha 
(Asoka) felt the urge for adopting a monk-life as something irrestible 
he ought to have put his crown on somebody who had a mind 
Eshatriya-wise to complete India’s dream of politioal unity under one 
national Baj. But he did not do it. Had he done that, he would 
have been called the first person — a hero, most ungrudgingly. It was 
most decidedly against India’s royal tradition, transmitted through 
the experience of untold centuries. Faults or mistakes or misjudg- 
ments committed from responsible positions do not merely tell at 
once on the immediate environment of a nation. Their ill-effects dive 
deep, percolate,— persist long and ruin the whole future destiny of a 
people. 

♦ ♦ 

The modern age has come to our village cottage-doors ; we should 
not wholly dispense with our own old methods in mass education. 
There is truth in that too. But wo ought to supplement our pro- 
gramme by accepting recent contrivances. Bamakrishna has most 
wisely asked or urged us to be current coins in every way. Our poor 
percentage of literacy has become just now, an element of division, 
instead of holding, unifying us together to the unity-centre of our 
common Motherland. It is tending to disunite ourselves. But the 
only cure for it lies in added attempts to increase the percentage, 
individually and collectively. 



SELECTIONS PEOM THE ADHYATMA RAMAYANA 

AYODHYA KANDA: CHAPTER I. 

[Note: Sage Narada wag deputed by Brahma the Creator to re- 
mind Sri Rama of the mission for which ho incarnated on earth. lie 
accordingly sought an interview with Sri Rama who in according him 
welcome with due reverence and respect said amongst other things 
that ho — a householder — felt greatly blessed by his (sago Narad a’a) 
visit. Hearing those words the sago addressed the following prayer.] 

SAGE NAEADA'S PEAYEE : 

ALL AEE THE MANIFESTATION OF 

laksumi-naeayan 
Cf II 

9. On hearing these words, Narada said to (the scion of Raghu 
clan) Raghava, the Protector of devotees ; Why dost Thou delude me, 
Ob Rama, by talking like ordinary worldly people ? 

m 5RPTT cT^ in o II 

10. The statement of thine, Oh Lord, that Thou art a house- 
holder is too true The Maya which is the primordial cause of the 
universe is. Thy consort. 

ii 't *1 n 

11. This Maya which consisting of the three Gunas over shines 
having Thee as her support gives birth to all creatures from Brahma 
downwards by virtue of her contiguity to Theo. 

Jpli: II 
inx II 

12. Beings, white black and red are continuously born in the 
mighty abode of the three worlds, of which Thou art said to bo the 
resident. 

-(k sTHSFt II 

afsii ^ 3nsT^ srwf! snn in x h 

13. Thou art Vishnu and Sita is Lakshmi ; Thou arli Shiva and 
Sita is Sivfl- (or Parvati); Thou art Brahma and Sita is Sarasvati (the 
Goddess of learning): Thou art the Sun and Sita is the splendour. 

60 
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?ftan v<f ii 

14. Thou art the Mooa an-l Sitais tho al!-auspiciou9 Rohiai ; ^ 
Thou art ludra and Sita is Sachi; Thou art Agni and Sita is Swaha. 

[Note: T. Kohini is the niirao of tho fourth lunar mansion containing fivo 
stars (Nakshatra), and in mythology it is roprcseiitcd as one of tho aovoral 
daughters of Dakslia and tho favourite consort of tho Mooiij. 

g»n in'iii 

15. Thou art tho Yama — tha Death biniaolf and Sita is 
Samjamani the fomala piinclpla; Thou art, Oh Lord, Nirlti (tho God Of 
doatruction) and, Oh Lord of tho univarao, Sita is Tamaai (tho third 
of tho three qualities of Nature). 

riJT 5IR=^ft 3T<Tt II 

TW g ^TaciTrRrffatR^f ii n 

16. Thousart Varuna, Oh Rama, and all-blia.^f ul Sita is Bhargavi; 
Thou art Vayu, Oh Rama, and Sita is Sadagati (tl.'oevor-inoving). 

Tifl #rr ii 

wnft 3rR«if^ II 'i'j> II 

17. Thou art Kuvera, Oh Rama, and Sita is prosperity; Thou art 
tho all-destroyer Rudra and Sita is Rudrani. 

yr*Ti ii 

r# me; II 

^ Ill’S II 

18 — 18. (in one word) Wliafcovor is roin’esentod by tho female 
SOX in this world is tho all-blessed Sita and whatever is reprosontod 
by the other sex art Thou, Oh Rxghava. llonce, Oh Lord, in tho throe 
worlds there is nothing besides you both. 


NOTES AND COMMENTS 

HINDUISM AND ISLAM 

The science of philology is one of the branches of learning that 
have contributed much to tho dovolopment of histo»'ical knowledge in 
the modern world. The services of this new science have, however, 
been not infrequently used in a way that seems ridiculous to a lay 
mind, by scholars whose hobby it is to weave webs of theories over 
the fancied resomblancos of words. To this category belongs the recent 
attempt of Mr. Niamatullah Khan, “Gonhar*', B. A., to discover some 
new affinitiV4 between Hinduism and Islam on tho basis of the resem- 
blance of a few words that his fancy seeks to trace to a common 
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linguistic origin. Mr. A. Ilaraced Hasan writes as follows by way'of an 
exposition of this novel theory in the Sivarajya of the 5th of March 
“According to the Puranas, the Sanathana Dharma Hindus believe in 
the three incarnations of God, viz.^ Brahma, Vishnu and Siva. Mr. 
Niamatulla Khan has succeeded on reliable historical facts in dis- 
covering during his recent researches that the Hindu trinity is not 
mythological but real, and that the three Hindu deities, IJiaiima, 
Vishnu, and Siva wore originally the prophets of God. According to 
his researches two of them are the prophets of Islam, and the third a 

son of another Prophet of Islam ’’Brahma according to him is the 

Sanskritiaed form and corruption of the name of Prophet Abraham, and 
the Vedas are the inspired books of God revealed to Abraham through 
the Archangel Gabriel. Vishnu is tho Sanskrit name of the Prophet 
Noah, tho prefix “Vaish” being added to tho name for tliO reason 
that ho learnt the art of carpentry on the command of God and built 
the groat canoe or boat to protect him and Ins family from the Great 
Delrigo. Siva lie says is originally Esau who was the oldest son of the 
Prophet Abraham and according to him the ancestor of all the Aryan 
races. 

Continues Mr. A. Hassan, “The Aryans take pride that their 
ancestors m 'grated from tho Central Asia, but they have apparently 
forgotten that their real fatherland was Bham, now known as Syria... 
It is earnestly hoped that important historical researches will tend 
to prove tho allinity of Sanathana Dharraa to Islam. Once tho Arya 
Satnajists in particular and Hindus ingoueral recognised and admitted 
that Brahma, Vishnu and Siva are the Muslim Abraham, Noah and 
Esau and none else, the dilToroucos between Hindus and Muslims 
will cease and tho allinity between them will increase.” 

llosoarches of this type will be more helpful in establish- 
ing tliQ dependence of Aryan and especially Hindu culture on tho 
Semitic civilisation than in creating more friendly feelings between 
the Hindus and the Muslims, There is again a strange irony in the 
fact that the propounder of this theory seeks justification for Hindu 
mytliology from tho traditions and stories current among tho Jews ns 
if the latter are all gonuiuo history. The theory itself to our eyes is 
but a perversion of philology, the author having tried to establish an 
identity of personalities on tlio basis of a few common sounds in the 
Sanskrit and Hebrew uaiucyi. Tho Hindu conception of trinity and 
tlio Hobrow conception of lU'OiJiots have no traces of rosemblanco. 
According to tho Hindu scriptures the triuity are neither prophets nor 
incarnfitions, but the three aspects of tho Supremo Being in lbs threefold 
functions of creation, preaervabion and destruction. They are also 
accordingly conceived as posscfising attributes, powers and personal 
adornments none of wliich are found in any form in tho Hebrew pro- 
phets. In tho whole range of Hindu mythology wo never hear of 
Vishnu learning carpentry from any one, or* making any boat to save 
his family from a deluge. Nor is Siva tho son of Brahma as the 
theory of the writer seems to indicate. In view of such great gulf of 
dilToreuce in tho concoption of tiioso personalities it is neodless to point 
out tho absurdity of a theory tho whole basis of which lies in tho 
resemblances between a few sounds and that too very much strained. 
In fact the writer himself feols it partly when ho says, “One important 
fact must bo borne iu mind that according to tho Bible and the 
Kuran, Noah and Ahraluim were tho gmatosb onomies of idol worship, 
lb is an irony of history that Hinduism is its votary.” Thus tha 
writer in his shrewd attempt to establish a close affinity between the 
conceptions of Hindu trinity and tho Hebrew prophets, points out 
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inadvertently the fundamental difference existing between the teachings 
associated with the two, and thereby shows the absurdity of his own 
theory regarding the identity of their personalities. Hindu-Muslim 
relationship is not going to be made more cordial and harmonious by 
such fantastic theories; on the other hand they may oven embitter the 
feelings all the more. Unity will bo achieved only when priests and 
politicians cease to exploit the passions and prejudices of the masses for 
achieving their own selfish purposes. Affinity between the two groat 
faiths should be sought to be established on other grounds that relate 
to the fundamental verities of spiritual life than on those of the chance 
coincidences of words and sounds only. 

VEDANTISTS IN AMRRICA 

In those days of colour complex and racial animosities it is indeed 
a refreshing thing to note a few silver linings of cordiality and good 
will in the otherwise dreary texture of present day international 
relationship. Such indeed is the feeling that rises in one’s mind 
when one reads the short article from the pen of Dr. Sudhindra Bose, 
appearing in the Modern Revieiv of March 1930 under the caption of 
“Vodantists iu America” wherein Dr. Bose gives an account of the 
work that Indian monks aro doing in America. Writes Dr. Bose, 
"Modern India in its hurly lmrly of politics, ofton forgets those noble 
souls who are spreading the light cf Vedanta in America. Any one 
with half an eye can see that the message of those conseoratod men has 
been beneficial not only in America but to India as well. On the one 
hand they have placed before America, torn and distracted by 
hundreds of Christian sects, an ennobling ideal of Universal Religion, 
and on the other they have helped t > build a bridge of hotter undor- 

standiug and appreciation between India the Now World 

Those who belittle the services of these self-less men aro in the kinder- 
garten state of their thinking ” 

Referring to the Swamis and the extent and nature of their work 

ho says, “ The first Vedanta Society in America was founded by 

Swami Vivekananda in the city of New York in 1891 To day there 

are six Vedanta centres served by nearly a dozen Swamis. They are 
all members of the Order of Ramakrishna- Vivekananda. The record of 
the activities of this group of devoted workers in the cause of humanity 
calls to mind the early Buddhist miaaionaries who went from India 

far and wide and preached the gospel of Gautama Buddha The 

Indian missionaries have not come to the United States with a 

mercantile outlook The religion of the Vodas as taught by Indian 

misaionarios is as different from calico Christianity of Stanly as North 
Pole is from the South Polo. Moreover the Indian missionaries are 
men of education, culture and refinement. They aro, without any 

exception, men of exemplary character It often thrills me to 

compare them with many Christian stalwarts like, for example, Sir 
John Ilawkins — that pious English burglar and pirate who enjoined 
his men to 'love one another’ and 'serve God daily’ while he kidnapped 

African Negroes to sell them into slavery Ghri.stian missions in 

India, with a few exoeptions, breed ill-will, hatred and hot 

antagonism Now, the Indian missionaries never meddle with 

American political and social problems. They confine themselves ex- 
clusively to the field of religion or to bo more accurate, the message 
of Vedanta.” 

Referring to the scope and extent of their work he says : “The 
task of t\o Swamis is by no means easy. Most Americans aro 
brought up on mass-emotions and seldom think rationally The 
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intollGofcual^ presonfcafcion of Vedanfca is not always pleasant to the 
American ‘sermon tasters’. The Swamis, so far as I know, keep 
Vedanta in its ori{<inal purity and majosty and never stoop to adulter- 
ate it with healing and jnystary-moiigorinjj. Moreover they do not 
seek to make converts, Vedanta does not as yot appeal to the in.'isa 
minds in America”, confided tome Swami Prabhavananda of Portland. 
“It j?ains ground slowly, but surely. The ideal of universality and 
the logical explanations of the religion of Vedanta appeal to tlio 

relloctivo minds of the country ” The prospects of Vedanta work 

in this country, according to those who arc in close touch with it, are 
bright. The demand for Vedanta societies is increasing rapidly. The 
people with whom the Swamis come into contact are mostly 
sympathetic towards India and Indian philosophy. One must not 
foregot, however, they have to work against many handicaps: foreign 
customs, foreign tongue, opposition of Ohristian churches and inherited 
inertia ” 

The work of spreading the teachings of Vedanta was declared by 
Swami Vivekananda to be the chief item of his fmeign policy. The 
only thing that Modern India can give to the West in exchange for 
what she has to learn from them in matters relating to science, 
industries and politics, is the teachings of Vedanta. Tlie work that 
has been done in popularising this is small, but as the writer 
has indicated, it has rccoivod appreciation at the hands of a section of 
foreigners. What is re<inirod i^ that a larger number of young 
Indians possessing exemplary character have to go abroad for this 
puv]) 08 e as the ancient Buddhist missionaries did in the days of 
India's cultural greatness, 


NEWS ANE REPORTS 

TIU-: VEDANTA SOCIETY, CniCACO, U. S. A. 

The inauguration ceremony of the Vedanta Society of Chicago, 
U. S. A. v?a3 celebrated on the ,19th of January at 8 v. M. at the Now 
Masonic Temple. The delightfully decorated ball was filled up to its 
utmost capacity by a crowd drawn from the noblest of Chicago’s 
society. 

With glowing tribute to tlio memory of the groat Swami Vivo- 
kananda who sowed the seeds of Indian Pbilosophy and Religion on 
the soil of Chicago during the World’s Pair of 189;}, Prof. Archibald 
G- Baker of the University of Chicago and Mrs. Carey W. Rliodos, a 
well-known social worker of Chicago, and a lover of Uindu 
Philosophy, introduced to the public Swami Gnaneswarananda who 
came from New York to open the new centre at Chicago. A wire- less 
message of blessing and congratulation from Sw'ami Sbivananda, the 
President of the Ramakrlshna Mission, Bolur, India, and also messages 
of congratulations and good-will from all the Swamis of the Order 
now working in America, together with the messages of many 
prominent American ladies aud gentlemen wore road out which 
were highly appi'ociatod by the audience. 

Sroejut Hariiidra Chattopadbya, the young poet of India, brother 
of Sreomati Sarojini Naidii, recited a poem of his own compcjsition 
“The Light of the Soul” at the opening of the programme which 
created a wonderful atmospboro for the solemn occasion. 
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The Society is at present holding its regular Sunday Services at 
the New Masonic Temple ITall. The office and study room of the 
Society is located at the Plynioiith Building, 417, S. Dearborn St., 
Room 901, 

The newly oslablislied Vedanta Society of Chicago has removed a 
longfelt want, felt very keenly by all the Indians as well as those 
Americans who are familiar with the work of Swarni Vivekananda in 
Amorica. 

TOUUS OF SWAMl YATISWAIIANANDA 

At tho earnest request of friends Swami Yatiswarananda, Pre- 
sident of the Ramakrishna ]\rath and Mission Branch, Madras left for 
Coimbatoro on the lat Pobruary, In connection with the opening of 
Sri Ramakrishna Vidyalaya, a homo for the boarding, lodging and 
training of poor deserving boys. 

On tho r»th tho Swarni proceeded to Trichur to take part in the 
Piftoenth Annual Confereiieo of tho Vivekodaya Sarnajam which met 
to celebrate the birthday of Swami Vivekananda. Besides oponirjgtho 
seventh Vivekodaya Pine Art, snd Industrial and Agricultural 
Exhibition, pnd distributing the prizes to the successful pupils and 
the exhibitors, he delivered three lectures on ‘‘The Sjiiritual Outlook'*, 
“Tho Practice cf lieligioti'* and “Swarni Vivekananda'a Message of 
Service” on tho 7th, 8tli and 9th. lie returned to Madras on tho 11th. 

The Swami also visited Tindivaiiam cn the 23id in connection 
with tlio celebration of tlio birthday of Swami Vivekanauda. lie spoke 
on “Swami Vivekananda’s Message of Dynamic Ilindiiisin”, lading 
stress on the fundamental unity of the Eternal Religion of India and 
tho ideal of service embodied in it. 

SWAMI GIIANANANDA IN ANDHRA DESTTA 

Swami Ghanananda of the Ramakrishna Mission, Madras loft for 
Andlira Dosa on tho 18th January last on a propagi^uiha tour in 
connection with the work of thii Telugii Section of tho Publication 
Department of tho Ramakrishna Math. He visited Nellovo, Gudur, 
Raj.'ihraundry, Ellore and Palakal. Besides explaining to a largo 
numlier of friends the principles of tho Vedanta and the activities of 
tho Mission in conversations and piivato interviews, he spoke at 
Rajahraundry on “Tho Message of Sri Ramakiishna and the Ideals 
and Work of tho Mission’’ on tho 2;id of February at a mooting 
presided over by Rao Sahib Mr. 0. V. Krishnaswa/ui Ayyar, B. A , 
B. L., District and Sessions Judge. At Eiloro he delivered a roues of 
lectures and discourses from the 8th tvO the 12th of Fobiuary at tlm 
invitation of friends. On the 6th and Utli ho lectuiod on “Sri Rama- 
krishna and his Message to tho Modern World” and “The Permanent 
Basis of Indian Nafeiounliam”. The:'o lectures wore presided over by 
Dow’an Bahadur Mr. Mcchorla Ramachaiidra Rao Pantulu and by 
Mr. S, R. Das, M. A., B. B. On the 10th ho gave a diBcniirso on “Tho 
Evolution and the Attainment of PerfectioTi”, comparir)g and 
contrasting tho Eastern and Western conceptions of evolution and 
])rogros3 and answojing a few questions by the audience at the end 
of tho discourse. On tho 11th lie hold a religious conversation and on 
tho 12th ho .gavo a class-talk to tho studonfcs of the Municipal High 
h'chool on“Hovv to Rupplemont ]\[odorii Educational Training”. 

Prom Eliot 0 the Swami proceoded to Palakal. After a Itrief stay 
there be ^ame again to NoHore. On the 24th he addressed a large 
gathering of students of tho Venkatagiri Raja’s College on “The Need 
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for ELlucation on Indian lines**. At the request of the Nellore Pro- 
gressive Union ho also d(3liv0r6d two lectures under its auspices on 
||Sri Ramakrishna : the Significance of His ijife and Teachings” and 
* The Heart of Bharata Varsha*’ on the 2-5li]\ and 2fith February. 
These wore followed up by a discourse on “The Different Paths of 
God-realisation * and a religious convorsafeion on the 27th and 28th. 

The Swami returned to Madras on the 1st of March. 

ACTIVITIES OP S\YAMI CUIDBIIAVANANDA 

Swami Chidbhavananda of the Ramakrishna Ashrama, 
Ootacamund, started on the 31at Docembor last on a tour through 
Salem District. Eo visited Trichengode, Salem, Nanakkal, 
Kriahnagiri, Dliarmapuri and other towns. In most of these places ho 
spoke in Tamil and sometimes in English at the invitation of tho 
public on ‘Hints on Education/ ‘Introduction to tho Bhagavat Gita’, 
‘Ideal in Life,’ Temple worship’, ‘The Gita as a universal scripture,’ 
and ‘The Practice of Religion.’ The lectures nnd discourses were woll 
appreciated. Bosidos, many of those interested in the ideals and work 
of tho Ramakrishna Mission, enrolled themselves as subscribers to the 
Ramakrishna Vijayam and the Vedanta Kosari. During tho tour 
which lasted for a month the principles of Vedanta as expounded by 
Sri Ramakrishna and Swami Yivekananda wore disseminated in many 
of tho important plaoes of the district. 

BIllTlIDAY CELEBRATION OE JilTAGAVAN Sill RAMAKRTSTINA 
AT THE H, K. MATH, MYLAPOllE, MADRAS 

The Ninty-Fiffeh Birthday Anniversary of Bhagavan Sri Rama- 
krishna was cel.-' {aftd with groat solemnity and dovoticii at tho 
Ramakrishna Math, T^dylapore, Madras. Tho Thitbi Pooja v/hich fell 
on tho 2nd of Maicli was performed in a fiiting niannor with special 
worshi]) and Ilomam. A largo number of devotees partook of the 
holy Prasadam. The public celebration took place on the following 
Sunday, the 9th IMarch 1930. As usual there wore Bhajana and 
devotional music all through tho fore neon in tho Ashrama hall which 
was decorated in a tnstoful manner for tho occasion. About two 
thousand poor people wo^e fed sumptuously in tho R. K. M. Students’ 
Eomo promises. In the evening there was a public niGcting with 
Mr. S. V. Raniammihy, I C S. in tho^chair. Mr. A. Srinivasachariar, 
B. A.. L. T. of Si ivallipuUiir sp-oko in Tamil on tho ‘‘Divinity of Sri 
Ramakrishna” portraying in a masterly fashion tho superhuman 
traits in Sri Ramakrishna’s character by a thorough and exhaustive 
review of tho Master’s life. This was followed by an eloquent address 
in English by Mr. S. S. Suryanarayana Sastri, M. A., B. Sc., Bar-at- 
Law, Reader, Madras University. Mr. Sastry refuted in the light of 
Sri Ramakrishna’s life and teachings tho scathing criticism that Mr. 
Bertrand Russell has levelled against religion in his recent essay on 
“Religion and Civilisation”. Miss Catherine Sherwood of Boston 
then spoke a few words about her impressions of tho work of 
Vedantists in America. TIio learned President in his concluding re- 
marks dwelt specially upon Sri Ramakriahna’s experience of .Sanadhi 
of which he tried to givo an explanation in modern terms in tho light 
of the space-time concept of relativists. Dewan Bahadur 
Mr. C. Raraanujachariar then proposed the usual vote of thanks to the 
lecturers and Chairman. Tho function camo to a close with 
Mangalai'atbi and the distribution of Prasadam. 
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VEDANTA KE8ABI 


THE BEPORT OP THE RAMAKBISHNA MATH CHARITABLE 
DISPENSARY, MYLAPORE, MADRAS. 

The managemont of the dispensary plaoes before the publio a 
report of the work done during the year 1929. It came into existence 
five years ago and has all along been rendering valuable help to the 
suffering poor without distinctions of caste or creed. The existence 
of this dispensary at Mylapore has been more than justified by a very 
rapid increase in the daily attendance of patients many of whom came 
even from such distant places as Saidapet and Bayapuram. Their 
number in 1926, the second year of its existeucei was 5,109 whereas it 
rose to 30,932 in 1929 as against 18,222 in the previous year. This 
growing popularity of the institution is greatly due to the spirit of 
worship in which the work is carried on here as well as the loving 
care that is bestowed on the patients in the treatment of their 
maladies. 

It is needless to point out that the work of the dispensary has 
immensely increased during the brief period of its existence. And the 
fulfilment of the following needs has become an urgent necessity for 
conducting its activities on a successful basis. These needs are: (1) A 
Pucca Dispenmry Building : — The work is being continued as before 
in a small shed thatched with palroyra leaves. There being only one 
room it is quite insufficient to accommodate the growing number of 
patients, the doctor, the compounders, the stock of medioinos and 
outfits. It is, therefore, proposed to erect a building on a suitable 
plot of land at an estimated cost of Es. 10,000 against which a sum 
of Es. 1734-7 has already been subscribed. Any one wishing to per- 
petuate the memory of his or her dear relation or friend can do so by 
contributing the amount required for constructing one or more rooms 
or the whole building, (2) A General Fund : — In view of the rise in 
the number of patients two whole time workers, besides the visiting 
honorary doctor, have to bo engaged exclusively for the dispensary. 
The cost of maintaining these two monastic workers together with the 
expenditure for medicines come at present to Bs. 100 per month. To 
meet the growing demands on service more funds, medicines and 
honorary workers are necessary. (3) Up-to-date Appliances and Out* 
fits : — For want of these many patients have to be denied service and 
the talents and experience of the honorary doctor too cannot be fully 
utilised. Ths mangemont appeals to the generous public to come 
forward with their quota of financial support in aid of this noble 
cause. Any contributions, however small, will be thankully received 
and acknowledged by Swami Yatiswarananda, President, B. K. Math 
and Mission, Mylapore, Madras. 
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Works of Swami Paramananda 

(AMERICAN PUBUCATIONS) 

Soul's Secret Door, Poems (Fleiible) Rs. 2-8-0. “The book sheds 
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